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PREFACE. 


The  work  now  oflfered  to  the  medical  public,  while  it  aims  to 
present  whatever  in  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology  is  directly 
and  practically  important  to  the  physician,  is  intended  also  to  be 
an  exponent  specially  of  what  the  author  himself  knows  and  be- 
lieves on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its  value,  therefore,  must 
depend  greatly  on  the  opportunities  which  he  has  possessed  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  forming  just  views  upon  these  subjects; 
and  upon  this  point,  consequently,  they  for  whom  the  work  is  in- 
tended have  a  right  to  be  informed. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  his  professional  life,  the 
author  has  given  peculiar  attention  to  this  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge. For  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  before  1850,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  professorship  which  he  now  occupies,  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  Materia  Mcdica,  first  as  a  private  lecturer,  and 
afterwards  successively  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  position,  therefore,  ren- 
dered constant  investigation  into  the  properties,  effects,  and  uses 
of  remedies  necessary,  in  order  at  once  to  do  justice  to  his  pupils, 
and  avoid  discredit  to  himself.  Most  of  those  whom  he  now  ad- 
dresses are  probably  aware  that  he  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory.  To  provide  the  original  materials  for  his  por- 
tion of  that  work,  and  to  gather  from  time  to  time  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  its  maintenance  upon  a  level  with  the  progressive 
condition  of  medical  science,  unremitting  diligence  was  essential  in 
prosecuting  inquiry  and  investigation  in  the  whole  field  of  Phar- 
macology. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  professional  opportunities, 
he  has,  for  about  twenty  years,  held  the  office  of  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Pennsylvania  Ilospital,  which  has  given  him  facilities 
for  testing  the  value  of  remedies  greater  than  any  amount  of  pri- 
vate practice  could  aflford.    Few  persons  have  had  greater  advan- 
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t  tages  or  stronger  inducements  ihan  himscir  for  acqairing  the  i 

I   ledgo  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  work  of  this  kind.     Of  tb 

I  extent  to  which  he  haa  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  and 

I  his  ability  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  the  reader  will  form  bu 

own  opinion,  either  from  what  he  may  find  in  this  Treatise,  or  froni 

[  what  he  may  know  of  former  works  of  the  author. 

I       In  preparing  the  present  work  for  the  press,  the  author  clainu 

I  to  have  been  actuated,  in  part  at  least,  by  motivee  higher  thai 

I  those  of  personal  credit,  or  pecuniary  advantage.     Though  he  pra 

[  tends  to  no  insensibility  to  these  ordinary  influences,  he  believet 

I  that  be  is  obeying  a  call  of  duty  in  laying  before  the  profes 

'   those  results  of  his  research,  experience,  and  reflection  upoo  t 

subject  of  Therapeutics,  which  have  heretotbre  been  confined  to  tb< 

narrower  limits  of  classes  of  medical  students.     His  former  Ieo> 

turcs  constitute  the  chief  substance  of  the  present  Treatise,  thoD^ 

oonsiderably  extended,  and  much  elaborated.    Perhaps  lie  may  b 

laying  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  overweening  selT-estimatioa,  i| 

supposing  that  he  can  add  to  the  existing  mass  of  knowledge  o 

improve  existing  views  in  this  department  of  medicine  in  a  degni 

which  may  justify  the  publication  of  a  book  like  the  present;  bn 

ho  is  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  without  giving  amw  degrao  a 

permanency  to  what  be  has  so  loag  tanght,  and  oonst^es  bimad 

with  tho  cousideration  that,  shoald  the  work  prove  of  less  valoe  b 

the  Profession  than  be  ventarea  to  hope  or  anticipate,  it  is  do 

likely  to  do  serious  injury,  and,  at  the  worst,  irill  be  merely  super 

fluous. 

A  few  words  of  explanatioa  maj  be  Deoesaary  to  a  correct  a{ 

<  prociation  of  the  obaraclef  of  the  Treatise.    l^Higb  aiming  a 

\  oODudcrable  fulness  in  all  that  ooooerns  the  elfects  of  remedies  tin 

,  nature  of  their  opeiatioo,  and  their  tbenpentio  appUoatMO,  it  fan 

no  protonsioD  whaterer  to  be  oomsdered  as  a  ootnpkte  ospoailiai 

I  of  the  Materia  Medka,  •propetij  so  called.    Of  tin  "^himI  hj 

1  comnMroial  history,  the  sensible  and  demieal  [Hopertiea^  sad  I 

[  plutnuaoeutioal  pr^iaratioa  of  drags,  the  author  baa  «D^n» 

to  lolcct  such  pAita  as  are  of  direct  and  immediate  inlexcd  to  i 

modioal  praotitioiMr,  and  without  a  knoiriedge  of  vbidi,  be  a 

loaroaly  be  said  to  be  [Hvpared  to  enter  npoa  ihe  daties  of  his  pi 

fesuon.    All,  therefore,  that  is  sud  on  these  points  nnj  be  eon 

I  ilonxi  a^  in  the  opioioa  of  the  aulbu-,  requiting  the  paztical 

I  Doiii.'e  of  the  student.    He  his  ^tcb  moeh  attentioQ  to  this  biaiit 

I  of  tbo  sulgeot,  in  tefennoe  both  to  th«  genenl  valae  aad  the  t 
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racy  of  the  facts  stated ;  having,  in  many  doubtful  instances,  practi- 
cally verified  their  correctness.  In  the  prosecution  of  investigations 
for  this  purpose,  he  has  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness 
to  Professor  WOliam  Procter,  Jr.,  who  has,  at  his  suggestion  and  re^ 
quest,  performed  many  experiments  in  relation  to  the  chemical  pro- 
perties, reactions,  and  incompatibilities  of  the  medicines  described. 

The  work  will  not  be  found  rich  in  formul©.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  attach  numbers  of  prescriptions  to  every  im- 
portant medicine  described.  But  the  author  has  always  considered 
that  a  multiplication  of  these  precise  combinations  is  productive  of 
much  more  injury  than  good.  It  leads  to  an  indolent  reliance  on 
mere  authority,  by  sparing  the  trouble  of  thought;  and  greatly 
oonduces  to  an  empirical  and  routine  practice,  neither  creditable  to 
the  physician,  nor  profitable  to  the  patient.'  The  author  has  pre- 
ferably sought  to  give  principles,  by  which  the  physician  himself 
may  construct  formulte,  suitable  to  each  special  occasion.  lie  has 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  in  reference  to  each  medicine,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  render  its  use  appropriate,  and  the  modi- 
fications in  dose  or  form  which  it  must  undergo,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  different  cases,  or  of  the  same  case  at 
difierent  times.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  medicines  with 
which,  in  each  special  case,  it  may  be  appropriately  combined,  to 
aid  or  qualify  its  operation.  With  this  knowledge,  and  that  of  the 
pathological  condition  to  be  corrected,  the  educated  physician  will 
be  qualified  to  form  much  more  appropriate  associations  or  combi- 
nations of  medicines,  and  to  regulate  much  more  correctly  the  pro- 
portions of  the  several  ingredients  in  correspondence  with  the  indi- 
cations, than  any  formulary  can  possibly  do  for  him;  nor  can  any 
medical  man  be  considered  as  duly  instructed,  until  he  is  capable 
of  constructing  such  formula)  for  his  own  purposes. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  author's  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  it  will  be  obvious,  in  the  perusal  of  the  present  work, 
that  the  same  great  principles  of  pathology  pervade  both,  and  con- 
stitute in  fact  the  very  basis  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general 
subject  of  Therapeutics  in  the  latter.  The  author  has  avoided  an 
elaborate  representation  of  these  principles  on  the  present  occasion; 
as  it  would  render  necessary  a  repetition  of  much  that  is  contained 
in  his  observations  on  general  pathology  in  the  former  Treatise,  to 
which,  therefore,  he  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  if  desirous  of  information  on  the  subject. 


Fioallj',  it  is  firoper  to  state  that,  on  &  comparison  of  this  woi 
with  the  Treatise  on  the  Practice,  upon  the  one  baud,  and  tbe  U,  i 
Dispensatory  on  the  other,  there  wilt  be  found  not  a  little  that  i 
common  to  it  and  one  or  both  of  the  others;  but  this  overlappin] 
at  tbe  borders,  of  Treatises  oa  closely  allied  subjects  is  absolute!} 
essential  to  a  full  and  consistent  view  of  each,  and  is  nothing  mon 
than  is  found  in  all  conterminous  sciences,  not  only  in  the  grea( 
complex  science  of  medicine,  but  throughout  tbe  whole  circle  c 
human  knowledge. 

This  is  probably  the  last  professional  Treatise  of  the  author ; 
with  its  publication,  he  will  have  exhausted  what  he  has  had  t 
communicate  in  those  departments  of  medicine  to  which  he  1 
given  a  special  attention ;  and  advancing  years  warn  him  that  thi 
lime  is  fast  approaching,  when  a  failure  of  faculties,  or  tbe  termi- 
nation of  life,  will  render  labour  in  any  new  field  irapracticablei 
He  asks  for  it  only  tbe  same  kindly  consideration  which  he  hai 
had  occasion  to  acknowledge  for  his  other  works,  and  which  1 
bound  him  to  the  profession  by  the  strong  ties  of  gratitude,  ii 
addition  to  those  of  duty  and  aSection. 

Philauklphu,  August,  1856. 
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INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Pharmacology,  or  the  science  of  Materia  Medica,  treats  of 
medicinea  in  all  their  relations ;  Therapeutics,  of  remedies  in  gene- 
ral, and  their  application  to  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  disease. 

Medicinea  are  substiances  capable  of  producing,  as  an  ordinary 
result,  and  by  their  own  inherent  power,  changes  in  the  healthy 
vital  functions,  which  render  them  available  for  curative  purposes. 
All  these  conditions  are  essential.  Medicines  are  substances,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  material.  Influenced  not  material,  though  effi- 
cient in  the  cure  of  disease,  are  not  medicines.  Substances  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life,  such  as  food,  drink,  atmospheric  air,  solar 
heat,  and  light,  are  capable,  if  unduly 'applied,  of  deranging  the 
vital  functions :  but  this  is  not  their  ordinary  operation  ;  and  they 
do  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  category  now  under  consideration. 
Again,  bodies  which  have  no  inherent  power  of  disturbing  the 
functions  may  be  rendered  noxious,  or  remedial,  by  some  extrane- 
ous agency.  Thus,  the  dagger  which  destroys  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  assassin,  and  the  knife  which  saves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon, are  incapable  alike  of  injurious  or  beneficial  action,  when 
merely  placed  in  contact  with  the  body  without  any  foreign  im- 
pulse. Such  bodies  are  evidently  not  entitled  to  the  rank  of  medi- 
cines. There  are,  moreover,  many  substances  which  have  the  in- 
herent power  of  even  violently  disturbing  the  system  when  brought 
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into  connection  with  it,  which,  however,  have  not  been  proved  to 
possess  remedial  properties,  and  are  never  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  These  may  be  poisons,  but  they  are  not  medi- 
cines. It  is  thus  seen  that  all  the  conditions  stated  in  the  definition 
are  essential.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  substances,  usually  denomi- 
nated medicines,  which  do  not  strictly  fulfil  these  conditions.  Such 
are  anthelmintics,  which  are  not  used  to  modify  the  functions  of 
the  human  system,  but  to  act  on  certain  foreign  bodies  which  hap- 
pen to  be  contained  within  it.  Such,  too,  are  the  antacids  given 
to  neutralize  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  it  happens  that 
most  of  these  substances  really  have  medicinal  properties,  which 
render  them  useful  for  other  purposes;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  em- 
ployed merely  as  anthelmintics  or  antacids,  they  may  be  regarded 
not  as  medicines,  but  as  simply  ranking  in  the  more  general  cate- 
gory of  remedies. 

Remedies  are  agents,  or  influences  of  any  kind  whatever,  capable 
of  being  usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Of  course 
all  medicines  may  be  remedies;  but  there  are  very  many  remedies 
which  are  not  medicines.  To  constitute  any  agent  a  remedy,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  it  should  be  material.  It  may  be  a  process 
or  action  whether  mental  or  physical,  a  state  or  condition,  a  change 
of  circumstance,  even  a  negative  quality,  or  the  absence  or  dimi- 
nution of  some  positive  agency.  Thus,  we  may  class  with  reme- 
dies not  only  medicines,  and  the  various  substances,  which,  though 
not  strictly  medicinal,  are  yet  employed  therapeutically,  as  water, 
heat,  electricity,  &c.,  but  also  such  influences  to  blood-letting, 
abstinence,  exercise,  rest,  position,  change  of  residence,  cold,  dark- 
ness, mental  emotion,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

Pharmacology,  which  as  before  stated  treats  of  medicines  in  all 
their  relations,  including  of  course  their  application  to  the  cure  of 
disease,  has  nothing  to  do  with  remedies  not  medicinal;  whereas 
Therapeutics,  which  treats  of  all  remedies  in  their  remedial 
capacity,  leaves  out  of  view  the  properties  of  medicines  not  essen- 
tially belonging  to  them  as  such;  their  natural  and  commercial 
history,  for  example,  their  sensible  and  chemical  properties,  and 
their  various  forms  of  officinal  preparation.  There  is  an  advantage, 
therefore,  in  combining  the  two  sciences  in  one  treatise;  as  each 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  other,  and  both  combined  convey 
all  desirable  information  in  relation  to  the  origin,  qualities,  and 
uses  of  remedies. 

In  the  present  treatise,  however,  though  some  notice  will  be 
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taken  of  those  branches  of  the  subject  peculiar  to  Pharmacology, 
yet,  as  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  author  participated,  is  especially  devoted  to  that  science,  and 
treats  in  sufficient  detail  of  almost  everything  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  it,  he  proposes  to  devote  a  more  particular  attention  to  thera- 
peutics, which  is  but  partially  treated  of  in  the  Dispensatory,  and 
in  many  important  points  has  been  quite  overlooked.  Indeed,  the 
work  which  he  now  submits  to  the  medical  public,  may  be  looked 
on  as,  in  some  measure,  supplementary  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
affording  by  its  arrangement  a  convenient  plan  for  the  perusal  and 
study  of  that  work,  supplying  its  therapeutical  deficiencies,  and 
noticing  those  relations  and  properties  of  medicines  having  no  im- 
mediate connexion  with  therapeutics,  only  so  far  as  may  be  essential 
to  the  practical  physician;  reference  being  made  to  the  Dispensatory 
for  information  of  general  or  pharmaceutical  interest,  and  for  minute 
detail  on  all  exclusively  pharmacological  points. 

The  work  will  consist  of  two  parts.  As  there  are  many  subjects, 
both  in  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  which  are  of  a  general 
nature,  and  cannot  without  inconvenience  of  arrangement,  or  the 
necessity  for  constant  repetition,  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
special  remedies,  or  even  classes  of  remedies,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  these  preliminarily  under  the  heading  of  Oeneral  Therapeutics 
and  Pharmacology^  which  will,  therefore,  constitute  the  first  part  of 
the  work.  Ihe  'second  part,  much  m'ore  extensive  than  the  first, 
and  forming,  indeed,  the  main  body  of  the  treatise,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  subordinate  divisions  and  specialties  of  the  two  sciences, 
under  the  name  of  Special  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Operation  of  Medicines. 

The  operation  of  medicines  is  either  primary  or  secondary  ;  the 
primary  operation  being  that  which  results  from  their  immediate 
influence  on  the  system;  the  secondary^  that  which  follows  their 
original  and  characteristic  impression,  in  consequence  of  certain 
physiological  laws.  Thus,  purgation  is  the  primary  operation  of  a 
cathartic;  derivation  of  blood  from  the  head,  with  the  attendant 
relief  of  any  existing  cerebral  congestion,  is  a  secondary  operation, 
and  a  simple  consequence  of  the  first,  just  as  the  same  result  would 
follow  an  equal  amount  of  intestinal  irritation  with  diarrhoea  from 
other  causes. 

SECTION  I. 

Primary  Operation  of  Medicines. 

One  of  three  events  must  occur  when  a  medicine  is  applied  with 
efiect  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Either  it  must  enter  the  circula- 
tion, and  be  carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system,  acting 
upon  such  parts  as  may  be  susceptible  to  its  influence;  or  the 
local  impression,  first  produced  by  it,  must  be  conveyed  through 
nervous  communication  to  the  parts  more  or  less  distant  in  which 
its  efiects  are  to  be  displayed;  or,  finally,  it  must  act  exclusively  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  application.  Each  of  these  modes  of  operation 
requires  to  be  considered. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Operation  of  Medicines. 

The  operation  of  medicines  is  either  primary  or  secondary  ;  the 
primary  operation  being  that  which  results  from  their  immediate 
influence  on  the  system;  the  secondary^  that  which  follows  their 
original  and  characteristic  impression,  in  consequence  of  certain 
physiological  laws.  Thus,  purgation  is  the  primary  operation  of  a 
cathartic;  derivation  of  blood  from  the  head,  with  the  attendant 
relief  of  any  existing  cerebral  congestion,  is  a  secondary  operation, 
and  a  simple  consequence  of  the  first,  just  as  the  same  result  would 
follow  an  equal  amount  of  intestinal  irritation  with  diarrhcx3a  from 
other  causes. 

SECTION  I. 

Pnmart/  Operation  of  Medicines, 

One  of  three  events  must  occur  when  a  medicine  is  applied  with 
effect  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Either  it  must  enter  the  circula- 
tion, and  be  carried  with  the  blood  throughout  the  system,  acting 
upon  such  parts  as  may  be  susceptible  to  its  influence;  or  the 
local  impression,  first  produced  by  it,  must  be  conveyed  through 
nervous  communication  to  the  parts  more  or  less  distant  in  which 
its  effects  are  to  be  displayed;  or,  finally,  it  must  act  exclusively  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  application.  Each  of  these  modes  of  operation 
requires  to  be  considered. 
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exhibited  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  them 
into  the  blood-vessels. 

6.  Bat  the  most  irresistible  evidence  is  that  aflforded  by  chemical 
investigation,  which  has  in  almost  innumerable  instances  detected 
medicinal  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  not  only  in  the  perspiration,  saliva,  urine,  and 
other  secretions,  and  in  various  solid  tissues,  but  in  the  blood  itself. 
Indeed,  the  list  of  substances  which  have  thus  been  proved  to  have 
been  circulated  through  the  system,  is  so  large  as  to  authorize  the 
inference,  that  all  medicines  capable  of  extending  a  direct  action 
beyond  the  original  surface  of  contact,  may  be  absorbed  and 
carried  with  the  blood  to  the  part  or  organ  which  they  affect. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  effects  of  some  medicines  and  poisons 
are  so  rapid,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  could  have  been 
absorbed,  and  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  their  action  by  the  ordinary 
route  of  the  circulation.  But  comparatively  recent  experiments, 
by  proving  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  makes  a 
complete  circuit  in  the  body,  have  invalidated  that  objection. 
Professor  Hering,  of  Stuttgard,  found  that  ferrocyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  might  be  detected 
in  the  opposite  jugular  vein  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds  (Zeiltsckrift  fUr  Physiohgie^  iii.  122);  and 
Dr.  James  Blake,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Saint 
Louis  University,  has  proved  that  "the  time  required  for  the  blood 
to  pass  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  be  circulated  through  the 
body,  was,  in  the  horse  sixteen  seconds,  in  the  dog  twelve  seconds, 
in  the  fowl  six  seconds,  and  in  the  rabbit  four  seconds."  {Am. 
Joum.  Med.  JScLj  N.  S.,  xviii.  100.)  The  latter  experimenter  also 
found  that  the  most  rapidly  fatal  poisons,  introduced  into  the  veins 
of  the  animals  referred  to,  gave  rise  to  no  signs  of  their  action 
within  less  than  the  periods  of  time  mentioned  as  occupied  in  the 
several  animals  by  one  round  of  the  circulation.  {IhiiL^  p.  101.) 
Having  introduced  some  hydrocyanic  acid  into  the  mouth  of  a 
rabbit,  Dr.  Blake  noticed  that  its  first  effects  on  the  system  were 
evinced  in  two  seconds  and  a  half,  and  death  followed  in  five 
seconds.  {Ibid.,  p.  106.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  medicine 
can  act  more  speedily  than  this;  and,  considering  that  the  acid 
probably  acted  through  the  lungs,  and,  by  entering  the  pulmonary 
veins,  might  reach  the  left  side  of  the  heart  by  a  route  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  general  circulation,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
infer,  that  the  time  mentioned  was  sufficient  for  it  to  arrive  at  the 
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SUBSECTION  I. 

Primary  Operation  through  the  Circulation, — Absorption. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  by  many  that  medicines  never 
entered  the  circulation.  The  absorbents  were  supposed  to  afford 
the  only  avenue  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  system.  Substances 
incapable  of  being  assimilated  to  the  blood,  were  believed  to  pene- 
trate no  further  than  the  absorbent  glands,  which  were  so  many 
sentinels  placed  to  guard  the  system  against  the  intrusion  of  nox- 
ious agents.  This  notion  was  purely  theoretical ;  and,  even  at  the 
time  when  it  was  most  strenuously  maintained,  was  opposed  by 
known  facts  which  prevented  its  universal  adoption.  Subsequent 
experiments  and  observations,  extremely  numerous,  and  diversified 
in  almost  every  conceivable  manner,  have  established  the  conclu- 
sion, beyond  all  possible  doubt  or  cavil,  that  medicines  are  very 
frequently  absorbed,  and,  entering  the  blood-vessels,  are  circulated 
with  the  blood  throughout  the  body.  The  following  proofs  of  this 
truth  may  be  adduced. 

1.  When  medicines  are  applied  directly  to  any  surface  of  the 
body,  and  produce  their  characteristic  effects  elsewhere,  it  may 
often  be  noticed  that  portions  of  them  have  disappeared,  without 
any  possibility  of  accounting  for  their  disappearance  except  by 
their  absorption,  or  at  least  their  entrance  into  the  system. 

2.  The  sensible  properties  of  the  medicine,  its  odour,  taste,  and 
colour,  are  frequently  perceptible,  either  unchanged,  or  somewhat 
modified,  in  the  breath,  the  secretions,  and  even  in  the  various  solid 
tissues.  The  effect  of  garlic  in  diffusing  its  odour  and  taste  is 
universally  known;  rhubarb  gives  to  the  urine  the  property  of 
staining  linen  yellow ;  and  madder  not  unfrequently  imparts  its 
red  colour  to  the  bones. 

3.  The  peculiar  medicinal  or  poisonous  effects  of  certain  sub- 
stances, are  occasionally  produced  by  taking  into  the  stomach  the 
liquid  secretions  of  individuals  under  the  influence  of  these  sub- 
stances. Thus,  medicines  given  to  the  mother  not  unfrequently 
operate  on  the  suckling;  and  numerous  other  illustrations  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  adduced. 

4.  Effects  produced  by  medicines  in  distant  parts,  may  be  pre- 
vented by  ligatures  around  the  blood-vessels  proceeding  from  the 
part  with  which  the  medicine  is  brought  into  immediate  contact. 

5.  In   many  instances  the  characteristic  effects   of  medicines 
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since  shown  that  most  medicines  enter  the  system  in  this  way.  It 
is  probable  that  the  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  their  walls,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  process  ;*  and 
that  medicines  enter  them  upon  the  same  principles  of  endosmose 
by  which  liquids  pass  through  dead  membrane  out  of  the  body. 
Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  establish  the  conditions,  based 
on  the  rules  of  physical  endosmose,  upon  which  medicines  in  con- 
tact  with  the  capillaries  will  either  enter  the  blood-vessels,  or 
cause  the  extravasation  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves, and  thus  to  explain  the  effects  of  a  medicine,  if  not  in- 
deed to  deduce  d  priori  its  probable  operation  from  its  physical 
qualities.  But,  admitting  to  a  certain  extent  this  principle  of 
operation  in  medicines,  there  are  so  many  circumstances,  physical, 
chemical,  and  vital,  which  modify  the  result,  that  no  previous  con- 
clusions can  be  relied  on ;  and  even  explanations  upon  this  basis 
must  be  received  with  great  caution,  lest  they  may  lead  into  serious 
error.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  condition  of  a  living  mem- 
brane is  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  membrane  out  of  the 
body ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vital  forces  have  such 
a  control  over  the  tissues,  as  greatly  to  modify  their  endosmotic 
relations  to  the  fluids  on  opposite  sides  of  them.  For  example,  in 
a  certain  condition  of  vital  influence  the  membrane  may  be  con- 
tracted and  firm,  in  another  relaxed  and  loose ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  some  modifying  power  may  not  be  exerted  on  the  fluids 
themselves,  in  and  around  it,  by  the  life-forces,  as  we  know  that  the 
electric  forces  modify  chemical  conditions  out  of  the  body.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  it  is  quite  premature  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  medicinal  absorption  in  every 
case,  or  to  anticipate  the  results  in  any  particular  case,  on  simple 
physical  principles. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  medicine  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  carried 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  sooner  or  later  mingles 
with  the  blood  in  the  heart,  with  which  it  is  transmitted  over  the 
whole  system,  and  consequently  reaches  the  part  on  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  act. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  medicines  are  not  also  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  and  conveyed  by  them  into  the  blood.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  legitimate  function  of  these  vessels,  to  select  from 
the  alimentary  liquid  in  the  bowels,  and  from  the  disintegrating 
tissues  throughout  the  body,  those  principles  which  may  assimilate 
with  the  blood,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  that  fluid 
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brain  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  From  these  facts  the 
conclusion  may  be  fairly  deduced,  that  no  medicine  acts  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  reached  the 
part  affected  through  the  circulation;  and,  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  being  admitted,  the  objection  urged  upon  this  ground 
against  the  universality  of  the  mode  of  operation  through  the  blood 
must  be  abandoned. 

Medicines  are  absorbed  from  mucous  membranes,  the  areolar 
tissue,  the  skin,  and  probably  from  any  other  part  of  the  body  to 
which  they  may  be  applied.  The  rapidity  of  their  absorption  is 
proportionate  to  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of  the  tissue  intervening 
between  them  and  the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  of  all  the  surfaces 
with  which  they  are  practically  brought  into  contact,  that  of  the 
pulmonary  air-cells  affords  them  the  most  speedy  entrande  into  the 
circulation.  Every  one  knows  the  great  rapidity  with  which  ether 
and  chloroform  act  when  inhaled.  Next  to  the  air-cells  in  this 
respect  is  probably  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  and  especially 
that  of  the  stomach,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  admits  the  entrance 
of  medicines  more  readily  than  that  of  the  rectum.  Absorption 
takes  place  most  slowly  from  the  skin.  This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  firmness  and  thickness  of  the  epidermis.  It  has  indeed 
been  maintained  that  this  tissue  is  impermeable  by  medicines  in 
its  healthy  state.  But  experiments  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
they  do  enter  the  system  through  the  epidermis ;  and  the  consti- 
tutional impression  sometimes  resulting  from  the  wearing  of  a 
mercurial  plaster  is  of  itself  a  suflBcient  proof.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  epidermis  opposes  a  great  impediment  to 
absorption ;  and,  without  such  a  protection,  the  system  would  be 
constantly  exposed  to  the  most  deleterious  influences  from  without. 
The  impediment  may  be  much  diminished  by  softening  the  tissue 
with  water,  or  by  mechanically  deranging  it ;  and  hence  medicines 
applied  to  the  surface  by  a  local  or  general  bath,  or  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  or  by  means  of  friction,  may  often  be  made  to  act  very 
efficiently  on  the  system.  Deprived  of  its  epidermis,  the  skin 
admits  the  entrance  of  medicines  with  great  facility,  though  even 
in  this  state,  somewhat  less  readily  than  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, probably  because  it  is  less  vascular. 

Means  of  Absorption,  The  lymphatics  and  lacteals  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  agents  of  absorption.  Magendie 
proved  that  foreign  substances  are  also  received  from  without 
directly  into  the  blood-vessels ;  and  multiplied  experiments  have 
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since  shown  that  most  medicines  enter  the  system  in  this  way.  It 
is  probable  that  the  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  their  walls,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  process ;'  and 
that  medicines  enter  them  upon  the  same  principles  of  endosmose 
by  which  liquids  pass  through  dead  membrane  out  of  the  body. 
Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  establish  the  conditions,  based 
on  the  rules  of  physical  endosmose,  upon  which  medicines  in  con- 
tact with  the  capillaries  will  either  enter  the  blood-vessels,  or 
cause  the  extravasation  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves, and  thus  to  explain  the  effects  of  a  medicine,  if  not  in- 
deed to  deduce  d  priori  its  probable  operation  from  its  physical 
qualities.  But,  admitting  to  a  certain  extent  this  principle  of 
operation  in  medicines,  there  are  so  many  circumstances,  physical, 
chemical,  and  vital,  which  modify  the  result,  that  no  previous  con- 
clusions can  be  relied  on ;  and  even  explanations  upon  this  basis 
must  be  received  with  great  caution,  lest  they  may  lead  into  serious 
error.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  condition  of  a  living  mem- 
brane is  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  membrane  out  of  the 
body ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vital  forces  have  such 
a  control  over  the  tissues,  as  greatly  to  modify  their  endosmotic 
relations  to  the  fluids  on  opposite  sides  of  them.  For  example,  in 
a  certain  condition  of  vital  influence  the  membrane  may  be  con- 
tracted and  firm,  in  another  relaxed  and  loose ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  some  modifying  power  may  not  be  exerted  on  the  fluids 
themselves,  in  and  around  it,  by  the  life-forces,  as  we  know  that  the 
electric  forces  modify  chemical  conditions  out  of  the  body.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  it  is  quite  premature  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  medicinal  absorption  in  every 
case,  or  to  anticipate  the  results  in  any  particular  case,  on  simple 
physical  principles. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  medicine  into  the  capillaries,  it  is  carried 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  sooner  or  later  mingles 
with  the  blood  in  the  heart,  with  which  it  is  transmitted  over  the 
whole  system,  and  consequently  reaches  the  part  on  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  act. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  medicines  are  not  also  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  and  conveyed  by  them  into  the  blood.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  legitimate  function  of  these  vessels,  to  select  from 
the  alimentary  liquid  in  the  bowels,  and  from  the  disintegrating 
tissues  throughout  the  body,  those  principles  which  may  assimilate 
with  the  blood,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  that  fluid 
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in  its  requisite  state  and  quantity.  In  order  that  this  function 
may  not  be  interfered  with, 'they  have  the  power  to  reject  in  great 
measure  noxious  substances,  and  medicines  among  others.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin  found  that,  of  numerous  colouring  and  odor- 
ous substances  given  to  animals  with  their  food,  a  large  propor- 
tion imparted  their  colour  and  odour  to  the  blood  of  the  portal 
veins,  but  not  one  to  the  chyle.  Of  a  number  of  salts  tried  in  the 
same  manner,  though  many  could  be  detected  in  the  veins,  but  a 
few  only  had  entered  the  thoracic  duct.  Drs.  Lawrence  and  Coates, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
proved  that  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  was  taken  up  from  the  bowels 
both  by  the  radicles  of  the  vena  portae  and  by  the  lacteals.  {Philad. 
Joum,  of  Med.  and  Phys,  Sd,^  v.  327.)  It  has  been  subsequently 
shown,  in  repeated  instances,  that  poisons  introduced  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  fail  to  produce  their  effects  on  the  system  when  the 
vena  portae  is  tied.  (Pereira,  Elem.  of  Mat.  Med ,  3rd  ed.,  i.  103.)  From 
these  statements  it  is  fairly  inferrible  that,  though  the  absorbents 
are  capable  of  taking  up  a  few  saline  substances,  probably  not  alto- 
gether incongruous  with  the  blood,  they  are  not  the  ordinary  agents 
by  which  medicines  are  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

Circumstances  affecting  Absorption.  Various  circumstances  more 
or  less  affect  the  facility  or  rapidity  of  absorption.  Eeference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  influence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  nature  of 
the  surface  to  which  the  medicine  is  applied.  The  following  are 
other  modifying  influences. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
varying  condition  of  their  coats,  under  varying  nervous  influence, 
or  different  degrees  of  vital  force,  may  considerably  modify  the  pro- 
cess; but  too  little  is  precisely  known  on  this  subject  to  justify  any 
definite  statements. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  blood  as  to  density  may  not  be  without 
effect,  upon  the  principles  of  endosmose,  in  favouring  or  opposing 
the  entrance  of  fluids  from  without. 

3.  The  fact  has  been  abundantly  proved,  that  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  opposed  to  absorption ;  and  hence,  in  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  circulation,  medicines  sometimes  act  with  difficulty,  because  not 
readily  taken  into  the  system.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  a  state  of 
high  febrile  excitement,  the  abstraction  of  blood  very  much  favours 
the  action  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  probably  in  part,  at  least, 
by  removing  an  impediment  to  their  absorption.  Substances,  too, 
which  act  powerfully  as  local  irritants,  by  causing  congestion  of  the 
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blood-vessels  in  the  part,  impede  their  own  absorption,  and  thus 
fail  to  act  on  the  system ;  while,  if  applied  in  a  dilate  state,  so  as 
not  to  irritate,  they  may  find  a  ready  entrance.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  blood-vessels  are  relatively  empty,  absorption  is  promoted. 
Hence  medicines  act  more  powerfully  after  fasting,  and  in  reduced 
states  of  the  system  generally,  than  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

4.  The  character  and  state  of  the  medicine  itself  have  also  great 
influence.  Allusion  has  been  i^lready  made  to  the  influence  of  den- 
sity in  opposing  the  absorption  of  medicines.  Volatility  appears  in 
general  to  have  an  opposite  effect;  the  most  volatile  medicines,  for 
the  most  part,  operating  with  greatest  rapidity.  Hence  in  part 
probably  the  very  speedy  effect  of  ether,  chloroform,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid. '  ' 

5.  Greater  or  less  affinity  between  the  medicine  and  the  blood 
appears  also  to  affect  the  facility  of  absorption;  and  substances 
which  unite  with  that  fluid  with  difficulty,  are  scarcely  admitted 
into  the  system.    Castor  oiP  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

6.  The  fluid  form  is  usually  considered  essential  to  absorption, 
and  consequently  to  medicinal  activity,  so  far  at  least  as  the  general 
system  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  many  solid  substances,  nearly 
or  quite  insoluble  in  water,  are  powerful  medicines.  But  they  must 
undergo  changes  wliich  bring  them  into  the  liquid  state,  before 
they  can  gain  access  into  the  blood-vessels.  Such  changes  are 
often  effected  by  the  liquids  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus,  metals, 
in  themselves  insoluble  and  inert,  often  act  energetically  in  conse- 
quence of  oxidation,  and  union  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  But  some  recent  experiments  would  seem  to  show  that 
this  principle  is  less  universal  than  has  been  imagined.  Kabbits 
were  fed  on  finely  powdered  wood  charcoal ;  and  fine  particles  of 
this  substance  were  afterwards  found  abundantly  in  the  blood,  the 
liver,  and  the  lungs.  Starch  mixed  with  charcoal  was  given  to 
frogs;  and  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  were  observed  in  the  blood 
of  the  mesenteric  veins,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  having  their 
characteristic  form,  and  exhibiting  their  characteristic  reaction  with 
iodine.  Similar  results,  though  less  decisive,  were  obtained  with 
mercury  and  sulphur,  both  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  applied  by 
friction  to  the  surface  of  dogs  and  rabbits.*    It  is  conceivable  that 

*  These  experimonts  were  nxade  chiefly  iu  Germany.  Begun  by  Oesterlein,  they 
were  repeated  and  varied  by  Eberhard,  Kolliker,  Meyer,  Donders,  and  Mensouides, 
all  with  more  or  less  confirmatory  results. — {London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette^  March 
13, 1852,  p.  270.) 
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mercury,  being  liquid,  though  insoluble,  should  be  able  to  pene- 
trate the  tissues;  but  il  is  impossible,  with  our  present  views  of 
the  capillnrtes,  that  solid  visible  particles  should  enter  ihein  with- 
out some  solution  of  coutiauity  in  their  coats.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  such  particles,  passing  mechanically  between  the  epithelial 
or  epidermio  cells,  and  thus  separated  from  the  blood  of  the  capil- 
laries only  by  the  extremely  tenuous  coats  of  these  vessels,  and  the 
equally  tenuous  basement  membrane,  may,  by  their  contact  with 
this  delicate  tissue,  cause  minute  openings  in  it,  so  as  to  aclmit 
their  passage,  by  a  sort  of  physiological  action  such  as  that  which 
causes  two  cells  in  contact  to  communicate  together;  and  these 
openiags,  after  the  entrance  of  the  particles,  may  close  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  vital  law. 

7.  Another  modifying  in6uence,  exerted  over  the  absorption  of 
medicines,  is  probably  their  own  power  of  altering  the  condition  of 
the  intervening  membrane,  either  by  a  physiological  or  chemical 
action  upon  it.  Thus,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  con- 
traction produced  by  tannic  acid,  and  the  chemical  reaction  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  might  interfere  with  the  absorption 
of  these  medioiues  in  an  unchanged  state. 

Changes  in  Medkinea  before  avd  after  Absorption,  ami  their  EUmiiia- 
iion.  Of  the  organic  medicinal  substances  none  are  probably  taken 
into  the  system  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  are  furnished  by 
nature.  It  is  only  certain  proximate  principles  contained  in  them 
that  are  absorbed,  such  as  the  volatile  oils,  vegetable  alkaloids, 
bitter  and  colouring  principles,  kc;  the  residue  being  left,  behind 
when  they  arc  applied  externally,  and  either  digested,  or  thrown  off 
by  the  bowels,  when  they  are  swallowed.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of 
garlic,  the  gum,  starch,  sugar,  and  albumen  are  probably  digested, 
the  ligoin  passeS  off  with  the  feces,  and  the  volatile  oil  alone  is 
absorbed.  In  like  manner,  Peruvian  bark  probably  yields  its  quinia, 
cinchooia,  and  quinidia,  rhubarb  its  colouring  matter,  and  aloes  its 
bitter  purgative  principle  to  the  blood;  while  the  remaining  con- 
stituents are  evacuated  or  destroyed. 

A  great  number  of  medicines  undergo  various  changes  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  before  absorption,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  reaction  between  them  and  the  acids,  salts,  and  various 
animal  principles,  introduced  or  secreted,  which  abound  in  those 
passages.  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  many  metallic  oxides  are 
neutralized  by  acids;  metals  are  oxidized  and  form  salts;  metallic 
salts  form  combinations  with  albumen  or  other  proximate  organic 
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principles,  or  imdergo  decomposition  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
other  acids,  or  bj  reaction  with  other  saline  compounds;  oarbonates 
are  decomposed  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  salts  with  vegetable  acids  yield  their  acid  constituent 
to  the  digestive  process,  while  th6ir  bases  appear  to  enter  the  circu*. 
lation  as  carbonates;  acids  often  combine  with  bases  and  form  salts; 
iodine  and  chlorine  becotne  acidified  and  then  neutralised ;  and  by 
some  one  of  the  above,  or  by  other  chemical  reactions,  insoluble 
substances  are  rendered  soluble,  and  consequently  more  capable  of 
absorption. 

Some  medicines  appear  to  be  absorbed  unchanged,  as  ether,  alco- 
hol, chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid,  various  proximate  organic  prin- 
^ciples  previously  isolated,  as  the  volatile  oils  and  vegetable  alkaloids, 
and  many  saline  bodies  in  aqueous  solution. 

Afler  entering  the  Circulation,  many  me^cines  undergo  chemical 
change,  through  the  agency  either  of  principles  they  meet  with  in 
the  blood,  or  of  the  constituents  of  the  various  tissues  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  The  character  of  these  changes  is  not  well 
understood,  and  for  the  most  part  is  merely  conjectural.  It  is  pos* 
sible  that  some  soluble  substances  may  become  insoluble,  and  by  a 
mechanical  operation  modify  the  state  of  the  capillaries.  It  would 
seem  that  certain  metallic  compounds  are  reduced ;  as  mercury  and 
gilver  are  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  the 
tissues.  Some  medicinal  substances,  as  alcohol,  probably  serve  in 
part  the  purpose  of  nutrition  or  respiration ;  being,  in  the  latter 
case,  oxidized  and  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Sooner  or  later  almost  all  the  substances  absorbed  are  eliminated 
from  the  system,  either  unchanged,  or  variously  decomposed ;  the 
change  being  produced  either  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the  process  of 
elimination.  Examples  of  such  change  we  have  in  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  imparts  not  its  own,  but  a  violaceous  odour  to  the 
urine,  and  in  benzoic  acid,  which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  The  elimi- 
nation is  usually  effected,  for  solid  or  non- volatile  matters,  by  the 
great  secreting  organs,  especially  the  kidneys  and  the  skin ;  and  so 
frequently  are  the  former  emunctories  the  avenue  of  escape,  that, 
when  evidence  is  required  of  the  absorption  of  any  medicine,  it  is 
almost  always  sought  for  in  the  urine.  Volatile  substances  escape 
not  only  by  these  organs,  but  in  general  abundantly  also  by  the 
lungs. 
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mercury,  being  liquid,  though  insoluble,  should  be  able  to  pene- 
trate the  tissues;  but  it  is  impossible,  with  our  present  views  of 
the  capillaries,  that  solid  visible  particles  should  enter  them  with- 
out some  solution  of  continuity  in  their  coats.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  such  particles,  passing  mechanically  between  the  epithelial 
or  epidermic  cells,  and  thus  separated  from  the  blood  of  the  capil- 
laries only  by  the  extremely  tenuous  coats  of  these  vessels,  and  the 
equally  tenuous  basement  membra;ie,  may,  by  their  contact  with 
this  delicate  tissue,  cause  minute  openings  in  it,  so  as  to  admit 
their  passage,  by  a  sort  of  physiological  action  such  as  that  which 
causes  two  cells  in  contact  to  communicate  together;  and  these 
openings,  after  the  entrance  of  the  particles,  may  close  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  vital  law. 

7.  Another  modifying  influence,  exerted  over  the  absorption  of 
medicines,  is  probably  their  own  power  of  altering  the  condition  of 
the  intervening  membrane,  either  by  a  physiological  or  chemical 
actio  u  upon  it.  Thus,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  con- 
traction produced  by  tannic  acid,  and  the  chemical  reaction  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  might  interfere  with  the  absorption 
of  these  medicines  in  an  unchanged  state. 

Changes  in  Medicines  before  and  after  Absorption,  and  their  JElimina- 
tion.  Of  the  organic  medicinal  substances  none  are  probably  taken 
into  the  system  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  are  furnished  by 
nature.  It  is  only  certain  proximate  principles  contained  in  them 
that  are  absorbed,  such  as  the  volatile  oils,  vegetable  alkaloids, 
bitter  and  colouring  principles,  &c.;  the  residue  being  lefl  behind 
when  they  are  applied  externally,  and  either  digested,  or  thrown  oflf 
by  the  bowels,  when  they  are  swallowed.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of 
garlic,  the  gum,  starch,  sugar,  and  albumen  are  probably  digested, 
the  lignin  passed  off  with  the  feces,  and  the  volatile  oil  alone  is 
absorbed.  In  like  manner,  Peruvian  bark  probably  yields  its  quinia, 
cinchonia,  and  quinidia,  rhubarb  its  colouring  matter,  and  aloes  its 
bitter  purgative  principle  to  the  blood ;  while  the  remaining  con- 
stituents are  evacuated  or  destroyed. 

A  great  number  of  medicines  undergo  various  changes  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  before  absorption,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  reaction  between  them  and  the  acids,  salts,  and  various 
animal  principles,  introduced  or  secreted,  which  abound  in  those 
passages.  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  many  metallic  oxides  are 
neutralized  by  acids ;  metals  are  oxidized  and  form  salts ;  metallic 
salts  form  combinations  with  albumen  or  other  proximate  organic 
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principles,  or  undergo  decomposition  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
other  acids,  or  bj  reaction  with  other  saline  compounds;  oarbonates 
are  decomposed  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  salts  with  vegetable  acids  yield  their  acid  constituent 
to  the  digestive  process,  while  th6ir  bases  appear  to  enter  the  circu- 
lation as  carbonates;  acids  often  combine  with  bases  and  form  salts; 
iodine  and  chlorine  becotne  acidified  and  then  neutralised ;  and  by 
some  one  of  the  above,  or  by  other  chemical  reactions,  insoluble 
substances  are  rendered  soluble,  and  consequently  more  capable  of 
absorption. 

Some  medicines  appear  to  be  absorbed  unchanged,  as  ether,  alco- 
hol, chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid,  various  proximate  organic  prin- 
^ciples  previously  isolated,  as  the  volatile  oils  and  vegetable  alkaloids, 
and  many  saline  bodies  in  aqueous  solution. 

Afler  entering  the  circulation,  many  me^cines  undergo  chemical 
change,  through  the  agency  either  of  principles  they  meet  with  in 
the  blood,  or  of  the  constituents  of  the  various  tissues  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  The  character  of  these  changes  is  not  well 
understood,  and  for  the  most  part  is  merely  conjectural.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  soluble  substances  may  become  insoluble,  and  by  a 
mechanical  operation  modify  the  state  of  the  capillaries.  It  would 
seem  that  certain  metallic  compounds  are  reduced ;  as  mercury  and 
silver  are  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  the 
tissues.  Some  medicinal  substances,  as  alcohol,  probably  serve  in 
part  the  purpose  of  nutrition  or  respiration ;  being,  in  the  latter 
case,  oxidized  and  thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Sooner  or  later  almost  all  the  substances  absorbed  are  eliminated 
from  the  system,  either  unchanged,  or  variously  decomposed ;  the 
change  being  produced  either  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the  process  of 
elimination.  Examples  of  such  change  we  have  in  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  imparts  not  its  own,  but  a  violaceous  odour  to  the 
urine,  and  in  benzoic  acid,  which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  The  elimi- 
nation is  usually  effected,  for  solid  or  non- volatile  matters,  by  the 
great  secreting  organs,  especially  the  kidneys  and  the  skin ;  and  so 
frequently  are  the  former  emunctories  the  avenue  of  escape,  that, 
when  evidence  is  required  of  the  absorption  of  any  medicine,  it  is 
almost  always  sought  for  in  the  urine.  Volatile  substances  escape 
not  only  by  these  organs,  but  in  general  abundantly  also  by  the 
lungs. 
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The  period  required  for  elimination  is  very  various  with  difTerest 
aubstancea.  With  some  the  process  begins  almost  immediately,  and 
is  completed  in  a  short  time ;  with  others,  it  is  in  various  degrees  pro- 
tracted ;  and  with  a  few,  many  months  elapse  before  the  system  i 
entirely  freed  from  them.  Thus,  A.  F.  Orfila,  having  administered 
bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  01^ 
trate  of  silver  to  dogs,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  impregnate 
their  systems  with  those  metallic  poisooa,  found,  upon  killing  the 
dogs,  and  submitting  their  bodies  to  a  rigid  chemical  examination, 
that  mercury  disappeared  from  their  Byslems  in  a  period  of  frota 
eight  to  eighteen  days,  silver  sometimes  so  early  as  six  weeks,  bal 
in  other  instances  not  until  the  expiration  of  six  months;  wbili 
lead  and  copper  were  found  in  the  liver  eight  months  after  thej 
had  ceased  to  be  administered.  {Gazette  des  Hopitmix^  Jan.  24, 1852, 
With  perhaps  the  aingl*  exception  of  silver,  it  has  not  been  do 
monstrated  that  any  substance  given  medicinally  remains  permai 
nently  in  the  system,  and  in  reference  to  this,  only  in  a  few  ra: 
instanees,  in  which  it  has  been  given  in  large  quantities,  and  for  \ 
long  time.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  somelimea  leaves  a  pertati 
nent  dark  stain  of  the  skin,  probably  from  the  deposition  of  iti 
oxide  in  the  substance  of  the  cutta  vera. 

SDBSKCnON  n. 

Pnmary  Operation  through  the  ^Terves. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  prevalent  belief  thi 
medicines  operated  on  parts  distant  from  the  scat  of  their  appliei 
tion  by  means  of  sympathy;  in  other  words,  by  the  transmissioi 
of  their  local  impressioo  through  afferent  nerves  to  the  nervoi 
centres  in  the  encephalon,  spinal  marrow,  or  ganglia,  and  its  radi* 
ation  thence  to  the  part  or  parts  affected.  In  favour  of  this  opinio 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  want  of  proof,  in  relation  to  the  great  mi 
jority  of  medicines,  that  they  ever  penetrated  into  the  system  bi 
yond  the  original  surface  of  contact;  and,  second!^,  the  great  ra 
pidity  with  which  some  of  them  produced  their  effects,  which  wi 
supposed  entirely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  actual  convey 
ance  to  the  seat  of  these  effects.  But  since  it  has  been  discovert 
that  almost  all  medicines  are  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  tl 
circulation,  and  that  perhaps  in  no  instance  are  their  effects  felt  ij 
a  time  shorter  than  that  required  for  their  conveyance  with  tl 
blood  to  the  part  acted  on,  the  explanation  of  their  operation  bj 
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sympathy,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  has  become 
unnecessary,  and,  in  reference  to  most  medicines,  is,  I  think,  quite 
untenable. 

It  is  true  that  many  medicines  produce  local  impressions,  which 
are  followed  by  effects  in  parts  more  or  less  distant,  that  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  supposition  of  the  transfer  of  the  medicines 
themselves,  and  must,  therefore,  be  brought  about  through  nervous 
agency.  Thus,  tobacco  and  ammonia,  applied  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  occasion  sneezing,  undoubtedly  through  the 
intervention  of  the  nerves  and  the  nervous  centres;  and  in  the  same 
way  we  must  account  for  such  effects  as  the  sweat  and  feeling  of 
coldness  in  the  forehead,  sometimes  following  the  application  of  com- 
mon salt  to  the  tongue,  and  the  flow  of  tears  and  saliva  resulting 
from  horseradish  in  the  mouth.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  these 
are  secondary  effects,  dependent  on  mere  irritation  of  the  part  first 
impressed,  and  which  might  equally  result  from  any  other  cause 
capable  of  producing  an  equal  amount  of  irritation.  They  are  not 
the  primary  or  characteristic  action  of  the  medicines,  which  alone 
we  are  now  considering.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  theory  of 
nervous  transmission,  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  impression  on  the 
surface  of  application  should  be  conveyed  unchanged,  or  merely 
modified;  or  at  least  that  the  remote  effect  should  be  of  a  charac- 
teristic nature,  and  not  the  same  as  that  which  any  irritant  might 
produce. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  facts  tending  to  show  that, 
in  some  instances,  medicines  do  propagate  their  primary  and  pecu- 
liar influence  through  the  nerves.  Thus,  certain  fetid  substances, 
which  act  eflBciently  as  antispasmodics  when  introdueed  into  the 
stomach  or  rectum,  seem,  by  their  mere  impression  on  the  olfactory 
nerves,  to  give  rise  to  the  same  effects ;  and  tobacco  and  lobelia 
occasion,  by  their  presence  in  the  fauces,  nauseating  impressions 
very  similar  to  those  produced  by  them  when  swallowed.  I  think 
every  practitioner  in  the  habit  of  administering  opiates  by  enema, 
for  the  relief  of  nephritic  and  uterine  pains,  strangury,  &c.,  must 
have  witnessed  a  greater  and  more  speedy  effect  from  them  thus 
given,  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  transmission  of  their  anodyne  influence  through 
the  neighbouring  nervous  centres ;  as,  if  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, they  would  reach  the  seat  of  action  no  sooner  than  if  absorbed 
from  the  stomach,  and,  indeed,  less  speedily  and  efficiently ;  as 
medicines  administered  by  the  rectum  are  well  known  to  affect  the 
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system  less  readily  than  when  swallowed.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think, 
premature  to  reject  altogether  this  mode  of  medicinal  operation; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  substances  may  operate 
in  both  ways,  giving  rise  to  an  impression  through  nervous  trans- 
mission, which  may  be  afterwards  strengthened,  and  perhaps  modi* 
fied,  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  medicine  through  the  circa- 
lation. 


SUBSECTION  in. 
Primary  Local  Operation, 

By  the  expression,  local  action^  is  here  meant  that  exerted  on  the 
part,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  part,  to  which  the 
medicine  is  originally  applied. 

Some  medicines  are  exclusively  local  in  their  operation.  Such  are 
those  applied  directly  to  any  surface,  with  a  view  to  some  mechanical, 
physical,  or  chemical  in6uence  on  that  surface.  It  is  probable  that 
certain  medicines  which  act  physiologically,  that  is,  through  the 
vital  properties  of  the  system,  are  also  exclusively  local  Medicines 
incapable  of  being  absorbed,  if  there  be  any,  would  belong  to  this 
category.  An  example  of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  we 
have  in  castor  oil. 

Many  medicines  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  local  in  their 
action,  which,  under  others,  may  enter  the  system,  and  operate  on 
distant  parts.  Thus,  substances  capable  of  violently  irritating  or  in- 
flaming the  surface  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  when  employed 
so  as  to  produce  this  effect,  are  little  apt  to  be  absorbed,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  the  distension  of  the  capillaries;  whereas,  if 
previously  diluted  so  as  not  to  irritate,  they  may  find  a  ready 
entrance  into  the  circulation. 

Other  medicines  both  act  locally,  and,  entering  the  circulation, 
produce  the  same  or  dissimilar  effects  on  distant  parts.  Thus,  opium 
and  chloroform  operate  as  anodynes  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  subsequently  produce  the  same  effect 
throughout  the  system  by  acting  upon  the  nervous  centres ;  while 
tartar  emetic  is  irritant  in  its  local  operation,  but  sedative  when 
acting  through  the  circulation  upon  the  heart.  Medicines  of  this 
kind  are  often  used  in  reference  to  their  local  effects. 

In  most  cases  of  local  action,  the  influence  of  the  medicine 
extends  more  or  less  beyond  the  original  surface  of  contact.  Thus, 
the  anodyne  influence  of  chloroform,  applied  to  the  skin,  often 
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penetrates  through  this  tissae  to  parts  beneath  it,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  opium,  camphor,  aconite,  and  other  medicines  of 
the  kind.  Castor  oil,  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane,  calls  the  muscular  coat  into  action.  An  irritant 
substance  often  extends  its  effects  both  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and 
to  a  considerable  distance  superficially  beyond  the  surface  of  con- 
tact. How  is  this  result  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  some  instances, 
probably,  by  the  penetration  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  to  a 
certain  extent,  either  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids, 
or  on  that  of  capillary  attraction,  or  of  both.  In  others,  the 
effect  may  be  propagated  by  what  Mr.  Hunter  denominates  contin- 
uous sympathy ;  spreading  along  the  course  of  the  tissue  affected, 
with  a  gradual  diminution,  until  quite  lost  Again,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  influence  may  be  extended  to  neighbouring  parts 
through  common  nervous  centres  in  the  vicinity ;  as  when  the 
extract  of  belladonna,  rubbed  upon  the  eyelids,  produces  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  or  opium  in  the  rectum  relieves  pain  in  the  ureters ; 
in  neither  of  which  instances  can  the  result  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
the  circulation,  as  the  effect  should  in  this  case  be,  what  it  is  known 
not  to  be,  equally  great  and  rapid  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  the 
medicine  may  be  applied,  supposing  it  to  be  equally  distant  from 
the  heart,  and  to  afford  equal  facilities  for  absorption.  Finally,  the 
effect  may  be  secondary,  as  in  the  instance  of  castor  oil,  which 
directly  irritates  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  as  any  other  similar 
irritant  would  do,  indirectly  excites  the  peristaltic  movement, 
through  the  agency  of  the  physiological  law  which  determines  the 
latter  result  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former. 

SUBSECTION  IV. 

Modes  of  Primary  Operation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  rather  the  seat  of  the  opera- 
tion of  medicines,  and  their  manner  of  reaching  it,  than  the  mode 
in  which  they  produce  their  effects.  The  latter  point  must  now 
receive  attention. 

1.  Mechanical  or  Physical  MetJiods.  The  operation  of  medicines 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  purely  mechanical  or  physical.  Thus, 
they  may  act  by  excluding  the  atmospheric  air,  as  in  the  instance 
of  collodion  applied  to  the  skin  in  cutaneous  affections ;  by  min- 
gling with  and  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  various  acrid  substances, 
as  in  the  operation  of  demulcents;  by  the  influence  of  gravity,  as 
VOL.  I.— 2 
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illustrated  by  the  laxative  effects  of  metallio  mercury;  or  by  their 
shape  aud  bulk,  as  when  bran,  mustard  seed,  small  shot,  &c.,  operate 
on  the  bowels  by  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Endosmose  and  JEocoantose.  Another  physical  mode  of  action  has 
recently  been  suggested,  which,  though  not  yet  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, is  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility.  Befer- 
ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  entrance  of  medicines  into  the 
blood-vessels  on  the  principle  of  endosmose.  Poiseuille  and  others 
have  demonstrated  that,  if  the  serum  of  the  blood  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  an  animal  membrane  out  of  the  body,  and  certain  strong 
saline  solutions,  or  other  concentrated  liquids  on  the  other  side,  a 
current  of  the  serum  is  made  to  pet  through  the  membrane  towards 
the  denser  liquid;  while,  if  the  solution  be  very  weak,  the  current  is 
established  in  a  contrary  direction.  Hence,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  strong  solutions  of  certain  salts  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  act  as  cathartics,  by  producing  an  extravasation  of  the  serum 
from  the  blood-vessels;  while  weak  solutions  of  the  same  may  enter 
the  vessels,  and  thus  act  on  the  system  generally.  This  principle 
has  be^n  extensively  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  action  of 
medicines;  the  general  rule  being,  that  a  liquid  denser  than  the 
blood  will  produce  exosmose  of  the  serum,  and  thus  operate  as  an 
evacuant.^  But  the  principle  is  not  reconcilable  with  many  facts 
which  might  be  adduced,  and  is  wholly  insufficient  to  explain  many 
others.  To  mention  only  a  single  example.  Chloroform  taken 
internally,  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  produces  effects  on 
the  system  which  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  other  cause  than 
its  presence  in  the  circulation.  It  must,  therefore,  enter  the  blood- 
vessels, though  vastly  denser  than  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  fails 
to  produce  the  extravasation,  which  ought  to  take  place  upon  the 
principle  of  exosmose  referred  to.  Still,  this  physic^  property  may 
be  received  as  one  of  the  probable  agencies  through  which  medi- 
cines operate,  though,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  of  universal  or  even  general  application. 

The  supposed  agency  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  has  been  car- 
ried much  further  than  to  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  medicines 
on  exposed  surfaces.  Thus,  it  may  be  exerted  in  the  circulation 
itself,  causing  the  character  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  vary  with  the 
varying  relative  density  of  the  serum  without,  and  the  liquid  within 

*  See  experiments  of  Poiaeuille  (  Comptes  renduSy  xiz.  944,  A.  B.  1844),  and  of  Dr. 
CogsweU  (^Land,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.^  Jan.  3, 1S52,  p.  23). 
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tendeDCj,  upon  tlie  oowition  of  tbe  depressing  inflnence,  to  an  ele- 
▼mtion  of  tbe  fanotion  beyond  its  medium  state.  Tbis  depends 
upon  tbe  prindple,  tbat  excitability  is  recrnited  by  rest  Tbe  re- 
suiting  eleration  of  function  is  usually  denominated  reaction.  It  is, 
howeTer,  much  less  frequently  noticed  as  a  oansequence  of  depress- 
ing medicineSy  tban  tbe  contrary  condition  of  depression  after  ex- 
citants; probably  because  sedatire  medicines  usually  impair  power, 
as  well  as  reduce  action.  But  a  fine  example  of  it  is  aflbrded  in 
the  reaction  which  follows  the  depressing  influence  of  cold. 

8.  Tkrou^  Ae  Dependence  of  Function.  Most  of  tbe  fanctions  of 
our  system  are  more  or  less  mutually  dependent,  so  that  any  con- 
siderable derangement  of  one  will  in  some  degree  aflbct  tbe  others. 
A  disturbance,  therefore,  of  one  of  tbe  more  influential  fbnctions, 
produced  by  a  medicine  acting  primarily  upon  tbe  organs  of  tbat 
function,  will  be  followed  by  disorder  in  all  tbe  rest;  and  this  dis- 
order will  obviously  be  a  secondary  eflbct  of  the  medicine.  Thus, 
alcohol,  opium,  and  quiuia,  largely  taken,  occasion  so  much  excite- 
ment and  active  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain,  as 
to  disqualify  them  from  transmitting  their  usual  influence  to  the 
varioQS  organic  functions,  as  those  of  respiration,  circulation,  and 
secretion,  which  consequently  become  much  depressed ;  and  general 
prostration  ensues.  Tbe  active  cerebral  congestion  is  a  primary, 
the  general  prostration  a  secondary  efieot  of  the  medicine.  This  is 
a  highly  important  principle,  and  of  very  extensive  application.  A 
due  attention  to  it  is  essential  to  the  practitioner.  Suppose  that  it 
should  be  disregarded  in  the  cases  just  stated,  and  tbe  prostration 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  direct  and  characteristic  action  of  the 
medicine.  A  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain  might  thus^be  mis- 
taken for  a  really  sedative  medicine,  and  administered  with  the  most 
serious  results  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease. 

In  like  manner,  a  medicine,  powerfully  depressing  in  its  action 
upon  the  cerebral  centres,  would  be  followed  by  great  general  pros- 
tration; and  this  would  really  be,  as  well  as  in  the  former  instance,  a 
secondary  effect :  but  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  making 
the  distinction ;  because  the  secondary  is  of  the  same  character  with 
the  primary  effect,  and  no  mistake  could  occur  of  the  nature  of  that 
above  referred  to. 

The  results  of  what  is  denominated  the  ehock^  are  another  exam- 
ple of  the  secondary  operation  of  medicines  belonging  to  the  same 
category.  Any  sudden  and  violent  impression,  as  from  a  fall,  a 
blow,  a  surgidd  operation,  or  some  strong  emotion,  primarily  over- 
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tbis  peculiar  direction  of  medicines  bj  tlie  supposition,  that  it  i> 
only  in  the  organs  affected  that  they  find  afSnitiea  capable  of  beinj 
disturbed  by  their  presence. 

It  is  not  iniposaiblc  that  some  medicines  may  act  upon  the  blood 
through  its  vital  properties,  modifying  the  condition  of  the  living 
corpuscles  and  fibrin,  in  the  same  manner  as  others  act  upon  the 
living  solid  tissues.  Such  medicines  may  operate  exclusively  oB 
the  blood,  producing  effects  upon  the  various  functions  simply 
through  the  chauge  effected  in  that  fluid;  or  they  may  operate  at 
the  same  time  directly  upon  the  organs.  The  probability,  howevMy 
is,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  medicines  are  merely 
conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  part  in  which  their  effects  are  expe^ 
riencedj  for  otherwise  these  effects  would  be  more  frequently 
universal,  as  any  change  in  the  blood  itself  must  be  felt  more  ot 
less  in  all  the  organs  and  functions. 


Secondary  Operation  of  Medicines. 

The  secondary  operation  of  medicines  has  been  already  defined 
to  be  that  which  follows  tbeir  original  and  characteristic  impressiOB, ' 
in  consequence  of  certain  physiological  laws.  Without  treating  is 
this  place  of  the  resulting  effects,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  in  a 
general  way,  the  several  modes  in  which  they  are  produced. 

1.  B;/  ifie  Depression  following  Kccitement.  It  is  a  general  physio- 
logical law,  that  excessive  excitement  of  any  function  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  degree  of  depression,  upon  the  removal 
of  the  cause.  When,  therefore,  an  excitant  medicine  ceases  to  act, 
its  original  and  characteristic  operation  is  succeeded  not  only  by  a 
subsidence  of  the  excitement,  but  by  a  reduction  of  the  actions  of 
the  part  affected  below  the  standard  of  health.  This  depression  is 
oHen  experienced  even  before  the  complete  elimination  of  the  medi- 
cine from  the  system ;  for  the  excitability  may  have  been  so  far 
exhausted  by  the  excess,  that  the  influence  of  the  excitant  ceases  to 
be  felt,  and  the  healthy  vital  stimuli  have  no  longer  their  ordinary 
influence.  The  prostration  which  follows  a  debauch  is  often  ob- 
servable, while  yet  the  breath  smells  of  the  alcohol. 

2.  By  the  Reaction  following  Depression.  When  any  of  the  functiona 
are  depressed  by  an  agency  whiuh  simply  restrains  action,  without 
impairing  the  vital  forces  or  deranging  the  organization,  there  is  a 
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tendoDCj,  upon  the  oowition  of  t^  depressing  inflnenoe,  to  an  ele- 
ration  of  the  Amotion  beyond  its  medium  state.  This  depends 
npon  the  principle,  that  exoitabilitj  is  recruited  by  rest  The  Tt- 
suiting  eleration  of  function  is  usually  denominated  reaction.  It  is, 
bowoTer,  much  less  frequently  noticed  as  a  oansequence  of  depress- 
ing medicines,  than  the  oontrary  condition  of  depression  after  ex- 
citants; probably  because  sedatire  medicines  usually  impair  power, 
as  well  as  reduce  action.  But  a  fine  example  of  it  is  aflbrded  in 
die  reaction  which  follows  the  depressing  influence  of  cold. 

8.  Through  the  Dependence  of  Function.  Most  of  the  fanctions  of 
our  sjrstem  are  more  or  less  mutually  dependent,  so  that  any  con- 
siderable derangement  of  one  will  in  some  degree  aflbct  the  others. 
A  disturbance,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  more  influential  ftinctions, 
produced  by  a  medicine  acting  primarily  upon  the  organs  of  that 
f auction,  will  be  followed  by  disorder  in  all  the  rest;  and  this  dis- 
<nder  will  obviously  be  a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine.  Thus, 
alcohol,  opium,  and  quiuia,  largely  taken,  occasion  so  much  excite- 
ment and  active  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain,  as 
to  disqualify  them  from  transmitting  their  usual  influence  to  the 
varioQS  organic  functions,  as  those  of  respiration,  circulation,  and 
secretion,  which  oonsequently  become  much  depressed ;  and  general 
prostration  ensues.  The  active  cerebral  congestion  is  a  primary, 
the  general  prostration  a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine.  This  is 
a  highly  important  principle,  and  of  very  extensive  application.  A 
due  attention  to  it  is  essential  to  the  practitioner.  Suppose  that  it 
should  be  disregarded  in  the  cases  just  stated,  and  the  prostration 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  direct  and  characteristic  action  of  the 
medicine.  A  powerfal  stimulant  to  the  brain  might  thus^  be  mis- 
taken for  a  really  sedative  medicine,  and  administered  with  the  most 
serious  results  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease. 

In  like  manner,  a  medicine,  powerfully  depressing  in  its  action 
upon  the  cerebral  centres,  would  be  followed  by  great  general  pros- 
tration; and  this  would  really  be,  as  well  as  in  the  former  instance,  a 
secondary  effect :  but  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  making 
the  distinction ;  because  the  secondary  is  of  the  same  character  with 
the  primary  effoct,  and  no  mistake  could  occur  of  the  nature  of  that 
above  referred  to. 

The  results  of  what  is  denominated  (he  ehock^  are  another  exam- 
ple of  the  secondary  operation  of  medicines  belonging  to  the  same 
category.  Any  sudden  and  violent  impression,  as  from  a  fall,  a 
blow,  a  surgical  operation,  or  some  strong  emotion,  primarily  over- 
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-whelms  and  paralyzes  the  cerebral  centres,  and  secondarily  occasions 
general  prostration.  Now  certain  meilicines  of  great  violence,  as 
for  example  the  corrosive  poisons  taken  largely  into  the  stomach, 
may  produce  a  similar  shock  upon  the  nervous  centres,  followed  by 
a  similar  general  depression,  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  this 
principle,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  a  directly  depressing 
agency,  and  treated  as  such  with  very  serious  consequences. 

The  operation  upon  the  system  at  large  of  medicines  which  act 
by  changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  is  another  example  of  the 
same  kind.  The  general  efl'ects  result  from  the  state  of  the  blood, 
and  not  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  medicine,  and  are,  there- 
fore, secondary  efieels  of  the  latter. 

4.  Through  (/je  Principle  of  SympaOiy,  or  Nervous  Transmission, 
Though  it  is  not  probable  that  special  or  peculiar  impressions  of 
medicines  are,  to  any  considerable  extent,  conveyed  from  the  part 
impressed  through  the  nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  other  parts,  yet  mere  excitative  impressions,  or  those 
consisting  in  pure  irritation  or  inflammation,  are  undoubtedly  thus 
conveyed.  What  is  special  in  the  influence  of  the  medidne  is, 
therefore,  mainly  limited  to  its  surface  of  contact;  while  it  is  only 
the  pure  irritation,  such  as  may  result  from  any  irritating  cause 
whatever, that  is  conveyed  away,and  propagated  through  the  nerves, 
This  transmission  of  irritation  arises  from  a  general  physiological 
law,  and  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine.  Thus,  a 
rubefacient  or  epispastic  may  excite  so  much  local  inflammation  as, 
through  the  nervous  centres,  to  bring  many  of  the  organs  into  sym- 
pathy, and  in  this  way  to  produce  general  excitement,  and  even  fever. 
The  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  akin,  cerebral  disturbance, 
ice,  which  enter  into  this  excitement,  are  secondary  etfects  of  the 
rubefacient  or  epispastic,  the  primary  action  of  which  is  limited  to 
the  portion  of  skin  to  which  it  was  applied.  This  principle  is  also 
of  extensive  application  in  explaining  the  efiects  of  medicines. 

5.  Through  the  Principle  of  Revulsion  or  Derivation.  There  is  in  the 
system  but  a  limited  amount  of  blood,  and  of  nervous  power.  When 
these  are  concentrated,  or  accumulated  in  undue  amount,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  local  irritant  or  otherwise,  in  some  one  part  or  organ, 
they  must  be  deficient  elsewhere;  and  a  depression  must  ensue  in 
those  functions  which  are  not  irritated  by  sympathy  with  the  part 
or  organ  originally  aflcctcd.  Supposing  the  local  accumulation  of 
blood  and  nervous  power  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  medi- 
cinal agent,  the  depression  produced  elsewhere  is  a  secondary  effect 
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of  that  agent  'Now  it  may  have  liappened  that  the  parts  de- 
pressed were  previously  i&  a  state  of  morbid  ezcitement|  which  has 
thus  been  dimimshed,  and  perhaps  entirely  remoyed  by  the  direc- 
tion giyen  towards  the  seat  of  the :  primary  influence.  The  name 
of  rwubim  OT  derivation  has  been  given  to  this  forced  transfer  of 
morbid  action;  and  we  frequently  avail  ourselves  of  the  principle 
in  the  treatmeint  ci  diiease.  '  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a  blister 
lelieves  iotemal  inflammation.  It  is  upon  this^  also»  in  part,  that  a 
cathartio,  by  producing  a  moderate  irritation  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  intestine^  draws  ofT  morbid  excitement  from  other  organs, 
and  especially  from  the  brain.  Indeed,  whatever  remedy  occasions 
a  local  irritation  may  thus  prove  the  means  of  unseating  irritation 
elsewhere.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  diversion  of  disease,  thus 
effeotedi  is  a  secondary  operation  of  the  remedy. 

Upon  the  same  principle  exactly,  operating  reversely,  a  depres- 
sion of  imy  part  or  organ,  by  diminishing  the  blood  and  nervous 
power  in  tbi9  part  affected,  must  cause  their  accumulation  elsewhere; 
and  thus,  depressing  or  sedative  medicines,  acting  locally,  may, 
through  a  secondary  operation,  cause  irritation  in  some  other  posi- 
tion. For  example,  lead-water  applied  to  a  gouty  foot,  by  dimin- 
ishiog  the  inflammatory  excitement  there,  may  secondarily  occasion 
inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Medicines  are  not  often  employed  in 
reference  to  such  effects;  but  this  mode  of  secondary  action  should 
be  understood,  if  on  no  other  account,  at  least  in  order  that  its 
injurious  effects  may  be  guarded  against. 

6.  T%rough  the  Efforts  of  Nature  to  Repair  Injuries.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that,  when  any 
injurious  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  system,  actions  are  induced 
with  the  object,  and  frequently  with  the  effect,  of  obviating  the 
injury,  or  repairing  the  damage  inflicted.  It  is  probable  that  many 
diseases  are  nothing  more  than  the  struggles  of  the  system  to  free 
itself  from  some  noxious  agent,  or  to  counteract  its  influence.  The 
abnormal  impressions  made  by  medicines  are  often,  no  doubt,  upon 
this  principle,  followed  by  resisting  or  corrective  efforts  of  nature, 
which  must  rank  among  the  secondary  effects  of  the  medicine, 
and  may  sometimes  be  taken  advantage  of  for  remedial  purposes. 
Thus,  the  death  of  a  part  produced  by  an  escharotic  is  the  primary 
effect  of  the  medicine;  the  subsequent  inflammation,  ulceration, 
sloughing,  and  suppurative  discharge,  are  secondary  effects,  in- 
tended  for  the  repair  of  the  injury,  and  useful  in  reference  to 
pre-existing  disease,  upon  the  principles  of  revulsion  and  depletion. 
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whelms  and  paralyzes  the  cerebral  centres,  and  secondarily  occasions 
general  prostration.  Now  certain  medicines  of  great  violence,  as 
for  example  the  corrosive  poisons  taken  largely  into  the  stomach, 
may  produce  a  similar  shock  upon  the  nervous  centres,  followed  by 
a  similar  general  depression,  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  this 
principle,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  a  directly  depressing 
agency,  and  treated  as  such  with  very  serious  consequences. 

The  operation  upon  the  system  at  large  of  medicines  which  act 
by  changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  is  another  example  of  the 
same  kind.  The  general  effects  result  from  the  state  of  the  blood, 
and  not  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  medicine,  and  are,  there- 
fore, secondary  effects  of  the  latter. 

4.  Through  the  Principle  of  Sympathy^  or  Nervous  Transmissum. 
Though  it  is  not  probable  that  special  or  peculiar  impressions  of 
medicines  are,  to  any  considerable  extent,  conveyed  from  the  part 
impressed  through  the  nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence 
transmitted  to  other  parts,  yet  mere  excitative  impressions,  or  those 
consisting  in  pure  irritation  or  inflammation,  are  undoubtedly  thus 
conveyed.  What  is  special  in  the  influence  of  the  medicine  is, 
therefore,  mainly  limited  to  its  surface  of  contact;  while  it  is  only 
the  pure  irritation,  such  as  may  result  from  any  irritating  cause 
whatever,  that  is  conveyed  away,  and  propagated  through  the  nerves. 
This  transmission  of  irritation  arises  from  a  general  physiological 
law,  and  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  effect  of  the  medicine.  Thus,  a 
rubefacient  or  epispastic  may  excite  so  much  local  inflammation  as, 
through  the  nervous  centres,  to  bring  many  of  the  organs  into  sym- 
pathy, and  in  this  way  to  produce  general  excitement,  and  even  fever. 
The  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  cerebral  disturbance, 
&C.,  which  enter  into  this  excitement,  are  secondary  effects  of  the 
rubefacient  or  epispastic,  the  primary  action  of  which  is  limited  to 
the  portion  of  skin  to  which  it  was  applied.  This  principle  is  also 
of  extensive  application  in  explaining  the  effects  of  medicines. 

5.  Through  the  Principle  of  Revulsion  or  Derivation.  There  is  in  the 
system  but  a  limited  amount  of  blood,  and  of  nervous  power.  When 
these  are  concentrated,  or  accumulated  in  undue  amount,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  local  irritant  or  otherwise,  in  some  one  part  or  organ, 
they  must  be  deficient  elsewhere;  and  a  depression  must  ensue  in 
those  functions  which  are  not  irritated  by  sympathy  with  the  part 
or  organ  originally  affected.  Supposing  the  local  accumulation  of 
blood  and  nervous  power  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  medi- 
cinal agent,  the  depression  produced  elsewhere  is  a  secondary  effect 
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taral  change;  and  as  arganioi  all  that  are  attended  with  aooh 
change;  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  these  tenns,  as 
employed  in  the  present  work. 

In  the  sense  jnst  lefiuned  to^  the  effects  of  the  great  m^oritj  of 
medicines,  as  ordinarily  used,  are  ezdusivelj  functional;  and  it  is 
chi^y  those  employed  externally,  to  inflame,  vesicato,  or  cauterize, 
that  can  be  said  to  operate  easentially  by  a  change  of  structure. 


SECTION  in. 

Characteristic  I^ects  of  Medicines. 

Medioiies  either  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  the  healthy  functions ; 
and,  in  reference  to  these  several  effects,  are  called  sUmulanis^  seda* 
tives^  and  aUeraHvei;  the  effoets  themselyes  being  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  stimulation^  sedation^  and  alteration.  It  has  been  main* 
tained  thal|  from  the  very  nature  of  the  vital  functions,  medicines 
can  nttbd  them  in  no  other  way  than  either  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  them,  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
d^vee  in  which  they  produce  these  effects  respectively,  or  in  the 
seal  of  their  action.  But  this  doctrine  is  purely  hypothetical,  and 
is  exposed,  apparently  at  least,  by  numerous  &ioto.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  witness  peculiar  effects  iVom  different  medi- 
eineSi  without  any  observable  increase  or  diminution  of  the  vital 
fimcticms;  and  this  difference  may  often  be  observed  in  medicines 
acting  on  the  same  part  Besides,  in  relation  to  those  which  are 
essentially  either  stimulant  or  sedative,  we  observe  characteristic 
peculiarities  which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  the  degree  or  direc- 
tion of  their  action.  Thus,  in  relation  to  medicines  the  effects  of 
which  are  visible,  we  have  intense  redness  with  comparatively  little 
tendency  to  vesication  from  mustard,  a  less  degree  of  redness  with 
krge  vesication  from  cantharides,  a  copious  vesicular  eruption  from 
eroton  oil,  a  peculiar  pustular  eruption  from  tartar  emetic,  and  the 
production  of  urticarious  wheals  from  the  nettle,  all  acting  on  the 
same  portion  of  the  surface,  and  all  excitant  in  their  operation. 
Now  it  is  possible  that^  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the  result  may 
be  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  irritants  severally  to 
some  distinct  constituent  of  the  skin;  but  this  has  not  been  proved; 
and,  in  reference  to  a  great  number  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  medi- 
cines, such  a  direction  to  distinct  constituents  of  the  structure  is 
altc^ether  insusceptible  of  proof.    In  the  present  state  of  know- 
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7.  Through  the  Removal  of  the  Cause.  Very  many  of  the  morbid 
actions  or  states  of  the  system  are  secondary,  depending  upon  the 
existence  of  some  other  action  or  condition,  upon  the  removal  of 
which,  the  effect  also  ceases.  It  is  obvious  that  a  medicine,  which 
by  its  primary  operation  removes  the  cause,  and  thus  cures  the 
disease,  acts  secondarily  in  relation  to  the  latter  effect.  Thus,  acid 
in  the  stomach  often  occasions  severe  headache,  which  is  cured  by 
an  antacid,  or  an  emetic.  The  neutralization  or  evacuation  of  the 
offending  agent  is  the  primary  operation  of  the  medicine,  the  cessa- 
tion  of  the  headache  a  secondary  effect.  This  is  a  very  extensive 
remedial  principle. 

It  is  very  often  diflBcult  to  determine  which  are  primary  and 
which  secondary  effects  of  medicines;  and  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion will  often  rest  on  the  view  which  may  be  entertained  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  remedy.  In  the  instance,  for  example,  of  a 
sedative  depressing  the  cerebral  functions,  the  question  of  its  pri- 
mary or  secondary  action  on  the  brain  will  be  determined  by  our 
opinion  upon  the  point,  whether  it  is  merely  carried  by  the  blood 
to  the  brain,  or  operates  on  that  organ  exclusively  through  changes 
first  produced  in  the  blood,  incapacitating  that  fluid  from  the  per* 
formance  of  its  proper  functions.  In  the  latter  case,  the  character- 
istic sedative  operation  of  the  medicine  must  be  considered  as 
secondary.  But  it  is  the  safest  rule  to  consider  the  obvious  effects 
of  a  remedy  as  primary,  unless  some  intermediate  stage  in  its  ope- 
ration can  be  positively  demonstrated,  or  rendered  extremely  proba- 
ble by  observed  facts. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
J^ffeett  qf  Medieme$. 

ACTION  L 

Estimation  of  their  Powers  or  Effects. 

Lv  treating  of  the  efleots  of  medicines,  tlio  first  point  which  oSm 
itself  for  consideratioQ  is  ihu  method  by  which  they  can  be  woev- 
tained.  Is  it  possible  to  determine,  before  trying  a  medicine  opoD 
the  human  system,  what  will  bo  its  eflects?  Do  its  sensiUe  or 
chemical  properties,  its  botanical  relations,  or  iw  action  upon  in- 
ferior animals,  alTord  us  uny  facilities  in  this  respect? 

1.  Thrmi^h  their  Sensible  Properties.  Much  importance  has  been 
attached  by  somo  to  the  sensible  properties  of  colour,  taste,  and 
smell.  In  relation  to  the  first,  it  is  probably  altogotlier  tiBeloM. 
The  times  are  long  past,  when  a  eorrospondenoe  between  the  colour 
of  a  medicine,  and  that  of  the  fiuids  or  solids  of  the  body,  waa  coa* 
■idered  aa  indioatiTS  of  a  therapeatic  relation;  when,  for  example, 
dragon's  blood  -was  thought  uaoful  in  hemorrhage  becaase  it  waa 
red,  and  turmeric  io  jaundice  because  it  was  yellow.  The  nnell 
and  taite,  howerer,  are  more  aigQiflcatire ;  substances  resembling 
each  other  in  these  respects,  having  in  many  inatances  a  similarity 
of  medioinal  effect.  Thua,  aromatios  are  usually  excitant,  carmina- 
tire,  and  antiemetic;  fetid  substances,  often  antispasmodic;  Bweet 
rabstanoes,  demulcent;  those  having  an  astringent  taste,  styptic; 
and  bitters,  tonic:  but,  in  such  general  statements,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  so  many  exceptions  as  to  deprive  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  practical  value. 

2.  Through  their  Chemical  Relaliona,  Analogy  in  chemical  con- 
stitution is  also  not  unfrequently  attended  with  similarity  in  medical 
virtues.  The  preparations  of  any  one  of  the  ordinary  metala  have 
a  remarkable  correspondence  in  their  effects  upon  the  system;  and 
there  are  several  metals  which  greatly  resemble  one  another.  The 
mineral  acids,  the  vegetable  acids,  the  inorganic  alkalies,  and  the 
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neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies,  constitute  groups,  of  whieli  one  indi- 
vidual may  often  be  substituted  for  another  without  disadvantage. 
But  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  sensible  properties, 
there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  that  no  practical  conclusion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  properties  of  any  particular  medicine  should  be  relied 
on  without  careful  trial. 

3.  Through  their  Botanical  Affinities,  The  same  may  be  said  of 
botanical  affinities;  though  more  importance  has  perhaps  been 
attached  to  these  than  to  either  of  the  preceding  grounds  of  judg- 
ment. It  might  indeed  be  inferred,  that  the  similarity  in  internal 
constitution,  which  gives  to  plants  those  resemblances  in  obvious 
structure  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  arrangement  into  natural 
families,  would  also  give  them  a  certain  identity  in  other  respects, 
and  among  the  re^t,  in  their  operation . upon  the  system;  and 
observation  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
inference.  Plants  belonging  to  the  same  genus  yield  very  fre- 
quently not  only  similar,  but  identical  medical  products.  Thus, 
the  oaks  yield  tannic  acid,  the  pines  oil  of  turpentine,  the  cinchonas 
quinia  and  cinchonia,  the  different  species  of  strychnos  strychnia 
and  brucia,  the  gentians  gentianin,  the  poppies  morphia,  and  the 
garlics  a  characteristic  volatile  oil.  This  resemblance  extends  also 
very  frequently  to  much  larger  groups ;  and  many  of  the  natural 
orders  of  plants  have  great  similarity  in  medical  virtue.  Examples 
of  this  we  have  in  the  Malvacew,  which  are  demulcent,  the  OenHan- 
acese  tonic,  the  Oonvolvulaceas  purgative,  the  Solanaceee  narcotic,  the 
JEuphorbiacem  emeto-cathartic  and  acrid,  the  Pinaceee  stimulant,  the 
Brasaicacess  stimulant,  pungent,  and  acrid.  Yet  in  almost  every 
family  there  are  instances,  and,  in  some,  very  striking  instances;  in 
which  not  only  are  the  characteristic  medical  properties  wanting, 
but  others  wholly  diflferent,  and  even  in  some  measure  opposite  are 
possessed;  while  similar  and  even  identical  medical  virtues  belong 
to  plants  having  no  botanical  affinity  whatever.  Thus,  in  the 
Convolvuhcem  above  mentioned,  there  are  some  species  wholly  des- 
titute of  purgative  properties,  as  the  esculent  sweet  potato;  and 
among  the  Solanacese  is  capsicum,  which  is  simply  stimulant,  without 
being  in  the  least  narcotic.  Among  the  Ranunculacess  is  Hepatica^ 
which  is  slightly  astringent,  tonic,  and  demulcent;  Hellebonis, 
powerfully  purgative ;  Zanthorrhiza  and  Goptis^  simply  tonic ;  Aconi- 
tum^  acrid,  sedative,  and  narcotic ;  and  Cimicifuga^  chiefly  nervine. 
Of  medicines  having  analogous  properties,  yet  derived  from  differ- 
ent families,  we  have  examples  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Ptmpinella 
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but  sedative  to  the  heart;  digitalis,  which  depresses  directly  the 
circulation  and  nervous  system,  excites  the  kidneys;  and  opium, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  brain,  diminishes 
secretion.  These  different  primary  effects  of  the  same  medicine 
are  dependent  on  the  different  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  affected, 
rendering  them  liable  to  opposite  impressions  from  the  same  cause; 
and,  as  these  susceptibilities  are  often  different  in  disease  and  health, 
the  same  medicine  may  produce  opposite  effects  in  these  two  states. 
Thus,  Cayenne  pepper,  which  produces  in  the  healthy  fauces  red- 
ness and  burning  pain,  acts  as  a  sedative  in  the  sore-throat  of  scarlet 
fever.  A  mere  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  a  medicine  is  em- 
ployed may  cause  it  to  be  either  stimulant  or  sedative.  A  concen- 
trated solution  of  acetate  of  lead  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  its 
epidermis,  or  to  a  mucous  membrane,  acts  as  an  irritant ;  while  the 
same  solution,  very  much  diluted,  will  operate  as  a  sedative  through 
the  peculiar  powers  of  the  medicine.  This  principle  is  of  great 
importance  in  therapeutics,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
shown. 

The  consideration  of  the  special  phenomena,  whether  of  stimula- 
tion,  depression,  or  alteration,  produced  by  particular  medicines  or 
classes  of  medicines  in  the  several  functions,  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  special  therapeutics.  It  is  obvious  that  they  must  be 
extremely  diversified,  from  the  difference  in  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  action  of  the  medicine,  from  its  direction  to  one  or 
to  several  functions  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  great  diversity 
in  the  character  of  the  functions  affected. 

SECTION  IV. 

Influences  Modifying  the  Effects  of  Medicines. 

The  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  modify  the  ordinary 
and  characteristic  action  of  medicines  should  always  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  physician.  These  may  be  divided  into  such  as 
relate  especially  to  the  medicines,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  system. 
The  former  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  in  the  third  part 
of  the  work,  after  the  medicines  themselves  have  been  considered. 
A  few  general  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  will  be  appropriate 
in  the  present  place.  To  enter  into  minute  particulars  would  be 
quite  impossible ;  as  there  is  scarcely  a  change,  whether  consequent 
upon  the  healthy  progress  of  the  body  from  birth  to  old  age,  or 
upon  the  operation  of  morbid  causes,  which  does  not  in  some 
VOL.  I. — 8 
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change  of  action,  or  any  action  whatever,  in  the  system,  without 
change  of  structure,  and  consequently  that  the  effects  of  medicines 
can  ever  be  exclusively  functional.  This  denial  is  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that,  in  every  operation  of  a  living  system,  there  is 
necessarily  a  chemical  action,  an  oxidation  perhaps  of  some  por- 
tion, however  minute,  of  the  part  or  tissue  acting,  by  which  it 
becomes  disintegrated  and  thrown  off;  while  its  place,  in  the  healthy 
state,  is  supplied  with  new  structure.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  has 
not  been  proved ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  cannot  be  received  as  the 
basis  of  a  general  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  But,  even 
admitting  its  truth,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all  cases  of  physio- 
logical action  there  must  be  an  alteration  of  structure.  Sup- 
pose an  organ  to  be  secreting.  The  general  opinion  now  is  that 
the  function  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  cells,  which,  abstracting 
the  material  of  the  secretion  from  the  blood,  elaborate  it  when 
elaboration  is  necessary,  and  then,  breaking  up  themselves,  are 
thrown  off  with  the  secreted  matter;  their  place  being  supplied  by 
new  cells.  There  has  not  been  necessarily  in  this  case  any  change 
of  structure.  One  or  more  cells  have  disappeared,  and  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  one  or  more  new  cells  of  the  same  character 
exactly.  The  organ  is  precisely  as  before.  There  has  been  change 
of  matter,  but  no  change  of  structure  or  organization. 

Now  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  medicine,  afiecting  the 
secretory  function  of  an  organ,  shall  act  simply  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  cell-action ;  that,  in  the  time  required 
in  health  for  the  throwing  off  and  replacing  of  a  certain  number  of 
cells,  twice  the  number  may  undergo  the  same  process  in  the  one 
case,  or  only  half  the  number  in  the  other;  and  yet  the  organ  shall 
remain  precisely  as  in  health,  and  in  no  degree  altered;  the  only 
appreciable  difference,  even  in  its  condition,  being  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  blood  contained  within  it,  or  passing  through  it  in 
a  given  time,  and  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  secreted  pro- 
duct. Medicines  may,  therefore,  change  the  action  of  an  organ,  as 
regards  the  degree  of  rapidity,  without  altering  its  structure;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  indicated,  for 
example,  by  the  character  of  the  secretion;  for  a  cell  may  elaborate 
different  secretory  products,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  foreign  materials  brought  with  it,  without  differing  in  the 
least  in  its  characteristic  form  or  structure  from  the  normal  cell. 

But,  throwing  aside  this  refinement  of  discussion,  we  may  assume 
as  functional  effects  all  that  are  not  attended  with  appreciable  struc- 
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less.    It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  dose  for  an  indi- 
Tidoal  under  matoritj  should  be  proportioned  to  the  years  of  his 
age.    This  holds  good  in  relation  to  all  ages  between  12  and  24,  at 
the  latter  of  which  periods  of  life  the  full  dose  may  be  given. 
From  the  age  of  twelve  downwards  to  two  years,  the  rule  of  Dr. 
Yonng  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  given ;  namely,  that 
the  dose  proper  for  an  adult  should  be  diminished,  for  a  child,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  age  increased  by  twelve  to  the  age.    Thus, 
the  age  being  three  years,  and  the  dose  for  an  adult  20  grains,  the 
dimination  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  8+12 » 16  to  S;  or,  the 
quantities  being  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  of  6  to  1 ;  that  is, 
the  dose  for  the  child  must  be  one-fifth  of  that  for  the  adult,  or  in 
the  present  instance  4  grains.    At  one  year  the  dose  may  be  one- 
ninth;  at  nine  months,  one-tenth;  at  six  months,  one-twelflh;  at 
three  months,  one-fifteenth;  at  one  month,  one-twentieth;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  numbers  are  nothing  more  than  safe 
approximations.    From  full  maturity  to  the  commencement  of 
declining  life,  that  is,  from  about  twenty-four  to  forty-eight,  the 
dose  may  remain  unchanged ;  but,  after  the  latter  period,  it  should 
be  somewhat  diminished  with  the  increasing  age,  not  because  the 
system  becomes  more  susceptible ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  less  so ; 
but  because  it  is  less  able  to  sustain,  without  injury,  a  given  impres- 
sion from  medicines  than  in  the  full  vigour  of  life. 

2.  Sex.  It  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  under  this  head.  There 
are  certain  conditions  in  the  female  which  require  attention  in  the 
prescription  of  medicines,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  exert 
any  materially  modifying  influence  over  their  effects,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  require  particular  attention  in  this  place.  Such  is  preg- 
nancy, which  demands  especial  caution  in  the  use  of  all  medicines 
having  a  direct  influence  on  the  womb,  and  which,  in  its  advanced 
stages,  contraindicates  the  use  of  any  medicine  whatever  of  a  power- 
fully perturbating  character.  Such,  too,  is  the  menstrual  state,  in 
which  care  is  required,  in  the  employment  of  remedies,  to  guard 
against  any  interference  with  the  uterine  function.  Another  im- 
portant point,  of  a  similar  bearing,  is  the  caution  requisite,  in  the 
cases  of  nursing  women,  not  to  use  medicines  which  might  injure 
the  suckling;  and  a  similar  caution  may  be  very  properly  extended 
to  pregnancy,  in  which,  while  prescribing  for  the  female,  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another  being  to  be  affected  by 
the  remedy  employed. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  modifying  influence  of  sex  upon  the 
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effects  of  medicines,  the  only  circumstance  of  importance  is,  tfaal|H 
women,  being  smaller,  more  delicately  organised,  and  in  geaeii^H 
more  susceptible  than  men,  require  a  smaller  amount  to  produce  ^^| 
given  effect.  The  dose  for  females  should,  therefore,  be  somewhit^f 
reduced.  From  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  maybe  deducted  forthenS 
from  the  dose  proper  for  the  male  at  the  same  age.  H 

3.  Temperamml.  Temperament  should  receive  some  attentioftfl 
in  the  administration  of  medicines;  but  the  Judicious  physicii^V 
will  probably  be  influenced  in  relation  to  it  more  by  his  generuH 
principles  than  by  any  special  precepts.  The  sanguine  tempercS 
inent  obviously  demands  caution  in  the  administration  of  stimtfrfl 
lants,  and  the  nervous  in  that  of  evacuants;  while  the  phlegmati^H 
being  characterized  by  a  general  deficiency  of  susceptibility,  admi^S 
and  requires  a  freer  use  of  medicines  in  reference  to  a  given  effeofcA 

4.  Idiosyncrasy.     Individual  peculiarity,  technically  denominateft'B 
idiosyncrasy,  is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  can  scarcely  receivft  ■ 
from  the  physician  s  too  careful  attention.     In  very  many  indl*  B 
viduala,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  in  nearly  all,  there  is  some  peculiar- 
ity, in  relation  to  the  effects  of  a  particular  medicine,  or  possibly  of 
more  than  one,  which,  if  unknown  or  neglected,  may  lead  to  serious 
inconvenience  or  injury,  and  even  to  fatal  results.    This  peculiarity    I 
sometimes  consists  merely  iu  an  excessive  susceptibility,  or  in  U|' 
abnormal  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  medicine  or  medicines; 
so  that  an  ordinary  dose  might,  in  the  former  case,  act  with  danger^ 
0U3  violence,  and  in  the  latter  not  act  at  all.     This  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  the  not  uufrequently  unexpected  results  from  the  asy, 
of  the  mercurial  preparations.     In  more  than  one  instance  thsK; 
might  be  adduced,  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel  or  other  mercurid 
has  acted  so  powerfully,  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  constito* 
lional  susceptibility  to  its  influence,  as  to  occasion  death;  and  evetji 
experienced  practitioner,  who  has  used  this  medicine  habitually^ 
must  have  witnessed  instances  of  unexpected  violence  in  its  actiooj 
while,  in  other  cases,  from  defective  susceptibility,  it  is  quite  itn- 
poasible  to  bring  about  its  peculiar  eSects  on  the  system  by  any 
quantity  that  can  be  given,  with  any  regard  to  prudence.     The    " 
instance  of  mercury  has  been  brought  forward  simply  as  a  striking 
example;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  efficient  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  in  relation  to  which  there  does  not  exist,  in  some  one  or 
more  persons,  a  similar  excess  or  deficiency  of  susceptibility, 

But  the  idiosyncrasy  is  not  nnfrequently  also  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  effects  of  a  medicine  altogether  different  from  those 
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which  it  ordinarily  prodaoes.  The  well-known  and  often  cited 
example  of  ipecacuanhai  in  causing  by  its  mere  smell  an  asthmatic 
paroxysm  in  certain  persons,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  fact. 
Other  examples  are  offered  in  the  cutaneous  eruption  produced  in 
some  individuals  by  copaiba  and  the  turpentines,  the  irregular  and 
very  inconvenient  effects  sometimes  resulting  from  opium,  and  the 
occasional  peculiar  and  poisonous  operation  of  mercury,  altogether 
different  from  its  proper  action.  I  have  known  so  innocent  a  me- 
dicine as  pipsissewa  {CMmaphila  umbellata)^  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful,  to  cause  a  most  violent 
attack  of  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  face. 

These  idiosyncrasies  are  sometimes  also  developed  by  disease, 
so  as  to  render  individuals  susceptible  to  effects  from  medicines 
quite  different  from  those  expected,  and  sometimes  even  directly 
opposite. 

Whether  original  or  acquired,  they  should  claim  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  practitioner,  who  should  never  neglect  information 
in  reference  to  such  peculiarities  that  may  be  volunteered  by  the 
patient^  and  should  lay  up  in  his  memory,  for  future  use,  all  that 
he  may  witness  in  his  own  experience  or  observation.  A  physi- 
cian thoroughly  acquainted,  from  habitual  attendance,  with  all  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  his  patient  in  reference  to  the  effects 
of  medicines,  often  has  great  advantages  in  treatment  over  others 
without  any  experience  of  the  kind. 

6.  Disease.  Beference  has  already  been  more  than  once  made  to 
the  influence  of  disease  in  modifying  the  effects  of  medicines. 
Not  only  is  the  susceptibility  to  their  influence  greatly  increased 
in  some  instances,  and  greatly  diminished  in  others,  but  new  sus- 
ceptibilities are  occasionally  awakened,  and  effects  wholly  abnormal, 
or  at  least  apparently  so,  are  experienced.  Thus,  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  so  much  increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
emetics,  that  a  minute  fraction  of  the  ordinary  dose  will  often  ope- 
rate ;  while,  in  certain  nervous  affections,  as  delirium  tremens  for 
example,  there  is  an  almost  equal  diminution  of  susceptibility,  and, 
in  some  instances,  enormous  doses  are  required  to  produce  vomit- 
ing. In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  a  little  opium  will 
excite  to  phrensy ;  in  others,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  medicine  can  be  brought  to  operate,  as  in  tetanus  and  certain 
forms  of  mania.  In  diarrhoea,  opium  often  checks  the  evacua- 
tions, in  colic,  on  the  contrary,  favours  the  action  of  cathartic  medi- 
cine.   But  in  this  place  all  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  notice  the 
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measure  influence  the  eflFects  produced  by  medicines.  Many  of 
these  influences  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  several 
medicines  or  remedi^  described;  but  much,  in  practice,  must 
always  be  left  to  the  observation,  experience,  and  judgment  of  the 
physician. 

The  modifying  influences  may  be  such  as  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  our  bodily  constitution  in  health,  or  such  as  are  more 
or  less  accidental.  The  first  may  be  ranked  under  the  heads  of 
age^  sex,  temperament^  and  idiosyncrasi/;  the  second  under  diseoM^ 
climate,  habit,  modes  of  life,  and  mental  action, 

1.  Age.  It  is  a  general,  though  not  universal  law  of  nature,  that 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  medicine  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  This  probably  results  chiefly  from  the 
greater  amount  of  a  medicine  required  to  give  a  certain  degree  of 
impregnation  to  the  blood  of  the  larger  animal  than  the  smaller. 
The  medicine  acts  on  diflferent  bodies,  not  in  proportion  to  its  abso- 
lute quantity  in  the  blood,  but  to  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  each  point  acted  on,  in  other  words,  to  the  strength  of 
its  solution  in  the  blood.  Under  the  rule  here  referred  to,  the  child 
should  be  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  medicines  than  the  - 
adult,  and  should  consequently  be  aflfected  by  smaller  quantities. 
But  there  is  another  reason,  also,  for  the  greater  susceptibility  of 
early  life.  In  the  growing  state,  greater  impressibility  and  mobility 
are  essential,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  more  rapid  assimilation 
of  external  material,  and  a  due  arrangement  of  the  organism.  The 
higher  susceptibility  to  impression  must  extend  to  medicines,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  impressing  agents.  Still  another  cause  of  diflfer- 
ence,  in  this  respect,  between  the  young  and  the  old,  is  the  absence 
'Or  less  degree,  in  the  former,  of  the  influence  of  habit  in  diminish- 
ing susceptibility.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  habit  of  using 
medicines;  for  the  cause  operates  though  no  medicine  may  ever 
have  been  taken.  The  general  impressibility  of  the  system  di- 
minishes by  time  under  the  necessary  influence  of  external  agents; 
and  this  law  holds  good  even  in  relation  to  particular  agents  to 
which  the  system  may  never  have  been  exposed,  though  it  would 
be  less  operative  in  reference  to  these  than  to  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  precise  rule  for  proportioning'the  dose 
to  the  age ;  because  diflferent  individuals  exhibit  a  great  diflferenoe 
in  this  respect ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  in  reference  to 
medicines;  some,  as  opium,  producing  in  children  more  than  the 
dnean  proportionate  effect;  others,  as  castor  oil  and  calomel,  much 
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mical  actioDy  oorrosi ve  mineral  aabstances  for  example ;  for,  thoagh 
the  qoaatity  may^  throagh  the  agency  of  habit,  be  very  considera- 
bly increaeed  beyond  what  coald  be  borne  without  its  aid,  yet,  at 
a  certain  pointy  the  chemical  forces  necessarily  overcome  the  vital 
resistance  of  the  tissues,  and  decomposition  must  take  place.  The 
mineral  acids,  therefore,  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  the  corrosive  me* 
tallic*  salts,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  without  the  dan- 
ger of  great  organic  mischief.  But  it  roust  be  remembered  that^ 
even  with. those  acting  functionally,  the  ultimate  effects  are  in  the 
highest  degree  hyurious,  either  through  chronic  inflammation  in- 
duced at  length  by  the  constant  irritation  sustained,  or  by  the 
fiulare  of  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  all  power  of  action. 

The  rule  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  habit  in  diminishing  suscepti- 
bility is  probably  universal.  There  are,  it  .is  true,  some  apparent 
exceptions;  as  in  the  case  of  emetic  substances,  which  often  operate, 
on  successive  occasions,  in  successively  diminishing  doses;  but  the 
exception  is  only  apparent;  for  the  result  in  this  case  is  ascribable 
not  directly  to  the  medicine,  but  to  a  diseased  state  of  irritation 
produced  by  it,  which  itself  is  sufficient  to  induce  vomiting.  If  an 
emetic  subrtance  is  given  at  first  in  a  small  dose,  and  afterwards 
gradually  increased,  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and 
very  large  quantities  may  be  given  without  provoking  vomiting. 

The  practical  inferences  from  this  effect  of  habit  are,  1.  that  when 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  for  a  long  time  a  given  medicinal  im- 
pression, the  dose  should  be  gradually,  but  at  the  same  time  cau- 
tiously increased,  so  as  not  too  rapidly  to  wear  out  the  susceptibility ; 
2.  that  when  one  medicine  has  been  given  so  long  as  materially  to 
impair  its  powers,  another  of  analogous  mode  of  action,  but  exert- 
ing its  influence  on  a  different  tissue  or  part,  should  be  substituted, 
until  the  susceptibility  to  the  first  returns;  and  8.  that,  in  omitting 
a  medicine  which  has  been  long  given  in  gradually  increasing 
quantities,  it  should  be  withdrawn  gradually,  or  its  place  should  be 
supplied  for  a  time  with  another  of  similar  but  feebler  powers,  lest 
the  ^stem  or  part  should  suffer  from  the  want  of  an  influence  to 
which  it  had  become  habituated,  and  which  might  be  essential  to 
the  performance  of  its  proper  functions. 

8.  Modes  of  Living.  The  occupation  and  mode  of  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual modify  the  action  of  medicines,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
condition  of  his  system.    But  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  the 
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effects  of  medicines,  the  only  circumstance  of  importance  is,  that 
women,  being  smaller,  more  delicately  organised,  and  in  general 
more  susceptible*  than  men,  require  a  smaller  amount  to  produce  a 
given  eflFect.  The  dose  for  females  should,  therefore,  be  somewhat 
reduced.  From  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  maybe  deducted  for  them 
from  the  dose  proper  for  the  male  at  the  same  age. 

8.  Temperament  Temperament  should  receive  some  attention 
in  the  administration  of  medicines;  but  the  judicious  physician 
will  probably  be  influenced  in  relation  to  it  more  by  his  general 
principles  than  by  any  special  precepts.  The  sanguine  tempera- 
ment obviously  demands  caution  in  the  administration  of  stimu- 
lants, and  the  nervous  in  that  of  evacuants;  while  the  phlegmatic, 
being  characterized  by  a  general  deficiency  of  susceptibility,  admits 
and  requires  a  freer  use  of  medicines  in  reference  to  a  given  effect 

4.  Idiosyncrasy.  Individual  peculiarity,  technically  denominated 
idiosyncrasy,  is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  can  scarcely  receive 
from  the  physician  a  too  careful  attention.  In  very  many  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  it  may  be  said  in  nearly  all,  there  is  some  peculiar- 
ity, in  relation  to  the  effects  of  a  particular  medicine,  or  possibly  of 
more  than  one,  which,  if  unknown  or  neglected,  may  lead  to  serious 
inconvenience  or  injury,  and  even  to  fatal  results.  This  peculiarity 
sometimes  consists  merely  in  an  excessive  susceptibility,  or  in  an 
abnormal  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  medicine  or  medicines; 
so  that  an  ordinary  dose  might,  in  the  former  case,  act  with  danger- 
ous violence,  and  in  the-  latter  not  act  at  all.  This  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  the  not  unfrequently  unexpected  results  from  the  use 
of  the  mercurial  preparations.  In  more  than  one  instance  that 
might  be  adduced,  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel  or  other  mercurial 
Las  acted  so  powerfully,  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  constitu- 
tional susceptibility  to  its  influence,  as  to  occasion  death;  and  every 
experienced  practitioner,  who  has  used  this  medicine  habitually, 
must  have  witnessed  instances  of  unexpected  violence  in  its  action; 
while,  in  other  cases,  from  defective  susceptibility,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  bring  about  its  peculiar  efiects  on  the  system  by  any 
quantity  that  can  be  given,  with  any  regard  to  prudence.  The 
instance  of  mercury  has  been  brought  forward  simply  as  a  striking 
example;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  efficient  article  of  the  materia 
raedica,  in  relation  to  which  there  does  not  exist,  in  some  one  or 
more  persons,  a  similar  excess  or  deficiency  of  susceptibility. 

But  the  idiosyncrasy  is  not  unfrequently  also  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  effects  of  a  medicine  altogether  different  from  those 
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mical  action,  Gorrosive  mineral  sabstances  for  example;  for,  thoagh 
the  quantity  maj^  throagh  the  agency  of  habit,  be  very  considera- 
bly increased  beyond  what  coold  be  borne  without  its  aid,  yet,  at 
a  certain  pointy  the  chemical  forces  necessarily  overcome  the  vital 
resistance  of  the  tissues,  and  decomposition  must  take  place.  The 
mineral  acids,  therefore,  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  the  corrosive  me* 
tallic -salts,  such  ss  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  aud  sul- 
phate of  copper,  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  without  the  dan- 
ger of  great  organic  mischief.  But  it  roust  be  remembered  that^ 
even  with  those  acting  functionally,  the  ultimate  effects  are  in  the 
highest  degree  iiyurious,  either  through  chronic  inflammation  in- 
duced at  length  by  the  constant  irritation  sustained,  or  by  the 
fiulure  of  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  all  power  of  action. 

The  rule  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  habit  in  diminishing  suscepti- 
bility is  probably  universal.  There  are,  it  ^is  true,  some  apparent 
exceptions;  as  in  the  case  of  emetic  substances,  which  often  operate, 
on  sttcoessive  occasions,  in  successively  diminishiDg  doses;  but  the 
exception  is  only  apparent;  for  the  result  in  this  case  is  ascribable 
not  directly  to  the  medicine,  but  to  a  diseased  state  of  irritation 
produced  by  it,  which  itself  is  sufficient  to  induce  vomiting.  If  an 
emetic  substance  is  given  at  first  in  a  small  dose,  and  afterwards 
gradually  increased,  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and 
veiy  krge  quantities  may  be  given  without  provoking  vomiting. 

The  practical  inferences  from  this  effect  of  habit  are,  1.  that  when 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  for  a  long  time  a  given  medicinal  im- 
pression, the  dose  should  be  gradually,  but  at  the  same  time  cau- 
tiously increased,  so  as  not  too  rapidly  to  wear  out  the  susceptibility ; 
2.  that  when  one  medicine  has  been  given  so  long  as  materially  to 
impair  its  powers,  another  of  analogous  mode  of  action,  but  exert- 
ing its  influence  on  a  different  tissue  or  part,  should  be  substituted, 
until  the  susceptibility  to  the  first  returns;  and  8.  that,  in  omitting 
a  medicine  which  has  been  long  given  in  gradually  increasing 
quantities,  it  should  be  withdrawn  gradually,  or  its  place  should  be 
supplied  for  a  time  with  another  of  similar  but  feebler  powers,  lest 
the  system  or  part  should  suffer  from  the  want  of  an  influence  to 
which  it  had  become  habituated,  and  which  might  be  essential  to 
the  performance  of  its  proper  functions. 

8.  Modes  of  Living.  The  occupation  and  mode  of  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual modify  the  action  of  medicines,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
condition  of  his  system.    But  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  the 
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modifying  influence  of  disease,  and  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  tbe 
student  the  indispensable  necessity  of  attending  to  it.  The  pecu- 
liarities in  this  respect  of  diflferent  morbid  states,  must  be  studied 
along  with  the  several  diseases  in  which,  or  the  several  medicines 
in  reference  to  which,  they  are  displayed. 

6.  Climate,  Climate  acts  by  altering  the  state  of  the  system. 
Sometimes  the  change  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  disease ;  and  then 
the  influence  of  this  modifying  cause  is  merged  in  that  of  the  one 
last  considered.  But  climate  also  aflfects  the  functions  in  a  manner 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  pathological ;  as  the  result  is  ex- 
perienced more  or  less  by  the  whole  community ;  and,  though  the 
state  of  system  under  any  particular  climatic  influence,  may  be 
less  vigorous,  or  less  perfectly  balanced,  than  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  it  is  nevertheless  the  health  of  that  region  where  the 
influence  prevails.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples 
of  the  modifying  influence  of  climate  over  the  effects  of  medicine. 
In  cold  climates  the  susceptibility  to  alcoholic  stimulants  is  much 
less  than  in  the  hot;  probably  because,  in  the  former,  much  of  the 
stimulant  is  consumed  in  the  lungs  for  the  production  of  heat,  %nd 
thus  thrown  off  from  the  system ;  while  in  the  latter,  in  which  heat 
is  already  in  superfluity,  none  of  the  alcohol  is  consumed  in  the 
lungs,  and  more  of  it  is  consequently  retained  to  act  upon  the  brain. 
In  hot  climates  calomel  acts  less  energetically  on  the  liver  than  in 
cold,  probably  from  the  diminished  general  susceptibility  of  that 
organ,  consequent  upon  its  habitual  over-excitement.  In  miasma- 
tic districts,  bloodletting  and  other  evacuant  measures  are,  in  gene- 
ral, not  so  well  borne  as  in  regions  exempt  from  malarial  influence; 
while  quinia  may  be  given  with  a  freedom  which  elsewhere  might 
be  hazardous.  But  the  modifications  produced  by  climate  in  the 
operation  of  medicines  have  not  been  investigated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  and  precision,  to  justify  anything  more  than  very  general 
statements  upon  the  subject 

7.  Habit.  This  is  a  powerful  agency.  Its  effect  is  almost  uni- 
formly to  lessen  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  medicines, 
and  thus  to  require  an  increase  of  their  dose  for  the  production  of 
a  certain  amount  of  impression.  In  relation  to  medicines  which 
are  purely  functional  in  their  operation,  this  augmentation  of  the 
dose,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  may  be  carried  on  almost  inde- 
finitely. The  quantities  of  alcohol  and  of  opium  to  which  the 
system  may  become  accustomed,  with  present  impunity,  are  enor- 
mous.   It  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  medicines  of  powerful  che- 
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When  this  is  given  to  procure  sleep,  especially  in  divided  doses,  at 
certain  intervals,  it  the  patient  is  made  acquainted  with  the  object, 
his  anxiety  for  the  result  may  tend  to  prevent  it  I  have  noticed, 
when  I  have  directed,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  a  certain 
dose  of  opium  to  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  repeated,  at  intervals  of 
an  hour,  until  sleep  is  produced  or  a  certain  number  of  doses  have 
been  exhibited,  that  the  whole  quantity  prescribed  is  generally 
taken.  The  nervous  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of 
the  next  dose,  and  the  watchfulness  for  the  appointed  time,  tend  to 
keep  the  patient  awake.  Hence,  in  prescribing  an  anodyne  in  this 
way,  I  now  invariably  take  particular  care  that  the  patient  shall 
not  know  that  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  if  requisite.  It  is  to 
mental  influence  that  empiricism  is  partly  indebted  for  its  seeming 
triumphs,  especially  in  nervous  diseases;  and  regular  practitioners 
sometimes  employ  bread  pills,  with  the  happiest  effect,  in  accom- 
plishing certain  results  which  the  patient  has  been  previously 
taught  to  expect 
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present  place,  to  follow  out  this  inflaence  into  all  its  results.  Little 
more  can  be  done  here  than  to  call  attention  to  its  existence.  One 
consideration,  however,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  has  a  general 
bearing,  and  can  be  brought  forward  nowhere  else  so  appropriately. 
Firm  and  vigorous  health  affords  the  strongest  resistance  to  all 
disturbing  influences,  and  consequently  to  the  action  of  medicines, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  given  more  freely,  to  produce  a  certain 
effect,  than  in  conditions  of  the  system  either  above  or  below  that 
standard.  This  is  true  in  relation  not  only  to  medicines  which 
stimulate,  but  to  those  also  which  depress  or  alter  the  vital  func- 
tions. Thus,  persons  in  full  health  will  bear  both  the  stimulant 
influence  of  alcohol,  and  the  sedative  operation  of  digitalis,  better 
than  the  plethoric  or  the  feeble.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
full  health  does  not  consist  in  that  richness  and  abundance  of  blood, 
and  that  high  activity  of  the  functions,  which  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  it.  This  is  indeed  a  condition,  if  not  itself  morbid,  at 
least  closely  bordering  on  disease,  and  capable  of  being  excited  into 
positive  disease  by  slight  causes.  The  system  is  most  healthy  when 
all  its  parts,  and  all  its  functions  are  in  due  relation;  when  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
offices  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy ;  when  the  nervous  system 
has  no  higher  nor  lower  activity  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  every 
function  in  its  just  vigour  and  subordination;  and  when  no  one 
organ  or  apparatus  is  excessively  or  deficiently  developed.  It  is  in 
this  condition  of  system  that  medicines  are  best  borne,  and  that, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  disease,  vigorous  treatment  may  be  most 
safely  adopted.  Modes  of  life,  therefore,  which  tend  to  produce  an 
over-elevated  condition  of  system  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  debilitated 
condition  on  the  other,  render  peculiar  caution  advisable  as  to  the 
quantity  of  medicines  employed,  and  the  energy  of  the  treatment 
in  general. 

9.  Mental  Action,  The  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  operation 
of  medicines  is  often  very  considerable.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
will  act  with  greater  certainty  when  their  legitimate  effects  are 
known  and  expected.  An  emetic  will  be  more  likely  to  vomit,  if 
the  patient  anticipate  this  effect  from  it.  The  co-operation  of  faith 
with  the  medicine  will  often  favour  its  action.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially true  when  the  nervous  system  is  prominently  concerned. 
The  full  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  quinia  in  intermittent  diseases 
aids  considerably  in  the  prevention  of  the  paroxysm.  But  mental 
causes  sometimes  interfere  with  the  regular  operation  of  a  medicine. 
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When  this  is  given  to  procure  sleep,  especially  in  divided  doses,  at 
certain  intervals,  if  the  patient  is  made  acquainted  with  the  object, 
his  anxiety  for  the  result  may  tend  to  prevent  it  I  have  noticed, 
when  I  have  directed,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  a  certain 
dose  of  opium  to  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  repeated,  at  intervals  of 
an  hour,  until  sleep  is  produced  or  a  certain  number  of  doses  have 
been  exhibited,  that  the  whole  quantity  prescribed  is  generally 
taken*  The  nervous  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of 
the  next  dose,  and  the  watchfulness  for  the  appointed  time,  tend  to 
keep  the  patient  awake.  Hence,  in  prescribing  an  anodyne  in  this 
way,  I  now  invariably  take  particular  care  that  the  patient  shall 
not  know  that  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  if  requisite.  It  is  to 
mental  influence  that  empiricism  is  partly  indebted  for  its  seeming 
triumphs,  especially  in  nervous  diseases;  and  regular  practitioners 
scmietimes  employ  bread  pills,  with  the  happiest  effect,  in  accom- 
plishing certain  results  which  the  patient  has  been  previously 
taught  to  expect 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Application  of  Medicines. 

Medicines  have  hitherto  been  considered,  not  so  much  in  rela- 
tion to  their  application  to  the  cure  of  disease,  as  to  their  modes  of 
affecting  the  system  in  health.  It  now  remains  to  consider  them 
more  especially  in  the  former  capacity;  and,  in  doing  this,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  first  of  the  several  modes  in  which  they  may 
operate  in  the  cure  of  disease,  secondly  of  the  forms  in  which  they 
may  be  applied,  and  thirdly  of  the  parts  through  which,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  system.  The 
remarks  which  follow  apply  not  only  to  medicines  strictly  so  called, 
but  to  all  other  remedies. 

SECTION  I. 

Modes  of  Therapeutic  Action^  or  Therapeutic  Processes.* 

These  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  1.  depletion;  2.  reple- 
tion; 3.  dilution;  4.  elimination;  5.  stimulation;  6.  sedation;  7.  revul- 
sion;  8.  supersession;  9.  alteration;  10.  anti-causation;  11.  chemical 
action:  and  12.  mechanical  action. 

SUBSECTION  I. 

Depletion. 

1.  Nature  of  Depletion.  By  this  term  is  here  meant  diminution 
of  the  blood,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  mass,  or  to  some  one 

*  The  reader  who  may  be  familiar  with  xnj  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  wiU 
recognize,  in  the  obBerrations  which  foUow,  manj  things  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  that  work.  These  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  present  treatise 
inadvertently.  Thej  essentially  belong  to  it,  and  could  not  be  omitted  without 
leaving  the  treatise  imperfect.  Their  insertion  here,  however,  will  give  me  the 
opportunity,  should  the  work  on  the  Practice  ever  come  to  another  edition,  of 
dropping  in  the  revision  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  and  supplying  the  space  thus 
gained  with  new  matter  of  a  practical  nature,  which  is  ever  in  the  course  of  dis- 
covery and  accumulation. 
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or  more  of  its  oonsiitDents.  As  it  is  these  constitaents  of  the  blood 
to  which,  both  through  the  material  they  furnish,  and  the  stimulus 
they  apply,  all  the  vital  functions  owe  their  support,  and  the  organs 
their  due  nutrition,  the  abstraction  of  them  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion, in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  system,  a  depression  of  action  and 
reduction  of  strength.  It  is  not  only,  however,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  depletion  operates,  but  also  by  altering  its 
quality.  When  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  abstracted,  the  place  of 
the  solid  constituents  withdrawn  is  rapidly  supplied  by  the  process 
of  absorption,  so  that  its  former  volume  is  soon  restored ;  but,  as 
water  is  absorbed  in  much  greater  proportion  relatively  than  the 
solid  ingredients,  the  blood  becomes  diluted,  and  is,  therefore,  less 
capable  of  performing  its  due  office  in  the  economy.  Depletion 
depresses  especially  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  whole  circu- 
latory system.  It  diminishes  also  digestion,  respiration,  secretion, 
nutrition,  calorification,  and  the  functions  of  animal  life.  This  last 
effect  is  rendered  obvious  when  the  depletion  is  carried  far.  Lan- 
guor, impaired  sensation,  deficient  emotional  and  intellectual  ener- 
gy, muscular  weakness,  even  faintness,  and  positive  syncope,  result 
from  the  failure  of  the  due  infiuence  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain. 

But,  with  this  general  diminution  of  the  vital  powers  and  actions, 
there  is  one  function  which  depletion  promotes,  that,  namely,  of 
absorption.  To  supply  the  loss  of  blood,  the  liquids  and  solid  tis- 
sues of  the  body  are  taken  up  with  more  than  the  usual  rapidity, 
and  water  is  copiously  absorbed  from  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  external  air. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  stated,  depletion  is  not 
always  purely  sedative;  and  this  is  a  very  important  therapeutical 
fact  The  general  rule  may  be  considered  as  holding  true,  when- 
ever the  blood  is  in  excess  as  regards  its  animalized  or  vital  consti- 
tuents; and,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  immediate  effects  of  depletion,  and  even  in  its  ultimate  effects 
when  it  is  moderately  used  and  properly  guarded.  But  excessive 
depletion  may  act  as  an  excitant  instead  of  a  depressing  agent  to 
certain  functions,  and  especially  those  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems.  The  functions  of  the  system  generally,  feeling  the  want 
of  their  ordinary  support  from  the  blood,  make  this  want  known 
to  the  nervous  centres,  which  then  transmit  a  stimulant  influence 
to  the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  give  evidence  of  their 
own  disturbance  by  various  irregular  nervous  phenomena.  Under 
no  circumstances,  is  the  heart  thrown  into  more  violent  commotion 
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than,  BomQtimes,  through  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 
Depletion,  therefore,  especially  the  more  direct  and  powerful  kiuds 
of  it,  should  be  employed  with  reserve  in  anemic  states  of  the  cir- 
culation, even  though  strongly  indicated  by  other  considerations, 
Another  important  rule  is  that,  when  a  purely  sedative  effect  is 
desired  from  this  remedial  measure,  all  the  functions  should  be  kept 
as  quiescent  as  possible ;  so  that,  consuming  little  blood,  they  may 
not,  from  a  feeling  of  de6ciency,  excite  the  nervous  centres  and 
through  them  the  heart  into  a  state  of  irritation.  Rest  should  be 
enjoined,  the  food  diminished,  and  strong  mental  action  or  emotion 
avoided ;  so  that  the  muscles,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  brain 
may  be  content  with  less  than  the  ordinary  supply  of  their  essential 
pabulum, 

2.  Applications  of  Depktion.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  de- 
pletion are  obvious.  It  is  the  great  remedy  in  plethora,  and  in  an 
excess  of  vascular  excitement,  whether  that  excess  amount  to 
irritation  merely,  or  to  inflammation.  Sanguineous  determination 
and  active  cougestion,  hemorrhage,  morbidly  increased  secretion, 
and  other  derangements  of  function,  so  far  as  these  disorders  are 
the  result  of  vascular  irritation,  are  to  be  corrected  by  it.  In  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  it  is  invaluable,  not  only  lessening  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  iofiamed  part,  but 
impairing  those  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid  which  most  powerfully 
support  that  morbid  process. 

Another  application  of  depletion,  dependent  on  its  influenoa 
over  the  absorbent  process,  is  to  the  treatment  of  morbid  effusions ; 
the  different  forms  of  dropsy,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  often 
employed  with  great  efficacy,  though  requiring  caution.  Upon  the 
flame  principle,  it  may  be  used  in  polysarca  or  morbid  obesity. 

S.  Means  of  Depletion.  Depletion  may  be  effected  either  directly, 
by  taking  blood  or  promoting  secretion,  or  indirectly,  by  diminish- 
ing the  supplies  through  which  the  natural  losses  of  that  fluid  are 
repaired. 

Direct  Depletion.  Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  efficient  of  the 
measures  for  direct  depletion  is  general  and  local  bleeding.  The 
character  of  this  remedy,  its  peculiar  applications  in  disease,  and 
the  methods  of  employing  it,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work. 

Another  important  mode  of  direct  depletion  is  increased  secretion. 
It  not  only  unloads  the  circulation  in  general,  but,  in  some  cases, 
has  the  advantage  over  bleeding,  of  directly  depleting  from  the 
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diseased  yessels  themselyes,  and  thus  imitatiDg  a  very  frequent 
process  of  nature  in  the  relief  of  irritation  and  inflammation. 
Thus,  cathartics  relieve  mucous  enteritis,  expectorants  bronchitis, 
and  diuretics  nephritis.  It  is  not  merely  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood  that  are  thus  evacuated,  but  its  animalized  constituents  also, 
though  the  red  corpuscles  seldom  pass.  Upon  the  whole,  this  mode 
of  depletion  is  much  less  efficacious  than  bleeding,  in  the  relief  of 
plethora  and  vascular  excitement  But,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  it  is  even  more  efficacious; 
as  a  much  larger  amount  of  liquid  may  be  safely  abstracted  from 
the  blood-vessels  by  increased  secretions  than  by  bleeding,  and 
consequently  a  greater  amount  of  absorption  produced. 

The  remedies  most  efficaciously  employed  with  reference  to 
depletion,  upon  this  principle,  are  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  diapho- 
retics. But  all  that  increase  secretion  are  occasionally  useful, 
including  expectorants,  emmenagogues,  sialagogues,  errhines,  epis- 
pasties,  issues,  and  setons.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that 
the  warm,  hot,  and  vapour  baths  act  usefully  in  certain  inflamma* 
tory  affections.  In  the  application  of  these  various  remedies  there 
is  much  room  for  discrimination;  some  being  better  adapted  to  one 
condition,  others  to  another,  and  some  being  positively  injurious 
where  others  are  highly  useful.  This,  however,  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  discuss  their  properties;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
second  part  of  the  work.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here, 
that  such  as  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  plethora,  or  inflam- 
matory excitement,  should  be  destitute  of  general  stimulating  pro- 
perties, and  that  the  most  efficient  are  those  which  unite  a  sedative 
influence  over  the  circulation  with  the  power  of  increasing  secretion. 
Such  especially  are  the  saline  cathartics,  and  the  antimonial  diapho- 
retics and  expectorants.  A  general  rule  applicable  to  all  these 
medicines  is,  that,  in  coses  of  high  vascular  excitement,  when  the 
pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  bleeding  is  otherwise  indicated,  they 
should  be  preceded  by  that  remedy.  Secretion  is  often  checked 
by  excess  of  excitement  in  the  secreting  organ,  and  favoured  by  a 
reduction  of  the  excitement  Besides,  medicines  arc  not  easily 
absorbed  when  the  blood-vessels  are  full  to  distension.  If  the 
object  be  to  reduce  active  congestion  or  inflammation  by  promoting 
secretion  from  the  part  or  organ  affected,  preference  should  always 
be  given,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage,  to  those  stimulants  of  the 
secretory  function  which  are  least  irritant  in  their  action.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be  preferred  in  dysentery  to  gamboge. 
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than,  aometimes,  through  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 
Depletion,  therefore,  especially  the  more  direct  and  powerful  kinds 
of  it,  should  be  employed  with  reserve  in  anemic  states  of  the  cir- 
culation, even  though  strongly  indicated  by  other  considerations. 
Another  important  rule  is  that,  when  a  purely  sedative  effect  is 
desired  from  this  remedial  measure,  all  the  functions  should  be  kept 
as  quiescent  as  possible ;  so  that,  consuming  little  blood,  they  may 
not,  from  a  feeling  of  deficiency,  excite  the  nervous  centres  and 
through  them  the  heart  into  a  state  of  irritation.  Rest  should  be 
enjoined,  the  food  diminished,  and  strong  mental  action  or  emotion 
avoided ;  so  that  the  muscles,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  brain 
may  be  content  with  less  than  the  ordinary  supply  of  their  essential 
pabulum. 

2.  AppUcaCiona  of  Deletion.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  de- 
pletion are  obvious.  It  is  the  great  remedy  in  plethora,  and  in  an 
excess  of  vascular  excitement,  whether  that  excess  amount  to 
irritation  merely,  or  to  inflammation.  Sanguineous  determination 
and  active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  morbidly  increased  secretion, 
and  other  derangements  of  function,  so  far  as  these  disorders  are 
the  result  of  vascular  irritation,  are  to  be  corrected  by  it.  In  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  it  is  invaluable,  not  only  lessening  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  inflamed  part,  but 
impairing  those  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid  which  most  powerfully 
support  that  morbid  process. 

Another  application  of  depletion,  dependent  on  its  influence 
over  the  absorbent  process,  is  to  the  treatment  of  morbid  effusions ; 
the  different  forms  of  dropsy,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  often 
employed  with  great  efficacy,  though  requiring  caution.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  it  may  be  used  in  polysarca  or  morbid  obesity, 

3.  Means  of  Depletion.  Depletion  may  be  effected  either  directly, 
by  taking  blood  or  promoting  secretion,  or  indirectly,  by  diminish- 
ing the  supplies  through  which  the  natural  losses  of  that  fluid  are 
repaired. 

Direct  Depletion.  Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  efficient  of  the 
measures  for  direct  depletion  is  general  and  heal  bleeding.  The 
character  of  this  remedy,  its  peculiar  applications  in  disease,  and 
the  methods  of  employing  it,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work. 

Another  important  mode  of  direct  depletion  is  increased  secretion. 
It  not  only  unloads  the  circulation  in  general,  but,  in  some  cases, 
has  the  advantage  over  bleeding,  of  directly  depleting  from  the 
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diseased  vessels  ihemselTes,  and  thus  imitating  a  very  frequent 
process  of  nature  in  the  relief  of  irritation  and  inflammation. 
Thus,  cathartics  relieve  mucous  enteritis,  expectorants  bronchitis, 
and  diuretics  nephritis.  It  is  not  merely  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood  that  are  thus  evacuated,  but  its  animalized  constituents  also, 
though  the  red  corpuscles  seldom  pass.  Upon  the  whole,  this  mode 
of  depletion  is  much  less  efficacious  than  bleeding,  in  the  relief  of 
plethora  and  vascular  excitement.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  it  is  even  more  efficacious; 
as  a  much  larger  amount  of  liquid  may  be  safely  abstracted  from 
the  blood-vessels  by  increased  secretions  than  by  bleeding,  and 
consequently  a  greater  amount  of  absorption  produced. 

The  remedies  most  efficaciously  employed  with  reference  to 
depletion,  upon  this  principle,  are  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  diapho- 
retics. But  all  that  increase  secretion  are  occasionally  useful, 
including  expectorants,  emmenagogues,  sialagogues,  errhines,  epis- 
pastics,  issues,  and  setons.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that 
the  warm,  hot,  and  vapour  baths  act  usefully  in  certain  inflamma- 
tory a£fectiona  In  the  application  of  these  various  remedies  there 
is  much  room  for  discrimination;  some  being  better  adapted  to  one 
condition,  others  to  another,  and  some  being  positively  injurious 
where  others  are  highly  useful.  This,  however,  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  discuss  their  properties ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
second  part  of  the  work.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here, 
that  such  as  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  plethora,  or  inflam- 
matory excitement,  should  be  destitute  of  general  stimulating  pro- 
perties, and  that  the  most  efficient  are  those  which  unite  a  sedative 
influence  over  the  circulation  with  the  power  of  increasing  secretion. 
Such  especially  are  the  saline  cathartics,  and  the  antimonial  diapho- 
retics and  expectorants.  A  general  rule  applicable  to  all  these 
medicines  is,  that,  in  cases  of  high  vascular  excitement,  when  the 
pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  bleeding  is  otherwise  indicated,  they 
should  be  preceded  by  that  remedy.  Secretion  is  often  checked 
by  excess  of  excitement  in  the  secreting  organ,  and  favoured  by  a 
reduction  of  the  excitement.  Besides,  medicines  are  not  easily 
absorbed  when  the  blood-vessels  are  full  to  distension.  If  the 
object  be  to  reduce  active  congestion  or  inflammation  by  promoting 
secretion  from  the  part  or  organ  affected,  preference  should  always 
be  given,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage,  to  those  stimulants  of  the 
secretory  function  which  are  least  irritant  in  their  action.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be  preferred  in  dysentery  to  gamboge. 
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BCBiTimony,  or  elaterium;  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  to  squill  or 
sencka  in  the  earlier  stage  of  broncliitia;  and  cream  of  tartar  to  oil 
of  turpentine  in  acute  nephritis. 

Indirect  Depletion.  This  is  effected  by  whatever  preveuts  the 
usual  amount  of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  the  circula- 
tion. Emetics  and  cathartics  act  in  this  way,  by  discharging  tho 
partially  digested  food  from  the  alimentary  canal  before  it  has 
entered  the  lacteals.  Still  more  efficacious  is  a  temporary  nb- 
;e  from  food,  or  a  reduction  of  its  quantity  and  quality. 
But  the  subject  of  diet  as  a  means  of  indirect  depletion  belongs  to 
special  therapeutics,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter. 


^ 


SUBSECTION  II. 

Repletion. 

This  term  is  here  employed,  rather  in  reference  to  its  origin  than 
in  accordance  with  its  accepted  meaning,  to  signify  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  solid  animalized  in- 
gredients. The  circumstances  of  disease  under  which  this  remedial 
process  is  desirable  are  the  opposite  of  those  requiring  depletion; 
namely,  general  debility,  a  too  scanty  blood,  and  a  condition  of 
that  fluid  in  which,  though  its  bulk  may  be  suilicient,  there  is  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  watery  ingredient.  The  means  by  which 
it  may  be  accomplished  are  the  free  employment  of  a  highly  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  the  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  invigorate  diges- 
tion and  sanguification,  such  as  moderate  exercise,  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant medicines,  frictions,  and  the  cold  bath. 


SUBSECTION  III, 

Dilution. 

By  this  is  meant  the  copious  internal  use  of  water,  whereby  the 

liquids  of  the  body  are  diluted,  and  rendered  less  excitant.     The 

'contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  diluted,  then  the  blood  in  conse- 

I'lquence  of  the  absorption  of  the  water,  and,  lastly,  the  secretions, 

Kespecinlly  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  consequence  of  its 

Blpassing  out  through   these  emunctories.     The  therapeutic  effect 

ria  to  relieve  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  surface  with  which 

lithe  diluted  fluid  may  be  in  contact,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 

tthe  stomach,  and  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  to  moderate 

Ir'gencral  excitement  by  attenuating  the  blood. 
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BUBSBCnON  ly. 
Eliminatiark 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  course  of  varions  diseases,  matters 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  either  altogether  foreign  to  that  fluid,  or 
existing  in  it  daring  health  only  in  almost  inappreciable  quantities, 
and  in  the  course  of  spontaneous  elimination  from  the  system. 
Thus,  urea  and  uric  acid,  which  are  the  results  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  tissues,  or  the  superfluous  residue  of  the  food  in  its  conver- 
sion into  blood,  are,  in  the  healthy  state,  present  in  the  circulation 
only  until  they  can  be  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  colouring  matter  of  .the  bile,  which  is  separated 
and  excreted  by  the  liver.  These  accumulate  abnormally  in  the 
blood,  when  their  respective  emunctories  fail  in  their  office  of  ex- 
cretion, and  become  sources  of  inconvenience  and  danger.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  other  noxious  principles,  not  well  understood, 
in  like  manner  vitiate  the  blood,  either  forming  special  diseases,  or 
complicating  those  resulting  from  other  causes.  In  febrile  com- 
plaints, a  sour  odour  is  often  observable  in  the  breath  and  perspi- 
ration, arising  from  the  escape  of  acid  matters  from  the  blood.  In 
typhus  fever,  smallpox,  and  many  cases  of  disordered  digestion  and 
ol»tinate  constipation,  the  breath  and  other  secretions  have  on 
offensive  odour,  indicating,  no  doubt,  an  impure  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluid.  Now  the  existence  of  such  morbid  matters  in 
the  blood  affords  a  well-grounded  indication  for  the  use  of  reme- 
dies calculated  to  effect  their  elimination ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  not  unfrequently  a  very  useful  therapeutic  process.  The 
remedies  alluded  to  are  such  as  stimulate  the  several  emunctories ; 
and  cathartics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  cholagogues,  or  medicines 
having  the  property  of  exciting  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver, 
add  this  mode  of  action  to  their  other  beneficial  influences  in 
disease. 

There  is  another  mode  of  elimination  which  has  recently  begun 
to  attract  attention,  and  which  may  possibly  hereafter  prove  a 
highly  important  method  of  cure.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain 
substances,  having  a  noxious  influence  upon  the  health,  are  some- 
times incorporated  with  the  tissue  of  the  organs,  and  probably  thus 
impair  their  efficiency  by  a  constant  unhoalthful  influence.  Such 
are  various  metallic  poisons,  as  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  lead, 
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scammoiiy,  or  elaterium;  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanba  to  squill  or 
seacka  ia  tlie  earlier  stage  of  broDchitis;  and  cream  of  tartar  to  oil 
of  turpentine  in  acute  nepbritia. 

Itidiject  Depletion.  Tiiis  ia  effected  by  whatever  prevents  the 
osual  amount  of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  the  circula- 
tion. Emetics  and  cathartioa  act  in  ibis  way,  by  discharging  the 
partially  digested  food  from  the  alimentary  canal  before  it  baa 
entered  tbe  lacteala.  Still  more  efficacious  is  a  temporary  ab- 
stinence from  food,  or  a  reduction  of  ita  quantity  and  quality. 
But  the  subject  of  diet  as  a  meana  of  indirect  depletion  belongs  to 
apecial  therapeutics,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

SUBSECTION  IL 

Repletion. 

This  term  is  bere  employed,  rather  in  reference  to  its  origin  than 
in  accordance  with  its  accepted  meaning,  to  signify  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  solid  animalized  in- 
gredients. The  circumstances  of  disease  under  which  this  remedial 
process  is  desirable  are  the  opposite  of  those  requiring  depletion; 
namely,  general  debility,  a  too  scanty  blood,  and  a  condition  of 
that  fluid  in  which,  though  its  bulk  may  be  sufficient,  there  is  an 
undue  proportion  of  tbe  watery  ingredient.  The  means  by  which 
it  may  be  accomplished  are  tbe  free  employment  of  a  highly  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  the  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  invigorate  diges- 
tion and  sanguification,  sucb  as  moderate  exercise,  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant medicines,  frictions,  and  the  cold  bath. 

SUBSECTION  III. 

Dilulion. 

By  this  is  meant  the  copious  internal  use  of  water,  whereby  the 
liquids  of  the  body  are  diluted,  and  rendered  less  excitant.  The 
•contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  diluted,  then  the  blood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  water,  and,  lastly,  the  secretions, 
especially  those  of  tbe  skin  and  kidneys,  in  consequence  of  its 
passing  out  through  these  emunctories.  The  therapeutic  efl'ect 
is  to  relieve  irritation  or  inflammation  of  tbe  surface  with  which 
the  diluted  fluid  may  be  in  contact,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  to  moderate 
general  excitement  by  attenuating  the  blood. 
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BUBssonoK  vr. 

JEUminaiion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  tha  oonrse  of  varions  cUseates,  mattera 
aocnmnlate  in  tbe  blood,  either  altogether  foreign  to  that  flaid,  or 
existing  in  it  daring  health  only  in  almost  inappreoiahle  quantities, 
and  in  the  eoorse  of  spontaneous  elimination  from  the  system. 
Thus,  urea  and  nrio  acid,  which  are  the  results  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  tissues,  or  the  superfluous  residue  of  the  food  in  its  oonver- 
sion  into  blood,  are,  in  the  healthy  state,  present  in  the  circulation 
only  until  they  can  be  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  colouring  matter  of  .the  bile,  which  is  separated 
and  excreted  by  the  liver.  These  accumulate  abnormally  in  the 
blood,  when  their  respective  emunctories  fail  in  their  office  of  ex- 
cretion, and  become  sources  of  inconvenience  and  danger.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  other  noxious  principles,  not  well  understood, 
in  like  manner  vitiate  the  blood,  either  forming  special  diseases,  or 
complicating  those  resulting  from  other  causes.  In  febrile  com- 
plaints, a  sour  odour  is  often  observable  in  the  breath  and  perspi- 
ration, arising  from  the  escape  of  acid  matters  from  the  blood.  In 
typhus  fever^  smallpox,  and  many  cases  of  disordered  digestion  and 
ol»tinate  constipation,  the  breath  and  other  secretions  have  an 
offensive  odour,  indicating,  no  doubt,  an  impure  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluid.  Now  the  existence  of  such  morbid  matters  in 
the  blood  affords  a  well-grounded  indication  for  the  use  of  reme- . 
dies  calculated  to  effect  their  elimination ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  not  unfrequently  a  very  useful  therapeutic  process.  The 
remedies  alluded  to  are  such  as  stimulate  the  several  emunctories; 
and  cathartics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  cholagogues,  or  medicines 
having  the  property  of  exciting  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver, 
add  this  mode  of  action  to  their  other  beneficial  influences  in 
disease. 

There  is  another  mode  of  elimination  which  has  recently  begun 
to  attract  attention,  and  which  may  possibly  hereafter  prove  a 
highly  important  method  of  cure.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain 
substances,  having  a  noxious  influence  upon  the  health,  are  some- 
times incorporated  with  the  tissue  of  the  organs,  and  probably  thus 
impair  their  efficiency  by  a  constant  unhealthful  influence.  Such 
are  various  metallic  poisons,  as  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  lead, 
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copper,  and  mercury.  To  separate  tbese  from  their  seat  in  the 
tisBues  is  an  important  indication;  and  tliere  is  reason  to  belie  VS. 
that  this  may  sometimes  be  fulfilled,  not  only  by  medicines  calcu- 
lated to  promote  absorption  and  secretion,  or  to  alter  the  nutritioa 
of  the  organ,  but  also  by  others  which  modify  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus 
capable  of  being  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  believed,  for 
example,  that  lead  is  thus  displaced,  when  producing  colica  picto- 
num  or  paralysis,  by  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  More 
■will  be  said  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  the  several  remediea 
employed  on  the  principle  referred  to. 

HUBSECnOS  V. 

Slimulation. 

Stimulation,  as  here  understood,  is  the  exaltation  of  any  or  of  all 
the  vital  functions  above  the  state  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
exist,  at  the  time  when  the  stimulating  measures  are  resorted  to. 
There  is  a  vast  diversity  in  this  process.  It  difters  in  direction, 
degree,  duration,  and  character.  Perhaps  the  moat  convenient  pri- 
mary division  of  it  is  into  general  and  local;  the  former  being  felt, 
to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  throughout  the  body,  the  latter  confined 
originally  to  a  particular  part  or  organ. 

A  property  common  to  all  stimulation  is,  that  it  is  followed,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  system,  by  a  degree  of  depression  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  previous  excitement.  There  may  be  con- 
ditions of  temporary  prostration,  in  which  stimulation  may  put 
the  system  iu  the  power  of  resuming  its  ordinary  grade  of  action 

I  without  subsequent  depression;  but  these  do  not  come  within  the 
general  rule.  The  depression  is  dependent  upon  the  temporary 
diminution  of  excitability,  resulting  from  excessive  action.  If  the 
Btimulaut  infiueuce  be  continued,  it  follows,  as  a  conse<juence  of 
the  diminished  excitability,  that  a  greater  amount  of  the  stimulant 
agent  must  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  excita- 
bility is  thus  still  further  diminished ;  until,  in  the  end,  the  system 
refuses  entirely  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  and 
morbid  and  often  fatal  debility  results.  This  is  an  evil  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard,  in  the  use  of 
Btimulaut  measures.  Another,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  by  the  excessive  or  repeated  excitement  to 
which  the  stimulated  organ  or  system 
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1.  Oeneral  SUmuhHon.  It  is  barely  possible  that  stimulation 
should  be  absolutely  universaL  In  whatever  degree  the  functions  ' 
generally  may  be  excited,  there  is  almost  always  some  one  or  more 
that  become  depressedi  or  remain  quiescent  Stimulation  may  be 
considered  general,  when  any  one  of  the  vital  properties  or  functions 
which  belong  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  is  exalted,  as  contractility  or 
nutrition ;  or  when  one  of  the  anatomical  systems  which  pervade 
the  whole  body  is  excited  into  increased  action,  as  the  circulatory 
or  nervoua.  In  such  cases,  the  excitement  is  felt  throughout  the 
frame,  though  not  in  every  function. 

The  lowest  grade  of  general  stimulation  is  that  produced  by 
astringents^  which  operate  on  the  organic  contractility,  and  produce 
a  general  condensation  or  shrinking  of  the  tissues.  Tubes  and  ori- 
fices are  thus  contracted,  the  flesh  becomes  firmer,  and  the  pulse 
somewhat  more  tense.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  this  power 
of  astringency,  with  the  requisite  cautions,  will  be  hereafter  fully 
considered. 

Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  general  stimulation  is  the  action 
usually  denominated  tonic.  This  is  a  moderate  increase  of  the  vital 
functions  generally,  produced  rather  slowly,  and  lasting  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  treatment  of  mode- 
rate or  chronic  debility.  For  an  account  of  its  special  applications, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  second  part  of  the  work.  Among  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  efiected  is  a  class  of  medicines  denominated 
tonics^  which  may  act  directly  on  the  whole  system,  or  especially  on 
the  digestive  function,  thereby  enriching  the  blood,  and  making 
that  fluid  the  immediate  excitant.  Some  medicines  probably  also 
give  tonic  power  to  the  blood  by  a  direct  action  on  that  fluid.  Such 
are  the  chalybeates.  But  there  are  other  very  important  tonic 
agents  besides  medicines.  Gold  operates  in  this  way  secondarily, 
through  the  reaction  which  follows  its  direct  depressing  influence. 
A  wholesome  and  nourishing  dkty  succeeding  an  impoverished  one, 
and  pure  fresh  a«r  with  those  who  have  been  confined  to  a  dose  and 
vitiated  atmosphere,  have  a  powerful  tonic  operation.  So  also  has 
moderate  physical  exercise^  under  similar  circumstances  of  previous 
deprivation.  Gentle  electrical  excitation  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  Mental  influences^  moreover,  have  great  efiEect  No  tonic 
is,  under  many  circumstances,  more  efficient  than  the  cheering  influ- 
ence of  social  pleasures,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  a  gentle  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  kindlier  emotions. 

A  quicker  and  more  ]»pid,stimjil^tioit  is  ^ipQtijnes  distinguished 
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copper,  and  mercury.  To  separate  tbese  from  their  seat  ia  the 
lissces  ia  an  important  indication;  and  ibcre  ia  reason  to  believe 
that  this  may  sometiraea  be  fulfilled,  not  only  by  medicines  calca- 
lated  to  promote  absorption  and  seeretion,  or  to  alter  the  uutritioQ 
of  the  organ,  but  also  by  others  wbich  modify  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  matter,  bo  as  to  render  it  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thai 
capable  of  being  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  ia  believed,  for  , 
example,  that  lead  is  thus  displaced,  when  producing  coliea  picto- 
num  or  paralysis,  by  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  pota.ssium.  More 
will  be  Baid  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  the  several  remedies 
employed  on  the  principle  referred  to. 

SUBSECTION  V. 

Slimulab'on. 

Stimulation,  as  hero  understood,  is  the  exaltation  of  any  or  of  all 
the  vital  functions  above  the  state  ia  which  they  may  happen  to 
exist,  at  the  time  when  the  stimulating  measures  are  resorted  to. 
There  ia  a  vast  diversity  in  this  process.  It  differs  in  direction, 
degree,  duration,  and  character.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  pri- 
mary division  of  it  is  into  general  and  local;  the  former  being  felt, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  body,  the  latter  confined 
originally  to  a  particular  part  or  organ. 

A  property  common  to  all  stimulation  is,  that  it  is  followed,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  system,  by  a  degree  of  depression  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  previous  excitement.  There  may  be  con- 
ditions of  temporary  prostration,  in  which  stimulation  may  put 
the  system  in  the  power  of  resuming  its  ordinary  grade  of  action 
without  subsequent  depression;  but  these  do  not  come  within  the 
general  rule.  The  depression  is  dependent  upon  the  temporary 
diminution  of  excitability,  resulting  from  excessive  action.  If  the 
stimulant  influence  be  continued,  it  follows,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  diminished  excitability,  that  a  greater  amount  of  the  atimulant 
agent  must  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  excita- 
bility ia  thus  still  further  diminished;  until,  in  the  end,  the  system 
refuses  entirely  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  and 
morbid  and  often  fatal  debility  results.  This  is  an  evil  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard,  in  the  use  of 
stimulant  measures.  Another,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  by  the  excessive  or  repeated  excitement  to 
which  the  stimulated  organ  or  system  is  exposed. 
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1.  Oeneral  StAnuIatiorL  It  is  barely  possible  that  stimulation 
should  be  absolutely  universaL  In  whatever  degree  the  functions  ' 
generally  may  be  excited,  there  is  almost  always  some  one  or  more 
that  become  depressedi  or  remain  quiescent  Stimulation  may  be 
considered  general,  when  any  one  of  the  vital  properties  or  functions 
which  belong  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  is  exalted,  as  contractility  or 
nutrition ;  or  when  one  of  the  anatomical  systems  which  pervade 
the  whole  body  is  excited  into  increased  action,  as  the  circulatory 
or  nervoua.  In  such  cases,  the  excitement  is  felt  throughout  the 
frame,  though  not  in  every  function. 

The  lowest  grade  of  general  stimulation  is  that  produced  by 
astringents^  which  operate  on  the  organic  contractility,  and  produce 
a  general  condensation  or  shrinking  of  the  tissues.  Tubes  and  ori- 
fices are  thus  contracted,  the  flesh  becomes  firmer,  and  the  pulse 
somewhat  more  tense.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  this  power 
of  astringency,  with  the  requisite  cautions,  will  be  hereafter  fully 
considered. 

Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  general  stimulation  is  the  action 
usually  denominated  tonic.  This  is  a  moderate  increase  of  the  vital 
functions  generally,  produced  rather  slowly,  and  lasting  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  treatment  of  mode- 
rate or  chronic  debility.  For  an  account  of  its  special  applications, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  second  part  of  the  work.  Among  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  effected  is  a  class  of  medicines  denominated 
ionics^  which  may  act  directly  on  the  whole  system,  or  especially  on 
the  digestive  function,  thereby  enriching  the  blood,  and  making 
that  fluid  the  immediate  excitant.  Some  medicines  probably  also 
give  tonic  power  to  the  blood  by  a  direct  action  on  that  fluid.  Such 
are  the  chalybeates.  But  there  are  other  very  important  tonic 
agents  besides  medicines.  Cold  operates  in  this  way  secondarily, 
Uirough  the  reaction  which  follows  its  direct  depressing  influence. 
A  wholesome  and  nourishing  diet,  succeeding  an  impoverished  one, 
and  pure  fresh  otr  with  those  who  have  been  confined  to  a  dose  and 
vitiated  atmosphere,  have  a  powerful  tonic  operation.  So  also  has 
moderate  physical  eocercise,  under  similar  circumstances  of  previous 
deprivation.  Oenile  electrical  excitation  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  Menial  influences^  moreover,  have  great  effect  No  touic 
is,  under  many  circumstances,  more  efficient  than  the  cheering  influ- 
ence of  social  pleasures,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  a  gentle  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  all  the  kindlier  emotions. 

A  quicker  and  more  ]»pid,8t\mji}^tioii  is  ^ipetijnes  distinguished 
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than,  sometimes,  through  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 
Depletion,  therefore,  especially  the  more  direct  and  powerful  kinds 
of  it,  should  be  employed  with  reserve  in  anemic  states  of  the  cir- 
culation, even  though  strongly  indicated  by  other  considerations. 
Another  important  rule  is  that,  when  a  purely  sedative  effect  is 
desired  from  this  remedial  measure,  all  the  functions  should  be  kept 
as  quiescent  as  possible ;  so  that,  consuming  little  blood,  they  may 
not,  from  a  feeling  of  deficiency,  excite  the  nervous  centres  and 
through  them  the  heart  into  a  state  of  irritation.  Best  should  be 
enjoined,  the  food  diminished,  and  strong  mental  action  or  emotion 
avoided ;  so  that  the  muscles,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  brain 
may  be  content  with  less  than  the  ordinary  supply  of  their  essential 
pabulum. 

2.  Applications  of  Depletion.  The  therapeutic  applications  of  de- 
pletion are  obvious.  It  is  the  great  remedy  in  plethora,  and  in  an 
excess  of  vascular  excitement,  whether  that  excess  amount  to 
irritation  merely,  or  to  inflammation.  Sanguineous  determination 
and  active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  morbidly  increased  secretion, 
and  other  derangements  of  function,  so  far  as  these  disorders  are 
the  result  of  vascular  irritation,  are  to  bo  corrected  by  it.  In  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  it  is  invaluable,  not  only  lessening  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  inflamed  part,  but 
impairing  those  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid  which  most  powerfully 
support  that  morbid  process. 

Another  application  of  depletion,  dependent  on  its  influence 
over  the  absorbent  process,  is  to  the  treatment  of  morbid  effusions ; 
the  different  forms  of  dropsy,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  often 
employed  with  great  efficacy,  though  requiring  caution.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  it  may  be  used  in  polysarca  or  morbid  obesity. 

8.  Means  of  Depletion.  Depletion  may  be  effected  either  directly, 
by  taking  blood  or  promoting  secretion,  or  indirectly,  by  diminish- 
ing the  supplies  through  which  the  natural  losses  of  that  fluid  are 
repaired. 

Direct  Depletion.  Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  efficient  of  the 
measures  for  direct  depletion  is  general  and  local  bleeding.  The 
character  of  this  remedy,  its  peculiar  applications  in  disease,  and 
the  methods  of  employing  it,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work. 

Another  important  mode  of  direct  depletion  is  increased  secretion. 
It  not  only  unloads  the  circulation  in  general,  but,  in  some  cases, 
has  the  advantage  over  bleeding,  of  directly  depleting  from  the 
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Bat  still  more  freqaentlj  this  remedial  prooess  is  employed  for 
the  incresae  of  function.  The  surface  may  be  pale,  dry,  and  in- 
active; the  mosdes  may  be  enfeebled  to  paralysis;  the  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  may  be  imperfect  from  weakness ;  digestion 
may  be  feeblci  and  the  bowels  costive  from  deficient  secretion,  or 
want  of  due  peristaltic  movement;  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other 
secretory  glamis  may  be  inert.  The  means  used  to  restore  the 
weakened  functions  are  medicines,  and  other  remedies,  having  a 
special  influence  over  the  functions  severally.  Hence  the  use  of 
friction  to  the  surfkce;  the  hot  bath;  the  cold  bath  used  with  a 
view  to  reaction;  diaphoretics;  errhines;  masticatories ;  gastric 
stimulants,  such  as  bitters,  aromatics,  and  the  mineral  acids;  emet- 
ics; cathartics;  diuretics;  expectorants;  emmenagogues;  and  cho- 
lagogues  to  excite  the  liver,  as  mercury  and  nitromuriatic  add. 
Hence  the  employment  of  ergot  to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  con- 
traction. 

Sometimes  a  local  stimulant  is  employed  to  produce  general  de- 
pression; as  in  the  case  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics,  which,  though 
they  stimulate  the  bowels,  depress  the  system  in  consequence  of  the 
depletion  they  produce. 

SUBSECTION  VI. 

Sedation  or  Depression. 

This  implies  a  diminution  of  action.  Like  stimulation  it  may  be 
general  or  local.  General  sedcUian  may  affect  especially  either  the 
circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  or  the  nervous  system. 
The  agents  which  produce  the  former  eflect  I  denominate  arterial 
9edaiivt8.  They  are  the  refrigerants  of  other  writers ;  as  they  re- 
duce temperature  along  with  vascular  action.  Those  operating 
upon  the  nervous  system  may  produce  their  depressing  efiect  in 
two  ways;  in  one,  by  directly  a£focting  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
tissue  wherever  they  encounter  it;  in  the  other,  by  acting  primarily 
on  the  brain,  and  through  the  cerebral  centres  depressing  the  de- 
pendent nervous  functions.  The  former  may  be  called  simply 
neruaus  sedatives^  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
cerebral  aedutivea.  It  is  important  to  understand,  that  general  nerv- 
ous sedation  may  result  even  from  the  cerebral  stimulants,  through 
this  dependence  of  function.  In  this  case,  the  nervous  centres  are 
overwhelmed  by  an  active  congestion,  which  cripples  their  power 
both  of  receiving  impressions  and  transmitting  influence;  and  sensi- 
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scaromony,  or  elaterium;  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  to  squill  or 
seneka  in  the  earlier  stage  of  bronchitis;  and  cream  of  tartar  to  oil 
of  turpentine  in  acute  nephritis. 

Indirect  Depletion.  This  is  eflfected  by  whatever  prevents  the 
usual  amount  of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  the  circula- 
tion. Emetics  and  cathartics  act  in  this  way,  by  discharging  the 
partially  digested  food  from  the  alimentary  canal  before  it  has 
entered  the  lacteals.  Still  more  efficacious  is  a  temporary  ab- 
stinence from  food,  or  a  reduction  of  its  quantity  and  quality. 
But  the  subject  of  diet  as  a  means  of  indirect  depletion  belongs  to 
special  therapeutics,  and  will  bd  considered  hereafter. 

SUBSECTION  IL 

Repletion, 

This  term  is  here  employed,  rather  in  reference  to  its  origin  than 
in  accordance  with  its  accepted  meaning,  to  signify  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  general,  or  of  its  solid  animalized  in- 
gredients. The  circumstances  of  disease  under  which  this  remedial 
process  is  desirable  are  the  opposite  of  those  requiring  depletion ; 
namely,  general  debility,  a  too  scanty  blood,  and  a  condition  of 
that  fluid  in  which,  though  its  bulk  may  be  sufficient,  there  is  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  watery  ingredient.  The  means  by  which 
it  may  be  accomplished  are  the  free  employment  of  a  highly  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  the  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  invigorate  diges- 
tion and  sanguification,  such  as  moderate  exercise,  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant medicines,  frictions,  and  the  cold  bath. 

SUBSECTION  ni. 

Dilution. 

By  this  is  meant  the  copious  internal  use  of  water,  whereby  the 
liquids  of  the  body  are  diluted,  and  rendered  less  excitant.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  diluted,  then  the  blood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  water,  and,  lastly,  the  secretions, 
especially  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  in  consequence  of  its 
passing  out  through  these  emunctories.  The  therapeutic  effect 
is  to  relieve  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  surface  with  which 
the  diluted  fluid  may  be  in  contact,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  to  moderate 
general  excitement  by  attenuating  the  blood. 
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Bat  still  more  freqnendy  this  remedial  prooess  is  employed  for 
the  incresae  of  fanction.  The  surface  may  be  pale,  dry,  and  in- 
active; the  moades  may  be  enfeebled  to  paralysis;  the  senses  of 
smeU,  taste,  and  touch  may  be  imperfect  from  weakness ;  digestion 
may  be  feeble,  and  the  bowels  costive  fh>m  deficient  secretion,  or 
want  of  doe  peristaltic  movement;  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other 
secretory  glands  may  be  inert.  The  means  used  to  restore  the 
weakened  functions  are  medicines,  and  other  remedies,  having  a 
special  influence  over  the  functions  severally.  Hence  the  use  of 
friction  to  the  sur&ce;  the  hot  bath;  the  cold  bath  used  with  a 
view  to  reaction;  diaphoretics;  errhines;  masticatories ;  gastric 
stimulants,  such  as  bitters,  aromatics,  and  the  mineral  acids;  emet- 
ics; catharties;  diuretics;  expectorants;  emmenagogues;  and  cho- 
lagogues  to  excite  the  liver,  as  mercury  and  nitromuriatic  add. 
Hence  the  employment  of  ergot  to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  con- 
traction. 

Sometimes  a  local  stimulant  is  employed  to  produce  general  de- 
pression; as  in  the  case  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics,  which,  though 
they  stimulate  the  bowels,  depress  the  system  in  consequence  of  the 
depletion  they  produce. 

8UB8KCTI0N  VI. 

Sedation  or  Depression, 

This  implies  a  diminution  of  action.  Like  stimulation  it  may  be 
general  or  local.  General  sedcUian  may  affect  especially  either  the 
circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  or  the  nervous  system. 
The  agents  which  produce  the  former  effect  I  denominate  csrterial 
iedaUveB.  They  are  the  refrigerants  of  other  writers ;  as  they  re- 
duce temperature  along  with  vascular  action.  Those  operating 
upon  the  nervous  system  may  produce  their  depressing  effect  in 
two  ways;  in  one,  by  directly  a£focting  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
tissue  wherever  they  encounter  it;  in  the  other,  by  acting  primarily 
on  the  brain,  and  through  the  cerebral  centres  depressing  the  de- 
pendent nervous  functions.  The  former  may  be  called  simply 
nervous  sedatives^  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
certbral  dedativea.  It  is  important  to  understand,  that  general  nerv- 
ous sedation  may  result  even  from  the  cerebral  stimulants,  through 
this  dependence  of  function.  In  this  case,  the  nervous  centres  are 
overwhelmed  by  an  active  congestion,  which  cripples  their  power 
both  of  receiving  impressions  and  transmitting  influence;  and  sensi- 
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copper,  and  mercury.  To  separate  these  from  their  seat  in  the 
tissues  is  an  important  indication ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  may  sometimes  be  fulfilled,  not  only  by  medicines  calcu- 
lated to  promote  absorption  and  secretion,  or  to  alter  the  nutrition 
of  the  organ,  but  also  by  others  which  modify  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  soluble  in  the  blood,  and  thus 
capable  of  being  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  believed,  for 
example,  that  lead  is  thus  displaced,  when  producing  colica  picto- 
num  or  paralysis,  by  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  More 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  the  several  remedies 
employed  on  the  principle  referred  to. 

SUBSECTION  V. 

Stimulation. 

Stimulation,  as  here  understood,  is  the  exaltation  of  any  or  of  all 
the  vital  functions  above  the  state  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
exist,  at  the  time  when  the  stimulating  measures  are  resorted  to. 
There  is  a  vast  diversity  in  this  process.  It  differs  in  direction, 
degree,  duration,  and  character.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  pri- 
mary division  of  it  is  into  general  and  Jocal;  the  former  being  felt, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  body,  the  latter  confined 
originally  to  a  particular  part  or  organ. 

A  property  common  to  all  stimulation  is,  that  it  is  followed,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  system,  by  a  degree  of  depression  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  previous  excitement.  There  may  be  con- 
ditions of  temporary  prostration,  in  which  stimulation  may  put 
the  system  in  the  power  of  resuming  its  ordinary  grade  of  action 
without  subsequent  depression;  but  these  do  not  come  within  the 
general  rule.  The  depression  is  dependent  upon  the  temporary 
diminution  of  excitability,  resulting  from  excessive  action.  If  the 
stimulant  infiuence  be  continued,  it  follows,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  diminished  excitability,  that  a  greater  amount  of  the  stimulant 
agent  must  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  excita- 
bility is  thus  still  further  diminished ;  until,  in  the  end,  the  system 
refuses  entirely  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  healthy  excitants,  and 
morbid  and  often  fatal  debility  results.  This  is  an  evil  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard,  in  the  use  of 
stimulant  measures.  Another,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  by  the  excessive  or  repeated  excitement  to 
which  the  stimulated  organ  or  system  is  exposed. 
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oonaeqneDoe  of  the  relaxation  they  prodaoe,  they  are  probably  also 
Qseftil  by  a  revolaiTe  influenoe  towards  the  stomach.  Cathartics  act 
very  powerfully,  upon  this  principle,  in  the  relief  of  inflammations 
and  active  congestions,  though  they  may  be  employed  chiefly  in 
reference  to  their  depleting  power.  There  is  no  remedy  whatever, 
allowing  it  to  have  the  power  of  producing  excitement  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  which  may  not  act  as  a  revulsive.  But  the  remedies 
usually  employed,  in  special  reference  to  this  principle  of  action, 
are  external  irritants,  such  as  hot  water,  rubefacients,  epispastics, 
and  caustics.  Derivation  may  often  be  advantageously  ^bcted  by 
exercise,  calling  off  undue  excitement  from  internal  organs  to  the 
exterior,  or  firom  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  equilibrium  of  the  vital  actions. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  revulsion  requires  discrimi- 
nation. When  the  local  affection  consists  rather  in  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  part  affected  than  in  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of 
vertigo  threatening  apoplexy,  and  of  frequently  recurring  epistaxis 
or  hemoptysis,  the  indication  is  to  divert  the  general  current  of  ex- 
citement, and  of  the  blood,  towards  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
body.  Hence  the  use  of  strongly  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  of 
sinapisms  to  the  legs,  in  cases  of  cerebral  affection  of  the  character 
just  alluded  to.  But,  when  the  disease  is  fixed  in  a  part  in  the  form 
of  inflammation,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  revulsive  impression 
into  nearer  contiguity  with  the  diseased  part,  though  it  may  be 
proper  also  to  employ  remote  revulsion  as  an  adjuvant  Hence,  in 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
great  cavities,  the  revulsive  remedy  is  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied over  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  of  those  cavities,  as  over 
the  abdomen  in  cases  of  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  the  chest  in  cases 
of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  and  the  scalp  in  those  of  encephalic 
ioflammation. 

The  revulsive  influence  of  remedies  is  peculiarly  indicated  in 
cases  of  metastasis,  or  of  diseases  which  are  especially  liable  to 
assume  the  metastatic  form.  In  these  cases,  the  agent  should  be 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  body  towards  which  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  morbid  action  to  flow,  and  in  which  it  would  be 
safe ;  as,  in  gouty  cases,  to  the  feet,  and  in  cases  of  retrocedent 
eruption,  to  the  part  of  the  surface  from  which  the  retrocession 
has  taken  place. 

Another  important  principle  is  not  to  employ  a  highly  irritative 
revulsive  agent,  in  inflammatory  cases,  during  the  greatest  violence 
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by  the  name  of  diffusible.  It  usually  affects  more  or  less,  at  the 
same  time,  the  functions  both  of  organic  and  animal  life;  though, 
as  proceeding  from  one  cause  it  may  be  more  especially  felt  in  the 
circulation  and  its  dependent  functions,  from  another,  in  the  nerv- 
ous system.  This  special  direction  is  sometimes  so  far  exclusive  as 
to  justify  the  division  of  diffusible  stimulants  into  those  operating 
more  particularly  on  the  circulation,  and  those  upon  the  cerebro- 
spinal functions.  It  will  be  found,  hereafter,  that  this  distinction 
serves  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  in  the  plan  of  classification 
which  I  have  adopted.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  the  medicines 
acting  on  the  circulation  especially,  with  little  tendency  to  the 
nervous  system,  may  be  denominated  arterial  stimulants. 

Stimulants  which  act  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system  may  diffuse 
an  apparently  equable  action  over  the  whole  of  that  system,  or  may 
concentrate  their  influence  especially  on  the  brain.  The  former  may 
be  called  nervous  stimulants,  though  more  commonly  designated  as 
antispasmodics;  the  latter  I  propose  to  call  cerebral  stimulants,  pre- 
ferring this  title  to  that  of  narcotics,  which  has  reference  to  the 
property  of  stupefying,  that  belongs  also  to  medicines  of  wholly 
different  powers.  It  will  be  perceived  hereafter  that  the  above 
arrangement  of  stimulant  medicines  is  not  only  natural,  in  relation 
to  their  physiological  effects,  but  has  also  an  important  practical 
bearing. 

Other  influences  besides  those  properly  medicinal  are  susceptible 
of  very  useful  employment  in  reference  to  general  stimulation. 
Heat  and  electro-magnetism  are  agencies  of  this  kind;  and  stimu- 
lating food  is  yet  more  important.  These  will  be  fully  treated  of 
under  Special  Therapeutics. 

2.  Local  Stimulation.  Local  stimulation  may  have  the  effect  of 
merely  irritating  or  inflaming  a  part;  or  of  exciting  it  to  an  in- 
creased performance  of  its  peculiar  function. 

In  the  former  case,  the  object  is  usually  to  act  revulsively,  or  to 
produce  general  stimulation  through  the  sympathy  of  the  system 
with  the  part  affected.  The  agents  employed  for  either  purpose,  ao 
far  as  the  external  surface  is  concerned,  are  the  rubefacients,  epis- 
pastics,  and  escharotics.  Occasionally,  however,  the  object  is  entirely 
local.  The  vessels  of  a  part  may  become  relaxed  and  congested 
with  blood,  and,  in  consequence,  an  imperfect  sort  of  inflammation 
may  be  sustained ;  or  there  may  be  ulceration,  and  the  surface  too 
feeble  to  take  on  the  action  necessary  for  the  healing  process.  In 
either,  case^  l.Qcal- stimulation  .sometimes  answers  an  excellent  pur- 
pose iH  rjcmovhig  jihe  evil. 
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oonaeqnenoe  of  ihe  relaxation  they  produoe,  they  are  probably  also 
uaefal  by  a  revulsive  inflaenoe  towards  the  stomach.  Gathartios  act 
very  powerfully,  upon  this  principle,  in  the  relief  of  inflammations 
and  active  congestions,  though  they  may  be  employed  chiefly  in 
reference  to  their  depleting  power.  There  is  no  remedy  whatever, 
allowing  it  to  have  the  power  of  producing  excitement  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  which  may  not  act  as  a  revulsive.  But  the  remedies 
usually  employed,  in  special  refereuce  to  this  principle  of  action, 
are  external  irritants,  such  as  hot  water,  rubebcients,  epispastics, 
and  caustics.  Derivation  may  often  be  advantageously  ^bcted  by 
exercise,  calling  off  undue  excitement  from  internal  organs  to  the 
exterior,  or  firom  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  equilibrium  of  the  vital  actions. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  revulsion  requires  discrimi- 
nation. When  the  local  ayflection  consists  rather  in  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  part  affected  than  in  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of 
vertigo  threatening  apoplexy,  and  of  frequently  recurring  epistaxis 
or  h»moptysis,  the  indication  is  to  divert  the  general  current  of  ex- 
citement, and  of  the  blood,  towards  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
body.  Hence  the  use  of  strongly  stimulating  pediluvia,  and  of 
sinapisms  to  the  legs,  in  cases  of  cerebral  affection  of  the  character 
just  alluded  to.  But,  when  the  disease  is  fixed  in  a  part  in  the  form 
of  inflammation,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  revulsive  impression 
into  nearer  contiguity  with  the  diseased  part,  though  it  may  be 
proper  also  to  employ  remote  revulsion  as  an  adjuvant  Hence,  in 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
great  cavities,  the  revulsive  remedy  is  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied over  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  of  those  cavities,  as  over 
the  abdomen  in  cases  of  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  the  chest  in  cases 
of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  and  the  scalp  in  those  of  encephalic 
inflammation. 

The  revulsive  influence  of  remedies  is  peculiarly  indicated  in 
cases  of  metastasis,  or  of  diseases  which  are  especially  liable  to 
assume  the  metastatic  form.  In  these  cases,  the  agent  should  be 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  body  towards  which  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  morbid  action  to  flow,  and  in  which  it  would  be 
safe ;  as,  in  gouty  cases,  to  the  feet,  and  in  cases  of  retrocedent 
eruption,  to  the  part  of  the  surface  from  which  the  retrocession 
has  taken  place. 

Another  important  principle  is  not  to  employ  a  highly  irritative 
revulsive  agent,  in  inflammatory  cases,  during  the  greatest  violence 
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bility,  muscular  motion,  and  in  fact  all  the  fanctions  which  derive 
a  necessary  support  from  the  brain  are  more  or  less  impaired.  This 
distinction  is  of  great  practical  value.  Thus,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
tobacco,  and  acetate  of  lead  might  be  used  as  sedatives,  when  it 
might  not  be  altogether  safe  to  employ  alcohol  or  opium. 

The  agents  of  sedation  will  be  enumerated  and  described  here* 
after.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  say  that,  besides  sedative  medicines, 
we  are  in  possession  of  two  powerful  remedies  of  this  kind;  viz. 
coldj  in  relation  to  its  primary  effects,  and  water. 

Local  sedation  may  aifect  all  the  constituent  tissues  of  a  part^  or 
more  especially  the  nervous.  In  the  former  relation  it  is  employed 
to  repress  inflammation,  or  vascular  irritation  as  shown  in  morbid 
secretion,  hemorrhage,  or  simply  congestion ;  in  the  latter,  to  relieve 
neuralgic  pain,  and  allay  spasm. 

Many  of  the  general  sedatives  may  be  employed  locally  for 
these  purposes. 

SUBSECTION  VII. 

Revulsion,  Derivation.  Counter-irritation. 

Revulsion  consists  in  the  diversion  of  disease  from  one  part  of 
the  system,  by  the  production  of  inflammation  or  irritation  in  an- 
other part.  The  term  derivation  is  applied  to  the  same  process,  but 
may  be  extended  also  to  cases  in  which  the  diversion  is  effected  by 
a  degree  of  excitement,  which  may  still  be  within  the  limits  of 
health.  Counter-irritation^  strictly  defined,  applies  to  the  revulsive 
impression  rather  than  to  the  revulsion  itself.  The  system  has 
only  a  certain  capacity  of  nervous  action,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
blood.  When  either  the  former  or  the  latter  is  strongly  directed 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  tendency  to  its  diminu- 
tion elsewhere.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  of  the  blood;  and  it 
is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  in  relation  to  nervous  action.  Such  a 
direction  is  given  by  the  application  of  irritants  of  any  kind. 
Hence,  in  order  to  relieve  inOammation,  any  of  the  forms  of  vas- 
cular irritation,  or  mere  nervous  disorder  as  indicated  by  pain  or 
spasm,  in  any  particular  part 'of  the  body,  we  apply  irritants,  which 
under  these  circumstances  are  called  revulsives,  to  some  other  part 
This  principle  is  of  very  extensive  applicability  to  the  cure  of 
disease.  It  often  comes  into  play  as  an  auxiliary  force,  in  cases  in 
which  the  remedy  is  used  for  other  purposes.  Thus,  while  emetics 
are  employed  to  relieve  spasmodic  affections  of  the  air-passages,  in 
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araeniCy  in  the  cim  of  iotermittent  diseases.  They  establish  their 
own  morbid  impression  in  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  the 
system,  being  thus  oocupied  at  the  moment  when  the  disease  was 
to  retnm,  is  incapable  of  admitting  it.  In  the  same  way  may  be 
explained  the  eflbcts  of  blisters,  opiates,  emetics,  or  indeed  any 
violent  impression  from  any  source,  in  the  cure  of  paroxysmal 
diseases,  if  caosed  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  of  th^  expected 
recurrenee  of  the  paroxysm. 

Mental  influences  are  sometimes  very  powerful  in  the  supersed- 
ing not  only  of  intermittent  diseases,  but  of  continued  disease  also, 
when  of  a  merely  functional  character.  The  excitement  of  any 
strong  emotion  may  have  this  effect ;  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the 
nervous  system  resulting  from  a  strong  faith  has  often  exhibited  a 
wonderful  influence. 

The  same  law  holds  in  cases  of  purely  local  disease.  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  passages,  yield, 
upon  this  principle  of  supersession,  to  certain  applications  made  to 
them  direc^y,  or,  in  the  case  of  urinary  diseases,  through  the  route 
of  the  circulation. 

SUBSECTION  IX. 

AUercUion. 

This  name  may  be  given  to  that  operation  of  medicines  by 
which  they  change  existing  morbid  actions  or  states,  without  any 
observable  effect  on  the  system  to  which  the  result  could  be 
ascribed.  The  medicines  are  usually  called  alteratives.  They  may 
produce  their  e£focts  by  changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  or  the 
condition  of  the  solids.  Their  precise  mode  of  action  is  unknown, 
or  at  best  conjectural.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  employment  of 
the  term  is  merely  a  convenient  mode  of  classifying  certain  unin- 
telligible results,  which  depend  altogether  for  their  acceptance  upon 
the  evidence  of  observation.  In  certain  states  of  disease  we 
administer  certain  remedies,  without  other  observable  effect  than  a 
cure.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  in  such  coses,  to  decide  whether  the 
result  has  proceeded  from  the  remedy,  or  has  happened  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  a 
great  many  medicines  have  acquired  a  credit  as  alteratives,  which 
was  due  exclusively  to  nature. 

Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  operation  of  medi- 
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of  the  disease.  A  strong  impression  upon  the  surface  may  some- 
times prove  useful  in  a  commencing  inflammation,  before  any 
febrile  action  has  been  excited,  and  in  the  declining  stages,  when 
the  fever  has  in  some  measure  yielded  to  depletion,  or  subsided 
spontaneously.  But,  during  the  existence  of  high  constitutional 
excitement,  the  revulsive  agent  is  not  sufficient  to  unseat  the 
inflammation,  and,  if  itself  very  irritant,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
more  powerful  rubefacients  and  of  blisters,  may  add  to  the  existing 
excitement  by  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  the  superficial 
inflammation  they  produce.  But,  when  the  revulsive  impression 
is  conjoined  with  copious  depletion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saline 
hydragogue  cathartics,  which  produce  a  revulsion  towards  the 
whole  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  while  they  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  greatest 
height  of  the  inflammation.  The  copious  secretion  prevents  the 
production  of  an  intestinal  irritation  sufficient  to  bring  the  consti- 
tution into  sympathy. 

When  the  local  aflection  to  be  remedied  is  a  mere  nervous  irrita- 
tion, such  as  spasm  or  neuralgic  pain,  it  is  generally  best  to  produce 
a  quick,  powerful,  and  transient  revulsion;  when  inflammatory, 
especially  when  the  inflammation  is  severe,  to  sustain  a  more 
moderate  impression  for  a  longer  time.  Hence,  the  more  active 
rubefacients,  such  as  mustard  and  ammonia,  are  applicable  in  the 
former  case,  and  epispastics  in  the  latter. 

SUBSECTION  Vni. 

Supersession. 

By  this  process  is  meant  the  displacing  or  prevention  of  one 
affection  by  the  establishment  of  another  in  the  seat  of  it.  It  is  a 
general,  though  by  no  means  universal  pathological  law,  that  two 
powerful  diseases,  or  forms  of  abnormal  action,  cannot  exist  in  the 
whole  system,  or  in  any  one  part  of  it  at  the  same  time.  If,  there- 
fore, we  can  produce  a  new  disease,  or  new  mode  of  abnormal 
action,  in  the  exact  position  of  one  that  may  be  existing  or 
expected,  we  may  possibly  supersede  the  latter;  and,  if  the  new 
disorder  subside  spontaneously  without  injury,  we  cure  our  patient 
The  operation  of  numerous  remedial  agents  may  be  explained  in 
this  way.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  mercury  has  been  supposed 
to  cure  syphilis.  But  we  have  better  examples  in  the  powerful 
influence  of  certain  antiperiodic  remedies,  such  as  quinia  and 
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araeniCy  in  the  cure  of  iotennittent  diseases.  They  establish  their 
own  morbid  impression  in  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  the 
system,  being  thus  ocoapied  at  the  moment  when  the  disease  was 
to  return,  is  incapable  of  admitting  it.  In  the  same  way  may  be 
explained  the  eflbcts  of  blisters,  opiates,  emetics,  or  indeed  any 
violent  impression  fix>m  any  source,  in  ihe  cure  of  paroxysmal 
diseases,  if  caosed  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  of  th^  expected 
lecurrenee  of  the  paroxysm. 

Mental  influences  are  sometimes  very  powerful  in  the  supersed- 
ing  not  only  of  intermittent  diseases,  but  of  continued  disease  also, 
when  of  a  merely  functional  character.  The  excitement  of  any 
strong  emotion  may  have  this  efiect ;  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the 
nervous  system  resulting  from  a  strong  faith  has  often  exhibited  a 
wonderful  influence. 

The  same  law  holds  in  cases  of  purely  local  disease.  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary  passages,  yield, 
upon  this  principle  of  supersession,  to  certain  applications  made  to 
them  directly,  or,  in  the  case  of  urinary  diseases,  through  the  route 
of  the  circulation. 

SUBSECTION  IX. 

AUeration. 

This  name  may  be  given  to  that  operation  of  medicines  by 
which  they  change  existing  morbid  actions  or  states,  without  any 
observable  effect  on  the  system  to  which  the  result  could  be 
ascribed.  The  medicines  are  usually  called  alteratives.  They  may 
produce  their  efiects  by  changing  the  character  of  the  blood,  or  the 
condition  of  the  solids.  Their  precise  mode  of  action  is  unknown, 
or  at  best  conjectural.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  employment  of 
the  term  is  merely  a  conveuient  mode  of  classifying  certain  unin- 
telligible results,  which  depend  altogether  for  their  acceptance  upon 
the  evidence  of  observation.  In  certain  states  of  disease  we 
administer  certain  remedies,  without  other  observable  effect  than  a 
cure.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  in  such  coses,  to  decide  whether  the 
result  has  proceeded  from  the  remedy,  or  has  happened  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  disease.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  a 
great  many  medicines  have  acquired  a  credit  as  alteratives,  which 
was  due  exclusively  to  nature. 

Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  operation  of  medi- 
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cines  is  that  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  inflammation.  After  due 
depletion,  or  when  depletion  is  not  indicated,  no  remedy  has  so 
powerful  an  antiphlogistic  influence  as  mercury,  urged  to  the  point 
of  affecting  the  system.  Other  examples  are  offered  by  iodine  in 
scroflila,  sarsaparilla  in  venereal  disease,  colchicum  in  gout,  &c. 

It  is  apparent  that  supersession  and  alteration  may  often  lay 
claim  to  t^e  same  results.  Thus,  does  mercury  cure  syphilis  and 
inflammation  by  the  substitution  of  its  own  transitory  morbid 
effects  for  the  existing  disease,  or  does  it  merely  alter  the  morbid 
into  healthy  action  ?  Upon  the  solution  of  this  question  it  de- 
pends, whether  the  remedy  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  supersedent 
or  an  alterative. 

SUBSECTION  X. 

Anti-causation. 

I  use  this  term  to  express  that  operation  of  a  remedy  which 
consists  in  the  cure  of  a  disease  by  the  removal  of  its  cause.  It 
very  often  happens  that  one  morbid  state  depends  upon  another ; 
and  the  cure  of  the  latter,  by  any  process  whatever,  results  in  the 
cure  of  the  former.  This  is  not,  however,  the  influence  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made.  To  bring  any  case  under  the  present  head, 
the  cause  must  not  itself  be  a  disease,  and  the  remedy  removing  it 
must  do  so  by  a  special  agency.  Thus,  antacids  cure  headache  by 
neutralizing  acid  in  the  stomach,  which  produces  the  headache. 
Anthelmintics  cure  various  disorders,  dependent  on  worms  in  the 
bowels,  by  destroying  or  expelling  the  worms.  An  emetic  will 
cure  spasm  of  the  stomach  caused  by  indigestible  food  by  evacu- 
ating the  offending  matter,  and  cathartics  often  relieve  colic  on  a 
similar  principle.  In  like  manner,  an  alkaline  carbonate  will 
relieve  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages  dependent  on  the  precipi* 
tation  o£  uric  acid,  and  certain  acids  the  same  condition  produced 
by  the  presence  of  undissolved  phosphates ;  each  operating  on  the 
offending  cause  by  neutralizing  it,  or  rendering  it  soluble. 

•  SUBSECTION  XI. 

Chemical  Influence. 

This  might,  perhaps,  be  included  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
processes  already  referred  to.  Substances  may  be  employed  thera- 
peutically, in  reference  to  their  chemical  influence,  for  three  pur- 
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poses;  fint^  for  tlie  destraotion  of  the  tinues,  as  in  the  formation 
of  iasaes,  the  remoyal  of  morbid  ulcerated  sur&ces,  &c;  secondly ^ 
for  the  neutralintion,  or  other  chemical  change  of  substances  con- 
tained within  the  body,  but  not  forming  an  essential  part  of  it,  as 
when  excess  of  acid  in  the  primad  visa,  the  blood,  or  the  urine,  is 
obviated  by  alkalies,  or  an  insoluble  metallic  combination  in  the 
tissues  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  chemical  agent  administered; 
and,  thirdly^  through  their  reaction  with  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  or  of  the  tissues,  to  produce  changes  in  them  favourable  to 
the  removal  of  disease.  But  their  influence  in  all  these  methods 
of  action  may  be  resolved  either  into  anti-causation,  elimination,  or 
alteration ;  except  in  the  formation  of  issues,  in  which  instance  the 
chemical  action  is  not  in  itself  curative,  but  simply  operates  by 
setting  on  foot  certain  pl\ysiological  processes  which  constitute  the 
real  remedy  in  the  case.  In  relation  to  the  process  of  alteration,  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  purely  the  result 
of  chemical  reactions  set  on  foot  by  the  remedy  in  the  interior  of 
the  system;  but  we  have  little  positive  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  theoretical^  speculations  can  lead  to  little  practical  good, 
except  in  so  &r  as  they  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment They  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  curative 
methods,  until  the  chemical  reactions  have  been  experimentally 
traced  out,  and  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

SUBSXOTION  XII. 

Mechanical  Injlvence. 

This  is  often  very  important  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Upon 
careful  examination,  however,  of  its  effects,  it  will  be  found  in 
general  to  act  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  principles  already 
considered.  The  following  are  the  different  modes  in  whiclL  this 
kind  of  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  disease. 

Position  may  be  made  to  favour  or  counteract,  through  the 
agency  of  gravitation,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  a  part  Thus, 
when  fainting  is  threatened  from  a  want  of  the  due  pressure  of  the 
blood  upon  the  brain,  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  posture, 
the  pressure  is  favoured,  and  the  apprehended  result  prevented. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  object  is  to  diminish  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  in  a  part,  by  diminishing  the  access  of  blood; 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  elevating  the  part  affected  above  its 
usoal  position.    Thus,  in  an  inflamed  limb,  the  extremity  should  be 
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raised,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  its  ordinary  dependent 
position  of  health.  It  is  clear  that  the  remedy  operates,  in  the 
latter  of  these  cases,  upon  the  principle  of  local  depletion,  and  in 
the  former,  upon  that  of  local  repletion. 

Compression  is  another  useful  mechanical  process,  which  may  be 
made  to  diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  accomplish  in  some  degree  the  same 
object  as  the  former  remedy.  Thus,  the  access  of  blood  to  a  part 
may  be  lessened  or  cut  off  by  pressure  upon  the  arterial  trunks 
which  supply  it;  or  the  capillaries  themselves  may  be  emptied  by 
direct  and  equable  pressure  made  upon  them.  In  the  latter  mode 
especially,  much  good  is  often  done  in  obstinate  inflammation  and 
passive  congestion.  An  accumulation  of  blood  may  be  produced 
by  pressure  upon  the  veins,  and  not  upon  the  arteries,  as  when  the 
tourniquet  is  applied  not  very  tightly.  This  process  may  some- 
times be  useful  by  abstracting  temporarily  a  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  general  circulation,  without  its  ultimate  loss.  It  is  a 
mode  of  general  depletion.  Other  advantageous  effects  of  com- 
pression are  to  promote  absorption,  and  to  afford  mechanical  sup- 
port to  relaxed  parts,  as  in  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  and  to  the 
abdomen  after  the  operation  of  tapping. 

Distention  sometimes  also  operates  usefully  by  stimulating  a  part 
to  increased  action ;  as  when  large  fluid  injections  are  thrown  up 
the  bowels.  It  may,  however,  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  thus  to  prevent  all  contrac- 
tion.    This  is  an  important  therapeutical  fact. 

Friction  may  be  considered  as  a  mechanical  remedy.  It  acts 
partly  by  compression,  partly  by  stimulation.  Employed  for  the 
latter  effect,  it  is  often  a  powerful  agent  in  rousing  and  supporting 
the  system  in  low  disease,  and  in  exciting  the  part  itself  when  en- 
feebled ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  and  usefully  employed  for  its 
effect  in  producing  revulsion  from  within  outwardly. 

The  covering  of  surfaces,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  irritating 
substances,  and  the  contact  of  the  air,  is  another  useful  mechanical 
process.  Thus,  demulcents  protect  inflamed  mucous  surfaces ;  and 
collodion,  cataplasms,  plasters,  cerates,  and  thin  layers  of  gutta 
percha  and  caoutchouc,  are  applied  for  the  same  purpose  to  the 
skin.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
iodine,  in  subverting  superficial  inflammation,  may  be  partly  owing 
to  a  chemical  change  in  the  epidermis,  rendering  it  less  pervious  to 
the  air.    How  the  exclusion  of  the  air  proves  useful  it  is  not  easy 
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to  deiennine.  PerhapB  it  may  be  partlj  by  maintaining  the  mois- 
ture which  would  otherwise  be  evaporated ;  perhapa,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Latour,  by  diminishing  calorification  to  which  the  presence 
of  the  air  may  contribute,  if  it  be  not  essential  {Archipea  Gin^  4e 
s^r.,  xxyii.  287.) 


SECTION  II. 

Farms  in  which  Medicines  are  Applied. 

Medicines  are  used  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform  state.  In 
the  solid  staie,  they  are  employed,  internally,  in  the  several  shapes 
of  powder^  electuary,  canservej  pill  or  bolus,  and  lozenge;  and  ex- 
ternally, of  caiaplasm,  ointment,  cerate,  and  pheter.  In  the  liquid 
state,  they  are  either  originally  liquid,  or  rendered  so  by  mixiure 
or  eolutian.  In  the  aeriform  state  they  have  the  form  either  of  gaa 
or  of  vapour.  For  ample  details  upon  each  of  these  forms  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in 
this  place,  to  make  a  few  general  observations,  calculated  to  facilitate 
to  the  learner  the  study  of  the  practical  application  of  medicines 
which  is  to  follow. 

SUBSXOnON  I. 

Solid  Forme. 

1.  PowDEBS  (pulveres)  are  medicines  finely  comminuted  by  the 
process  of  pounding,  grinding,  levigation,  elutriation,  precipita- 
tion, &c  This  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  administration  of  in- 
soluble substances,  not  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  unsuit- 
able for  deliquescent  substances,  as  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  for 
combinations  consisting  of  ingredients  which  become  liquid  or 
semiliquid  by  chemical  reaction,  as  is  the  case  when  acetate  of  lead 
is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  zinc  Light  powders,  readily  miscible 
with  water,  may  be  given  diflnsed  in  that  liquid,  either  pure,  or 
rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  by  sugar  and  aromatics. 
Resinous  powders,  in  order  to  be  diffused,  require  that  the  water 
should  be  rendered  somewhat  viscid  by  saccharine  or  gummy  addi- 
tions. Heavy  powders,  as  the  metallic,  are  more  conveniently  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  electuary. 

2.  Electuaries  (electuaria)  are  preparations  in  which  the  medi- 
cine is  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  soft  solid,  and  may  be  con- 
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veniently  made  by  mixing  powders,  extracts,  &c.,  with  syrup, 
molasses,  or  honey.  They  are  included  among  the  (xynfectians  in  the 
U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia,  Liquids  may  be  brought  into  the  same  form 
by  admixture  with  sugar  and  gum.  Any  medicine  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  this  form  which  is  not  too  bulky,  or  too  offensive  to  the 
taste.  In  forming  powders  into  electuaries,  the  proportion  of  the 
semi-liquid  vehicle  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  article  used. 
Thus,  dry  vegetable  powders  usually  require  twice  their  weight  of 
syrup,  gummy  and  resinous  powders  an  equal  weight,  and  the  me- 
tallic a  still  smaller  proportion.  In  the  last  case,  it  is  well  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  some  conserve ;  as  the  tenacity  of  syrup  or  honey 
alone  is  scarcely  suflScient  to  prevent  a  separation,  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  heavier  ingredients. 

8.  Conserves  {conservse)  are  preparations  in  which  fresh  vege- 
table substances  are  beat  up  with  sugar,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
preservation,  as  for  convenience  of  administration.  They  are  in- 
cluded, along  with  electuaries,  under  the  confections  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.    Very  few  medicines  are  exhibited  in  this  way. 

4.  Pills  {pilulse)  are  small,  spherical,  solid  bodies,  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  swallowing.  Medicines  of  which  the  dose  is  small, 
and  the  taste  disagreeable,  may  be  appropriately  given  in  this 
form ;  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  deliquescent  substances,  nor,  indeed, 
for  those  which  are  copiously  efflorescent,  unless  previously  de- 
prived of  their  water  of  crystallization.  Hence,  when  carbonate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  iron  is  given  in  pill,  the  dried  salt,  from  which 
the  water  of  crystallization  has  been  driven  off  by  heat,  should  be 
preferred.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  prescribing  a  substance  in  this 
form,  that  the  adjuncts  should  be  such  as  not  to  render  it  too  hard, 
and  of  difficult  solubility  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach.  As  a 
general  rule,  pills  recently  made  are  preferable  to  the  old,  as  being 
softer  and  more  soluble ;  but  occasionally,  when  the  object  is  that 
the  medicine  should  act  very  slowly,  and  consequently  that  it  should 
be  slowly  dissolved,  old  and  hard  pills  may  be  advantageously  ad- 
ministered. The  weight  of  the  pill,  if  composed  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, should  not  generally  exceed  three  or  four  grains,  if  of 
metallic  ingredients,  it  may  be  from  four  to  eight  grains.  It  will 
sometimes  be  useful,  when  the  ingredients  of  the  pill  are  very 
offensive  to  the  smell  or  taste,  to  give  it  a  coating  of  some  tasteless 
material  which  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  Gelatin 
answers  this  purpose  very  well,  and  is  easily  applied.  Gold  leaf, 
formerly  employed,  is  objectionable  from  its  insolubility. 
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Bolu$e8  are  prepaniioiis  similar  to  pilla,  but  larger,  aid  may  be 
preferably  used  where  the  doee  is  laige,  and  the  patient  can  swallo v 
them  without  difficulty.  Their  siae  is  limited  only  by  the  patient's 
capacity  of  deglutition. 

6.  LozBNGis,  or  Tboghu  {(rochiaei)^  are  solid  masses  of  various 
shape  and  size,  which  may  be  conveniently  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
there  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  They  are  adapted  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicines  not  disagreeable^to  the  taste,  or  of  which  the 
taste  can  be  qualified  or  covered  by  agreeable  additions.  They 
should  be  made  with  materials  which,  without  being  wholly  insolu* 
Ue,  are  dissolved  dowly  by  the  saliva.  Demulcent  medicines  are 
often  administered  in  this  form ;  and  it  is  convenient  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  object  is  to  sustain  a  slight  impression  steadily  on  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

6.  Cataplasms,  or  Poulticbs  {eataploMmata),  are  intended  only  for 
external  use.  They  should  be  soft  and  moist,  somewhat  tenacious, 
and  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  accommodate  themselves  accurately 
to  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  being  disposed  to 
spread,  or  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed 
solely  in  refiurenoe  to  the  sedative  influence  of  the  water  they  con- 
tain, or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  peculiar  impression  of  a 
medicine  either  on  Uie  surface,  or,  through  the  medium  of  absorp- 
tion, upon  the  system. 

7.  OiNTMSNTS  {unguenta\  Cerates  {cerata\  and  Plastrbs  {emplas- 
tra)  are  preparations  also  intended  exclusively  for  external  use.  As 
the  terms  will  be  frequently  used,  the  student  should  have  a  precise 
idea  of  their  meaning  at  the  outset.  Ointments  are  soft  solids, 
always  containing  fatty  or  oily  matter,  and  capable  of  being  applied 
by  gentle  rubbing,  or,  to  use  an  appropriate  phrase,  by  inunction. 
Cerates  are  of  a  firmer  consistence,  generally  contain  wax  (cera\  from 
which  they  derive  their  name,  and  are  capable  of  being  spread  by 
means  of  a  spatula,  at  common  temperatures,  upon  suitable  dress- 
ings, in  which  state  they  are  usually  applied.  Plasters  differ  from 
cerates  in  possessing  a  still  firmer  consistence,  requiring  heat  in 
order  that  they  may  be  spread,  and,  though  quite  firm  and  brittle 
at  common  temperatures,  becoming  softish,  tenacious,  and  adhesive 
at  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  Either  of  these  preparations  may 
be  employed  exclusively  for  local  effect,  or  with  a  view  to  act  upon 
the  system.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  ointments  are  preferable 
when  the  cuticle  remains;  as,  by  the  friction  with  which  their  appli- 
cation is  oflen  accompanied,  they  may  be  forced  between  the  epi* 
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dermio  scales,  and  thus  broaght  more  completely  within  reach  of 
absorption. 

8.  Extracts  (fxiraeta)  are  rather  modes  of  pharmacentical  pre- 
paration, than  forms  for  administratioa.  They  consist  of  the  acttvo 
ingredients  of  complex  medicinal  substances,  extracted  by  ^Yate^, 
alcohol,  or  acetic  acid,  or  by  expressing  the  juice  of  plants,  and 
then  evaporali  ng  to  the  solid  consistence.  Some  of  them  are  ao  dry 
that  they  may  be  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and  given  in  this 
state.  All  of  them  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  officinal 
mixture.  But  the  most  common  method  of  exhibition  is  in  tha 
form  of  pill,  to  which  they  are  often  very  readily  brought,  in  con- 
secLuence  of  their  soft,  somewhat  cohesive  consistence. 

SUBSECTION  II. 
Liquid  forms. 

In  the  liquid  form  medicines  may  be  given  internally,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  surface.  In  the  former  case,  if  taken  in  any  considera- 
ble quantity,  they  receive  the  name  of  POTION  {potiu),  or  DRAtJOHT 
(hausltis);  the  former  being  sometimes  applied  to  a  quantity  of  liquid 
which  may  be  taken  in  divided  doaes,  the  latter  exclusively  to  & 
single  doae.  Applied  to  the  surface,  they  receive  the  name  of 
LOTION  (fo(i'o)  when  thin  and  watery,  and  of  liniment  (limmejtlvni) 
when  of  a  soft  oleaginous  consistence,  fitted  for  application  by 
gentle  friction  with  the  hand.  One  of  our  officinal  liniments  {Linu 
menlnm  iSoponis  (hmphorotum,  U.  S.)  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
solid  when  cold,  but  becomes  quite  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Some  medicines  are  essentially  liquid,  aS  castor  oil,  glycerin, 
&c. ;  others  are  brought  to  the  liquid  form  by  admixture  and  sua- 
pension,  or  by  solution.  The  following  are  forms  of  officinal  liquid 
preparatioDS. 

1.  Mixtures  (mwJwj-a?),  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  employed 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacoposia,  are  preparations  in  which  a  medicine, 
insoluble  in  water,  is  suspended  in  that  fluid,  pure  or  variously 
medicated,  by  means  of  viscid  soluble  substances,  as  gum  arahic, 
sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  eggs.  The  term  julep  embraces  both  these 
preparations,  and  others  in  which  the  mixed  substanees  may  be 
dissolved.  The  form  of  mixture  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
convenient  for  the  administration  of  insoluble  medicines.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  medicine  is  so  proportioned  in  the  mixture  as  to 
render  the  dose  a  tablespoonful  (fSss)  for  an  adult. 
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2.  SoXAmoiXB{Uju€rm)9n  preparations  in  which  the  medicine  or 
its  active  principle  is  dissolved  in  water  or  other  menstraum.  In 
relation  to  medieineB  which  are  wholly  soluble,  the  process  is  ex- 
tremdy  simple;  and  the  only  rule  requiring  attention  is  not  to 
mix,  in  the  same  solution,  substances  which  will  undergo  mutual 
decomposition,  so  as  to  form  an  insoluble  precipitate.  But,  under 
the  head  of  solutions  may  be  considered  various  officinal  prepara- 
tions,  in  which  the  soluble  and  active  principles  of  a  medicine  are 
extracted,  leaving  behind  the  insoluble  and  inert  Such  are  the 
tn/usionB^  deoocUoM,  tineture$j  toinea,  vinegars^  syrupe^  Aoneyi,  cacymeU^ 
and  fluid  extraeU  of  the  Pharmacopceias. 

8.  Infusions  (infuaa)  are  aqueous  solutions  made  by  treating 
with  water,  without  boiling,  medicines  containing  principles  soluble 
in  water,  with  others  insoluble.  They  are  either  eold  or  Aa(,  the 
former  being  prepared  with  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
latter  with  the  same  liquid  previously  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
Hot  water  acts  more  rapidly  than  cold  under  circumstances  other- 
wise  the  same,  and  may,  therefore,  be  preferred  when  speedy  action 
iB  desirable.  But  it  is  sometimes  objectionable  in  consequence  of 
dissolving  starchy  matters,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
the  presence  of  which  may  render  the  infusion  more  liable  to  speedy 
dihnge.  On  the  contrary,  cold  water  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion  in  reference  to  vegetable  albumen,  which  it  dissolves,  while 
hot  water  coagulates  instead  of  dissolving  it.  Heat  injuriously 
affects  the  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  and  should  not,  therefore, 
be  employed  in  preparing  them.  These  considerations  should  be 
allowed  some  weight  in  the  choice  between  cold  and  hot  infusion. 
The  infusions  are  most  elegantly  and  efficiently  prepared  by  the 
process  of  percolation  or  cUsplacement.  (See  U.  &  Dtspenaaiary) 

4.  DBOOcnoNB  (deoocta)  differ  from  infusions  simply  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  boiling  is  used  in  preparing  them.  They  are  liable 
to  the  same  objections  as  the  hot  infusions  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
but  are  convenient  when  haste  is  requisite,  and  the  active  princi- 
ples of  the  medicine  are  not  likely  to  be  materially  injured  by  the 
heat  As  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  at  a  high  temperature,  is 
liable  to  act  injuriously  on  various  vegetable  principles,  the  process 
should  be  performed  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  should  not  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  is  necessary  to  the  end  in  view.  Hard,  tough, 
fibrous  substances  are  often  most  conveniently  treated  in  this  way; 
but  the  process  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  those  medicines  whose 
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activity  depends  upon  a  yolatile  principle,  as,  for  example,  upon 
a  volatile  oil. 

6,  Tinctures  (tmdwra?)  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  medicinal  prin- 
ciples. As,  in  consequence  of  the  preservative  influence  of  the 
alcohol,  they  may  generally  be  kept,  in  well  closed  bottles,  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time,  they  are  almost  always  prepared  by  the  phar- 
maceutist, and  very  seldom  extemporaneously.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  them  are  prepared  with  officinal  alcohol 
(gp.  gr.  .885),  and  others  with  diluted  alcohol,  made  by  mixing 
equal  measures  of  the  officinal  alcohol  and  water.  The  former  are 
of  course  more  stimulating  than  the  latter,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
menstruum;  and  this  circumstance  may  be  occasionally  of  practical 
importance.  The  officinal  tinctures  (U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia)  of  the 
pure  resins,  gum  resins,  balsams,  volatile  oils,  camphor,  aconite 
root,  nux  vomica,  ginger,  castor,  and  iodine  are  made  with  the 
stronger  alcohol;  almost  all  others,  including  those  of  the  roots, 
barks,  leaves,  and  firuits  of  plants,  with  the  diluted.  This  set  of 
preparations  is  applicable  only  when  some  degree  of  stimulation  is 
admissible,  or  when  the  active  principle  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is 
so  powerful  as  to  render  the  amount  of  the  menstruum  employed 
in  each  dose  insignificant,  as  in  the  instances  of  tinctures  of  aconite 
root  and  opium.  They  are  especially  adapted  as  adjuvants  to  other 
forms  of  preparation,  when  it  is  desirable  to  render  these  somewhat 
more  stimulating.  Thus,  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  may,  in  low 
forms  of  disease,  be  very  appropriately  added  to  the  infusion  or 
decoction,  or  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  relation  to 
the  long-continued  employment  of  tinctures,  the  practitioner  should 
be  aware  of  the  danger  of  establishing  a  habit  of  intemperance, 
and  should  be  on  his  guard  accordingly.  The  resinous  and  cam- 
phorous  tinctures  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  precipitation  of  the  resin  or  camphor,  and  should 
therefore  be  given  with  a  viscid  liquid,  as  mucilage,  syrup,  or  some- 
times milk,  or,  if  diluted  with  water  alone,  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  admixture. 

6.  Spirits  {spiritus)  are  closely  analogous  to  tinctures,  being  like 
them  solutions  of  medicinal  principles  in  alcohol,  but  dififering  in 
being  prepared  by  distillation.  Thus  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oil 
of  peppermint  would  be  called  spirit  of  peppermint  if  prepared  by 
distilling  alcohol  either  from  the  oil  or  the  plant;  whereas,  when 
made  simply  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  the  menstruum,  it  is  denomi- 
nated in  our  Pharmacopoeia  tincture  of  oil  of  peppermint. 
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7.  Winks  (vina)  differ  from  the  tmotores  simply  in  being  pre- 
pared with  wine  as  the  menstmnm,  instead  of  alcohol  or  diluted 
alcohol.  These  are  also  usually  the  subjects  of  officinal  preparation. 
The  advantages  of  wine,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  are 
that  it  is  less  stimulant  than  alcohol,  while  it  is  more  effectual  than 
water  in  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  organic  medicinal  prin- 
ciples to  decomposition,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  alcohol  it  con- 
tains, is  sometimes  more  effective  as  a  solvent  For  the  purposes 
of  a  medicinal  solvent^  the  stronger  wines  are  preferred  to  the 
weaker;  as  the  latter  are  apt  to  contain  principles  incompatible  with 
the  substance  dissolved.  Thus,  Madeira,  sherry,  or  Teneriffe  should 
be  preferred  to  claret  or  the  Rhine  wines.  Port  wine  is  seldom 
proper,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  to 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  other  bodies. 

8.  YiNEOABS  (oceto)  are  simply  infusions  made  with  cold  distilled 
vinegar,  or  diluted  acetic  acid.  Very  few  of  them  are  used ;  and 
these  more  in  the  preparation  of  other  forms  of  medicine,  than  for 
direct  administration.  Thus,  vinegar  of  squill  is  much  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  syrup  of  squill,  seldom  alone.  This  class  of 
preparations  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  in  certain  cases  acetic  acid 
favours  the  solvent  property  of  water,  while  it  also  has  a  preserv- 
ative effect,  though  in  this  respect  much  less  efficient  than  alcohol. 

9.  Syrups  {syrupx)  are  aqueous  solutions  of  sugar  impregnated 
with  medicinal  principles.    When  the  term  syrup  {syrupus)  is  used 
singly,  it  implies,  officinally,  a  simple  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  of 
a  certain  recognized  strength,  which,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, is  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water.    The 
medicated  syrups  are  designated  by  the  name  of  their  chief  medi- 
cinal ingredient,  as  syrup  of  rhubarb,  syrup  of  ginger,  &c.    The 
mode  in  which  the  medicinal  impregnation  is  efiected  varies  much 
with  the  character  of  the  medicine.    The  syrups  are  generally  sub- 
jects of  officinal  direction,  and  are  kept  ready  made  in  the  shops. 
Their  advantages  are  that  the  sugar  serves  to  cover  the  disagree- 
able taste  of  the  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  its 
spontaneous  decomposition.    They  are  fieivourite  preparations  in 
infantile  cases;  but, in  their  use,  the  physician  should  bear  in  mind 
the  frequently  injurious  effect  of  much  sugar  in  a  feeble  stomach. 

10.  HoNlYS  {mellUa)  differ  from  the  syrups  only  in  the  substi- 
tution of  honey  for  sugar.  They  are  at  present  little  used ;  honey, 
in  consequence  of  its  impurities,  being  inferior  to  sugar  as  a  pre- 
servative. 
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11.  OsTMELS  are  preparations  in  whicli  the  menatraom  coosistl 
of  hotioy  and  vinegar  combined.     They  are  now  almosi  out  of  u 

12,  Ft.on)ExTRACTs{ea:(rac/«_/?i(if67)  are  highly  concentrated  solife 
tiona  of  the  active  constituents  of  medicines,  or  the  active  constitlb 
en ts  themselves  extracted  in  the  liquid  state;  and  are  often  veiy 
convenient  and  efficient  preparations.  They  have  been  introduce 
into  use  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  are  at  present  mugfc 
employed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  them.  In  one,  the  acliTl 
principles  of  the  medicine  are  extracted  by  diluted  alcohol,  sugi 
is  added  as  a  preservative,  and  to  improve  the  flavour,  and  tlft 
alcohol  is  afterwards  evaporated.  These  are  concentrated  aqueot 
solutions,  with  a  little  alcohol  remaining.  The  other  kind  conmjj 
mainly  of  volatile  oil  and  resinous  matter,  extracted  by  ether  frotti 
the  medicine,  and  subsequently  freed  from  the  solvent  by  evafK 
ration. 

SUBSECTIOS  in.  , 

Aeriform  State. 

This  may  be  a  state  either  of  gns  or  vapour.    Gases  are  aS. 
form  fluids  which  retain  their  condition  at  common  temperatun 
Vapours  are  likewise  atiriform  fluids,  but  require  an  elevated  tei 
perature,  under  the  ordinary  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
enable  them  to  retain  that  state,  and,  upon  the  diminution  of  th( 
temperature,  become  liquid  or  solid.     Both  gases  and  vapours  a 
employed  as  medicinal  agents,  the  former  seldom,  the  latter  ve 
frequently.     Gases   are   used   almost   exclusively   by   inhalation; 
vapours  both  in  this  manner,  and  by  application  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  body.     More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  hereafter. 
(See  ^nje  76.) 


SECTION  iir. 


1 


Parts  to  u-hich  Medicines  are  Applied,  and  Modes  of 
Application. 

The  part"!  to  which  medicines  are  applied,  in  order  to  affect  the 
system,  are  chiefly  1.  the  alimentary  canal,  2.  the  skin,  and  3.  the 
bronchial  lubes  and  pulmonary  air-cells.     When  applied  t 
surfaces,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to  local  efiect. 


lied  to  othorJj 

i 
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SUBSSCnON  L 

Alimentary  Oanal 

Medicines  are  applied  to  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  to  Uie  stomach,  namely,  and  to  the  rectum. 

1.  The  Stomach.  This  is  the  most  convenient,  generally  the  most 
effectiye,  and  by  &t  the  most  frequently  employed  avenue  for  medi- 
cines into  the  system.  To  this,  as  to  any  other  part,  they  may  be 
applied  with  the  view  exclusively  to  a  local  effect;  but  much  more 
frequently  the  object  is  to  act  on  the  system  at  large,  or  on  some 
distant  part,  for  which  the  stomach  affords  great  facilities,  both  by 
the  readiness  with  which  absorption  takes  place  from  its  inner 
surface,  and  the  sympathies  which  connect  it,  beyond  any  other 
accessible  oigan,  with  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  forms  in  which 
medicines  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  modes  of  administering  them  are  in  general  too 
obvious  to  require  notice.  Two  or  three  remarks,  however,  upon 
this  point  will  not  be  irrelevant.  1.  Sometimes  patients  are  coma- 
tose, and  cannot  voluntarily  ^wallow  medicines.  In  these  cases, 
there  is  sometimes  danger  of  the  medicine  passing  into  the  glottis, 
and  producing  embarrassment  of  respiration.  Substances,  however, 
which  act  in  small  doses,  as  croton  oil,  may  be  placed  upon  the 
tongue  towards  its  further  extremity,  where  they  excite  the  reflex 
action  of  deglutition,  and  are  often  swallowed.  2.  Children  not 
unfrequently  refuse  to  take  medicine  into  their  mouth,  and  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  by  any  persuasion.  They  can  generally  be  made  to 
swallow,  without  great  difficulty,  by  taking  them  in  the  lap,  clos- 
ing the  nostrils  so  as  to  compel  them  to  open  the  mouth,  and  then 
introducing  the  medicine  by  a  teaspoon.  8.  In  the  cases  of  adults 
who,  from  insanity  or  the  purpose  of  suicide,  will  not,  or  from 
paralysis  or  insensibility,  cannot  take  medicine,  the  physician  may 
sometimes  be  justified,  in  order  to  save  life,  in  forcibly  injecting  it 
into  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube  and  a  syringe. 

2.  The  Rectum,  Medicines  are  employed  by  the  rectum  with 
two  distinct  objects ;  one  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  simply  irritating 
tie  part,  the  other  to  produce  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  im- 
pression either  on  the  rectum  itself,  or,  through  absorption  or  sym- 
pathy, upon  other  parts,  or  the  whole  system.  These  two  objects  are 
often  incompatible;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  when  the  latter 
effecl  is  desired,  to  administer  the  medicine  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
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to  produce  the  former.  But,  in  either  case,  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  resist  the  immediate  impulse  to  evacuate  the  bowels;  as, 
even  when  the  cathartic  eflFect  is  aimed  at,  time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  action  of  the  medicine  to  be  extended  or  propagated  to  the 
higher  portions  of  the  large  intestines,  which  might  otherwise  not 
be  affected,  and  the  rectum  only  emptied.  Medicines  may  be  ad- 
ministered *by  the  rectum  either  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form.  In  the 
former  case,  they  are  called  enemaia^  injections^  or  clysters,  in  the 
latter,  suppositories. 

In  either  of  the  forms  mentioned,  the  dose  of  the  medicine,  when 
given  in  reference  to  its  peculiar  effects,  may  be  about  three  times 
that  given  by  the  mouth.  But,  when  the  medicine  is  very  active, 
as  in  the  instances  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  it  would  be  a  safer 
course  to  administer  a  somewhat  smaller  dose,  and  increase  after- 
wards if  necessary.  There  is  another  important  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  relative  dose  by  the  stomach  and  rectum.  When  an 
individual  has  become  habituated  to  very  large  quantities  of  the 
more  active  medicines  by  the  mouth,  as  opium,  for  example,  it  might 
be  very  dangerous  to  triple  the  quantity,  when  administering  it  per 
anum.  Though,  undoubtedly,  the  loss  of  susceptibility  is  mainly  in 
the  nervous  centres,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  stomach  experiences 
the  loss  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  organs,  and  that,  applied  to 
another  part,  the  medicine  might  be  found  to  exercise  a  much 
greater  proportionate  influence.  It  would  be  best,  therefore,  in 
such  cases,  not  only  not  to  triple  the  dose,  but  not  to  increase  it  at 
all,  and  at  first  even  to  administer  the  medicine  in  much  smaller 
quantity  by  the  rectum  than  the  stomach,  until  the  relative  suscepti- 
bility of  the  two  parts,  or  the  relative  facility  of  absorption  from 
them,  shall  have  been  tested  by  trial. 

The  circumstances  under  which  medicines  may  be  administered 
by  the  rectum  are  the  following;  1.  when  the  stomach  is  unable  to 
retain  them,  or  from  any  cause  they  may  be  thought  injurious  to 
that  organ ;  2.  when  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  very  rapid  or  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  system,  and  thus  to  seek  an  entrance  into 
it  by  every  avenue ;  3.  when,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
indication  for  the  use  of  any  medicine,  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the 
surface  of  application,  in  order  to  avoid  wearing  out  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  thus  to  prolong  the  period  during  which 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  may  be  sustained;  4.  when  the  seat  of 
disease  is  in  parts  neighbouring  to  the  rectum,  and  the  disease  itself 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  relieved  by  impressions  made  in  its 
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Ticinity  more  speedily  and  eflbctually  than  throngb  the  system  at 
large,  as  in  painfal  affectiODS  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs; 
and  5,  when  the  indication  is  to  produce  the  effects  of  the  medicine 
upon  the  rectum  itself,  as  in  neuralgia  or  spasm  of  that  bowel,  and 
dironio  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  its  lining  membrane.  Medi« 
Gines  are  also  exhibited  in  this  way,  in  order  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  thread-worm  which  infests  the  rectum. 

JSnemai/o.  When  intended  to  eracuate  the  bowels,  the  enema 
should  measure  for  an  adult  a  pint  or  somewhat  less,  for  a  yonth 
of  twelve  years  about  half  the  quantity,  for  a  child  one  or  two 
years  old  two  fluidounees,  and  for  an  infant  at  birth  one  fluidounce. 
Too  great  a  quantity,  if  used  habitually,  may  injuriously  distend 
the  rectum,  and  diminish  its  power  of  contraction.  Upon  the 
sabject  of  cathartic  enemata  more  will  be  said  under  the  head  of 
<^tharticA. 

When  the  object  is  to  obtain  any  characteristic  effect  from  medi- 
cines, other  than  purgation,  the  bulk  should  be  small,  say  from  one 
to  four  fluidounees,  and  the  yehide  very  bland,  consisting  of  pure 
wnter,  or  of  some  mucilaginous  or  starchy  fluid;  and,  when  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  rejected,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  laud- 
anum, or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other  liquid  preparation 
of  ofHom  should  be  added,  in  order  to  control  the  irritability  of  the 
rectum. 

The  most  convenient  instrument  for  the  administration  of  ene- 
mata is  on  the  whole  a  good  metallic  syringe,  which  may  vary  in 
capacity,  according  to  the  bulk  to  be  thrown  up,  fr^m  a  pint  to  two 
flaidounces.    The  old-fashioned  pipe  and  bladder  may  be  resorted  to, 
in  the  absence  of  this  instrument.    The  gum-elastic  bottle  with  a 
tabe  is  still  more  convenient.    Another  instrument,  sometimes  used 
in  France,  is  a  long  slender^  unzter-proo/j  iube-Uke  bag,  three  or  four 
feet  long,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  smaller,  to  which  an  ivory  pipe  is 
attached  for  insertion  into  the  rectum.    When  employed,  the  pipe 
ii  introduced,  the  larger  extremity  of  the  bag  held  up  as  high  as  it 
will  extend,  and  the  liquid  poured  in.  This  either  enters  the  rectum 
by  its  own  specific  gravity,  or  may  be  gently  forced  in  by  running 
the  fingers,  pressing  the  bag  between  them,  from  the  upper  gradu- 
ally down  towards  the  lower  end.  The  self-injecting  apparatus,  which 
is  a  kind  of  forcing  pump,  is  very  useful  when  an  individual  wishes 
to  administer  an  enema  to  himself,  and  also  when  the  object  is  to 
throw  an  indefinite  quantity  of  liquid  into  the  bowels,  with  the 
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view  of  overcoming  obstruction.  Whatever  instrument  is  em- 
ployed, the  liquid  injected,  as  well  as  the  instrument  itself,  should 
be  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body ;  and,  after 
the  injection,  the  operator,  in  cases  where  there  is  any  disposition 
to  a  premature  discharge  of  the  liquid,  should  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
patient  to  retain  it  by  pressing  a  warm  folded  towel  against  the 
fundament,  until  the  first  irritant  effect  shall  have  passed  away. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  mucous  membrane  by 
entangling  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  its  folds,  or  pressing  it  against  the 
membrane  too  strongly.  Severe  pain  is  sometimes  produced  by  a 
neglect  of  this  caution.  In  relation  to  the  medicine  injected,  it 
should,  if  solid,  or  a  liquid  not  soluble  in  water,  be  thoroughly  and 
equably  incorporated  with  the  liquid  vehicle  by  means  of  some 
suspending  substance.  When  an  irritating  substance,  such  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  is  injected,  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  an  excellent  Intermedium. 

Suppositories.  Like  enemata,  these  may  be  used  simply  to  eva- 
cuate the  bowels  by  irritating  the  rectum,  or  to  produce  the  pecu- 
liar effect  of  the  medicine  employed.  For  the  former  purpose,  they 
may  be  of  a  cylindrical  or  oval  form,  an  inch  or  two  in  length  by 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  of  some  soflish  material, 
like  soap.  For  the  latter,  they  should  be  used  in  the  pilular  form, 
and  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  due  effect ;  the  object  being  that 
they  should  irritate  as  little  as  possible.  Opium  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  in  this  way. 

Gaseous  Injection,  Aeriform  substances  have  sometimes  been  in- 
jected into  the  rectum,  though  this  method  of  medication  is  rare. 
Atmospheric  air  thrown  up  largely  has  been  found  useful  in  over- 
coming obstruction  of  the  bowels;  tobacco  smoke  has  been  em- 
ployed to  produce  relaxation;  and  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been 
recommended  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  rectum. 

Electric  action  may  also  be  developed  in  the  rectum,  either  by 
introducing  a  complete  metallic  galvanic  arrangement  in  a  compact 
form,  or  by  passing  a  wire  connected  with  one  pole  into  the 
bowel,  and  applying  the  other  at  some  point  on  the  back  or  ab- 
domen. 

SUBSECTION  II. 

The  S^n. 

Next  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  skin  is  most  frequently  resorted 
to  for  the  application  of  medicines.    The  object  may  be  either  to 
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affect  the  sjBiem  or  aome  unconnected  part  through  absorption, 
sympathji  depletioni  revnlsion,  &c^  or  to  act  exclusively  on  the 
skin  itself.  The  modes  of  application  are  various,  both  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  substance  employed.  Thus,  the 
skin  may  remain  undisturbed,  the  medicine  being  merely  brought 
into  contact  with  it ;  or  the  epidermic  scales  may  be  disturbed  by 
friction  at  the  time  of  application ;  or  the  epidermis  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  medicine  placed  upon  the  denuded  cutis.  The 
substance  employed  may  be  solid,  semiliquid,  liquid,  or  aeriform, 
and,  if  solid,  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  consistence. 

1.  iSSmpfa  AppUoation  to  the  Sound  Skin.  Of  such  application  we 
have  examples,  with  reference  to  solids,  in  cataplasms,  cerates,  and 
plasters;  with  reference  to  liquids,  in  lotions,  fomentations,  general 
baths,  local  baths,  the  douche,  affusion,  and  sponging;  and,  with  re- 
ference to  ai^orm  substances,  in  the  hot  air  bath,  the  general  and 
local  vapour  bath,  and  the  vapour  douche.  Of  the  different  solid 
forms  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  lotions,  enough  has  been  already 
said*  FofneTtUUiom  or  stupes  are  heated  liquids,  applied  by  means 
of  flannels  or  other  cloths  saturated  with,  or  wrung  out  of  them. 
They  are  usually  employed  to  obtain  the  effects  of  water  and 
heat,  but  sometimes  also  for  the  specific  effects  of  medicines,  as 
when  the  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  infusion  of  tobacco  is  ap- 
plied. 

Baths  consist  in  the  direct  application  of  water  either  pure  or 

medicinally  impregnated,  more  or  less  extensively  to  the  surface; 
the  general  bath  being  applied  to  the  whole  surface,  the  head  per- 
haps excepted,  the  semicupium  or  half  bath  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  body,  the  coxwluvium  or  hip-bath  to  the  pelvis  and  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  the  pediluvium  or  foot-bath  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
the  maniluvium  or  hand-bath  to  the  hands  and  forearms.  When 
the  water  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  body  generally  from  above,  in 
minute  currents  or  streams,  as  through  a  colander,  the  application 
is  palled  a  shower  bath;  when  a  single  stream  of  greater  or  less  size 
is  directed  upon  one  part  with  greater  or  less  force,  it  is  named, 
from  the  French,  the  douche.  In.  all  these,  the  water  may  be  cold, 
warm,  or  hot;  and  we  thus  have  the  cold  bath^  the  tuarm  bath^  and 
the  hot  bath^  which  are  very  different  in  their  effects,  and  employed 
for  a  great  diversity  of  purposes.  Of  the  principles  of  operation, 
and  of  the  applications  of  the  different  forms  of  baths,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat,  at  some  length,  under  the  different  classes  of  re- 
medies to  which  they  respectively  belong.    It  is  suflBcient  here  to 
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State  that  the  bath,  when  below  75®,  may  be  called  a  cold  both;  when 
between  85°  and  98®,  a  warm  bath,  and  from  98®  to  112®,  a  Tiot  bath. 
Some  make  a  distinction  between  the  tepid  and  warm  baths,  the 
former  being  of  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  the  latter. 

The  douche  acts  not  only  by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  but 
also  by  the  shock  and  pressure,  consequent  upon  the  force  with 
which  the  liquid  falls.  When  continued  long,  or  from  a  considera- 
ble height,  say  t6n  or  twelve  feet,  ;t  becomes  after  a  time  extremely 
painful,  so  as  to  be  quite  intolerable;  and,  on  this  account,  has  been 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  fear  or  punishment  to  criminals  and 
maniacs.  So  far  as  it  acts  mechanically,  it  is  primarily  excitant, 
and  secondarily  depressing. 

Affusion  consists  in  the  pouring  of  water,  at  various  temperatures, 
from  pitchers,  buckets,  &c.,  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  body. 
It  differs  from  the  douche  in  being  more  diffused,  and  in  falling  with 
less  force  upon  the  surface.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  in 
certain  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  but  requires  caution  in 
its  use,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Sponging  is  a  term  sufficiently  expressive  without  definition.  It 
may  be  employed  locally  or  generally,  with  water,  spirit,  or  other 
liquid,  at  different  temperatures.    It  is  often  extremely  useful. 

Heated  atmospheric  air  has  been  employed  as  a  remedial  agent,  in 
the  form  of  a  warm  or  Iiot  air  bath.  When  the  object  is  that  the 
patient  shall  breathe  the  heated  air,  as  well  as  experience  its  effects 
externally,  it  may  be  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  simply 
placing  him  naked  in  a  confined  apartment,  raised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  hot  air  to  the  required  temperature,  which  may  vary  from 
90®  to  150®.  More  frequently  the  application  is  made  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface  alone,  while  the  patient  is  allowed  to  breathe  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  This  may  be  done  by  inclosing  the  body 
in  a  cell,  box,  or  closet  of  suitable  dimensions,  so  arranged  that  the 
head  shall  project  through  an  opening,  which  is  accurately  closed 
around  the  neck,  while  the  confined  air  is  heated  by  any  conve- 
nient plan.  An  extemporaneous  bath  of  this  kind  may  be  pre- 
pared, by  supporting  the  bed-coverings,  over  the  patient  in  bed, 
upon  two  or  three  pairs  of  crossed  half  hoops,  so  as  to  form  a 
vacant  space  around  him  ;  and  then  either  introducing  heated  air, 
by  means  of  a  tube,  from  some  exterior  source,  or  heating  that 
around  the  patient  by  hot  bricks,  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  or 
bags  filled  with  heated  salt,  oats,  or  other  suitable  material. 

Medicated  hot  air  baths  may  be  applied,  in  the  same  way,  by  im- 
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pregnating  the  air  with  gaseous  bodies,  as  ohlorine  and  solphnroas 
acid,  or  with  the  vapours  of  volatile  solids,  as  cinnabar,  iodine,  dec 

The  vapour  bath^  like  the  hot  air  bath,  may  be  so  employed  that 
the  patient  shall  or  shall  not  breathe  the  vapour.  In  the  former 
cas^  the  heating  e£foct  upon  the  body  is  greater  from  a  certain 
temperature  of  the  bath  than  in  the  latter ;  for  the  natural  refrige* 
rating  effect  of  the  pulmonary  exhalation  is  prevented.  The  bath 
IS  much  more  frequently  employed  in  reference  to  the  external 
sur&oe  alone.  Various  modes  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  the 
vapour  baih  have  been  practised.  One  of  the  most  simple  is  to 
make  a  spaoe  around  the  patient  in  bed,  by  elevating  the  coverings 
by  means  of  crossed  half  hoops,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
and  tucking  them  well  in  at  the  sides  of  the  bed  or  mattrass,  and 
ihen  to  introduce  into  this  space  bricks  previously  heated,  immersed 
in  water,  and  covered  with  flannel,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 
touch  the  body  of  the  patient  The  vapour  from  the  heated 
Inricks  soon  fills  the  empty  sp^ce.  Another  mode  oS  introducing 
vapour  is  by  means  of  Jennings'  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a 
tin  tube,  much  broader  at  one  extremity  than  the  other,  curved  so 
that  the  smaller  end  may  be  inserted  into  the  space  around  the 
patient,  while  the  larger  end  may  be  supported  on  a  stool  without 
the  bed.  A  lighted  spirit  lamp  is  placed  within  the  broad  end  of 
the  tube,  at  the  side  of  which  an  opening  is  left  for  the  entrance  of 
air.  As  the  spirit  bums,  a  current  of  heated  air,  with  the  aqueous 
vapour  and  carbonic  aid  resulting  from  the  combustion,  passes 
through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  body.  A  difibrent  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  same  end,  is  to  seat  the  patient  on  a  stool  or  in 
a  chair,  placed  either  over  or  in  a  tub  or  bucket  containing  hot 
water,  and  then  by  blankets  descending  from  his  shoulders  to  the 
floor,  to  enclose  together  his  body  and  the  whole  apparatus.  The 
heat  of  the  water  may  be  increased  by  introducing  into  the  tub  or 
backet  heated  bricks,  as  they  may  be  required.  Caution,  however, 
is  requisite  not  to  scald  the  patient.  A  case  occurred  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  care  of  an  empiric,  in  which  a  child,  subjected  to 
a  vapour  bath  of  this  kind,  was  scalded  to  death. 

Where  convenience  permits,  a  better  vapour  bath  may  be 
arranged,  by  making  a  frame  of  wood-work,  and  covering  this 
▼ith  cloth  impervious  to  vapour,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  within 
which  the  patient  may  conveniently  sit  upon  a  stool  or  chair,  while 
die  vapour  is  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosure,  by 
means  of  a  tube  proceeding  from  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.    The 
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heat  of  the  vapour  may  vary  from  100°  to  150° ;  and  has  been 
increased  with  impunity  beyond  this  latter  temperature ;  but  it  is 
better,  in  this  respect,  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 

Medicated  vapour  haths  may  be  formed  by  introducing  volatile 
substances  into  the  water  evaporated,  so  that  their  vapour  may  rise 
with  that  of  the  water. 

The  vapour  douche  is  a  stream  of  vapour  directed  with  some  force 
upon  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Application  vnth  Friction.  The  friction  here  alluded  to  is  em- 
ployed not  to  excite  the  surface,  but,  by  deranging  the  epidermic 
scales,  to  force  an  entrance  for  medicinal  substances  to  the  absorb- 
ent tissues  beneath.  It  is  made  by  the  hand  protected  by  a  leather 
glove,  or  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  of  coarse  linen.  Sub- 
stances applied  in  this  way  are  most  frequently  in  the  unctuous 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mercurial  and  iodine  ointments ;  but  olea- 
ginous, aqueous,  and  spirituous  medicines  and  solutions  are  also  not 
unfrequently  used.  The  medicine  employed,  if  insoluble,  should 
be  brought  to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division.  The  parts 
usually  selected  for  the  application  are  those  in  which  the  cuticle  is 
most  delicate,  as  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  especially 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs ;  but  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
special  object  in  view ;  and,  when  a  particular  organ  or  part  is  to 
be  acted  on,  or  a  tumour  to  be  dispersed,  it  is  usually  deemed 
best  to  apply  the  medicine  as  nearly  as  may  be  over  the  seat  of 
disease.  In  affections  of  the  absorbent  glands,  the  portion  of  sur- 
face from  which  lymphatics  run  through  the  diseased  glands  should 
be  preferred. 

This  mode  of  using  medicines  is  uncertain  in  its  results,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  produced  in  the  skin,  is  often  incon- 
venient. But  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  internal  medication, 
or  when  from  circumstances  this  cannot  be  employed ;  and  it  is 
often  very  efficient  in  the  cure  of  local  affections,  as  of  neuralgic 
pains,  for  example,  and  tumefactions  of  various  kinds. 

3.  The  Endermic  Method  of  Application,  In  this  mode  of  employ- 
ing medicines,  the  epidermis  is  first  removed,  and  the  medicine 
then  applied  to  the  denuded  surface.  It  is  by  far  the  most  efficient 
external  method.  Medicines  are  rapidly  absorbed ;  and  produce 
their  effects  in  some  instances  as  quickly  as  when  taken  by  the 
mouth,  or  even  more  so.  In  cases  of  great  .irritability  or  phlo- 
gosis  of  the  stomach,  and  when  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  take 
medicines  by  the  mouth,  it  is  an  invaluable  resource.     Other  in- 
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dications  for  its  use  are  affi>rded  by  insusceptibQity  of  the  stomach 
arising  from  a  long  oontinned  or  excessive  employment  of  the 
medicine,  the  necessity  in  urgent  cases  of  introducing  medicines  by 
every  practicable  avenae,  and  the  existence  of  serious  local  affec- 
tions, which  have  refused  to  yield  to  remedies  addressed  to  the 
constitution.  The  last  indication  is  often  very  agreeably  fulfilled 
by  enderroia  medication*  I  have  known,  for  example,  vomiting 
which  had  resisted  all  other  means,  yield  to  a  salt  of  morphia 
sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface  in  the  epigastrium.  This  method 
of  medication  had  long  been  partially  employed,  as  exemplified  in 
the  frequent  application  of  mercurial  ointment  to  blistered  surfaces; 
but  it  was  first  systematized  by  Dr.  A.  Lembert,  of  France,  whose 
experiments  were  repeated  and  extended  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  of 
Philadelphia,  by  whose  essay  on  the  subject  the  attention  of  the 
profession  in  this  country  was  first  extensively  called  to  it,  as  a 
useful  mode  of  employing  a  great  number  of  medicines.  {N,  Am. 
Med.  and  Surg.  JourrUj  ix.  892,  A.  D.  1880.)  Almost  all  medicines, 
the  dose  of  which  is  not  very  large,  or  which  do  not  irritate  severely, 
or  corrode  the  surface  to  which  they  are  applied,  may  be  employed 
in  this  way ;  but  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  the  organic  alkalies, 
and  to  the  other  more  active  proximate  vegetable  principles.  Per- 
haps no  medicine  acts  more  efficiently  by  the  endermic  plan  than 
the  salts  of  morphia. 

The  dose  of  medicines  administered  in  this  way  may  be  twice  or 
thrice  that  given  by  the  mouth.  There  is  less  danger  here  from 
an  over-dose;  as  what  remains  of  the  offending  material  may  be 
readily  removed,  should  serious  consequences  be  threatened.  Some- 
times the  medicine  will  be  found  to  act  as  efficiently  as  by  the 
stomach  in  the  same  dose. 

The  part  best  adapted  for  the  application  of  the  medicine,  when 
some  local  affection  does  not  call  for  a  special  direction,  is  the  epi« 
gastrium ;  but  any  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body,  or 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs  and  arms  will  answer  well.  A 
denuded  surface  for  the  purpose  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by 
means  of  a  blister  of  cantharides ;  though,  in  cases  of  great  urgency, 
the  more  rapid  action  of  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  may  be 
resorted  to.  Upon  the  average,  the  blistered  surface  may  be  about 
three  or  four  inches  square.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detach  the 
cuticle  immediately.  The  medicine  may  be  first  applied  over  the 
raised  epidermis,  which,  if  cut  freely,  will  come  off  with  the  first 
dressing. 
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The  medicine  should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  and,  if  irritant,  should  be  diluted  with  pulverized  gum 
Arabic,  or  other  bland  substance,  and  then  sprinkled  equably  over 
the  surface,  or  applied  upon  dressings  of  simple  cerate.  K  so  soft 
that  it  cannot  be  powdered,  it  may  be  rubbed  up  with  solutions  of 
gelatin,  mucilage,  lard,  or  cerate,  and  applied  upon  pledgets  of  lint; 
and  substances  originally  liquid  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  irritation  as  far  as  possible. 
Active  congestion  and  inflammation,  independently  of  the  pain  and 
inconvenience,  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  medicine  by 
offering  an  impediment  to  absorption.  Sometimes  sloughing  re- 
sults from  the  incautious  use  of  an  irritant  medicine,  and  a  per- 
manent scar  is  left.  I  have  known  this  to  follow  the  application 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  undiluted. 

In  cases  of  excessive  constitutional  action  from  the  medicine,  it 
may  sometimes  be  advantageously  followed,  after  removal,  by  a 
counter-agent.  Thus,  unpleasant  symptoms  from  strychnia  or 
digitalis,  might  possibly  be  relieved  by  morphia  applied  to  the 
blistered  surface;  and  the  effects  of  morphia  are  said  to  have  been 
neutralized  by  musk. 

SUBSECTION  m. 

The  Lungs, 

The  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  surface  of  the  pul- 
monary air-cells,  afford  not  unfrequently  a  ready  entrance  of  medi- 
cines into  the  system,  in  consequence  of  the  great  facility  of 
absorption  through  their  delicate  tissue.  Indeed,  some  volatile 
medicines  act  much  more  rapidly  and  powerfully  in  this  way  than 
when  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  effects,  for  example,  of  ether 
and  chloroform  are  familiar  to  every  one.  But  the  practical 
use  of  this  avenue  into  the  system  is  very  much  limited  by  the 
inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  of  administering  most  medicines 
in  that  way.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  proposed  to  throw  fine  medi- 
cinal powders  into  the  lungs  by  loading  with  them  the  respired 
air;  but  when  the  hazard  is  considered  of  exciting  inflammation 
by  such  means  in  this  delicate  tissue,  it  must  I  think  be  admitted 
to  outweigh  any  probable  advantages.  The  substances  to  which 
this  method  is  applicable  are  gases  and  vapours.  Of  these,  some 
have  been  employed  to  act  locally  on  the  bronchial  passages,  as 
chlorine  gas,  the  vapours  of  tar  and  iodine,  and  the  fumes  of  burn- 
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ing  rosin  in  ebronio  bronohitia,  and  ethereal  yaponr,  the  smoke  of 
stramonium  and  fbbaooo^  and  the  gas  evolved  by  the  burning  of 
paper  impr^nated  with  nitre,  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm.  At 
present,  however,  attention  is  much  more  than  formerly  directed  to 
constitntional  impression;  and  various  volatile  substances  have 
been  employed  for  their  exhilarating  or  an»sthetic  effect.  Aque- 
ous vapour  has  been  long  and  much  employed  by  inhalation. 

Inhalatum  may  be  e£Eeoted  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  simplest 
is  to  impregnate  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient  is 
confined  with  the  gas  or  vapour.  In  this  way  a  steady  effect  may 
be  sustained,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  by  proper  attention  to  the 
d^ree  of  impregnation,  so  as  not  to  oppress  the  breathing.  Even 
when  the  patient  is  not  confined  to  the  house  during  the  day, 
much  advantage  will  ofken  accrue  from  medicating  the  air  of  his 
sleeping  chamber.  Chlorine  and  the  vapour  of  tar  may  be  thus 
administered;  and  I  have  witnessed  the  happiest  effects  firom  the 
latter  remedy,  continued  for  months,  in  very  threatening  chronic 
pulmonary  disease.  A  convenient  method,  in  the  case  of  tar  and 
other  liquids  but  moderately  volatilizable,  is  to  employ  a  common 
tin  apparatus  called  the  nurM-2amp,  in  which  a  cup,  containing 
the  material  to  be  evaporated,  is  placed  in  a  small  water-bath  over 
a  spirit  lamp. 

Another  mode,  applicable  to  very  volatile  liquids,  such  as  ether 
and  chloroform,  intended  for  temporary  use,  is  to  place  them  upon 
a  large  sponge,  or  piece  of  linen  cloth,  a  handkerchief  or  towel  for 
example,  and  apply  this,  fully  charged,  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
80  that  the  patient  may  inhale  their  vapour  along  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  Sometimes  the  saturated  sponge  is  enclosed  in  an 
apparatus,  so  arranged  that  all  the  vapour  which  escapes  from  the 
liquid  shall  be  inhaled,  and  thus  unnecessary  loss  be  prevented, 
while  a  due  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  insured.  In  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  narcotic  vapours,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in 
order  that  the  most  serious  consequences  be  avoided,  to  attend 
strictly  to  this  latter  caution.  The  patient,  rendered  more  or  less 
unconscious  by  the  medicine,  \a  not  sensible  of  the  want  of  air,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  give  warning  to  the  operators  of  his  danger,  as 
be  would  do  under  other  circumstances.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  death  has  sometimes  resulted  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
atmospheric  air,  in  this  method  of  using  ansBsthetic  agents. 

The  pure  gases,  and  the  vapours  of  very  volatile  substances,  such 
as  ether,  may  also  be  inhaled  by  means  of  an  air-tight  bag,  supplied 
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with  a  mouth-piece  and  stop-cock,  so  as  to  regulate  the  escape  of 
the  confined  gas  or  vapour.  The  patient  is  made  to  breathe  into 
and  out  of  the  bag;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  there  be  a  large 
admixture  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  life  could  be  sustained 
but  a  very  short  time  during  such  a  process,  which,  therefore,  should 
be  of  short  continuance,  and  always  carefully  watched. 

The  vapour  of  water,  pure  or  impregnated  with  various  volatile 
matters,  may  be  inhaled  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
inhaler,  Mudge's  inhaler^  which  has  been  much  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, consists  of  a  pewter  quart  mug,  with  a  metallic  removable 
covering,  in  which  is  a  small  opening  to  admit  the  air,  and  another 
larger  one  to  which  a  flexible  tube  with  a  mouth-piece  is  afl^ed. 
Water,  alone  or  variously  impregnated,  is  introduced  into  the  in- 
strument, which  may  then  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water, 
heated  to  whatever  point  may  be  necessary  sufficiently  to  vola- 
tilize the  confined  liquid,  the  vapours  of  which  are  inhaled  by  the 
patient,  along  with  the  air  admitted  through  the  small  opening.  A 
better  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  made  from  a  Wolffs 
bottle^  with  three  tubulures  at  top,  into  one  of  which  is  fitted  a 
flexible  tube  with  a  mouth-piece,  into  a  second  a  glass  tube  extend- 
ing from  the  air  without  to  a  point  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  bottle,  and  into  the  third  a  glass  stopper,  to  be  removed  when 
there  is  occasion  to  pour  liquid  into  the  bottle.  It  is  obvious  that, 
when  the  patient  inspires,  the  air  from  without  must  pass  through 
the  liquid,  and  thus  become  more  thoroughly  loaded  with  the 
vapour  than  it  would  be  likely  to  be  in  Mudge's  inhaler.  An 
extemporaneous  inhaler  may  be  made,  as  formerly  suggested  by 
Dr.  Physick,  by  fitting  a  cork  into  any  broad  mouthed  common 
bottle,  making  three  openings  through  the  cork,  and  supplying 
these  with  tubes  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
Wolfe's  bottle,  only  that  the  breathing  tube  may  be  straight,  and, 
if  glass  is  not  at  hand,  common  pipe  stems,  or  pieces  of  goose's 
.  quill,  lengthened  suflSciently  by  insertion  into  one  another,  may  be 
substituted.  As  in  the  Mudge's  inhaler,  a  proper  temperature  of 
the  contained  liquid  may  be  maintained,  if  necessary,  by  setting  the 
bottle  in  a  water-bath. 

Finally,  certain  fumes  and  vapours  may  be  inhaled  through  a 
common  smoking  pipe,  as  those  of  stramonium  and  camphor  for 
example,  the  former  being  set  on  fire  in  the  bulb,  the  latter  volatil- 
ized in  the  same  position  by  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it. 
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SUBSECTION  IV. 

Other  Surfaces  of  Application. 

There  is  no  surface  attainable  from  without,  to  which  medicinal 
applications  have  not  been  made,  with  reference  to  a  curative  in- 
fluence on  the  surface  itself.  The  conjunctiva,  the  nasal  duct,  the 
nostrils  and  various  cavities  communicating  with  them,  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  the  internal  auditory  mea- 
tus, the  Eustachian  tube,  the  urethra  and  bladder,  the  vagina  and 
uterus,  have  all  been  the  seats  of  such  applications.  Particular 
names  have  been  given  to  certain  medicines  thus  employed.  Thus, 
liquid  applications  to  the  eye  are  called  collyria  or  eye-waters  ;  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  nostrils,  errhines  and  sternutatories  ;  liquids  to 
the  fauces,  gargarismata^  collutorea^  or  gargles  ;  solid  bodies  intended 
to  be  chewed,  masticatories ;  and  those  applied  to  the  urino-genital 
passages,  if  liquids,  simply  injections. 

Of  all  these  surfaces,  those  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth  are  the 
only  ones  to  which  medicines  are  applied  in  reference  to  any  other 
than  a  local  effect.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  sympathies  of 
the  nasal  passages  with  the  brain,  errhines  and  sternutatories  are 
not  unfrequently  employed  to  rouse  the  nervous  centres,  and  some- 
times also  to  agitate  the  respiratory  organs  by  the  act  of  sneezing. 
Both  to  the  Schneiderian  and  buccal  raucous  raembrane,  medicines 
are  occasionally  applied  with  a  view  to  their  revulsive  impression, 
and  to  the  latter  occasionally  in  order  to  affect  the  system,  as  for 
example  by  rubbing  the  medicine  upon  the  gums.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  this  latter  method  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
peculiarly  efficient ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  any  considerable 
effect  has  been  experienced,  it  has  been  the  result  rather  of  the 
portion  of  the  medicine  swallowed,  than  of  that  absorbed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Even  to  the  serous  membranes,  applications  are  sometimes  made 
with  a  view  to  some  alterative  efiect  on  these  tissues.  Thus,  injec- 
tions are  thrown  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele; 
and  attempts  have  been  successfully  made,  in  a  few  instances,  to 
cure  dropsy  by  stimulant  liquids  thrown  into  the  cavities  of , the 
pleura  and  peritoneum ;  but  this  practice  is  too  hazardous  for  gene- 
ral adoption. 

Blood-vessels,  Many  medicines,  when  injected  into  the  veins, 
produce  the  same  effects  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  gene- 
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rally  operate  more  powerfully.  Uence  it  was  long  since  proposed 
to  administer  medicines  in  this  way;  and  the  method  has  been 
frequently  tried.  In  some  instances  it  has  appeared  to  do  good; 
but  the  general  experience  of  its  results  has  by  no  means  been  such 
as  to  counterbalance  its  obvious  disadvantages ;  and  it  is  only  under 
the  most  urgent  circumstances,  and  in  cases  otherwise  desperate, 
that  it  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  justifiable. 

When  medicines  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  they  frequently 
undergo  preliminary  changes  which  probably  better  adapt  them  for 
admixture  with  the  blood.    Being  taken  up  gradually,  they  enter 
the  circulation  in  extremely  minute  quantities  at  one  time,  so  that 
the  whole  blood  becomes  equably  impregnated,  and  the  least  possi- 
ble shock  is  produced  either  on  the  blood,  the  vessels,  or  the 
system.    When  injected  into  the  veins,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
them  thus  gradually  and  cautiously,  and,  if  the  attempt  were  made, 
the  time  consumed  would  greatly  aggravate  the  danger  of  the  ope- 
ration.   The  blood,  therefore,  at  the  point  of  injection  becomes  too 
strongly  impregnated,  and  must  produce  on  the  tissues  more  than 
the  desired  effect,  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  calculate  what  in- 
jurious influence  maybe  exercised  on  its  own  qualities  or  constitu- 
tion.   We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  chemical  and  vital 
reactions  which  take  place,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  able  to 
infer  a  priori  what  results  would  ensue ;  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
The  most  violent  effects  have  sometimes  been  produced  by  sub- 
stances which,  in  other  modes  of  application,  are  quite  bland  and 
innocuous.     Besides,  there  are  the  dangers  of  injecting  air  into 
the  veins  along  with  the  medicine,  and  of  giving  rise  to  phlebitis 
by  the  injury  of  the  vein. 

Inoculation  has  recently  been  proposed  as  another  and  safer  me- 
thod of  introducing  medicines  into  the  blood-vessels ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  advantage  it  possesses  over  the  endermic  method, 
while  it  is  liable  to  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  medicine,  to 
produce  any  effect  on  the  system,  must  enter  the  blood  in  a  highly 
concentrated  state,  and  thus  endanger  too  strong  a  local  impression* 
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well  aoqoainted  with  pathology,  these  very  effects,  and  eonsequentlj 
the  medicines  producing  them,  are  suggested  by  the  therapeutic 
indications.  It  will  be  p^ceived  that,  in  the  following  plan,  all  the 
old  dasses  founded  on  the  therapeutic  basis,  as  antispasmodics 
and  antilithics^  have  been  abandoned,  and,  except  in  the  instances 
of  the  antadds,  and  anthelmintics,  in  which  the  remedy  does  not 
act  on  the  system  itself,  but  on  extraneous  matters  accidentally  con- 
tained within  it,  and  operating  as  causes  of  disease,  all  the  classes 
have  a  purely  physiological  relation.  I  wish  it  to  be  specially  noticed 
that,  in  distributing  remedies  in  the  following  classes,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  members  of  one  class  often  possess  properties  which 
characterise  another;  and  that,  in  deciding  in  which  to  place  them, 
I  have  been  in  many  instances  influenced  by  their  practical  use, 
giving  them  a  position  in  accordance  with  those  properties  which, 
if  not  always  most  striking,  are  those  which  constitute  their  chief 
value  as  medicines,  or  at  least  for  which  they  are  most  employed. 


Plan  of  ClMsificaHan. 

Remedies  are  ^vid!ed  primarily  into  those  which  operate  upon 
the  system,  and  those  upon  extraneous  bodies  accidentally  con- 
tained within  the  system.  The  former  division  embraces  the  great 
body  of  remedies ;  the  latter  includes  only  two  small  classes,  which 
are  retained  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience ;  as  it  is  desirable 
tint  the  physician  should  have  the  medicines  belonging  to  them 
aasociated  tc^ther  in  his  memory. 

L  STSTEinC  BE 


>l./l(»fli;4:>l.ii:>ii)i 


Some  remedies  extend  their  action  throughout  the  whole  living 
system ;  others,  operating  upon  one  or  more  of  those  functions,  as 
the  circulatory  and  nervous,  which  pervade  the  body,  are  appa- 
rently felt  in  all  parts  of  it,  though  not  strictly  universal  in  their 
direct  influence.  All  these  may  be  denominated  general  remecUee: 
Another  large  division  act  specially  on  some  one  part  or  organ,  or, 
if  they  affect  the  general  sjrstem,  do  so  only  indirectly  or  second- 
arily. These  may  be  call^  local  remedies ;  and  thus  we  have  the 
basis  of  the  first  subdivision. 
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based  upon  the  relation  of  the  bodies  to  one  another  in  those  pro- 
perties which  are  the  special  object  of  study.  Thus,  in  reference  to 
medicines,  the  intention  may  be  to  study  them  as  objects  either  of 
natural  history,  or  pharmaceutical  management,  or  of  therapeutic 
use ;  and  they  should  be  arranged  accordingly.  Their  classification, 
therefore,  should  be  based,  for  the  general  student,  upon  their  geo- 
logical, botanical,  or  mineralogical  relations ;  for  the  pharmaceutist^ 
either  upon  their  chemical  properties,  or  their  resemblance  in  modes 
of  preparation;  for  the  therapeutist,  undoubtedly  upon  their  effects 
on  the  system,  through  which  they  become  applicable  to  the  cure 
of  disease.  It  is  in  the  last  mentioned  capacity  that  they  are  im- 
portant to  the  physician,  and  in  this  especially  he  should  be  taught, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  his  studies,  to  regard  them.  As,  there- 
fore, the  present  work  is  devoted  more  especially  to  the  therapeutic 
consideration  of  medicines,  I  have,  without  hesitation,  adopted  a 
system  of  classification,  founded  upon  their  relations  to  one  another 
in  their  modes  of  affecting  the  human  system. 

The  question  now  occurs,  admitting  the  effects  of  medicines  to 
afford  the  true  basis  of  classification,  whether  it  is  their  physiologi- 
cal or  therapeutical  effects  to  which  we  should  have  recourse.  At 
the  first  glance  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
ferred. But  a  little  consideration  will  decide  against  them.  For- 
merly, when  the  notion  prevailed  that  there  were  specific  remedies 
for  particular  diseases,  or  classes  of  disease,  an  arrangement  of 
medicines  based  on  this  principle  was  to  a  certain  extent  naturally 
adopted.  Hence  the  terms  antiphlogistics,  febrifuges,  antispasmodic?, 
antiscorbutics,  antisyphilitics,  antilithics,  &c.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
^here  is  no  specific,  strictly  speaking ;  that  is,  there  is  no  remedy 
which  is  especially  adapted  to  one  disease,  and  one  only,  and  no 
curable  disease  which  will  yield  only  to  one  remedy ;  and,  in  rela- 
tion to  classes  of  disease,  such  as  inflammations,  fevers,  and  spas- 
modic affections,  there  is  no  one  which  does  not  require,  in  differ- 
ent stages,  and  under  different  circumstances,  the  same  medicines 
which  are  found  useful  in  the  others ;  so  that  classes  founded  on  this 
basis,  would  be  constantly  clashing,  each  containing  the  individuals 
-embraced  by  the  others ;  and  thus,  all  the  advantages  of  classifica- 
tion would  be  lost.  For  example,  in  the  treatment  of  the  three 
sets  of  diseases  above  mentioned,  in  one  or  another  of  their  stages 
•or  varieties,  we  employ  bleeding,  cathartics,  emetics,  narcotics, 
tonics,  stimulants,  revulsives,  &c.  The  physiological  effects  must, 
•therefore,  be  resorted  to ;  and,  happily,  it  will  be  found  that,  to  one 
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well  aoqoainted  with  pathology,  these  very  eflbctft,  and  eonaeqaentlj 
the  medicines  prodacing  them,  are  suggested  by  the  therapeutic 
indications.  It  will  be  p^ceived  that,  in  the  following  plan,  all  the 
old  dasses  founded  on  the  therapeutic  basis,  as  antispasmodics 
and  antilithics^  have  been  abandoned,  and,  except  in  the  instances 
of  the  antacids,  and  anthelmintics,  in  which  the  remedy  does  not 
act  on  the  ^stem  itself  but  on  extraneous  matters  accidentally  con- 
tained within  it,  and  operating  as  causes  of  disease,  all  the  classes 
have  a  purely  physiological  relation.  I  wish  it  to  be  specially  noticed 
that,  in  distributing  remedies  in  the  following  classes,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  members  of  one  class  often  possess  properties  which 
characterise  another;  and  that,  in  deciding  in  which  to  place  them, 
I  haye  been  in  many  instances  influenced  by  their  practical  use, 
giving  them  a  position  in  accordance  with  those  properties  which, 
if  not  always  most  striking,  are  those  which  constitute  their  chief 
value  as  medicines^  or  at  least  for  which  they  are  most  employed. 


Plan  of  Classification. 

Remedies  are  ^vid!ed  primarily  into  those  which  operate  upon 
tbe  system,  and  those  npon  extraneous  bodies  accidentally  con- 
tained within  the  system.  The  former  division  embraces  the  great 
body  of  remedies;  the  latter  includes  only  two  small  classes,  which 
are  retained  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience ;  as  it  is  desirable 
that  the  physician  should  have  the  medicines  belonging  to  them 
aflsodated  together  in  his  memory. 


L  STSTEinC 


>i./iraa;i:^ui:>ii)i 


Some  remedies  extend  their  action  throughout  the  whole  living 
system ;  others,  operating  upon  one  or  more  of  those  functions,  as 
the  circulatory  and  nervous,  which  pervade  the  body,  are  appa- 
rently felt  in  all  parts  of  it,  though  not  strictly  universal  in  their 
direct  influence.  All  these  may  be  denominated  general  remedies: 
Another  large  division  act  specially  on  some  one  part  or  organ,  or, 
if  they  affect  the  general  sjrstem,  do  so  only  indirectly  or  second- 
arily. These  may  be  called  local  remedies ;  and  thus  we  have  the 
basis  of  the  first  subdivision. 
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I  GENERAL 


:>«  i:4ni>> 


The  general  remedies  are  necessarily,  as  before  stated,  either 
siirAulant,  sedative^  or  alterative;  that  is,  either  elevate,  depress,  or 
alter  the  systemic  actions.  These  three  sets  constitute  the  second 
subdivision. 

L  Qeneral  Sfinmlants. 

If  the  operation  of  stimulant  substances  be  closely  observed,  it 
will  be  noticed  that,  while  some  are  slow,  moderate,  and  lasting, 
others  are,  on  the  contrary,  quick,  energetic,  and  proportionably 
brief  in  their  action ;  though  the  two  sets  run  together  by  almost 
insensible  gradations.  This  difference  of  operation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  general 
stimulants  into  two  distinct  sets,  which  he  named  respectively  per- 
manent  and  diffusible  stimulants.  Though  these  terms  are  neither 
of  them  very  accurately  expressive  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  two  divisions ;  yet  it  may  not  be  easy  to  find  better,  and  it  is 
advisable  not  to  adopt  new  names  unless  upon  some  real  ground  of 
preference.  I  have,  therefore,  admitted  this  division  with  the  no- 
menclature. 

1.  Permanent  Stimulants. 

There  is  a  very  striking  distinction  between  the  permanent 
stimulants;  one  section  confining  their  direct  influence  to  the 
vital  function  of  organic  contractility,  the  other  operating  upon  the 
vital  functions  generally.  The  first  division  is  very  appropriately 
denominated  astringents^  the  second  less  appropriately  ionics.  They 
constitute  two  of  the  ultimate  classes  of  remedies. 

1.  Astringents  are  medicines  which  produce  contraction  of  the 
living  tissues. 

2.  Tonics  are  characterized  by  their  general  stimulating  influ* 
ence  over  the  functions,  operating  slowly,  moderately,  and  some* 
what  durably,  either  directly  through  the  circulation,  or  secondarily 
through  the  digestive  function.  *  , 

2.  Diffusible  Stimulants. 

Some  of  these  appear  to  be  universal,  such  as  heat  and  electricity; 
but  the  greater  portion,  and  perhaps  all  which  come  strictly  under 
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the  denomination  of  medicines,  ezliibit  a  special  tendency  to  one  or 
tbe  other  of  the  two  greaft  perrading  syBtema  or  apparatuses  of  the 
body,  the  ciroolatoryi  namelyi  and  the  nervous.  As  those  which 
have  a  tendency  to  the  droidation  operate  directly  rather  upon  the 
arterial  than  the  ymious  side  of  it,  I  name  them  arterial  atimulanis. 
Those  aotbg  specially  on  the  nervous  system  may  be  called  oerebr<h 
spinal  Mnulant8» 

1.  Abtkbul  SmoTLAinB  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  further 
profitable  subdivision,  and  therefore  constitute  one  of  the  ultimate 
daasea.  They  are  characterized  especially  by  their  property  of  in- 
creasing the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and,  along  with  this 
eflbct,  and  probably  consequent  upon  it,  of  causing  an  elevation  of 
the  animal  temperature. 

2.  Ckbxbbo-spikal  SmcuLAKTS.  I  do  not  wish,  by  the  use 
of  this  term,  to  intimate  that  the  remedies  so  called  act  exclusively 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  they  may  possibly,  and  probably 
do,  in  some  instances,  affect  the  ganglionic  system,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  nervous  substance  wherever  they  may  meet  with  it.  There 
is  a  marked  difEerenoe  between  the  members  of  this  subdivision. 
Whilst  some  appear  to  operate  equably  upon  the  whole  nervous 
system  of  relation,  showing  no  special  influence  over  the  proper 
cerebral  ftmctions ;  others  act  with  great  energy  on  the  brain,  as 
evinced  l)y  their  power  of  deranging  sensation,  voluntary  motion, 
consciousness,  and  the  various  intellectual  and  emotional  functions. 
The  former  I  denominate  nervous  stimulants,  the  Jatter  cerebral  stimih 
lanis.  Besides  these  two  sets  of  cerebro-spinal  stimulants,  there  is 
at  least  one  medicine  which  acts  especially  and  powerfully  on  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  for  which  a  distinct  class  may  be  formed  under 
the  name  of  ^nal  stimulants.    These  three  are  all  ultimate  classes. 

a.  Nervous  Stimulants^  characterized  by  a  special  but  equable 
influence  over  the  nervous  system,  generally  stimulate  in  some 
degree,  though  not  necessarily,  the  circulation  also.  They  are 
sometimes  called  nervines^  and  not  unfrequently  amJtispasmodics. 

b.  Cerebral  Stimukmis^  with  more  or  less  influence  on  the  circu- 
lation, and  sometimes  a  powerful  influence,  are  peculiarly  cbarac- 
teriaed  by  their  control  over  the  special  cerebral  functions.  They 
are  equivalent  to  the  stimulant  narcotics  of  other  writers,  and  em- 
brace some  of  the  most  energetic  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
such  as  alcohol  and  opium. 

c.  Spinal  Stimulants  act  specially,  so  fer  as  their  operation  is 
known,  on  the  reflex  motor  function. 
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2.  General  Sedatives. 

These  are  remedies  which  directly  depress  the  vital  functions. 
While  a  few  operate  universally,  as  cold  and  water,  most  of  them, 
like  the  corresponding  stimulants,  act  especially  or  exclusively  on 
one  of  the  two  great  systems,  the  circulatory,  namely,  and  the  nerv- 
ous; some  prominently  affecting  the  former,  and  therefore  denomi- 
nated arterial  sedatives^  others  the  latter,  and  named  cerebro-nervom 
sedatives, 

1.  Abtebial  Sedatives  constitute  one  of  the  ultimate  classes. 
They  act  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  their  primary  influence, 
upon  the  heart  and  arteries,  without  any  direct  effect  on  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  functions.  As,  among  the  results  of  the  circulatory 
depression,  is  a  reduction  also  of  the  temperature,  they  are  fre- 
quently called  refrigerants. 

2.  Cerebbo-spinal  Sedatives.  These  may  be  advantageously 
divided,  like  the  corresponding  subdivision  of  stimulants,  into  the 
nervous  and  cerebral^  which  form  ultimate  classes. 

a.  Nervous  Sedatives  are  such  as  reduce  generally  the  nervous 
functions,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  brain.  They  uni- 
formly, either  by  a  conjoint  primary  action,  or  secondarily  througl 
their  influence  on  the  nerves,  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation 
also.     They  are  usually  designated  as  sedative  narcotics. 

b.  Cerebral  Sedatives  are  remedies  which,  while  they  depress  the 
circulation  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  exert  a  special  and 
marked  influence,  of  a  sedative  character,  on  the  cerebral  functions. 
Like  the  preceding  class,  they  would  rank  with  the  medicinea 
usually  known  as  sedative  narcotics. 

3.  Qeneral  Alteratives. 

These  are  remedies  which  insensibly  change  the  functions  oi 
organization,  without  any  necessary  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
vital  actions,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  mainly  recognized  by 
their  effects  in  disease.  They  may  be  stimulant  or  sedative,  and 
they  may  produce  various  local  effects  which  would  rank  them  in 
other  classes;  but  it  is  not  through  these  that  the  special  curative 
effects  are  produced,  which  entitle  them  to  the  name  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  Knowing  so  little  of  their  mode  of  action,  we 
are  not  possessed  of  grounds  for  subdividing  them,  and  they  there- 
fore rank  with  the  ultimate  classes. 
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I  do  not  indude  in  tbis  class,  in  referenoe  at  least  to  their  peca- 
liar  and  characteristic  properties,  the  general  remedies  which  may 
sometimes  be  made  to  act  locally  by  confining  them  to  a  particular 
part;  as  opiam,  for  example,  and  belladonna,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  applied  to  the  surface,  with  the  view  of  affecting  exclu- 
sively the  neighbourhood  of  their  application.  The  division  in- 
cludes only  remedies  which  either  have  a  special  direction  to  some 
particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  to  whatever  portion  of  it  they 
may  be  applied,  or  which,  if  possessed  of  general  powers,  are  em- 
ployed locally  for  some  effect  different  from  the  general;  as  when 
potassa,  for  instance,  is  used  as  an  escharotic,  cantharides  for  blis- 
tering, and  mustard  as  a  rubefacient,  which  effects  are  not  incident 
to  their  internal  use  as  medicines. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  local  remedies  are  more  or 
less  stimulant;  and  the  possession,  therefore,  of  this  property,  or 
tliat  of  depresoon,  does  not  constitute  a. sufficient  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Consequently,  some  other  basis  of  classifica- 
tion must  be  sought  for;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  they  might 
be  most  conveniently  arranged,  according  as  they  are  employed  to 
aSfect  the  functions,  or  to  change  the  organization,  or  to  act  merely 
as  mechanical  agents. 

L  Local  Bemedies  acting  on  the  Fonctions. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  are  all  ultimate  classes  of  medicines, 
and  are  as  follows; 

1.  Emetics,  which  operate  on  the  stomach,  producing  vomiting; 

2.  Cathartics,  which  operate  on'  the  bowels,  producing  their 
evacuation  downward;    . 

8.  Diuretics,  which  act  on  the  kidneys,  increasing  the  secretion 
of  urine; 

4.  Diaphoretics,  which  act  on  the  skin,  causing  perspiration; 

5.  Expectorants,  which  act  on  the  lungs,  causing  expectoration ; 

6.  Cholagogues,  which  act  on  the  liver,  increasing  the  secretion 
of  bile; 

7.  Emmbnagogues,  which  act  on  the  uterus,  exciting,  increasing, 

or  restoring  the  menses; 

8.  Uterine  motor-stimulants,  which  favour  uterine  contraction; 
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9.  SiALAGOGUES,  which  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva;  and 

10.  Errhines  or  Sternutatories,  which  operate  on  the  nostrils, 
causing  an  increased  secretion,  and  sneezing. 

2.  Local  Remedies  affectmg  the  Organizatioii. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  are  also  ultimate  classes,  and  are  as 
follows; 

1.  BuBEFAClBNTS,  inflaming  the  skin ; 

2.  Epispastics,  producing  blisters;  and 

3.  EscHAROTics,  destroying  the  life  of  the  part,  and  producing  a 
slough. 

3.  Local  Remedies  acting  Mecbanically. 

These  include,  besides  the  various  measures  enumerated  under 
the  head  of  "Mechanical  Influence"  {page  57),  the  following  classes 
of  medicines; 

1.  Demulcents,  bland  viscid  liquids,  which  cover  surfaces  and 
protect  them  from  irritation,  or  mingled  with  acrid  substances  ob- 
tund  their  acrimony; 

2.  Emollients,  which  soften  and  relax; 

S.  Diluents,  which  dilute  the  fluids  of  the  body;  and 

4.  ProtectiveS;  which  operate  by  covering  the  surface,  and  pre- 
venting the  contact  of  the  air. 

IL  NON-SYSTEMIC  REMEDIES. 

These  are  remedies  acting  on  bodies  foreign  to  the  system,  but 
within  it.    They  embrace  the  two  ultimate  classes  of 

1.  Antacids,  which  neutralize  acid  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere 
in  the  system;  and 

2.  Anthelmintics,  which  favour  the  expulsion  of  worms  from 
the  bowels. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  foregoing  classification. 
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STstemio  BemedieB. 
General  remedies. 
StimolantB. 
Fennanent  stimQlants. 
Attringenta 
Tonice. 
Diffumble  stimnlanta. 
Arterial  stimalanta. 
CeTebro-nervoTiB  stimnlaDta. 
Nervous  stimiilants. 
Oerebral  stimulants. 
Spinal  stimulants. 
Sedattyes. 
Arterial  sedatives. 
Cerebro-nerrous  sedatives. 
Nervous  sedatives. 
Cerebral  sedatives. 
Alteratives, 
liocal  remedies. 
Aflfooting  the  f unotions.  • 

Emetics. 
Cathartics. 
Diuretics. 
Diapboretics. 
Ezpectorants. 
GholagogueB. 
Emmenagogues. 
Uterine  motor-stimulants. 
Sialagogues. 
Errbines. 
Affecting  the  orgamzation. 
Bube&oients. 
Epispastics. 
Escbarotics. 
Operating  mecbanicaUy. 
Demulcents. 
Emollients. 
Diluents. 
Protectives. 
Non-sjstemic  Remedies. 
Antacids. 
Anthelmintics. 
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The  plan  of  arrangement  here  presented  does  not  claim  to  be 
perfect.  It  is,  however,  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  author,  as 
little  objectionable  as  any  that  has  been  proposed,  and  perhaps  as 
nearly,  perfect  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
permits.  It  is  but  partially  original.  In  forming  it^  the  author 
has  preferred  adopting  what  seemed  to  him  best  in  preceding  sys- 
tems of  classification,  and  modifying  where  modification  was  called 
for  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  any  presumptuous  attempt  to 
supersede,  by  crude  novelties  of  his  own,  plans  which  have  in  their 
favour  the  matured  observation  of  ages,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
soundest  thinkers  of  past  times.  The  present  plan  is  a  classifi- 
cation of  results,  of  facts  well  known  and  generally  admitted, 
which  must  remain  true  whatever  changes  the  progress  of  discovery 
may  hereafter  make  in  our  views  of  the  operation  of  remedies. 
It  does  not  profess  to  explain  the  modes  in  which  the  results  are 
produced.  For  a  classification  upon  this  principle  we  are  not  yet 
prepared.  Our  knowledge  of  the  precise  modes  in  which  medi- 
cines act  is  yet  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  any  system  of  arrange- 
ment, founded  upon  their  resemblance  in  this  respect;  and  it  may 
be  confidently  predicted  that  any  such  system  will  prove  unstable, 
as  it  must  rest  upon  a  fluctuating  basis. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  a  few 
considerations,  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  present  arrangement.  I  have  said  that  the  classi- 
fication is  not  perfect.  In  the  first  place,  the  remedies  attached 
to  the  several  classes,  while  they  agree  in  the  possession  of  the 
particular  property  which  characterizes  the  class,  often  differ  very 
much  io  other  respects,  and  in  some  instances  are  applicable  to 
very  different  purposes.  The  rule  which  I  have  adopted  is  to 
classify  them,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  their  most  distinctive 
property,  or  that  for  which  they  are  most  valuable  therapeutically, 
and  then,  in  the  description  of  each  remedy,  to  refer  to  all  its  other 
remedial  properties  and  applications,  so  that  its  individual  character 
may  be  well  understood.  In  many  instances,  the  operation  of  the 
remedy  is  altogether  peculiar,  except  in  the  single  point  in  which 
it  conforms  with  the  other  individuals  of  its  class.  Thus,  while 
the  fealts  of  lead  are  astringent,  they  are  in  every  other  respect 
quite  specific  in  their  manner  of  affecting  the  system. 

Again,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  remedy  belonging  to 
one  class,  has  additional  powers,  which  serve  to  rank  it  in  another. 
In  such  cases,  the  remedy  is  considered  in  both  classes;  being 
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treated  of  at  large  in  that  with  which  its  most  important  therapeutic 
character  would  rank  it^  and  in  the  other  only  so  fiEur  as  may  con- 
cern its  categorical  position.  Thus,  digitalis  is  a  powerful  nervous 
aedatiyei  and  is  more  strongly  characterized,  and  probably  more 
used  as  such  than  in  any  other  capacity;  but  it  is  also  a  very 
efficient  diuretia  It  is,  therefore,  treated  of  in  general,  among  the 
nervous  sedatives ;  while,  among  the  diuretics,  it  is  again  referred 
to,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  property  which  attaches  it  to  that 
class.  Indeed,  there  are  some  remedies  which,  in  this  manner,  may 
be  ranked  in  several  classes;  as  the  antimonials,  for  example, 
which,  while  they  are  chiefly  arterial  sedatives,  belong  also  to  the 
emetics,  diaphoretics,  and  expectorants.  Nor  is  there  any  incon- 
venience in  considering  medicines  in  this  way.  In  therapeutics, 
it  is  not  any  particular  medicinal  substance  or  remedial  agent  that 
we  have  in  our  minds,  but  the  condition  of  disease  calling  for  cer- 
tain remedial  influences ;  and  it  is  important  that  our  knowledge 
should  be  so  arranged  in  the  memory,  as  most  readily  to  suggest 
what  particular  remedy  may  be  best  (^culated  to  exert  this  influ- 
ence. This  object  wUl  certainly  be  better  attained  by  ranking 
all  the  remedies  together  calculated  to  meet  each  indication,  and  to 
have  them  thus  associated  in  our  minds,  than  by  having  the  whole 
character  of  each  body,  in  all  its  dilBferent  relations  and  applications, 
impressed  upon  us  in  one  exclusive  view.  Thus,  it  wUl  be  more 
useful  practically,  when  we  have  occasion  for  an  arterial  sedative, 
emetic,  expectorant,  or  diaphoretic,  to  have  tartar  emetic  associated 
with  each  of  these  classes  in  our  recollection,  than  to  know  it  only 
as  an  antimonial,  having  a  great  diversity  of  properties,  and  thus 
to  be  compelled  to  think  over  it,  along  perhaps  with  a  number  of 
other  bodies,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  these  pro- 
perties may  suit  Qur  present  purpose. 

In  reference  to  the  modes  of  operating  of  the  several  remedies 
in  producing  the  effects  which  serve  to  classify  them,  I  shall  offer 
and  enforce  those  views  which  seem  to  me  most  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  experience,  not  omitting,  however,  to  allude  to  others 
which  may  have  been  advanced,  and  wishing  always  to  be  under- 
stood as  considering  our  knowledge  upon  this  point  to  be  in  great 
measure  provisional,  and  liable  to  be  materially  modified  in  the 
progress  of  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Oeneral  Stimulants. 

SECTION  FIRST. 
Permanent  Stimulants. 

Glass  I. 
ASTRINGENTS. 

Astringents  are  remedies  which  produce  contraction  of  the 
living  tissues.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  visible  contraction  which 
takes  place  in  mosdes  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  or  other  ex- 
citant agency ;  but  to  a  certain  shrinking  or  condensation  of  struc* 
ture,  which  is  not  attended  with  visible  movement,  but  is  never- 
theless very  obvious  in  the  result,  as  in  that  well-known  state  of 
the  skin  called  goose-flesh,  produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  That 
astringents  have  this  effect  locally,  is  proved  by  the  obvious  dimi- 
nution of  bulk  in  any  part  of  the  sur&ce  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  and  by  the  strong  puckering  sensation  occasioned  by  them 
when  taken  into  the  mouth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
operate  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  it,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  upon  the  mouth  and  skin.  It  has  been  denied  that  their 
operation  extends  beyond  the  surface  of  application ;  but  the  effects 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Oeneral  SHmukmh. 

SECTION  FIRST. 
Permanent  Stimulants. 

Class  I. 
ASTRINGENTS. 

AsTBiNGXKTS  are  lemedieB  which  produce  contraction  of  the 
living  tissues.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  visible  contraction  which 
takes  place  in  muscles  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  or  other  ex- 
citant agency ;  but  to  a  certain  shrinking  or  condensation  of  struc- 
ture, which  is  not  attended  with  visible  movement,  but  is  never- 
theless very  obvious  in  the  result,  as  in  that  well-known  state  of 
the  skin  caJled  goose-flesh,  produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  That 
astringents  have  this  e£kct  locally,  is  proved  by  the  obvious  dimi- 
nution of  bulk  in  any  part  of  the  sur&ce  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  and  by  the  strong  puckering  sensation  occasioned  by  them 
when  taken  into  the  mouth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
operate  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  it,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  upon  the  mouth  and  skin.  It  has  been  denied  that  their 
operation  extends  beyond  the  surface  of  application ;  but  the  effects 
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obtained  by  their  use  in  disease  can  be  explaioed  only  by  the  a^ 
mission,  that  they  exert  upon  the  system  at  large  their  characterisUor 
influence;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  general  are  moofc 
less  than  their  local  effects.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion 
the  constitutional  impression  produced  by  them  may  be  the  resale 
of  sympathy  or  nervous  communication;  in  like  manner  as  tb* 
similar  effect  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is  transmitted  to  certain  in- 
ternal parts.  But  this  explanation  is  not  necessary  to  account  for 
the  result.  Experiment  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  astringents 
are  absorbed  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  conveyed  every- 
where with  the  blood,  and  thus  act  everywhere  by  direct  contact. 

1.  MODE  OF  OPERATION. 
Dead  animal  structure,  submitted  to  the  action  of  astringent 
substances,  especially  to  those  of  vegetable  origin,  has  long  been 
known  to  undergo  condensation,  in  consequence  of  chemical  com- 
bination between  constituents  of  the  tissue  and  the  astringent 
substance.  In  relation  to  the  vegetable  astringents,  their  tannio 
acid  unites  with  the  albumen  and  gelatin  of  the  animal  product 
to  form  insoluble  tannates,  as  in  the  preparation  of  leather  from 
hides;  in  relation  to  the  mineral,  the  metallic  salt  or  its  oxide 
also  combines  with  albumen,  producing  compounds  insoluble  in 
water.  The  chemical  therapeutists  suppose  that  this  same  reac- 
tion takes  place  between  the  astringent  and  the  living  tissue^ 
and  ascribe  the  effects  of  the  medicine  to  this  agency.  But 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  a  combination  takes  place  in 
life.  It  could  not  do  so,  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  de- 
structively disorganizing  the  part  affected.  The  force  of  life 
opposes  these  chemical  reactions,  and  successfully  so  long  as  the 
medicine  is  moderately  employed.  If  this  be  applied  abundantly, 
it  may  first  exhaust  the  vital  forces  by  the  excess  of  vital  reaction 
it  excites;  and  the  chemical  affinities  may  then  triumph,  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  life  of  the  part.  But,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  ceases  to  he  a  medicine,  and  becomes  a  poison.  The 
rapidity,  moreover,  and  amount  of  local  astringent  effect  are  far 
greater  than  can  be  explained  on  the  chemical  principle.  Every 
one  knows  how  sudden  and  great  is  the  contraction  produced  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  by  a  very  minute  quantity  of  alum.  It 
appears  to  me  absurd  to  ascribe  all  this  effect  to  chemical  combi- 
nation. Even  were  the  whole  of  the  alum  which  can  possibly  be 
absorbed  in  Buch  a  ease  to  combine  chemically  with  the  tissues,  it 
could  not  produce  an  amount  of  contraction  in  any  degree  approach- 
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ing  to  thai  really  ezperienoed.  Besides,  the  contractioxii  if  chemicali 
would  be  much  more  permanent  than  it  really  is. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  susceptible  of  explanation. 
All  the  living  tissues  have  a  certain  degree  of  vital  cohesion 
essential  to  the  due  performanoe  of  their  functions;  and  this  co- 
hesion probably  depends  on  a  property  of  organic  contractility, 
which  is  called  into  action  and  sustained  by  the  healthy  stimulus 
of  the  blood  and  nervous  influence.  If  these  fail,  the  cohesion 
diminishes,  and  a  condition  of  relaxation  takes  place.  Now  astrin- 
gent substances  have  the  peculiar  property  of  stimulating  this 
organic  contractility;  and  it  is  this  property  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized as  a  class  of  medicines.  All  that  we  know  upon  the 
subject  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  these  substances 
with  the  tissues,  the  contractility  of  the  latter  is  called  into  action, 
and  they  shrink.  The  effect  is  in  no  degree  more  singular  than 
that  a  similar  shrinking  should  take  place  under  the  influence  of 
cold. 

It  is  a  very  singular  mistake,  which  still  prevails  with  some 
writers,  that  astringents  act  especially  or  peculiarly  on  the  musdes. 
It  is  true  that  they  do  increase  the  vital  cohesion  of  this  structure, 
rendering  the  muscle  firmer,  but  they  also  act  equally  on  every 
other  tissue  capable  of  shrinking;  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  their 
efiecta  upon  the  skin,  and  felt  in  their  effects  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth. 

2.  EFFECTS  ON  THE  8TBTEH. 

The  observable  physiological  effects  of  astringents  are,  beside 
the  general  condensation  of  tissue  referred  to,  or  rather  as  a  part 
or  result  of  it,  shortening  of  fibres;  diminished  caliber  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  absorbents,  and  ducts;  diminished  secre- 
tion, exhalation,  and  absorption;  constipation  of  the  bowels;  and 
increased  firmness  along  with  contraction  of  the  pulse.  The 
blood  becomes  more  coagulable,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
the  same  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  organi2sed  constitu- 
ents of  this  fluid  as  on  the  solids.  It  is  supposed  also  to  be  less 
disposed  to  putre£action  afler  death.  The  astringents  are  said  to 
increase  the  appetite,  and  invigorate  digestion.  This  effect  they 
undoubtedly  have,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  function  connected 
with  relaxation  of  tissue.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  even  in 
health,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  their  peculiar  influence, 
they  may  produce  some  slight  increase  of  the  functions.    Their 
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ing  to  thai  really  ezperienoed.  Besides,  the  oontraotioii|  if  chemioali 
would  be  much  more  permanent  than  it  really  is. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  susceptible  of  explanation. 
All  the  living  tissues  have  a  certain  degree  of  vital  cohesion 
essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions;  and  this  co- 
hesion probably  depends  on  a  property  of  organic  contractility, 
which  is  called  into  action  and  sustained  by  the  healthy  stimulus 
of  the  blood  and  nervous  influence.  If  these  fail,  the  cohesion 
diminishes,  and  a  condition  of  relaxation  takes  place.  Now  astrin- 
gent substances  have  the  peculiar  property  of  stimulating  this 
organic  contractility;  and  it  is  this  property  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized as  a  class  of  medicines.  All  that  we  know  upon  the 
subject  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  these  substances 
with  the  tissues,  the  contractility  of  the  latter  is  called  into  action, 
and  they  shrink.  The  effect  is  in  no  degree  more  singular  than 
that  a  similar  shrinking  should  take  place  under  the  influence  of 
cold. 

It  is  a  very  singular  mistake,  which  still  prevails  with  some 
writers,  that  astringents  act  especially  or  peculiarly  on  the  muscles. 
It  is  true  that  they  do  increase  the  vital  cohesion  of  this  structure, 
rendering  the  muscle  firmer,  but  they  also  act  equally  on  every 
other  tissue  capable  of  shrinking ;  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  their 
eflfects  upon  the  skin,  and  felt  in  their  effects  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth. 

2.  EFFECTS  ON  THE  8TBTEH. 

The  observable  physiological  effects  of  astringents  are,  beside 
the  general  condensation  of  tissue  referred  to,  or  rather  as  a  part 
or  result  of  it,  shortening  of  fibres;  diminished  caliber  of  the 
arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  absorbents,  and  ducts;  diminished  secre- 
tion, exhalation,  and  absorption;  constipation  of  the  bowels;  and 
increased  firmness  along  with  contraction  of  the  pulse.  The 
blood  becomes  more  coagulable,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
the  same  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  organi2sed  constitu- 
ents of  this  fluid  as  on  the  solids.  It  is  supposed  also  to  be  less 
disposed  to  putrefaction  afler  death.  The  astringents  are  said  to 
increase  the  appetite,  and  invigorate  digestion.  This  effect  they 
undoubtedly  have,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  function  connected 
with  relaxation  of  tissue.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  even  in 
health,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  their  peculiar  influence, 
they  may  produce  some  slight  increase  of  the  functions.    Their 
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obtained  by  tbeir  use  in  disease  can  be  explained  only  by  the  ad- 
mission, that  they  exert  upon  the  system  at  large  their  characteristic 
influence;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  general  are  much 
less  than  their  local  effects.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  portion  of 
the  constitutional  impression  produced  by  them  may  be  the  result 
of  sympathy  or  nervous  communication;  in  like  manner  as  the 
similar  effect  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is  transmitted  to  certain  in- 
ternal parts.  But  this  explanation  is  not  necessary  to  account  for 
the  result.  Experiment  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  astringents 
are  absorbed ;  and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  conveyed  every- 
where with  the  blood,  and  thus  act  everywhere  by  direct  contact. 

1.  MODE  OP  OPERATION. 

Dead  animal  structure,  submitted  to  the  action  of  astringent 
substances,  especially  to  those  of  vegetable  origin,  has  long  been 
known  to  undergo  condensation,  in  consequence  of  chemical  com- 
bination between  constituents  of  the  tissue  and  the  astringent 
substance.  In  relation  to  the  vegetable  astringents,  their  tannic 
acid  unites  with  the  albumen  and  gelatin  of  the  animal  product^ 
to  form  insoluble  tannates,  as  in  the  preparation  of  leather  from 
hides;  in  relation  to  the  mineral,  the  metallic  salt  or  its  oxide 
also  combines  with  albumen,  producing  compounds  insoluble  in 
water.  The  chemical  therapeutists  suppose  that  this  same  reac- 
tion takes  place  between  the  astringent  and  the  living  tissue, 
and  ascribe  the  effects  of  the  medicine  to  this  agency.  But 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  a  combination  takes  place  in 
life.  It  could  not  do  so,  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  de- 
structively disorganizing  the  part  affected.  The  force  of  life 
opposes  these  chemical  reactions,  and  successfully  so  long  as  the 
medicine  is  moderately  employed.  If  this  be  applied  abundantly, 
it  may  first  exhaust  the  vital  forces  by  the  excess  of  vital  reaction 
it  excites ;  and  the  chemical  affinities  may  then  triumph,  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  life  of  the  part.  But,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  ceases  to  be  a  medicine,  and  becomes  a  poison.  The 
rapidity,  moreover,  and  amount  of  local  astringent  effect  are  far 
greater  than  can  be  explained  on  the  chemical  principle.  Every 
one  knows  how  sudden  and  great  is  the  contraction  produced  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  by  a  very  minute  quantity  of  alum.  It 
appears  to  me  absurd  to  ascribe  all  this  effect  to  chemical  combi- 
nation* Even  were  the  whole  of  the  alum  which  can  possibly  be 
absorbed  in  such  a  case  to  combine  chemically  with  the  tissues,  it 
could  not  produce  an  amount  of  contraction  in  any  degree  approach- 
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porpoeestliay  inajbe  used  either  generally  or  locall;^,  for  the  third 
they  most  be  applied  directly  t6  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  It 
irill  be  most  oonyenient  to  treat  first  of  their  internal,  and  aflervmrds 
of  their  external  nae;  indnding  under  the  former  head  only  what 
has  reference  to  their  entrance  into  the  stomach,  under  the  latter  all 
their  direct  local  applications  firom  without  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that,  in  their  operation  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  act  as  di- 
rectly as  upon  the  external  sur&ces ;  the  only  di£ference  being  that 
they  cannot  be  applied  so  fireely  to  the  former,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  sensitiveness,  the  greater  danger  of  any  excess  of  action, 
and  the  impoasibility  of  limiting  the  extent  of  their  application,  or 
readily  removing  them  if  found  to  be  injurious. 

a.  Iniemal  Use  of  ABtringenia. 

1.  To  Chock  Morbid  DMiarges.  InrfulfiUing  this  indication,  astrin- 
gents act  by  contracting  the  pores  in  the  blood-vessels  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place.  Two  distinct  kinds  of  morbid 
discharges  are  afiected  by  them ;  the  one  consisting  in  excessive  or 
deranged  secretion  or  exhalation,  the  second  in  hemorrhage.  In 
reference  to  their  influence  in  checking  the  latter,  the  astringents 
are  denominated  sh/ptico.  In  both,  some  cautions  are  required  in 
their  use. 

When  the  discharge  depends  upon  some  local  or  general  dis- 
order which  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  as  plethora,  active  congestion, 
inflammation,  or  the  presence  of  noxious  matters  in  the  blood,  the 
astringents  are  as  a  general  rule  contra-indicated;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  what  have  been  denominated  critical  discharges, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  these  belong  in  &ct  to  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding categories.  As  the  astringents  operate  in  general  by  merely 
closing  the  avenues  by  which  the  fluid  escapes,  and  have  no  effect 
in  removing  the  disorder  which  the  discharge  is  intended  to  relieve, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  may,  under  these  circumstances,  do  much 
mischief.  If  they  check  the  discharge,  they  may  increase  the  real 
patholc^cal  condition ;  if  they  fail,  their  own  irritative  effect  is 
superadded  to  that  previously  existing. 

Again,  a  discharge,  though  originally  morbid,  may  have  become 
habitual ;  and  the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  having 
taken  on  increased  activity,  the  system  may  have  accommodated 
itself  to  the  drain.  Astringents  in  such  cases  might  disturb  this 
balance,  and  give  rise  to  dangerous  local  congestion,  or  general 
VOL.  L — / 
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effect  is  to  bring  the  molecules  more  closely  together;  whicli  may 
thus  be  rendered  capable  of  a  more  energetic  vital  reaction.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  case  .with  the  perfectly  pure  astringents,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  medicines  ranked  in  this  class  do  exercise 
a  tonic  influence;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  unite  positive  tonio 
powers  with  their  astringent  property.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
vegetable  astringents,  which,  besides  their  characteristic  ingredienti 
not  unfrequently  contain  a  bitter  principle  also,  and  with  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  which  are  essentially  and  powerfully  tonic,  while 
they  are  in  some  degree  astringent. 

It  must  be  obvious,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that,  though 
astringents  are  stimulant  to  the  organic  contractility,  they  may 
really  prove  sedative  to  the  healthy  functions,  when  employed  too 
freely  or  continued  too  long.  The  digestive  function  is  necessarily 
impaired  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  the  restrained  peristaltic  movement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  impeded  absorption.  As  a  result  of  this  defective 
digestion,  if  from  no  other  cause,  the  circulation  is  enfeebled ;  na- 
trition  sufiTers,  emaciation  takes  place,  and  a  general  reduction  is 
experienced  in  the  forces  and  functions  of  the  system. 

The  above  results  flow  from  an  excess  of  the  proper  astringent 
influence.  But  a  still  greater  abuse  of  this  class  of  medicines  leads 
to  other  and  very  diflTerent  effects.  When  applied  to  delicate  suiw 
faces  in  great  excess,  instead  of  acting  simply  as  astringents,  they 
become  irritants.  In  the  denuded  skin  they  excite  inflammation, 
and,  taken  into  the  stomach,  cause  gastric  and  intestinal  pains, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea;  their  astringent  in- 
fluence being  either  prevented  or  overwhelmed  by  the  irritation* 

As  already  stated,  some  of  them,  in  very  great  excess,  overcome 
the  vital  resistance  of  the  tissue  to  their  chemical  affinity  for  one 
or  more  of  its  constituents;  and  disorganization,  with  the  death  of 
the  part,  ensues.  It  is  said  that,  under  such  circumstances,  putre- 
faction does  not  readily  take  place,  being  prevented  in  part  by  the 
previous  expulsion  of  the  liquids,  but  probably  in  chief  by  a  direct 
preservative  or  antiseptic  effect,  arising  from  the  union  of  the 
astringent  with  the  animal  principles. 

3.  INDICATIONS,  AND  THERAPEUTIC  APPLICATIONS. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  astringents  are  such  as  might  be 
inferred  from  their  physiological  effects.  They  are  three  in  number; 
1.  to  check  morbid  discharges,  2.  to  obviate  morbid  relaxation,  and 
8.  to  check  inflammation  in  its  earliest  stage.    For  the  first  two 
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purposes  they  maybe  used  either  generally  or  locall;^,  for  the  third 
they  mart  be  applied  directly  t6  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  It 
irill  be  mort  oonvenient  to  treat  firrt  of  their  internal,  and  aflervrards 
of  their  external  nae;  indnding  under  the  former  head  only  what 
has  reference  to  their  entrance  into  the  stomach,  under  the  latter  all 
their  direct  local  applications  firom  without  It  murt  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that,  in  their  operation  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  act  as  di- 
rectly as  upon  the  external  sur&ces ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
they  cannot  be  applied  so  fireely  to  the  former,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  sensitiveness,  the  greater  danger  of  any  excess  of  action, 
and  the  impoanbiUty  of  limiting  the  extent  of  their  application,  or 
readily  removing  them  if  found  to  be  injurious. 

a.  Internal  Use  of  AstringenU. 

1.  To  Chock  Morbid  DUcharges.  lurfulfiUing  this  indication,  astrin- 
gents act  by  contracting  the  pores  in  the  blood-vessels  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place.  Two  dirtinct  kinds  of  morbid 
discharges  are  afieoted  by  them ;  the  one  consisting  in  excessive  or 
deranged  secretion  or  exhalation,  the  second  in  hemorrhage.  In 
reference  to  their  influence  in  checking  the  latter,  the  astringents 
are  denominated  styptica.  In  both,  some  cautions  are  required  in 
their  use. 

When  the  discharge  depends  upon  some  local  or  general  dis- 
order whidi  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  as  plethora,  active  congestion, 
inflammation,  or  the  presence  of  noxious  matters  in  the  blood,  the 
astringents  are  as  a  general  rule  contra-indicated;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  what  have  been  denominated  critical  discharges, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  these  belong  in  &ct  to  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding categories.  As  the  astringents  operate  in  general  by  merely 
closing  the  avenues  by  which  the  fluid  escapes,  and  have  no  effect 
in  removing  the  disorder  which  the  discharge  is  intended  to  relieve, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  may,  under  these  circumstances,  do  much 
mischief.  If  they  check  the  discharge,  they  may  increase  the  real 
patholc^cal  condition ;  if  they  fail,  their  own  irritative  effect  is 
superadded  to  that  previously  existing. 

Again,  a  discharge,  though  originally  morbid,  may  have  become 
habitual ;  and  the  processes  of  digestion  and  sanguification  having 
taken  on  increased  activity,  the  system  may  have  accommodated 
itself  to  the  drain.  Astringents  in  such  cases  might  disturb  this 
balance,  and  give  rise  to  dangerous  local  congestion,  or  general 
VOL.  L— 7 
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plethora.  If  resorted  to,  therefore,  they  should  be  applied  cau- 
tiously and  gradually,  so  as  to  permit  the  system  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  change;  or  the  apprehended  evil  should  be  coun- 
teracted by  other  measures,  as  by  cathartics,  issues  or  setons,  a 
regulated  diet,  and  increased  exercise,  which  may  have  the  effect . 
of  consuming  the  excess  of  blood. 

Astringents  are  applicable  when  the  discharge  is  purely  local, 
and  dependent  on  no  coexisting  disease;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
hemorrhage  consequent  upon  an  accidental  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, either  from  direct  violence,  or  from  a  sudden  and  temporary 
congestion  produced  by  straining,  position,  &c. 

They  are  also  applicable  when  the  affection  depends  upon  debi* 
lity  or  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  either  original, 
or  consequent  upon  previous  excessive  excitement,  which  has  quite 
disappeared.  This  is  a  very  common  condition  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  inflammation;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  under  such  circumstances 
that  astringents  are  upon  the  whole  most  useful. 

Another  condition  which  sometimes  imperiously  calls  for  them, 
even  under  otherwise  opposing  indications,  is  when  the  discharge 
is  so  copious  as  itself  to  become  the  main  source  of  danger.  Thus, 
a  hemorrhage  from  the  rectum,  intended  as  a  relief  to  serious  ple- 
thora or  portal  congestion,  may  be  so  frequent  or  abundant  as  to 
put  life  at  risk;  and,  in  this  case,  should  be  arrested  without  hesi- 
tation. It  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  choose  between  such 
opposite  indications;  and  the  prudent  practitioner  will  always  pre- 
fer what  may  seem  to  him  the  least  of  the  two  evils. 

The  position,  moreover,  of  the  discharge  may  sometimes  be  sudi 
as  to  render  this  the  greatest  danger;  as  in  a  case  of  hsemoptyma 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  lungs.  Here  astringents  may  be 
employed,  though  the  hemorrhage  might  have  been  the  result  of  a 
congestion,  and  may  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  it.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  use  of  the  styptics  should  be  accompanied  with  mea- 
sures, calculated,  in  a  safer  way,  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
the  hemorrhage  was  intended. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  individuals  of  this  class  which,  with 
their  astringent  property,  unite  others  calculated  to  relieve  the 
affection  in  which  the  discharge  originated,  and  against  which| 
therefore,  the  contra-indication  above  mentioned  has  less  force  than 
against  the  members  of  the  class  generally.  Thus,  acetate  of  lead, 
while  powerfully  astringent,  is  also  antiphlogistic,  and  may  some* 
times  be  advantageously  employed  to  arrest  morbid  secretion  from 
inflamed  surfaces,  when  others  would  prove  only  injurious. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  minntelj  all  the  diseases  in  which 
astringents  may  b6  nsefnl,  and  the  circumstances  in  each,  which 
modify  the  indication  for  their  employment.  Guided  by  the  above 
principles,  the  practitioner  will  judge  for  himself  when  the  occasion 
may  be  offered.  It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
to  trace  a  single  disease  through  its  yarious  therapeutic  relations 
with  astringents,  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules,  and  a(^r- 
wards  simply  to  enumerate  the  other  diseases  in  whiish  (hey  may 
be  required,  to  meet  the  indication  now  in  view. 

Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  astringents  are  moet 
frequently  employed.  But  this  affection  often  depends  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  or  congestion  of  the  liver  and  whole  portal 
circulation,  which  it  has  the  purpose  and  effect  of  relieving. 
Astringents,  if  they  succeed  in  checking  the  increased  secretion 
which  is  at  once  the  agent  of  relief,  and  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea, 
will  act  injuriously  on  the  inflammation  or  congestion;  if  they 
iail,  they  will  add  their  own  irritation  to  that  pre-existing.  They 
are,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  improper  under  such  circum- 
stances. In  certain  kidney  affections,  urea  accumulates  in  the  bloody 
and  sometimes  seeks  an  outlet  through  the  bowels,  producing 
diarrhoea,  which  thus  protects  the  system,  in  some  measure,  against 
the  &tal  influence  of  that  agent  upon  the  brain.  Diarrhoea  is  some- 
times critical ;  that  is,  occurs  at  the  termination  of  certain  diseases, 
such  as. idiopathic  fever,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  system  relieves  itself  of  its  morbid  condition.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  astringents  might  do  serious  injury.  Lastly,  the 
diarrhoea  may  have  existed  so  long  that  the  system  has  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  increased  discharge,  the  sudden  checking  of 
which  might  occasion  dangerous  congestion  of  the  liver,  lungs,  or 
brain,  or  perhaps  dropsical  effusion.  Here,  though  astringents  may 
not  be  altogether  contra-indicated,  they  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion, so  as  gradually  to  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  complaint; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  measures  may  be  taken  to  obviate  any 
threatened  injury. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  diarrhoea  sometimes  results  from 
a  pure  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  permit- 
ting the  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  almost  as  through  dead  membrane.  Very  frequently 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  ends  in  such  a  state  of  debility 
or  relaxation.  The  vessels,  dilated  in  the  active  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  pores  also  probably  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  the  passage 
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the  same  condition  not  imfrcqucntly  exists,  calling  for  the 
remedies.  It  is  probable  that  sulphuric  ncid  and  the  chalybeal 
much  employed  under  these  circumstances,  may  prove  use! 
well  by  their  astringent  as  their  tonic  virtues.  In  chronic  infant- 
mation  of  the  mucous  niembrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  when  all 
acuteness  is  passed,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  merely  passively  dis- 
tended, or  ulcerations  exist,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  and 
feebleness  of  their  tissue,  are  unable  to  take  on  the  healing  process, 
there  would  appear  to  be  an  indication  for  astringeucy;  and  the 
fact  is,  that,  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  such  affections,  are 
some  of  the  mineral  substances  biilonging  to  this  class,  as  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

3.  To  Check  Inflammation.  The  indication  for  astringents  in  the 
early  stage  of  inflammation,  founded  on  their  property  of  contrncting 
the  vessels,  and  thus  excluding,  in  some  measure,  the  blood  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  inflammatory  process,  can  seldom  be 
fulfilled  by  their  internal  use.  To  answer  this  purpose,  they  must 
be  brought  to  act  upon  the  inflamed  vessels  in  a  more  concentrated 
state  than  would  be  safe,  or  indeed  possible,  in  the  blood,  through  the 
medium  of  absorption;  and  they  would  consequently  be  wholly  in- 
applicable to  any  inflammatory  aflection,  the  seat  of  which  could  be 
reached  only  through  the  circulation.  Even  in  inflammations  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  there  would  be  too  much  risk  that,  if  used  largely 
enough  to  have  any  powerful  effect,  they  might  act  more  disadvan- 
tageoualy  as  irritants  to  the  sound  parts,  than  usefully  as  astringents 
upon  those  inflamed,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  their 
application  to  the  latter;  and,  besides,  there  is  always  difficulty  ia 
deciding,  whether  the  inflammation  has  not  passed  the  point  aft 
which  any  good  could  be  expected  from  them.  Hence,  the  astriii' 
gents  can  seldom  be  used  internally,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
commencing  inflammation  abortive;  and  it  is  only  externally  or 
topically,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  can  be  beneficially  applied 
upon  this  principle.  -^ 

b,  External  ITse  of  Astringents. 

The  same  indications  exist  for  the  external  or  topical  as  foE 
the  internal  use  of  astringents,  and  they  are  even  more  efifectofli 
by  the  former  method  than  the  latter.  ,■ 

1.  For  arresting  morbid  discharges  they  are  employed  in  excefl^ 
sive  secretion,  resulting  from  advanced  or  chronic  inflammation,  or; 
debility  of  the  vessels,  in  the  nostrils,  conjunctiva,  external  auditor j  ' 
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meatus,  mouth  and  fauces,  urethra  and  bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum. 
Hence  their  use  in  chronic  coryza  and  ozmna^  purulent  ophtlialmia^ 
oitrrluBa^  stamaiarrhcea,  gonorrhoea  and  gleets^  cysltrrhcBa,  leucorrhoeOj 
and  mucous  or  purulent  rectal  discharges.  Excessive  sweating^  and 
osdema  of  the  Kmbs,  may  also  be  treated  by  them  with  advantage. 
They  are  the  most  e£feotive  remedies  in  hemorrhages  from  all  these 
sources.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed,  as  in  their  internal 
use,  not  too  hastily  to  arrest  a  discharge  which  is  effecting  some 
useful  purpose.  But  they  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  pro- 
priety topically,  where  we  might  hesitate  to  administer  them  by  the 
mouth,  and  almost  always  with  much  greater  freedom.  Any  irrita- 
tion they  may  excite  in  external  parts  is  much  less  hazardous  than 
an  equal  amount  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Besides,  we  can  in  this 
topical  method  precisely  limit  theii^  application,  if  deemed  advis- 
able, and,  should  they  act  too  powerfully,  may  remove  them.  They 
may,  moreover,  be  used  much  more  effectively  than  by  the  sto- 
mach, because  in  a  more  concentrated  state. 

2.  For  obviating  relaxation^  not  essentially  connected  with  exces- 
sive discharge,  they  are  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  affections, 
as  in  the  different  forms  of  venous  distension,  including  varicocele^ 
hemorrhoids^  and  varicose  veins  of  die  legs;  in  prolapsed  anus^  uvula, 
and  uterus;  in  indolent,  flabby,  smd  fungous  ulcers;  and  in  various 
other  conditions  of  local  debility,  attending  or  following  advanced 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  different  surfaces  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  additionally  in  that  of  the  larynx. 

8.  In  the  forming  or  early  stage  of  inflammation,  with  the  view 
of  contracting  the  capillaries,  the  astringents  are  much  and  most 
usefully  employed.  When,  however,  that  process  is  in  full  vigour, 
and  sustained  by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood,  or  some  cause 
acting  vigorously  through  the  constitution;  when,  too,  exudation 
has  taken  place  in  the  tissue,  and  blood  may  have  coagulated  in 
some  of  the  vessels,  astringents  will  often  fail  to  produce  their 
characteristic  effect,  and  may  even  increase  the  inflammation  by 
acting  as  irritants.  But,  even  under  such  circumstances,  after  the 
activity  of  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  they 
may  again  be  resorted  to,  and  will  now  not  unfrequently  succeed 
where  they  had  before  failed.  Hence,  astringents  are  used  locally 
in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  of  the 
rectum,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  passages, 
and  of  the  skin.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that  they 
operate  so  usefully  in  various  cutaneous  eruptions.     But,  in  the 
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cboice  of  astringenU  for  these  purposes,  there  ia  great  occasioa  for 
tlie  exercise  of  judgment.  From  their  diversified  powers,  sonw 
are  applicable  where  others  might  prove  injurious.  It  ia  obvious 
that  those  which  possess  other  antiphlogistic  powers  besides  aatria* 
gency,  must  be  more  e£Gcicnt  in  answering  the  indicatiou  than  tha 
pure  astringents.  Hence,  the  mineral  are  generally  more  efficacious 
than  the  vegetable  substances  belonging  to  the  class. 

4,   DIVISION   OF  THE  ASTRINGENTS. 

There  is  sufficient  ground 'for  arranging  the  astringents  ia  twoi 
sections,  one  including  the  vegetable,  and  the  other  those  of- 
mineral  origin, 

1.  The  vegetable  astringents  are  distinguished  by  a  striking  simi- 
larity of  properties,  which  h'aa  been  ascertained  to  depend  oa, 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  or  set  of  princi- 
ples, denominated  lannin  or  tannic  acid.  Though  this,  as  found 
in  different  products,  has  been  ascertained  to  differ  somewhat  ia 
chemical  character,  yet,  both  in  this  respect,  and  in  its  sensible  audi 
therapeutical  properties,  it  ia  so  nearly  identical  that,  in  relation  t»> 
its  medical  uses,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  substance.  It  ia 
undoubtedly  the  main  astringent  principle.  This  rank  was  at  one 
time  claimed  for  gallic  add,  which  is  associated  with  tannic  acid  in 
certain  astringents;  and  there  are  some  who  seem  disposed  to 
revive  this  claim;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  simply  to  taste  the  two 
principles,  to  be  convinced  that  gallic  acid  is  incomparably  inferior 
in  styptic  power,  and  that  little  of  the  effects  produced  by  astrin- 
gent vegetables  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  it.  The  fact  would  seem 
to  be,  that  it  ia  more  readily  absorbed  than  tannic  acid,  probably 
because  it  does  not  like  this  form  insoluble  compounds  with  albu- 
men and  gelatin;  and  its  constitutional  effect  is  probably  greater  ia 
proportion  to  its  local  than  ia  the  case  with  the  more  astringent 
substance;  but,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  vegetable  astringenta 
which  have  been  most  used  internally,  and  in  favour  of  whicti 
experience  has  spoken  most  decidedly,  contain  no  gallic  acid,  aa" 
kino,  catechu,  and  extract  of  rhatauy,  its  claim  to  be  considered' 
the  prominent  astringent  principle  must  be  admitted  to  be  ex- 
tremely feeble.  Tannic  acid  seems  to  be  purely  astringent,  and  desti- 
.,  tuteof  any  other  physiological  property.  The  vegetables,  therefora, 
which  contain  little  or  none  of  any  other  active  principle  than  thia, 
may  be  looked  on  as  proper  representatives  of  the  class.  But  thesO' 
are  very  few.    Most  of  the  vegetable  astringents  contain  also  a  bitter 
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principle,  which  somewhat  modifies  the  influence  of  their  tannic 
acid,  and  might  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  tonics,  which  they 
considerably  resemble  in  their  e£Eect8.  But,  so  far  as  their  mere 
astringency  is  concerned,  they  are  essentially  different  from  that 
class  of  medicines,  resembling  them  only  in  this  single  point,  that, 
in  cases  of  debility  connected  with  deficient  vital  cohesion  of  the 
tissues,  they  increase  strength  by  restoring  to  the  tissues  the  com- 
pactness necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  bitter  astringents  are  less  applicable  than  tannic 
acid  itself,  or  the  pure  astringents,  to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  stimulate,  whether  locally  or  generally,  as  little  as  possible. 
2.  The  mineral  astringents  have  in  general  nothing  in  common 
but  their  astringency.  Each  has  peculiar  properties  of  its  own, 
which  render  it  applicable  to  peculiar  purposes.  Thus,  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  are  sedative,  alum  has  an  alterative  influence, 
sulphuric  acid  is  refrigerant  and  tonic,  and  the  preparations 
of  iron  have  remarkable  tonic  powers,  and  a  peculiar  power  of 
modifying  the  blood.  Between  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  of  copper, 
however,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  properties,  though 
the  latter  is  vastly  more  powerful  than  the  former. 

COLD,  AS  AN  ASTBINQEKT. 

Cold  is  primarily  sedative,  and  secondarily  stimulant  through 
reaction.  Its  astringent  influence,  in  relation  to  which  alone  it  is 
here  considered,  is  merely  incidental  to  the  sedative.  The  eflects 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already  described  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  aatringents  generally,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  cutis  anserina,  or  goose-flesh,  in  which  the  roughness  is  owing 
to  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  around  the  prominent  sebaceous  and 
hair  follicles,  is  even  more  striking  than  the  similar  effect  from 
other  astringents.  There  is  also  from  cold  a  greater  degree  of  atiff- 
ness  or  firmness  in  the  contracting  tissue. 

1.  Mode  of  Operation.  The  astringent  effect  of  cold  is  partly  phy- 
sical, and  partly  vital.  It  is  a  general  law  of  heat,  that  bodies  ex- 
pand with  its  increase  and  contract  with  its  diminution ;  and  the 
contraction  produced  in  living  structure  by  cold  is  in  some  mea- 
sure undoubtedly  the  result  of  this  law.  The  peculiar  density  and 
stifihess  of  tissue  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  solidification  by 
cold  of  the  oil  globules  of  the  adipose  matter.  But  I  am  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  diminution  of  bulk  still  more  to  the  sedative  influ- 
ence of  the  cold  upon  the  vital  forces  of  the  part,  and  the  conse- 
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choice  of  astringents  for  these  purposes,  there  ia  great  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment.  From  their  diversified  powers,  some 
are  applicable  where  others  might  prove  injurious.  It  is  obvioua 
that  those  which  possess  other  antiphlogistic  powers  besides  astria* 
gency,  must  be  more  efficient  in  auawering  the  indication  than  the 
pure  astringents.  Ilence,  the  mineral  are  generally  more  efficacioas 
thaa  the  vegetable  substaQces  belonging  to  the  clasa. 

4.   DIVISION   OF  THE  A3TB1NGENT3. 

There  ia  sufficient  ground -for  arranging  the  astringents  in  two 
sections,  one  including  the  vegetable,  and  the  other  those  of 
mineral  origin. 

1,  The  vegetable  asU-ingents  are  distinguished  by  a  striking  simi- 
larity of  properties,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  depend  on^ 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  or  set  of  princt- 
plea,  denominated  iannin  or  tannic  acid.  Though  this,  as  found 
in  different  products,  baa  been  ascertained  to  differ  somewhat  ia 
chemical  character,  yet,  both  in  this  respect,  and  in  its  sensible  and . 
therapeutical  properties,  it  is  so  nearly  identical  that,  in  relation  to^ 
its  medical  uses,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  substance.  It  ia 
undoubtedly  the  main  astringent  principle.  This  rank  was  at  one 
time  claimed  for  gallic  acid,  which  is  associated  with  tannic  acid  in 
certain  astringents;  and  there  are  some  who  seem  disposed  to 
revive  this  claim;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  simply  to  taste  the  two 
principles,  to  be  convinced  that  gallic  acid  is  incomparably  inferior 
in  styptic  power,  and  that  little  of  the  effects  produced  by  astrin- 
gent vegetables  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  it.  The  fact  would  seem 
to  be,  that  it  is  more  readily  absorbed  than  tannic  acid,  probably 
because  it  does  not  like  this  form  insoluble  compounds  with  albu- 
men and  gelatin;  and  its  constitutional  effect  ia  probably  greater  in 
proportion  to  its  local  thau  is  the  case  with  the  more  astringent 
substance;  but,  when  it  ia  understood  that  the  vegetable  aatringenta 
which  have  been  most  used  internally,  and  in  favour  of  which 
experience  has  spoken  most  decidedly,  contain  no  gallic  acid,  as 
kino,  catechu,  and  extract  of  rhatany,  its  claim  to  be  considered 
the  prominent  astringent  principle  must  be  admitted  to  be  ex- 
tremely feeble.  Tannic  acid  seems  to  be  purely  astringent,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  other  physiological  property.  The  vegetables,  therefore, 
which  contain  little  or  none  of  any  other  active  principle  than  this, 
may  be  looked  on  as  proper  representatives  of  the  class.  But  these 
are  very  few.    Most  of  the  vegetable  astringents  contain  also  a  bitter 
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principle,  which  somewhat  modifies  the  influence  of  their  tannic 
acid,  and  might  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  tonics,  which  they 
considerably  resemble  in  their  e£Eect8.  But,  so  far  as  their  mere 
astringency  is  concerned,  they  are  essentially  different  from  that 
class  of  medicines,  resembling  them  only  in  this  single  point,  that, 
in  cases  of  debility  connected  with  deficient  vital  cohesion  of  the 
tissues,  they  increase  strength  by  restoring  to  the  tissues  the  com- 
pactness necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  bitter  astringents  are  less  applicable  than  tannic 
acid  itself,  or  the  pure  astringents,  to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  stimulate,  whether  locally  or  generally,  as  little  as  possible. 
2.  The  mineral  astringents  have  in  general  nothing  in  common 
but  their  astringency.  Each  has  peculiar  properties  of  its  own, 
which  render  it  applicable  to  peculiar  purposes.  Thus,  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  are  sedative,  alum  has  an  alterative  influence, 
sulphuric  acid  is  refrigerant  and  tonic,  and  the  preparations 
of  iron  have  remarkable  tonic  powers,  and  a  peculiar  power  of 
modifying  the  blood.  Between  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  of  copper, 
however,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  properties,  though 
the  latter  is  vastly  more  powerful  than  the  former. 

COLD,  AS  AN  ABTBINGBHrr. 

Cold  is  primarily  sedative,  and  secondarily  stimulant  through 
reaction.  Its  astringent  influence,  in  relation  to  which  alone  it  is 
here  considered,  is  merely  incidental  to  the  sedative.  The  eflects 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already  described  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  aatringents  generally,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  cutis  anserina,  or  goose-flesh,  in  which  the  roughness  is  owing 
to  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  around  the  prominent  sebaceous  and 
hair  follicles,  is  even  more  strikiDg  than  the  similar  effect  from 
other  astringents.  There  is  also  from  cold  a  greater  degree  of  Sktiff- 
ness  or  firmness  in  the  contracting  tissue. 

1.  Ifode  of  Operation.  The  astringent  effect  of  cold  is  partly  phy- 
sical, and  partly  vital.  It  is  a  general  law  of  heat,  that  bodies  ex- 
pand with  its  increase  and  contract  with  its  diminution ;  and  the 
contraction  produced  in  living  structure  by  cold  is  in  some  mea- 
sure undoubtedly  the  result  of  this  law.  The  peculiar  density  and 
stiflness  of  tissue  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  solidification  by 
cold  of  the  oil  globules  of  the  adipose  matter.  But  I  am  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  diminution  of  bulk  still  more  to  the  sedative  influ- 
ence of  the  cold  upon  the  vital  forces  of  the  part,  and  the  conse- 
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quent  inability  of  the  capillaries  to  receive  and  carry  forward  the 
blood.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  rather  the  part  which  shrinks, 
because  the  blood  does  not  enter  it  in  normal  proportion,  than  the 
blood  that  is  expelled,  because  the  capillaries  are  contracted ;  though 
the  two  causes  probably  co-operate.  It  is  not  inipossible  that  a 
diminution  of  heat  may,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  act  as  a  sti- 
mulant to  the  organic  contractility,  exactly  in  the  same  mode  as 
the  medicinal  astringents ;  but  the  former  explanation  is  more  ac« 
cordant  with  the  received  views  of  the  sedative  influence  of  cold, 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  stimulant 
action  of  heat.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  astringent  influ- 
ence of  cold  is  transmitted,  through  nervous  communication,  irom 
the  external  surface  where  it  is  applied,  to  certain  internal  surfaces, 
especially  those  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  mucous  mem* 
branes,  and  the  lining  tissue  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Tlierapeutic  Effects.  The  therapeutic  effects  of  cold  as  an  astrin- 
gent are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  of  the  class  in  gene^ 
ral.  It  is,  however,  seldom  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  checking 
morbid  secretion.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  moderate  or  arrest 
excessive  sweating,  but  cautiously,  and  with  much  reserve.  By  far 
the  most  extensive  and  useful  application  of  this  agency  of  cold  is 
to  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.  In  this  it  exhibits  extraordinary 
powers.  The  eflFect  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  closure  of  the 
bleeding  orifices,  and  no  doubt  correctly  in  part;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  still  more  is  due  to  the  depression  of  the  local  circu- 
lating forces  through  the  sedative  influence  of  the  cold.  The  styptic 
eflects  of  the  remedy  have  also  been  attributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  an  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood ;  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake ;  as  cold  retards  rather  than  hastens  coagulation,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason ;  for,  otherwise,  exposure  to  a  very  low  tempe- 
rature might  endanger  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  consequent 
inevitable  gangrene,  in  the  most  exposed  parts.  Blood  may  even 
be  frozen  without  coagulating,  and,  upon  thawing,  may  still  retain 
the  property.  Hence,  frozen  parts  may  by  proper  management 
often  be  restored,  which  could  not  happen  if  the  blood  had  all 
coagulated  in  the  vessels.  Almost  all  forms  of  hemorrhage  may 
be  treated  advantageously  by  cold,  unless  the  vital  forces  have  been 
so  much  prostrated  as  to  be  able  to  boar  no  further  reduction. 

This  remedy  is  less  applicable,  than  other  astringent  measures, 
to  the  treatment  of  simple  relaxation ;  at  least  in  reference  to  its 
direct  and  primary  action.    It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  advan- 
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tageously  used  ioi  varioooele,  and  in  bemorrhoidal  and  anenrismal 
tomoura.  It  has  been  employed  also  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
strangulated  hernia,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  useful  by  dimi* 
nishing  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  in  greater  degree  than 
it  contracts  the  hernial  orificei  so  as  to  farour  the  return  of  the 
former  through  the  latter ;  but  this  is  scarcely  an  eacample  of  the 
mode  of  operation  hen  referred  to. 

For  fulfilling  the  third  indication  for  the  use  of  astringents,  that, 
namely,  of  obviating  early  inflammation  by  emptying  the  vessels, 
cold  is  an  admirable  remedy ;  but  it  is  still  more  useful  in  that 
affection  as  a  sedatiTc,  and  will  be  fully  treated  of,  in  relation  to  its 
antiphlogistic  action,  under  the  head  of  sedative  remedies. 

8.  Mocbs  rfAppUeation.  Gold  as  an  astringent  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  cold  air,  cold  water,  ice  or  snow,  evaporating  liquids,  and 
frigorific  mixtures.  Chid  wakr  may  be  applied  upon  linen  rags  or 
towels,  by  means  of  the  douche,  or  by  idBTusion,  and  may  vary  in 
temperature  from  82^  to  60^,  according  to  the  amount  of  effect  de- 
sired, lee  and  rniow  may  be  applied  in  bladders,  or  wrapped  up  in 
cloths;  and  the  former  may  be  used  in  larger  or  smaller  fragments, 
or  finely  pounded.  Eiher  is  the  liquid  most  frequently  employed 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation;  and  its  effects 
in  this  way  may  be  greatly  increased  by  blowing  on  it,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  bellows,  as  it  is  dropped  upon  the  surface.  The  most 
eonyemsni  frigofiflc  mixture^  m  the  absence  of  cold  water  or  ice,  is 
made  by  mixing,  in  a  pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  the  same  quantity  of  nitre,  which  may  be  applied  in  a  bladder. 

The  following  applications  are  made  of  cold  in  one  or  another 
of  the  above  forms.  Cold  air  is  sometimes  useful  in  arresting  trau- 
fnatic  hemorrhage^  and  checking  profuse  perspiration.  In  the  same 
kind  of  hemorrhage,  very  cold  water  or  ice  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously resorted  to,  when  the  bleeding  vessels  are  too  small 
to  be  tied,  or  not  conveniently  reached,  as  in  some  operations  about 
the  rectum,  vagina,  &c. 

In  episkacis  the  water  or  ice  may  Ue  applied  over  the  nose,  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  to  the  genitals  in  obstinate  cases,  or  by  affu- 
uon  to  the  head. 

The  same  application  may  be  made,  in  very  obstinate  hamopty^ 
m\  to  the  breast  or  axilla;  but  in  this  variety  of  hemorrhage  the 
remedy  should  be  used  with  caution,  from  the  danger  of  producing 
congestion  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

In  hamatemens^  the  most  effectual  method  of  employing  this 
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remedy  is  to  allow  the  patient  to  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice,  which, 
by  dissolving  in  the  stomach,  will  keep  up  a  constant  frigorific 
effect  on  the  organ.  There  might  be  danger,  in  the  external  use  of 
cold  in  this  affection,  of  producing  congestion  of  the  portal  circle, 
which  might  more  than  counterbalance  the  sympathetic  astringent 
effect  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  haematurta^  uterine  hemorrhage^  and  bleeding  from  the  rectum^ 
the  applications  may  be  made  over  the  sacrum,  to  the  perinssum, 
and  over  the  pubes ;  and  the  douche,  falling  from  a  considerable 
height  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  often  more  efficient 
than  the  simple  contact  of  the  water  or  ice.  Very  cold  water  has 
sometimes  been  injected  into  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  even 
pieces  of  ice  have  been  introduced  into  the  same  cavities,  when  a 
very  strong  impression  was  desired. 

In  varicose  swellings  and  aneurismal  tumours,  one  or  another  of 
the  several  modes  of  application  mentioned  may  be  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  part,  or  other  circumstances  affecting 
their  convenience  or  efficiency.  In  strangulated  hernia,  recourse  has 
been  occasionally  had  to  the  evaporation  of  ether,  as  well  as  to  other 
frigorific  measures,  especially  to  pounded  ice  or  snow  in  cloths  or 
bladders. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  especially  when  ice  or  snow  is  employed, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  so  long  a  continuance  of  the  appli- 
cation as  to  endanger  the  freezing  and  consequent  mortification  of 
the  part;  and,  when  ice  is  introduced  either  into  the  stomach  or 
rectum,  to  guard  with  special  caution  against  a  too  great  depressing 
effect. 


I.  GALLS. 
Gall  A,  U.S^  Lond, —  Oallse,  Ed,,  Dub. 

Origin.  Galls  are  excrescences  upon  the  young  branches  of 
Quercus  infectoria,  a  small  trefe  growing  in  Asia  Miuor,  Syria,  Persia, 
and  other  parts  of  central  Asia.  They  result  from  punctures  in 
the  tender  shoots,  made  by  an  insect,  which  deposits  its  egg  in  the 
puncture.    They  are  brought  from  the  Levant  and  India. 

Sensible  Properties.  Galls  are  spherical,  varying  in  bulk  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  cherry,  studded  with  small  tuberosi- 
ties, but  smooth  in  the  intervals;  of  a  dark-bluish,  greenish,  gray,  or 
yellowish- white  colour;  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter,  very  astringent 
taste. 
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VarieiieB.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  denominated  blue^  green^ 
or  hJach  galJe^  the  other  tohite  galU.  The  former  are  smaller,  harder, 
more  oompaoti  relatively  heavier,  and  of  a  darker  eolonr  than  the 
latter,  and,  having  been  gathered  before  the  escape  of  the  insect 
into  whioh  the  depowted  egg  has  become  developed,  have  no  hole 
leading  to  their  interior.  The  white  galU  are  large,  light,  frequently 
hollow  in  the  centre,  generally  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white  colour, 
with  a  round  perforating  hole  in  their  surface,  through  which  the . 
insect  has  escaped;  and  are  much  inferior  in  astringency  to  the 
other  variety. 

Active  Ptineiplee.  These  are  tannic  acid  of  the  variety  which 
forms  bluish-black  precipitates  with  the  sesquisalts  of  iren ;  gallic 
acid;  and  probably  a  distinct  bitter  principle.  It  is  the  tannic  acid 
upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  chiefly  depend.  Galls  im- 
part their  active  properties  to  water  and  alcohol 

Inoompatiblea.  A  strong  infusion  yields  precipitates  with  concen- 
trated muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids;  lime-water;  the  carbonates  of 
potassa  and  ammonia;  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  lead, 
and  copper;  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  meroury;  tartar  emetic;  the 
infusions  of  all  vegetable  substances  which  contain  an  organic 
alkali,  as  opimui  ipecacuanha,  Peruvian  bark,  &a,  and  of  various 
other  active  vegetable  medicines,  as  columbo  and  digitalis;  and 
solutions  of  stareh,  albumen,  and  gelatin. 

Effects  an  the  System.  As  galls  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  astringent  principle,  they  are  among  the  most  powerful  medicines 
belonging  to  the  class.  Their  effects  are  those  already  described  in 
the  general  observations  on  astringents;  but  they  exeroise  also 
some  tonic  influence,  probably  connected  with  their  bitterness. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Though  not  less  efficacious  than  other 
astringents,  in  the  diseases  in  which  simple  astringency  is  in- 
dicated, they  are  little  used  internally;  and  of  late  have  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  tannic  acid  extracted  from  them, 
which  has  their  astringent  virtues,  in  a  concentrated  state,  without 
their  bitterness.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  used  in  diarrhoea; 
and  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  obstinate  flatulence  and 
tympanites^  dependent  upon  an  atonic  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  I  have,  in  this  affisction,  prescribed  with  great  apparent 
benefit  an  infusion  of  galls  and  fennel-iseed,  made  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  former,  and  two  drachms  of  the  latter,  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  small  wineglassful 
three  times  %  day.    It  probably  acts,  in  the  correction  of  flatulence^ 
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in  some  degree,  hy  eonstriuging  tlie  capillaries,  and  preventing 
the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter  from  the  blood. 

Galla  have  been  recommended  ns  an  antidote  to  the  vegetaUa 
alkaloids,  and  the  mediciuea  containing  them,  as  opium,  belladonoa, 
stramonium,  byoacyamua,  conium,  and  nux  vomica,  upon  the  sup- 
position  that,  the  tannates  of  these  principles  being  insoluble  iu  wa- 
ter,  they  are  rendered  leas  active  by  the  combination.  But  it  haa 
been  shown  that,  in  respect  to  one  at  least  of  these  alkaloids,  namely 
guinia,  the  tannate  is  scarcely  if  at  all  less  efficacious  than  tb« 
soluble  salts;  and  tbe  same  is  probably  true  of  all  of  them.  Gallj 
should  not,  therefore,  be  relied  on  as  an  antidote  in  any  case  oF 
poisoning  with  these  organic  alkalies,  whether  isolated  or  in  their 
native  state  of  combination;  and,  if  exhibited  at  all,  should  be  used 
merely  as  adjuvants  to  measures  calculated  to  evacuate  the  poison 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  pre- 
sumed efficacy  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  tartar  emetic;  at  least 
this  anlimonial  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  vomit  actively,  when 
prescribed,  in  the  ordinary  emetic  dose,  in  connexion  with  sub- 
stances containing  tannic  acid. 

Adminislration.  The  dose  of  powdered  galls  is  from  ten  to  twentj 
grains,  which  maybe  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  An  iufusion^ 
made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may 
be  administered  as  often  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful. 

The  Offi-cmal  Tincture  (TiKCTUHA  Gallj:,  U.S.)  is  more  used  as  a 
chemical  test  than  as  a  medicine,  but  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
from  one  to  three  fluidrachms.  By  lime  and  exposure  the  tannic 
acid  contained  iu  it  is  apt  to  be  converted  into  gallic  acid ;  and  Mb 
virtues,  whether  as  a  teat  or  as  a  medicine,  may  be  thus  impaired. 

A  powerfully  astringent  preparation  was  much  nsed,  in  obstinate 
cases  of  diarrhcea,  by  the  late  Dra.  Pbysick  and  Parrish,  of  this 
city,  made  by  introducing  into  a  cup  two  or  three  drachms  of 
coarsely  powdered  galls,  pouring  over  the  powder  three  or  four 
fluidouuces  of  brandy,  putting  upon  iron  skewers  phced  near  each 
other  over  the  top  of  the  cup  several  pieces  of  loaf  sugar,  then  set- 
ting fire  to  the  brandy,  and  allowing  it  to  burn  until  the  alvohol 
■was  so  far  consumed  that  it  would  burn  no  longer.  The  sugar  was 
melted  in  the  flames,  and,  falling  into  the  liquid,  made  a  rich  sjrup, 
■which  was  carefully  poured  off  from  the  dregs,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  fluidracbm, 

Esiternally  galls  are  much  and  efficaciously  employed.  In  the 
form  of  infusion,  prepared  as  above  mentioned,  the  (aedioine  may 
be  used  as  a  gargle  in  chronic  angina  and  relaxed  uijula,  aa  ko.  v&.- 
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jectjon  in  gleetj  hueofrhaa^  and  prolapatu  </  the  uterus  and  redum; 
and  as  a  lotion  in  pilm  And  flabby  ulcers. 

The  Ointment  cf  OaUs  (Ungusiituk  Gall^  IJ.  S.)  is  an  excel- 
lent local  application  in  pilea^  prolapaua  ani^  and  flabby  and  in^ 
dokni  ulcers;  and  may  be  rendered  still  more  efficacions,  in  the  two 
former  afieotions,  particularly  when  in  an  irritated  state^  if  combined 
with  a  little  powdered  opium,  as  in  the  compound  ointment  of  the 
British  FharmacopoBias. 

Two  officinal  preparations  considerably  used  are  made  from 
galls,  namely,  tannic  and  gallic  acids. 

L  TANNIO  AOW. — Aoidum  Tannicuii,  U.  A,  Land,,  Duh.^^ 
Ttmmn  of  GaOi. — GaOo-tanme  Acid. 

Origin.  This  is  the  variety  of  tannic  acid  which  precipitates  the 
Bssqnisalts  of  iron  of  a  bluish-black  colour.  Besides  galls,  it  is 
found  in  different  products  of  the  oak,  and  in  various  other  vegetable 
astringents.  Other  varieties  of  tannic  acid  precipitate  the  salts  of 
iron  of  a  greenish-black  or  grayish-black  colour,  and  are  apt  to  be 
associated  with  a  reddish  or  reddish-brown  colour  in  the  medicine 
containing  them,  as  in  kino,  catechu,  and  rhatany.  These  all  differ 
from  that  now  under  consideration,  in  not  being  convertible  into 
gallic  acid,  upon  exposure  in  the  atate  of  infusion  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  They  probably  differ  among  themselves,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  tannic  acid  here  referred  to,  and  from  one 
another,  by  designative  epithets  derived  from  the  medicine.  Thus, 
the  variety  derived  from  kino  may  be  called  kino»iannic  acid,  that 
from  catechu,  iXLtediu-tanntc  acid^  &c  Tannic  acid  is  extracted 
from  galls  by  means  of  ether  containing  a  little  water.  The  liquid 
is  passed  through  powdered  galls,  and  after  passing  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  holds  the  tannic  acid  in  solution, 
and  yields  it  on  evaporation. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Gallo-tannic  acid  is  solid, 
spongy,  light,  white  with  frequently  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 
tint,  inodorous,  and  of  a  strongly  astringent  taste,  without  bitter- 
ness. It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Its  incompaiibiUiies  are  the 
same  with  those  of  galls  (see  page  109),  which  owe  their  chemical 
relations  with  other  substances  chiefly  to  this  principle.  Exposed 
in  solution  to  the  air,  it  is  slowly  changed  into  gallic  acid,  with  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Tannic  acid,  being  the  peculiar  active 
principle  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  must  affect  the  system  in 
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the  same  inaancr  as  these  mediciDes,  so  far  aa  their  astringency 
is  concerned,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  exceeds  them  all 
greatly  in  power.  In  reference  to  topical  eSect  alone,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  moat  energetic  astringent  known.  In  ita  genera!  action, 
it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to 
the  class.  In  consequence  of  ita  strong  affinity  for  some  of  the 
proximate  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  blood,  as  albumen, 
gelatin,  and  fibrin,  with  which  it  forma  insoluble  compounds,  it 
is  probably  never  taken  unchanged  into  the  circulation.  Indeed, 
it  could  scarcely  exist  as  tannic  acid  in  the  blood.  Experiments 
with  tannic  acid  upon  dogs  have  shown  that,  when  it  is  given 
freely  to  these  animals,  the  urine  becomes  darker,  and  yields  evi- 
dences, upon  chemical  examination,  of  the  presence  of  gallic  and 
pyrogallic  acids.  Into  these  acids,  therefore,  or  into  something 
intermediate  between  them  and  itself,  the  tannic  acid  is  probably 
converted  on  entering  the  circulation.  This  presumption  is  ren* 
dered  more  plausible  by  the  fact,  tbat  gallic  acid  does  not,  like  the 
tannic,  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  animal  principles  above 
mentioned.  Now,  as  this  acid  is  greatly  less  astringent  than  tbo 
tannic,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  much  greater  power  of  th« 
latter  as  a  local  than  as  a  general  astringent.  Among  ita  local 
effects  are  of  course  those  which  it  produces  in  the  bowels;  for 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  it  is  brought  into  as  close 
contact  as  with  the  skin. 

In  moderate  doses,  tannic  acid  is  said  to  produce  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  and  somewhat  to  excite  the  appetite.  It  undoubtedly 
tends  to  diminish  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  stools.  Largely 
given,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  epigastrium,  not 
unfrequently  nausea,  and  sometimes  obstinate  constipation. 

Therapeutic  Application.  When  pure  astringency  is  required,  tan- 
nic acid  is  preferable  to  the  crude  medicines  containing  it,  from  its 
comparatively  small  dose,  its  less  unpleasant  taste,  its  less  liability 
to  offend  the  stomach,  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  being 
associated  with  principles  having  a  different  action  from  its  own, 
it  can  be  given  in  cases  in  which  the  crude  medicine,  in  conse- 
quence of  containing  such  principles,  may  be  contraindicated. 

1,  Inltmalli/,  it  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  affectioni 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  the  inner  surface  of  which  it  comes 
into  direct  contact.  In  all  cases  of  diorrheea,  and  chronic  di/sentenj, 
demanding  the  use  of  astringents,  especially  in  the  former  of  those 
diseases,  it  is  very  useful.  It  may  even  be  employed  in  these  aSeo- 
tiona,  in  some  instances,  when  ^^e  medicines  cou^aiam^v^.owii'wA, 
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in  eonseqiMiioe  of  awodaliiig  too  much  of  a  tonio  or  stimulating 
property  with  tbeir  aatringenqy.    In  dioUra  if^amtum  it  may  fre- 
qnenily  be  associated  nsefolly  with  the  other  medicines  employed. 
It  is  asserted  to  have  produced  extraordinary  effects  in  epidemic 
Aokra,  in  which  it  may  be  given  at  any  stage  so  long  as  copious 
evacuations  continue.    From  the  rapidity  and  vicdence  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  must  be  given  more  largely  than  in  most  other  a£B9Ctions; 
from  five  to  ten  grains  being  required,  to  be  repeated  every  half 
hour  or  hour  until  the  discharges  are  checked.    In  hemorrhage 
.from  the  ^oma^  and  hawele^  not  connected  with  high  vascular 
irritation  or  acute  inflammation,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  per- 
haps,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  e£Bicieot  of  all  the  astringents 
excepting  alum  and  acetate  of  lead.    In  hmmaUmesia  it  should  be 
given  preferably  in  solution,  as  it  will  thus  act  more  promptly  and 
equably  upon  the  bleeding  sorface.    In  inieetinal  Jiemcrrhaffe^  on  the 
contrary,  the  pilular  form  is  to  be  preferred,  because,  in  this  state, 
the  medicine  will  be  more  likely  to  pass  through  the  stomach 
unaltered,  and  thus  reach  the  seat  of  its  destined  action.    In  all 
these  aflfoctions,  it  should  generally  be  combined  with  opium,  and 
often  also  with  ipecacuanha,  the  proportions  of  which  should  vary 
to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.    Acetate  of  lead 
is  generally  indicated  at  the  same  time.   Should  this  and  the  tannic 
add  have  been  employed  separately  without  success,  they  may  be 
given  conjointly ;  for,  though  the  tannate  of  lead  would  be  formed, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  might  prove  more  effica- 
cious, in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  intestinal  affection,  than 
either  of  the  two  medicines  alone. 

Thoughtless  efficacious  in  complaints  the  seat  of  which  it  eannoi 
directly  reach,  tannic  acid  has  yet  been  highly  recommended,  as  an 
internal  remedy,  in  various  morbid  discharges,  whether  secretory 
or  hemorrhagic,  proceeding  from  other  sources  than  the  alimentary 
canal.  Profuse  and  exhausting  expeeioraiianj  whether  mucous  orpumh 
ientf  colUgiuUiue  sweats^  excessive  diuresis^  chronic  catarrh  of  (his  blad- 
der^  hsemoptysis^  hssmaturiOj  and  menorrhagioj  are  the  affections  of 
this  kind  in  which  it  has  been  used.  But  in  all  of  them  I  should 
prefer  the  mineral  astringents;  and  the  probability  is  that  gallic 
add  might  prove  little  less  effective  than  the  tannic. 

Dr.  S.  Scott  Alison  recommends  the  acid  as  an  excellent  remedy 
in  dyspqma^  in  whieh  he  states  that  it  promotes  the  appetite, 
relieves  flatulence,  and  not  unfrequently,  instead  of  constipaiinft 
produces  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels.    It  would  probably  prove 
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the  same  manner  as  these  meJicioes,  so  far  aa  their  aslringency 
is  concerned,  with  this  diflorence  only,  that  it  exceeds  thcra  all 
greatly  in  power.  In  reference  to  topical  effect  alone,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  most  energetic  aatringent  known.  In  its  general  action, 
it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to 
the  class.  In  consequence  of  its  strong  affinity  for  some  of  the 
proximate  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  blood,  as  albumen, 
gelatin,  and  fihrin,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  it 
is  probably  never  taken  unchanged  into  the  circulation.  Indeed, 
it  could  scarcely  exist  as  tannic  acid  in  the  blood.  Experimenta 
with  tannic  acid  upon  dogs  have  shown  that,  when  it  is  givea 
freely  to  these  animals,  the  urine  becomes  darker,  and  yields  evi- 
dences, upon  chemical  examination,  of  the  presence  of  galUc  and 
pyrogallic  acids.  Into  these  acids,  therefore,  or  into  eomething 
intermediate  between  them  and  itself,  the  tannic  acid  is  probably 
converted  on  entering  the  circulation.  This  presumption  is  ren- 
dered more  plausible  by  the  fact,  that  gallic  acid  does  not,  like  tha 
tannic,  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  animal  principles  above 
mentioned.  Now,  as  this  acid  is  greatly  less  aatringeut  than  tha 
tannic,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  much  greater  power  of  tha 
latter  as  a  local  than  as  a  general  astringent.  Among  its  local 
effects  are  of  course  those  which  it  produces  in  the  bowels ;  for 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  it  is  brought  into  aa  cloae 
contact  aa  with  the  skin. 

In  moderate  doses,  tannic  acid  is  said  to  produce  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  and  somewhat  to  excite  the  appetite.  It  undoubtedly 
tends  to  diminish  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  stools.  Largely 
given,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  epigastrium,  not 
unfrequently  nausea,  and  sometimes  obstinate  constipation. 

Therapeutic  Application.  When  pure  aslringency  is  required,  tan- 
nic acid  is  preferable  to  the  crude  medicines  containing  it,  from  its 
comparatively  small  dose,  its  less  unpleasant  taste,  its  less  liability 
to  offend  the  stomach,  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  being 
associated  with  principles  having  a  different  action  from  its  own, 
it  can  be  given  in  cases  in  which  the  crude  medicine,  in  conse- 
quence of  containing  such  principles,  may  be  contra  indicated. 

1.  Internally,  it  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  the  inner  surface  of  which  it  cornea 
into  direct  contact.  In  all  cases  of  diarrhau,  and  chronic  dysent^tf^ 
demanding  the  use  of  astringents,  especially  in  the  former  of  these 
diseases,  it  is  very  useful.  It  may  even  be  employed  in  these  affeo- 
iions,  in  some  instances,  when  ^e  inedicmea coii.la.Vm'Q^Kt.  wysAi -ftcft^ 
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in  oonaequencd  of  awooialiDg  too  much  of  a  tonic  or  stimnlating 
property  with  their  astringenqy.    In  cholera  infantum  it  may  ft^- 
qnently  be  associated  naefnlly  with  the  other  medicines  employed. 
It  is  asserted  to  have  produced  extraordinary  efEects  in  epidemic 
dwlero^  in  which  it  may  be  given  at  any  stage  so  long  as  copious 
eraonations  oontinoe.    From  the  rapidity  and  vidence  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  must  be  given  more  largely  than  in  most  other  affections; 
from  five  to  ten  grains  being  required,  to  be  repeated  every  half 
hoar  or  hour  until  the  discharges  are  checked.    In  hemonhage 
^fnm  (he  estomo/ch  and  bowebj  not  connected  with  high  vascular 
irritation  or  acute  inflammation,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  per« 
haps^  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  e£Bicient  of  all  the  astringents 
excepting  alum  and  acetate  of  lead.    In  heenuUemesie  it  should  be 
given  preferably  in  solution,  as  it  will  thus  act  more  promptly  and 
equably  upon  the  bleeding  surface.    In  i/Ueetinal  hemorrhage^  on  the 
contrary,  the  pilular  form  is  to  be  preferred,  because,  in  this  state, 
the  medicine  will  be  more  likely  to  pass  through  the  stomach 
unaltered,  and  thus  reach  the  seat  of  its  destined  action.    In  all 
these  affections^  it  should  generally  be  combined  with  opium,  and 
often  also  with  ipecacuanha,  the  proportions  of  which  should  vary 
to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.    Acetate  of  lead 
is  generally  indicated  at  the  same  time.   Should  this  and  the  tannic 
acid  have  been  employed  separately  without  success,  they  may  be 
given  conjointly;  for,  though  the  tannate  of  lead  would  be  formed, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  might  prove  more  effica- 
cious, in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  intestinal  affection,  than 
either  of  the  two  medicines  alone. 

Thoughtless  efficacious  in  complaints  the  seat  of  which  it  cannot 
directly  reach,  tannic  acid  has  yet  been  highly  recommended,  as  an 
internal  remedy,  in  various  morbid  discharges,  whether  secretory 
or  hemorrhagic,  proceeding  from  other  sources  than  the  alimentary 
canal.  Pnfuee  and  exhausting  expeeioratianj  whether  mucous  orputu- 
lenif  colUguative  sweats^  excessive  diuresis^  chronic  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
der^ hsemoptysie,  hssmaturiOj  and  menorrhagui^  are  the  affections  of 
this  kind  in  which  it  has  been  used.  But  in  all  of  them  I  should 
prefer  the  mineral  astringents;  and  the  probability  is  that  gallic 
add  might  prove  little  less  effective  than  the  tannic. 

Dr.  S.  Scott  Alison  recommends  the  acid  as  an  excellent  remedy 
in  dyspepeia^  in  which  he  states  that  it  promotes  the  appetite, 
relieves  flatulence,  and  not  unfrequently,  instead  of  constipaiin^ 
produces  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels.    It  would  probably  prove 
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tbe  same  manner  as  these  medicines,  so  far  as  their  astringencj 
is  concerned,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  exceeds  them  all 
greatly  in  power.  In  reference  to  topical  effect  alone,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  most  energetic  astringent  known.  In  its  general  action, 
it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to 
the  class.  In  consequence  of  its  strong  affinity  for  some  of  the 
proximate  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  blood,  as  albumen, 
gelatin,  and  fibrin,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  it 
is  probably  never  taken  unchanged  into  the  circulation.  Indeed, 
it  could  scarcely  exist  as  tannic  acid  in  the  blood.  Experiments 
with  tannic  acid  upon  dogs  have  shown  that,  when  it  is  given 
freely  to  these  animals,  the  urine  becomes  darker,  and  yields  evi- 
dences, upon  chemical  examination,  of  the  presence  of  gallic  and 
pyrogallic  acids.  Into  these  acids,  therefore,  or  into  something 
intermediate  between  them  and  itself,  the  tannic  acid  is  probably 
converted  on  entering  the  circulation.  This  presumption  is  ren- 
dered more  plausible  by  the  fact,  that  gallic  acid  does  not,  like  the 
tannic,  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  animal  principles  above 
mentioned.  Now,  as  this  acid  is  greatly  less  astringent  than  the 
tannic,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  much  greater  power  of  the 
latter  as  a  local  than  as  a  general  astringent.  Among  its  local 
effects  are  of  course  those  which  it  produces  in  the  bowels ;  for 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  it  is  brought  into  as  close 
contact  as  with  the  skin. 

In  moderate  doses,  tannic  acid  is  said  to  produce  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  and  somewhat  to  excite  the  appetite.  It  undoubtedly 
tends  to  diminish  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  stools.  Largely 
given,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  epigastrium,  not 
unfrequently  nausea,  and  sometimes  obstinate  constipation. 

Therapeutic  Application,  When  pure  astringency  is  required,  tan- 
nic acid  is  preferable  to  the  crude  medicines  containing  it,  from  its 
comparatively  small  dose,  its  less  unpleasant  taste,  its  less  liability 
to  offend  the  stomach,  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  being 
associated  with  principles  having  a  different  action  &om  its  own, 
it  can  be  given  in  cases  in  which  the  crude  medicine,  in  conse- 
quence of  containing  such  principles,  may  be  contraindicated. 

1.  Internally^  it  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  the  inner  surface  of  which  it  comes 
into  direct  contact.  In  all  cases  of  diarrhoea^  and  chronic  dysentery^ 
demanding  the  use  of  astringents,  especially  in  the  former  of  these 
diseases,  it  is  very  useful.  It  may  even  be  employed  in  these  affec- 
tions, in  some  instances,  when  ^e  medicines  containing  it  could  not, 
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Ueeding  uloen,  to  which  it  may  he  applied  by  Bprinkling  or  dasting 
it  oyer  the  sor&oe.  It  haa  also  been  particalarly  reoommended  in 
tknmio  injlammatian  (f  the  lachrymal  sae;  being  applied,  by  means 
of  a  fine  camel'a-hair  pencili  to  the  vicinity  of  the  punota  lachry- 
malia,  after  the  matter  has  been  evaonated  firom  the  sac  by  pressure. 
An  aiUmeni  may  be  made  by  nibbing  two  scruples  first  with 
Iwenl^  minims  of  water  into  a  paste,  and  afterwards  with  an  ounce 
of  laid;  and  the  preparation  may  be  weakened  by  adding  any  de- 
sirable quantity  of  li^  In  this  form  it  may  be  used  in  piles,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  sore  nipples,  and  old  ulcers.  In  the  /arm  </ 
Itmmffea^  each  containing  half  a  grain  of  the  add,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  esses  <tf  chronic  angina  and  relaxation  of  the  uvula;  the 
loMnge  being  held  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  as  it  slowly  dis- 
solves. 

JL  OAIaUO  AOXD.— AcrouM  Oalucum,  U.  S.,  Land,,  JM. 

Origin.  QaUic  acid  is  procured  from  galls,  either  through  the 
gallic  add  fermentation  which  these  undergo  when  exposed,  in  the 
atate  of  powder,  to  water  and  atmospheric  air,  or  through  the  re- 
agency  of  sulphuric  add. 

SenBible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  add  is  in  delicate,  silky, 
adoular  ciystsls,  colourless  when  quite  pure,  somewhat  brownish  as 
commonly  kept  in  the  shops,  inodorous,  of  an  acidulous  slightly 
astringent  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  fredy  in  hot  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  produces 
a  deep  bluish-black  colour  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  but  has  no  effect  on  that  of  the  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide,  and  differs  fh>m  tannic  acid  in  not  causing  precipitates 
with  gelatin,  albumen,  or  salts  of  the  organic  alkalies. 

MffedU  an  the  System.  In  small  doses,  gallic  acid  produces  no 
sendble  effect  when  swallowed,  and,  in  the  largest  ever  given  for 
medical  purposes,  is  said  to  occasion  only  a  feeling  of  internal 
heat  Externally  applied,  it  produces  little  of  the  corrugating 
effects  characteristic  of  the  astringents. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  substance  has  but  recently  been 
employed  as  a  medicine.  Formerly  supposed  to  be  the  active 
principle  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  though  not  used  in  the  iso- 
lated state,  it  lost  this  reputation  almost  entirely  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  much  greater  astringency  of  tannic  add ;  and  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years,  that  it  has  partially  recovered  its  original  credit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  inferiority  to  tannic  acid  in 
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not  less  efficacious  than  galls,  in  obstinate  flcUulence  and  tympanites 
dependent  on  relaxation  of  the  bowel.  It  is  asserted  to  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  cure  of  intermiUents^  and  has  been  given 
as  an  anthelmintic^  in  the*  dose  for  children  of  from  five  to  ten 
grains.  Tannic  acid  has  also,  like  galls,  been  recommended  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  certain  metallic 
salts,  especially  tartar  emetic;  but,  for  reasons  already  mentioned, 
it  should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  other  measures.  (See 
page  110.) 

Administration.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  grains,  to  be  repeated, 
in  chronic  cases,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  those  requiring  a 
speedy  impression,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours.  The  medicine 
may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution.  In  the  latter  form,  it  is  best  ad- 
ministered in  connection  with  syrup ;  which  may  be  either  simple, 
or  medicated  by  the  addition  of  some  agreeable  flavouring -sub- 
stance, as  one  of  the  aromatic  volatile  oils  or  tinctures.  Syrup 
of  orange  peel  or  of  ginger  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  should  be  such,  that  from  one  to  four 
fluidrachms  may  contain  the  required  dose  of  the  medicine. 

2.  Eoctemallyy  tannic  acid  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  astringents  are  indicated,  and  wiU  be  found  among  the  most 
effective  of  them.  It  has  been  specially  recommended  in  the  pwvr 
lent  ophthalmia  of  infants;  in  epistaxis  and  chronic  ccryza;  in  angina 
prolapsed  uvula,  ulcerous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  excessivesalu 
vcUion,  bleeding  and  spongy  gums,  bleeding  from  the  socket  of  an  extradea 
tooth,  &c.;  in  gonorrJicea,  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  and  prolapsed  uterus;  in 
bleeding  from  the  rectum,  prolapsus  ani,  and  hemorrtioidal  affediom 
generally;  and,  finally,  in  flabby  auA  fungous  ulcers,  and  vgrious  erup- 
tive affectiaiis.  In  these  complaints  it  may  be  used  in  solution,  pow- 
der, or  ointment.  For  injection  into  the  eye,  the  nostrils,  the  urethra 
or  vagina,  and  the  rectum,  and  for  gargles,  the  form  of  solution  should 
be  used,  the  medium  strength  of  which  may  be  five  grains  to  the 
fluidounce  of  water.  A  much  stronger  solution,  containing  one 
part  of  the  acid  to  three  of  water,  has  been  recommended  in  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  and  for  ulcers  and  specks  on  the  cornea;  while 
one  considerably  weaker,  containing  not  more  than  a  grain  or  two 
in  the  fluidounce,  to  begin  with,  should  be  used  as  a  collyrium  in 
commencing  or  retreating  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the 
•catarrhal  character.  In  the  form  of  potvder,  the  acid  has  been  em* 
ployed  in  epistaxis,  being  snuffed  up  the  nostril,  or  blown  up 
through  a  quill;  and  as  a  remedy  in  spongy  gums,  and  foul  old  and 
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bleeding  uleersi  to  wbicb  it  may  be  applied  by  BprinkUng  or  dusting 
it  oyer  tbe  anrfieu^e.  It  baa  also  been  partioolarly  recommended  in 
ekrmdc  tnflammaiian  ^  ihit  lachrymal  $ac;  being  applied|  by  means 
of  a  fine  camel's^bair  pencil,  to  the  Yunnity  of  the  pnncta  laohry- 
malia,  after  the  matter  has  been  eyaonated  fix>m  the  sac  by  pressure. 
An  abUmad  may  be  made  by  rubbing  two  scruples  first  with 
twenty  minims  of  water  into  a  paste,  and  afterwards  with  an  ounce 
of  laid;  and  the  preparation  may  be  weakened  by  adding  any  de- 
sirable quantity  of  lardL  In  this  form  it  may  be  used  in  piles,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  sore  nipples,  and  old  ulcers.  In  the  f<mn  (f 
loasmgu^  each  containing  bfdf  a  grain  of  the  add,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  chronic  angina  and  relaxation  of  ihe  uvula;  the 
loaenge  being  held  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  as  it  slowly  dis- 
aolTes. 

9.  OAUJO  AGID.— AamuM  OaluccMp  U.  S.,  LatuL,  JhA. 

Origin.  Gallic  acid  is  procured  from  galls,  either  through  the 
gallic  aeid  fermentation  which  these  undergo  when  exposed,  in  the 
atate  of  powder,  to  water  and  atmospheric  air,  or  through  the  re- 
agency  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Senmbk  and  Qkmnical  Propertiea.  The  add  is  in  delicate,  silky, 
adeular  crystals,  colourless  when  quite  pure,  somewhat  brownish  as 
commonly  kept  in  the  shops,  inodorous,  of  an  acidulous  slightly 
astringent  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  freely  in  hot  water, 
Tcry  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  produces 
a  deep  Uuish-Uack  colour  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  but  has  no  efiSsct  on  that  of  the  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide,  and  differs  from  tannic  acid  in  not  causing  precipitates 
with  gelatin,  albumen,  or  salts  of  the  organic  alkalies. 

Bff^di  on  ihe  Sifstem.  In  small  doses,  gallic  acid  produces  no 
aensible  efibot  when  swallowed,  and,  in  the  largest  ever  given  for 
naedical  purposes,  is  said  to  occasion  only  a  feeling  of  internal 
heat  Externally  applied,  it  produces  little  of  the  corrugating 
efEscta  characteristic  of  the  astringents. 

TherafeuHc  Application.  This  substance  has  but  recently  been 
employed  ss  a  medicine.  Formerly  supposed  to  be  the  active 
principle  of  the  vegetable  astringents,  though  not  used  in  the  iso- 
lated state,  it  lost  this  reputation  almost  entirely  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  much  greater  astringency  of  tannic  add ;  and  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years,  that  it  has  partially  recovered  its  original  credit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  inferiority  to  tannic  acid  in 
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affections  of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal,  and  all  those  parts  with 
which  the  medicine  can  be  brought  into  direct  contact.  But,  tiot 
having  those  chemical  relations  which  render  the  absorption  of  tannic 
acid  as  such  impossible,  it  may  enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  reach 
all  parts  of  the  system ;  and,  as  tannic  acid  may  possibly  be  con- 
verted into  gallic  acid  before  being  absorbed,  and  through  this 
agent  produce  all  its  general  effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  the 
inference  is  not  unreasonable,  that  the  latter  medicine  might,  per- 
haps, be  substituted  for  the  former,  without  disadvantage,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  effects  are  to  be  produced  through  admixture 
with  the  blood.  We  might  go  further,  and  calculate  upon  results 
even  more  favourable  from  the  gallic  than  the  tannic  acid;  as,  inde- 
pendently of  its  more  ready  entrance  into  the  circulation,  it  is  less 
apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  constipate  the  bowels,  and  thus  to 
interfere  with  digestion.  Experience,  however,  upon  these  points  is 
not  yet  settled ;  and,  though  gallic  acid  has  been  of  late  much  em- 
ployed, very  different  opinions  have  been  given  of  its  efficiency. 
These  remarks  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids, 
have  reference  only  to  the  latter  acid  as  it  is  procured  from  galls. 

The  complaints  in  which  it  may  be  most  advantageously  given 
are  the  hemorrhages,  and  especially  those  proceeding  from  parts 
which  are  conveniently  accessible  only  through  the  circulation,  as 
hwnwptt/sis^  hatmatuHaj  and  menorrhagia  or  uterine  hemorrhage.  In 
the  last  mentioned  afiection  it  has  proved  peculiarly  efficacious;  and 
in  ha>maturia  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  so,  as  it  passes 
out  of  the  system  through  the  kidneys.  In  all  these  complaints,  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  quite  destitute  of  irritant  or  gene- 
ral stimulant  properties,  at  least  in  medicinal  doses,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  somewhat  sedative  to  the  circulation,  or  refri- 
gerant>,  like  many  other  vegetable  acids.  The  power  has  beea 
claimeil  for  it  of  arresting,  in  some  degree,  the  escape  of  albumen 
from  the  blood  in  cases  of  albuminous  uritte;  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployovl  with  sup[Hi8ed  benefit  in  chrofiic  mucous  discharges  from  the 
urinary  organs.  It  has  been  found,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
effective  remedies  in  cases  of  chylo-senms  or  sponianeously  coagnlable 
mrine. 

The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  pilK  made  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  with 
syrup  and  powdered  gum  Arabic;  in  the  form  of  powder;  or  in 
liquid  mixture* 
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11.  OAK  BARK. 
QuEBcfis  CoBTEX,  Ed. — QuEBCus,  Lond.,  Dub. 

WHITE  OAK  BABK.— Qdbbous  alba,  U.S. 
BLACK  OAK  BABE.— Quebous  infsctobia,  U.S. 

The  bark  of  most  of  the  oaks  is  possessed  of  properties  very 
nearly  identical,  so  that  one  species  may  generally  be  substituted 
for  another  without  great  disadvantage.  Q.  Robur  and  Q.  peduneih 
laUij  the  latter  of  which  is  the  common  British  oak,  are  the  species 
most  used  in  Europe;  Q.  alba  or  American  white-oak,  Q.  prinua  or 
white  chestnut-oak,  Q.  mmiana  or  rock  chestnutoak,  Q.falcaia  or 
Spanish  oak,  and  other  indigenous  species,  have  been  indifferently 
used  in  this  country.  Our  Pharmacopceia  has  adopted  Q.  alba  ot 
white-oak,  as  the  representative  of  the  oaks  in  general,  being  one 
of  the  most  astringent,  and  Q.  iinctaria^  or  black-oak,  as  possessing 
somewhat  different  properties,  and  re(]uiring  a  separate  consider- 
ation. It  is  the  inner  bark,  in  all  the  species,  which  is  principally 
efficacious,  and  which  should,  therefore,  be  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  epidermis,  when  this  is  readily  separable.  The  bark  is  better 
from  the  young  branches  than  the  old,  and  gathered  in  the  spring 
than  at  other  seasons. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  inner  bark  has  a  coarse,  fibrous  tex- 
ture; a  light-brownish  or  reddish-brown  colour;  a  slight  pecu- 
liar odour,  little  perceptible  in  single  pieces,  but  very  obvious  in 
mass;  and  a  rough,  astringent,  bitterish  taste. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  acid  of  the  kind  found  in 
galls,  gaUic  aeid^  and  a  bitter  crystallizable,  neuter  substance  called 
quercin^  which  has  been  found  in  the  bark  of  European  ^ks,  and 
probably  exists  in  most  or  all  of  the  species.  Of  these  pnnciples, 
tannic  acid  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  important.  They  are 
all  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol 

InccmpaUbles.  These  are  the  same  essentially  as  those  of  galls ; 
but  the  bark  of  the  British  oak  is  siud  not  to  precipitate  tartar 
emetic. 

Peculiarities  of  Q.  tinctoria^  or  Black-oak  Bark.  This  variety  is 
more  bitter  ihsjx  most  of  the  others,  and  differs  also  in  staining 
the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed.  Besides  the  tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  it  contains  a  peculiar  colouring  principle,  called  quercitrinf 
which  renders  it  vflJuable  as  a  dye-stuff,  in  which  capacity  the 
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coarsely  powderfed  bark  is  considerably  used  under  the  name  of 
quercitron. 

Effects  an  the  System.  The  effects  of  oak  bark  are  those  of  a  mild 
astringent  and  tonic.  Experiments  performed  with  it  at  the  vete- 
rinary school  of  Lyons  appe&r  to  show  that,  when  largely  taken, 
it  renders  the  blood  redder,  thicker,  and  more  viscid,  and  at  the 
same  time  diminishes  the  putrefactive  tendency  after  death.  The 
blood  of  a  horse,  which  was  made  to  take  twenty  pounds  of  the  bark 
in  a  month,  was  said,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  have  undergone  the 
change  referred  to ;  and  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  was  killed, 
remained  two  months  without  the  least  sign  of  putrefaction. 

Black-oak  bark  is  said  to  diflFer  from  the  other  varieties  in  having 
some  tendency  to  operate  on  the  bowels. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Oak-bark  has  been  used  internally  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery^  in  passive  hemorrhage  from  the  howeh^ 
and  in  intermittent  fever ;  but  it  is  little  employed  in  this  way. 
The  inhalation  of  the  odorous  matter  which  exhales  from  large 
quantities  in  mass,  has  Heen  thought  to  be  advantageous  in 
phthisis;  because  this  disease  has  been  observed  to  prevail  less 
among  tanners  than  with  other  classes  of  people;  but  more  accu- 
rate and  copious  statistical  details  are  wanted  to  establish  the  fact 
The  black  oak  bark,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  irritant  effects 
on  the  bowels,  should  not  be  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

The  topical  use  of  the  bark  is  much  greater  than  the  internal 
The  decoction  has  been  employed  as  a  bath,  especially  in  children, 
in  'marasmus^  scrofula^  chronic  diarrhoea^  cholera  infanium^  and  wfcr- 
mittent  fever.  It  has  also  been  found^  useful  as  a  gargle  in  prth 
lapsus  of  the  uvula  and  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  as  an  injection 
in  leucorrhoea,  prolapsus  uteri,  prolapsus  ani,  and  dropsical  cysts^ 
and  as  •  wash,  or  in  the  form  of  poultice,  in  piles,  old  and  obsti' 
nate  ulcers,  edematous  swellings  of  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  even  in 
the  cure  of  reducible  hernias,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  truss.  •  The 
powder  made  into  a  cataplasm  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  ex- 
temal  gangrene;  and  the  infusion  taken  from  tanners'  vats  baa 
been  beneficially  employed  in  old,  flabby,  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

Administration.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachnu  An 
extract  made  by  boiling  the  decoction  to  dryness  has  been  given 
in  half  the  quantity.  The  decoction  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounoe 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two 
fluidounces.  In  each  instance,  the  dose  may  be  repeated  from  three 
to  six  times  in  a  day.  For  external  use,  the  decoction  may  be  made 
with  twice  the  proportion  of  bark  just  mentioned. 
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The  yVtitX  of  the  oak,  or  aeom^  is  more  astringent  and  bitter  than 
the  bark,  and  -haa  been  oonatderably  used  in  acroftiloua  affections. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  effioacions  when  preTionsly  roasted,  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  a  supposed,  beneficial  influence  of  the  resulting  empy- 
reumatic  products  upon  the  nenrous  system.  The  most  agreeable 
form  for  use  is  that  of  an  infusion  or  decoction,  prepared  from  the 
roasted  and  ground  fruit,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  coffee,  and 
taken  like  that  with  sugar  and  cream.  For  an  adult,  half  an  ounce 
of  acorns  may  thus  be  prepared  for  each  morning  and  evening 
meal ;  fiir  a  child,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  with  a  conve- 
nient quantity  of  water. 

Acorns  have  been  sometimes  used  as  ibod  in  periods  of  ihmine; 
but  they  are  said  to  produce  for  a  time  obstinate  constipation, 
followed  in  the  end  by  diarrhoea  and  cholera. 


m.  KINO.  U.  8.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

The  name  of  kino  was  flnt  conferred  upon  an  astringent  pro- 
duct, introduced  into  use  by  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  supposed  to  be  the  concrete  juice 
of  Pieroottfpus  emoeetif,  a  tree  growing  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  But  the  same  name  has  since  been  extended  to  similar 
products  from  other  sources,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  a 
generic  title  for  various  concrete  juices,  of  a  reddish-brown  or 
blackish  colour,  an  astringent  taste,  and  existing  either  in  the  state 
of  minute,  shining,  angular  fhigments,  or  of  larger  masses  very 
readily  breaking  into  such  fragments.  The  varieties  now  in 
use  are  the  E.  India  kino,  the  Wett  India  or  Jamaica  kino,  and  the 
South  Ameriean  or  (hraoaa  kino.  The  E.  India  varie^  is  most  em- 
ployed. 

1.  East  India  Kino  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  Pterocarpus  Mar* 
supium,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  mountains  upon  the  Malabar 
coast  of  Hindostan.  It  is  in  small,  irregular,  angular,  brittle, 
glistening  fragments,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  almost  black  colour, 
redder  and  lighter  in  powder,  inodorous,  of  a  bitterish  strongly 
astringent  taste  followed  by  a  sense  of  sweetness,  softening  in  the 
mouth  when  chewed,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  teeth,  and  staining 
the  saliva  blood-red.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  all  its  active 
matter,  receiving  from  it  a  deep-red  colour. 

Its  acUve  principle  is  tannic  acid  of  the  variety  which  precipitates 
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the  sesquisalts  of  iron  of  a  greenish  or  olive  black  colour,  called 
kino'tannic  add.  This  differs  also  from  the  tannic  acid  of  galls,  in 
being  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air,  into  a  brick- 
red,  tasteless,  and  inert  matter,  instead  of  into  gallic  acid.  Be- 
sides this  principle,  there  is  also  extractive  matter^  upon  which  pos- 
sibly the  bitterness  ipay  depend. 

Its  chemical  reactimta  are  the  same  with  tnose  of  the  tannic  acid' 
of  galls,  except  that  the  alkalies  favor  its  solubility  in  water,  while 
they  destroy  its  astringency. 

2.  WssT  India,  or  Jamaica  Kino  is  said  to  be  an  extract  of  the 
wood  and  bark  of  Ooccoloba  uvifera,  growing  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  this  origin  is  somewhat  doubtful;  and  specimens  which  I  have 
seen  under  that  name,  had  the  appearance  of  an  inspissated  juice, 
and  probably  were  so;  as,  on  chemical  examination,  they  were 
found  to  contain  a  resinous  ingredient. 

In  sensible  properties^  in  the  characters  of  its  active  principle,  in 
solubility^  and  general  chemical  reactions,  it  is  not  materially  different 
from  the  preceding  variety ;  except  that,  instead  of  being  imported 
in  minute  fragments,  it  has  been  brought  to  this  country  in  a  com- 
pact mass  in  gourds,  and  breaks  into  rather  larger  and  more  rec- 
tangular fragments,  less  glistening,  and  not  quite  so  dark. 

8.  South  American,  or  Caracas  Kjno  is  brought  from  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America;  but  its  botanical  source  is  un- 
known. It  is  in  large  irregular  masses,  which,  after  importation, 
are  broken  up  into  small  irregular  fragments,  less  sharply  angular, 
glistening,  and  dark-coloured  than  the  E.  India  variety,  and  in  these 
respects  closely  resembling  that  from  the  W.  Indies.  In  taste  and 
smell,  solubility,  the  character  of  its  active  principle,  and  in  general 
chemical  relations,  it  resembles  the  preceding  variety. 

Besides  these  varieties  of  kino,  there  is  the  Botany  Bay  hino^ 
from  EiLcalyptus  resinifera  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  product 
named  Bulea  gum  from  Butea  frandosa  of  Hindostan,  both  of  which 
have  the  general  properties  of  this  drug,  but  are  scarcely  used  in 
the  United  States.    (See  U.  S.  Dispensatory) 

Effects  on  the  System.  So  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  the 
effects  of  kino  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  galls ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  exert  an  equal  influence  through  the 
circulation ;  as  their  tannic  acid  is  not  capable,  like  that  of  galb 
and  oak  bark,  of  being  converted  into  absorbable  gallic  acid,  but 
passes,  through  the  reagency  of  oxygen,  into  the  state  of  a  taste- 
less, insoluble,  and  inert  matter. 
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Therapeutic  Application.  Kino  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  vege- 
table astringents  for  internal  use,  on  account  of  its  purity,  and 
general  acceptabilitj  to  the  stomach.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  though  occasionally  pre- 
scribed internally  for  haemoptysis,  menorrhagia,  and  leucorrhoea,  it 
probably,  for  reasons  already  given,  exerts  little  influence  in  these 
complaints.  In  those  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  advanced  or  chronic 
dysentery^  in  which  astringents  are  indicated,  it  is  a  very  useful 
remedy,  and  much  employed  in  this  country.  It  may  also  be 
sometimes  used  advantageously  in  epidemic  cholera^  in  order  to 
check  the  excessive  evacuations.  Pyrosis,  hmmatemeais,  and  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage  are  among  the  complaints  in  which  good  effects 
may  be  expected  from  it.  In  the  last  mentioned  affection,  occurring 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  low  fevers,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy. 
I  have  seen  it  promptly  check  the  most  alarming  hemorrhage  at- 
tendant on  typhoid  fever;  but  it  must  be  given  very  freely,  much 
more  so  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  all  these  com- 
plaints it  should  generally  be  associated  with  opium. 

Locally,  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  sometimes  efficacious  in 
arresting  hemorrhage  from  bleeding  surfaces.  In  a  bloody  tumour 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  bled  alarmingly  upon  being  cut 
into,  I  once  succeeded  in  checking  the  hemorrhage,  after  trying 
other  means  unsuccessfully,  by  filling  the  incision  with  the  powder, 
and  causing  a  piece  of  patent  lint,  on  which  the  powder  was  thickly 
sprinkled,  to  be  pressed  firmly  by  the  tongue  against  the  tumour. 
In  the  same  form,  it  may  sometimes  be  sprinkled  beneficially  upon 
the  surface  of  flabby  ulcers.  In  the  form  of  infusion  also  it  is 
sometimes  topically  applied,  as  in  cases  of  epistaxis,  relaaxiiion  of  the 
uimloy  aphthsSj  leucorrhoea,  and  obstinate  gonorrhoea;  but  its  liability 
to  stain  everything  which  it  touches  is  some  objection  to  this  mode 
of  employment. 

Administration,  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  which 
may  be  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  in  cases  of  urgency, 
and  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  the  more  chronic.  In  bowel  com- 
plaints, it  is  frequently  associated  with  prepared  chalk  or  oyster 
shell,  and  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  opium,  in  the  form  of 
mixture,  made  by  suspending  the  insoluble  ingredients  in  some  aro- 
matic water,  by  means  of  gum  Arabic  and  loaf  sugar. 

In  the  form  of  pill,  kino  may  be  given,  combined  with  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium,  in  cholera  and  diarrhoea.    Though  the  salt  of 
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lead  is  probably  decomposed  by  the  tannio  acid,  experience  bas 
proved  the  efficacy  of  the  combination. 

Kino  may  also  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  made 
by  mixing  the  powder  with  syrup  or  molasses ;  and  powdered  (an- 
namon,  powdered  opium,  and  prepared  chalk,  one  or  all,  may  be 
added  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require. 

A  more  elegant  preparation  is  an  infusion^  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  drachms  of  kino  and  a  drachm  of  powdered  cinnamon 
to  eight  fluidounces'  of  boiling  water,  and  filtered  when  cold.  Of 
this  one  or  two  tablespoonsful  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  mixed,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  with  a  fluidrachm 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
some  other  liquid  preparation  of  that  narcotic.  If  the  effects  of 
chalk  are  required,  this  antacid  may  be  mixed  with  the  infusion  by 
the  intervention  of  powdered  gum  and  sugar. 

Tincture  of  Kino  (TiNCTURA  King,  XJ.  S.)  is  an  officinal  prepara* 
tion,  and,  in  cases  where  the  alcoholic  menstruum  is  not  objection- 
able, may  be  given,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fiuidrachms,  added  to 
cretaceous  mixtures,  or  other  liquid  astringent  preparation.  It 
should,  however,  be  used  recently  made;  as  it  is  apt  to  gelatinize 
by  time,  and  to  lose  its  astringency. 


IV.  CATECHU.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Catechu  is  an  extract  prepared  from  the 
inner  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu^  a  small  tree  growing  in  Hindostan, 
Pegu,  and  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  in  masses  or  fragments  of 
diversified  shape  and  size,  usually  rusty-coloured  externally,  red- 
dish-brown internally,  with  a  fracture  generally  smooth  and  some- 
what shining,  but  sometimes  rough,  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitterish 
very  astringent  taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-taste.  It  yields  its  vir- 
tues to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle,  This  is  tannic  add,  of  the  variety  which  yields 
with  the  sesquisalts  of  iron  a  greenish-black  or  olive-black  precipi- 
tate, and  may  be  called  catechu-tannic  acid.  Another  constituent,  to 
which  it  probably  owes  its  sweetness,  is  catechuic  acid,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  known  to  possess  any  medical  virtues. 

Its  chemical  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  kino. 

Effects  on  the  System.  So  far  as  the  effects  of  catechu  upon  the 
system  can  be  traced,  they  are  almost  precisely  those  of  the  medi- 
cine last  described. 
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Therapeuiie  AppUcaHofu  Its  therapeatio  uses  are  also  the  same 
as  those  of  kinOy  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here.  It  is, 
however,  I  beliere,  less  nsed  internally  in  this  country,  probably 
because  less  elegant  in  appearance,  and  usually  less  pure.  Som^ 
writers  speak  of  it  as  specially  advantageous  in  checking  excessive 
expectoration ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  has  much  power  of  this 
kind.  As  a  topical  application,  in  the  form  of  inftasion,  it  has  the 
advantage  over  kino  of  staining  less.  From  its  greater  hardness, 
it  is  better  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dironie  angina^  with  relaxes 
Han  or  dongatian  cf  the  uvula^  in  which  it  sometimes  proves  very 
useful  bj  being  held  in  the  mouth  between  the  cheek  and  teeth| 
and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Its  solution  in  the  saliva  is  thus 
brooght  constantly,  as  it  is  swallowed,  into  contact  with  the  dis- 
eased parts,  and  keeps  up  a  steady  astringent  action  upon  them. 
In  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  also  occasionally  useful  in  apdngy 
gum$^  to  which  it  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  pen- 
dL  The  tincture  is  preferable  to  that  of  kino,  in  consequence  of 
being  less  liable  to  change  by  keeping. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  gnuns,  that  of  the 
Officinal  lindure  ^TlNOTUBA  Catechu,  U,&)j  from  thirty  minims  to 
three  fiuidrachms.  The  modes  of  administration  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  already  sufficiently  described  under  kino. 

This  is  probably  the  old  terra  Japonica.  It  is  usually  ranked 
with  the  varieties  of  catechu,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  vir- 
tues ;  but  it  has  a  wholly  different  origin,  being  an  extract  from  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  NaucUa  OamUr  {Uhcaria  Oamhir^  De 
CSandolle),  which  is  a  native  of  Eastern  India.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
cubes,  of  about  an  inch  in  size,  light  and  porous,  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish-brown  colour,  lighter  within,  an  earthy  fracture,  and  a 
strongly  astringent,  bitter,  and  sweetish  taste.  It  is  closely  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  catechu,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  same  dose. 


V.  RHATANY. 

ERAMEBIA.  U.S^  Lond^  Ed^  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.    Rhatany  is  the  root  of  Kramerxa  triandra^ 
a  shrub  growing  in  Peru.    It  is  usually  in  long,  cylindrical  pieceS| 
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from  the  size  of  a  straw,  to  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  radicles  attached  to  a  short,  thick,  common 
head.  The  root  consists  of  a  reddish-brown  bark,  in  which  the 
virtues  chiefly  reside,  and  of  an  interior  lighter-coloured,  but  still 
reddish  ligneous  portion.  It  yields  a  reddish  powder,  is  inodorous, 
but  of  a  slight  peculiar  smell  in  decoction,  and  has  a  bitter,  very 
astringent,  and  slightly  sweetish  taste.  Its  virtues  are  extracted 
by  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  impaired  by  boiling.  The  infusion 
and  tincture  are  reddish-brown. 

Active  Constituents.  Its  chief  active  principle  is  a  variety  of  tannic 
acid,  somewhat  peculiar  in  properties,  affording  a  deep  grayish- 
brown  precipitate  with  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  and  converted  by 
oxidation,  especially  at  an  elevated  temperature,  into  an  inert 
apotheme.  It  contains,  also,  a  bitter  extractive  which  may  have  tonio 
virtues;  and  a  peculiar  acid  called  krameric,  for  which  some  influ- 
ence over  the  system  has  been  claimed,  but  of  which  little  is  known. 

Its  chemical  reactions  are  the  same  essentially  as  those  of  the 
other  vegetable  astringents  in  general. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Ehatany  combines  the  effects  of  a  powerful 
astringent  with  those  of  a  gentle  tonic,  and  does  not,  in  these  re- 
spepts,  differ  observably  from  kino  and  catechu.  Like  these,  alao^. 
it  may  operate  less  forcibly,  through  the  route  of  the  circula- 
tion, than  the  tannic  acid  of  galls  or  the  astringents  containing  it; 
because  its  active  principle,  instead  of  being  converted  by  oxida- 
tion into  gallic  acid,  which  is  at  once  absorbable  and  astringent| 
becomes  under  that  process  an  insoluble  and  inert  apothem.  But 
this  view  of  its  action  on  the  system  must  be  considered  as  some? 
what  theoretical. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Ehatany  has  been  employed  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  vegetable  astringents  generally,  and  may  be 
considered  as  identical  in  its  therapeutic  application,  both  internal 
and  external  or  topical,  with  kino  and  catechu.  To  mention,  there- 
fore, in  this  place,  the  several  affections  for  which  it  has  been 
*  recommended  would  be  mere  repetition.  There  is  one  use  of  i% 
however,  which  requires  special  notice;  as,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  either  of  the  astringents  just  mentioned  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  yet  they  have  not  been  put  so  fully  as 
rhatany  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  use  referred  to  is  in  the 
cure  of  that  most  painful  and  obstinate  affection,  known  by  the 
name  of  fissure  of  the  anus.  M.  Bretonneau  found  injections  of 
krameria  an  almost  certain  remedy  in  that  complaint;  and  his  ex- 
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perienoe  bas  been  confirmed  by  tbat  of  M.  Trousseau.  The  injec- 
tion employed  by  him  consisted  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
extract  of  rhatany,  dissolved  in  five  fluidounces  of  water,  to  which 
about  a  fluidrachm  of  the  tincture  of  rhatany  was  added.  This  was 
administered  daily,  the  rectum  having  been  previously  cleared  out 
by  an  enema  of  warm  water,  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  The 
patient  usually  experienced  relief  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  was 
effectually  cured  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  use  of  the  remedy, 
the  pains  are  at  first  sometimes  aggravated ;  but  this  should  not 
prevent  a  perseverance  with  it.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  after 
the  cure,  to  keep  the  evacuations,  by  means  of  laxatives  if  neces* 
saiy,  in  a  soft  state,  so  as  to  prevent  a  reproduction  of  the  fissures. 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Blache  have  employed  the  same  remedy,  with 
great  benefit,  in  the  treatment  of  fissures  and  excoriations  of  the 
nipple  in  nursing  women.  They  first  wash  the  part  with  a  liquid 
consisting  of  5  parts  of  the  extract,  10  of  the  tincture,  and  IPO  of 
water,  and  then  introduce  into  the  fissures  the  extract  brought  into 
a  proper  consistence  by  means  of  the  wl^ite  of  eggs. 

AdminriratunL  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  might  be  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm ;  but  the  medicine  is  seldom  used  in  this  form. 
The  most  elegant  preparation,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
y^^ble  astringents,  is  the  Officinal  Extract  (Extbactuh  Kba- 
WCKT^  U.  S.)  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  our  national 
code.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  The  Tincture 
of  Rhatany  (TiNCTUKA  Kramebi^  U.  S.),  and  Syrup  of  Rhatany 
(Sybupus  Kramerls,  {7. /S.),  are  also  officinal  preparations,  the 
former  of  which  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  children,  in  that  of 
half  a  fluidounce  for  an  adult,  and  twenty  or  thirty  minims  for  a 
child  a  year  or  two  old. 


VI.  LOGWOOD. 
H^MATOXYLON,  U.S^  ^ci — H^matoxtlum,  Lond^  Dub. 

Origin,  This  is  the  inner  or  heart-wood  of  Hamiatoocylon  Cam- 
pechianvm^  a  tree  of  medium  size,  growing  in  Campeachy,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
and  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands,  into  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Continent. 

Sensible  Properties.    It  comes  in  billets  of  various  magnitude, 
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hard,  compact,  and  heavy,  of  a  red  or  yellowish-red  colour,  be- 
coming darker  and  almost  black  by  exposure,  of  a  peculiar  not 
disagreeable  odour,  and  a  sweet  somewhat  astringent  taste.  As 
kept  in  the  shops  for  use,  it  is  in  small  chips,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
coarse  powder  produced  by  rasping.  It  yields  its  virtues,  with  a 
deep  purplish-red  colour,  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principles,  Its  chief  constituents  are  a  variety  of  tannic 
add  in  small  proportion,  in  which  its  astringency  resides,  and  a 
peculiar  colouring  principle  called  hsematoxyJin^  to  which  it  owes 
its  colouring  properties,  and  its  sweetness. 

Chemical  Reactions.  The  decoction  of  logwood  produces  precipi- 
tates with  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead,  and  alum,  a  deep-violet  blae 
with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  reddish  curdy  flakes  with 
a  solution  of  gelatin. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  effects  of  logwood  on  the  system  are 
thosQ  of  a  pure  mild  astringent,  without  bitterness,  and  without 
irritant  properties.  The  colouring  principle  appears  to  be  absorbed, 
as  the  urine  is  reddened  by  the  internal  use  of  the  medicine. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  astringent  is  applicable  to  mild 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery^  in  which  simple  astrin- 
gency  is  required,  and  more  irritating  substances  might  be  inju* 
rious.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the  diarrhoea  of  children,  and  has 
been  considerably  employed  in  that  form  of  it  which  suceeeds 
cholera  infantum,  after  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  sub- 
dued. It  may  be  used  also  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  veger 
table  astringents,  but  is  too  feeble  for  much  effect,  unless  in  cases 
of  the  kind  above  referred  to. 

Administration.  The  only  two  forms  in  which  it  is  used  are  those 
of  the  Decoction  (Decoctum  H-fiBiATOXYLi,  U.  S.)  and  Mctract  (Ex- 
TRACTUM  H^MATOXYLi,  U.S.),  both  of  which  are-officinal.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  decoction,  an  ounce^of  the  rasped  wood  is  boiled 
with  two  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,*  and  two  drachms  of  bruised  cin- 
namon may  sometimes  be  usefully  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling. 
The  dose  is  two  or  three  fluidounces  for  an  adult,  two  or  three 
fluidrachms  for  a  child  of  two  years,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  if  required.  The  dose  of  the  ex- 
tract is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  or  solution;  but,  if  pills  are  preferred,  they  should  be  taken 
freshly  prepared;  as  they  are  said  to  become  so  hard,  by  long 
keeping,  as  sometimes  to  pass  through  the  bowels  unchanged. 
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IX.  UVA  URSI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Uva  ursi  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Arcto- 
staphylos  Uva  Ursi,  or  bearberry^  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  extending  in 
the  United  States  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found 
abundantly.  The  leaves  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  wedge-shaped,  thick  and  coriaceous,  with  a  smooth 
rounded  margin,  on  the  upper  surface  smooth,  shining,  and  brown- 
ish-green, on  the  lower  lighter  coloured  and  reticulated,  inodorous 
when  fresh,  of  a  hay-like  smell  when  dried,  and  of  a  strongly 
astringent,  bitterish,  and  ultimately  sweetish  taste.  Water  and 
officinal  alcohol  extract  all  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  acid  of  the  kind  found  in 
galls,  gallic  acid,  bitter  extractive,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes,  a 
peculiar  orystallizable  principle  called  by  him  ursin,  which  he  found 
to  be  diuretic  in  the  dose  of  a  grain.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xix.  90.) 

The  incompatibilities  of  uva  ursi  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  galls. 

Bffecis  on  the  System.  Uva  ursi  is  astringent  and  gently  tonic, 
with  the  property  of  slightly  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and 
at  the  same  time  altering  its  colour.  Its  astringent  principle  is  said 
to  have  been  detected  in  the  urine;  but  it  was  probably  the  gallic 
acid,  not  the  tannic.  In  over-doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea  and 
Yomiting. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  medicine  is  probably  capable  of 
producing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the  effects  of  the  vegetable 
astringents,  but  is  less  powerful  than  most  of  those  already  described. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  it  was  very  highly  esteemed  and  much  employed  in  various 
affections  of  the  urinary  and  genital  apparatus,  and  even  enjoyed 
some  reputation  in  pulmonary  consumption,  which,  however,  it  soon 
lost.  It  was  used  in  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  kid- 
neys^ gravel,  diabetes,  cyatirrhoea,  strangury  and  bloody  urine^  paralysis 
(f  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine,  leucarrhcea,  and  menon^Iiagia  ; 
and  was  believed  by  many,  if  not  to  dissolve  stone  in  the  bladder, 
at  least  greatly  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  that  affection.  That 
its  virtues  were  over-estimated  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but,  in  the 
natural  reaction  which  has  followed,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
the  credit  which  it  now  enjoys  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  merits.  The 
VOL.  L — 9 
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VIII.  BLACKBERRY  ROOT.— Rubus  Villosus.  Z7.  S., 

and 

DEWBERRY  ROOT.— Rubus  Triyialis.  U.  8. 

Origin.  The  blackberry  and  dewberry  roots  are  those  respect- 
ively of  Rubus  villosus  and  Rubus  tninalis^  indigenous  briers,  grow- 
ing in  diflferent  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Properties.  These  roots  are  cylindrical  or  branching,  with  a 
brown  or  asb-coloured  bark,  and  a  central  woody  portion,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  of  a  bitter  and  strongly  astringent  taste,  the  latter 
is  tasteless,  and  both  are  without  smell.  The  woody  part  is  inert; 
and  either  the  smaller  roots,  or  the  bark  only  of.  the  larger,  should 
be  employed.    Water  and  alcohol  extract  all  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  add^  and  probably  a  pecuUoar 
bitter  principle^  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Effects  on  the  System.  There  is  no  observable  diflference  in  the 
effects  of  these  roots.  Both  are  gentle  tonics,  and  energetic  astrin- 
gents. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Blackberry  and  dewberry  root  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  generally  as  the  bitter  yegetable 
astringents;  but  are  seldom  given  except  for  bowel  complaints,  in 
which  they  are  highly  esteemed  popular  remedies.  I  have  used 
them  in  diarrhoea  with  advantage.  They  are  applicable  only  to 
chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  or  to  such  as  are  connected  with  intea* 
tinal  debility ;  and  should  not  be  employed  when  there  is  general 
fever,  or  any  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels.  They  are  a  favourite  domestic  remedy  in  the  diarrhoea 
which  follows  cholera  infantum. 

Administration.  They  are  usually  given  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  roots  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water  to  a  pint,  and  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassfiil 
for  an  adult,  a  dessert-spoonful  for  a  child  two  years  old,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.  It  may  be  well  to  add  to 
the  decoction,  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
orange  peel,  or  two  drachms  of  bruised  cinnamon,  in  order  to 
qualify  the  flavour,  and  render  the  preparation  more  acceptable  to 
the  stomach. 
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IX.  UVA  URSI.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Uva  ursi  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Arcto- 
staphylos  Uva  Ursi,  or  bearberry,  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  extending  in 
the  United  States  as  &r  south  as  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found 
abundantly.  The  leaves  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  wedge-shaped,  thick  and  coriaceous,  with  a  smooth 
rounded  margin,  on  the  upper  surface  smooth,  shining,  and  brown- 
ish-green, on  the  lower  lighter  coloured  and  reticulated,  inodorous 
when  fresh,  of  a  hay-like  smell  when  dried,  and  of  a  strongly 
astringent,  bitterish,  and  ultimately  sweetish  taste.  Water  and 
officinal  alcohol  extract  all  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  acid  of  the  kind  found  in 
galls,  gallic  acid,  bitter  extractive,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ilughes,  a 
peculiar  crystallizable  principle  called  by  him  ursin,  which  he  found 
to  be  diuretic  in  the  dose  of  a  grain.  {Am.  Joum,  of  Pharm^  xix.  90.) 

The  tneompatibilities  of  uva  ursi  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  galls. 

JSffects  an  the  System.  Uva  ursi  is  astringent  and  gently  tonic, 
with  the  property  of  slightly  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and 
at  the  same  time  altering  its  colour.  Its  astringent  principle  is  said 
to  have  been  detected  in  the  urine;  but  it  was  probably  the  gallic 
acid,  not  the  tannic.  In  over-doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea  and 
Yomiting. 

TTierapeutic  Application.  This  medicine  is  probably  capable  of 
producing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the  effects  of  the  vegetable 
astringents,  but  is  less  powerful  than  most  of  those  already  described. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  last,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  it  was  very  highly  esteemed  and  much  employed  in  various 
a£kctions  of  the  urinary  and  genital  apparatus,  and  even  enjoyed 
some  reputation  in  pulmonary  consumption,  which,  however,  it  soon 
lost.  It  was  used  in  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  kid- 
neys, gravel,  diabetes,  cystirrhoea,  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine,  leucorrhcea,  and  menorrhagia; 
and  was  believed  by  many,  if  not  to  dissolve  stone  in  the  bladder, 
at  least  greatly  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  that  affection.  That 
its  virtues  were  overestimated  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but,  in  the 
natural  reaction  which  has  followed,  it  has  appeared  to  mo  that 
the  credit  which  it  now  enjoys  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  merits.    The 
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circumstance  that  it  changes  the  character  of  the  urine  would 
seem  to  show,  that  some  one  or  more  of  its  constituents  passes 
out  with  that  fluid;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  thus  directly 
exercises  an  astringent,  somewhat  corroborant,  and  perhaps  alter- 
ative eflect  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  lbs 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  and  the  bladder.  Experience 
has,  I  think,  shown  that  it  possesses  this  power;  and  it  is  probab^ 
to  this  alone  that  it  owes  any  peculiar  therapeutic  efficacy  whicS. 
it  may  possess.  No  one  now  believes  that  it  is  capable  of  mate- 
rially modifying  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  anj 
other  way  than  by  invigorating  the  kidneys  when  relaxed  or  di.-bili- 
tated,  or  by  relieving  the  attendant  inflammation  of  the  urinarr, 
passages;  and  any  efficacy  which  it  may  possess  in  gravel  must  bt 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  It  should  not  be  employed  in  acutV 
inflammation  of  these  organs,  as  its  excitant  property,  under  such 
circumitancee,  could  prove  only  injurious;  but  in  chronic  aflfectrouji] 
■when  the  membrane  is  relaxed,  when  atonic  ulceration  may  be  8a4>. 
pected,  and  the  urine  is  loaded  with  pus  or  mucus  in  excess,  it  Taafi 
be  used  with  great  propriety,  and  with  reasonable  hope  of  advantage^ 

The  complaints  in  which  it  has  proved  most  efficacious,  in  mj[ 
experience,  are  chronic  ivftnmmalion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  wiJb 
purtdeni  iwpregnation  of  the  vrine,  and  the  similar  aSbction  of  tfa^ 
bladder,  known  as  catarrh  of  that  organ,  or  c;/sHrrh<m.  In  cases  tM 
this  kind,  persevered  in  for  a  long  time  eoalinuously,  for  seven 
months  if  necessary,  I  believe  that  it  will  occasionally  effect  cnnk 
even  unaided,  and  will  often  prove  a  serviceable  adjuvant  to  other 
measures.  Though  apparently  indicated  in  atonic  hajmaturia,  I 
have  not  found  it  equally  efficacious.  It  sometimes  appears  to  do 
good  in  spemialorrhcea,  probably  by  an  invigorating  eEfect  npon  tW. 
mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  origin  of  tbtt 
urethra;  and,  by  a  similar  influence,  extended  sympathetically  tof 
the  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  it  is  occasionally  usefU!  in  nocturm^ 
inconlinence,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  much  more  ftw 
quently  fails. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  from  If 
scruple  to  a  drachm;  but  the  Decoction  {Decocium  Uvw  Ursi,  XJ.S^ 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of' 
water  to  a  pint,  is  a  more  eligible  preparation.  It  may  be  giverf 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  three  or  four  times  daily. 
An  extract  is  directed  by  the  London  College,  the  dose  of  which 
from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 


of  which  U 
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X.  PIPSISSEWA. 

CHIM APHIL A.  U.  S^  Land. 

Origin  cmd  Properties.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Chimaphxla 
umbellata^  a  low  evergreen  plant,  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  abundant  in  the  United  States. 
These  leaves  are  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  wedge-shaped,  pointed 
at  the  end,  notched  on  the  border,  coriaceous,  shining  and  of  a 
bright  sap-green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  of  a 
peculiar  odour  when  fresh  and  bruised,  and  of  an  astringent,  bitter- 
ish, somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  disagreeable  taste.  Water  and 
alcohol  extract  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  tannic  add,  and  biUer  extractive.  It 
is  probable  that  the  matter  indicated  bj  the  latter  title  is  really 
complex,  and  that  among  its  constituents  is  a  peculiar  principle, 
upon  which  all  the  virtues  of  the  medicine,  not  connected  with  its 
astringenoy,  depend. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  are  said  to  be  rubefacient  and  even  vesicating.  Internally, 
the  medicine  is  mildly  astringent  and  tonic,  with  the  property  of 
somewhat  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  probably 
impart  some  degree  of  remediate  power.  It  is,  I  think,  scarcely 
doubtful  that  their  peculiar  active  principle,  through  which  they 
stimulate  the  kidneys,  passes  off,  either  changed  or  unchanged,  with 
the  urine. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Pipsissewa  was  much  employed  by  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  to  whom  it  owes  the  name  by  which  it 
is  now  generally  designated.  It  is  sometimes  called  tvintergrem; 
but,  as  this  name  has  also  been  applied  to  Oaultheria  procumbens^  it 
should  be  abandoned  for  both.  From  the  Indians  the  medicine 
passed  into  popular  use,  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  profession. 
It  was  used  chiefly  in  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  affections  of  the  hid- 
neys  and  urinary  passages.  Its  diuretic  powers  have  recommended 
it  in  dropsy,  and  it  has  been  employed  with  asserted  advantage  in 
cases  of  this  disease  attended  with  debility;  but  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  its  eiScacy;  and  at  best  it  should  be  used  only  as 
an  adjuvant  to  other  more  powerful  diuretics. 

In  scrofula,  it  is,  I  think,  a  valuable  remedy.  The  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Parrish  used  it  very  extensively  in  this  affection,  and  had 
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circumstance  that  it  changes  the  character  of  the  urine  would 
seem  to  show,  that  some  one  or  more  of  its  constituents  passes 
out  with  that  fluid;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  thus  directly 
exercises  an  astringent,  somewhat  corroborant,  and  perhaps  alter- 
ative effect  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  and  the  bladder.  Experience 
has,  I  think,  shown  that  it  possesses  this  power;  and  it  is  probably 
to  this  alone  that  it  owes  any  peculiar  therapeutic  eflScacy  which 
it  may  possess.  No  one  now  believes  that  it  is  capable  of  mate- 
rially modifying  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  invigorating  the  kidneys  when  relaxed  or  debili- 
tated, or  by  relieving  the  attendant  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages;  and  any  efficacy  which  it  may  possess  in  gravel  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  It  should  not  be  employed  in  acute 
inflammation  of  these  organs,  as  its  excitant  property,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  prove  only  injurious;  but  in  chronic  afiections, 
when  the  membrane  is  relaxed,  when  atonic  ulceration  may  be  sus- 
pected, and  the  urine  is  loaded  with  pus  or  mucus  in  excess,  it  may 
be  used  with  great  propriety,  and  with  reasonable  hope  of  advantage. 

The  complaints  in  which  it  has  proved  most  efficacious,  in  my 
experience,  are  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  tpith 
purulent  impregnation  of  the  urine,  and  the  similar  affection  of  the 
bladder,  known  as  catarrh  of  that  organ,  or  cystirrhoea.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  persevered  in  for  a  long  time  continuously,  for  several 
months  if  necessary,  I  believe  that  it  will  occasionally  efiect  cures 
even  unaided,  and  will  often  prove  a  serviceable  adjuvant  to  other 
measures.  Though  apparently  indicated  in  atonic  hsematuria,  I 
have  not  found  it  equally  efficacious.  It  sometimes  appears  to  do 
good  in  spermatorrhoea,  probably  by  an  invigorating  effect  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  origin  of  the 
urethra;  and,  by  a  similar  influence,  extended  sympathetically  to 
the  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  it  is  occasionally  useflil  in  nocturnal 
incontinence,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  much  more  fre- 
quently fails. 

Administration,  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm;  but  the  Decoction  {Decoctum  Uvm  Ursi,  U.S-X 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of 
water  to  a  pint,  is  a  more  eligible  preparation.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  three  or  four  times  daily. 
An  extract  is  directed  by  the  London  College,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 
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X.  PIPSISSEWA. 

CHIM APHILA.  U.  S^  Ixmd. 

Origin  and  Properties.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Chimaphila 
umbellata^  a  low  evergreen  plant,  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  abundant  in  the  United  States. 
These  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  wedge-shaped,  pointed 
at  the  end,  notched  on  the  border,  coriaceous,  shining  and  of  a 
bright  sap-green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  of  a 
peculiar  odour  when  fresh  and  bruised,  and  of  an  astringent,  bitter- 
ish, somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  disagreeable  taste.  Water  and 
alcohol  extract  their  virtues. 

Active  Principles.  These  are  ian7^^c  acid,  and  bitter  extractive.  It 
is  probable  that  the  matter  indicated  bj  the  latter  title  is  really 
complex,  and  that  among  its  constituents  is  a  peculiar  principle, 
upon  which  all  the  virtues  of  the  medicine,  not  connected  with  its 
astringenoji  depend. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  are  said  to  be  rubefacient  and  even  vesicating.  Internallj, 
the  medicine  is  mildly  astringent  and  tonic,  with  the  property  of 
somewhat  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  probably 
impart  some  degree  of  remediate  power.  It  is,  I  think,  scarcely 
doubtful  that  their  peculiar  active  principle,  through  which  they 
stimulate  the  kidneys,  passes  ofi^  either  changed  or  unchanged,  with 
the  urine. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Pipsissewa  was  much  employed  by  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  to  whom  it  owes  the  name  by  which  it 
is  now  generally  designated.  It  is  sometimes  called  wintergreen; 
but,  as  this  name  has  also  been  applied  to  Oaultheria  procumbens,  it 
should  be  abandoned  for  both.  From  the  Indians  the  medicine 
passed  into  popular  use,  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  profession. 
It  was  used  chiefly  in  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  affections  of  the  kid- 
netfs  and  urinary  passages.  Its  diuretic  powers  have  recommended 
it  in  dropsy,  and  it  has  been  employed  with  asserted  advantage  in 
cases  of  this  disease  attended  with  debility;  but  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  its  eiScacy;  and  at  best  it  should  be  used  only  as 
an  adjuvant  to  other  more  powerful  diuretics. 

In  scrofula,  it  is,  I  think,  a  valuable  remedy.  The  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Parrish  used  it  very  extensively  in  this  affection,  and  had 
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great  confidence  in  is  powers.  I  have  myself  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it,  in  cases  of  external  scrofula,  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  practice,  and  have  found  few  remedies  which  have  appeared 
to  me  more  efficacious.  Its  mildly  astringent  and  tonic  properties 
adapt  it  admirably  to  the  treatment  of  the  scrofulous  cachexia,  in 
which  a  general  laxity  of  the  tissues,  and  debility  of  the  functions, 
call  for  these  two  remedial  influences;  while  the  chronic  character 
of  the  affection  requires  that  the  medication  should  be  gentle,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  long  sustained,  without  injury  to  the  organs. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
directing,  in  connexion  with  its  use,  a  saline  laxative  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  in  anemic  cases  have  had  recourse  also  to  the 
chalybeates;  but  in  many  instances  the  pipsissewa  has  been  the 
remedy  mainly  relied  on.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  exercise  a 
&vourable  alterative  influence  in  scrofula,  independently  of  its 
astringency  and  tonic'  power ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate, in  affections  of  this  kind,  between  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the 
latter  with  some  reserve.  Fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this 
caution,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  considerable  experi- 
ence, that  pipsissewa  deserves  to  rank  next  to  cod-liver  oil,  and  the 
preparations  of  iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula;  and  may  often 
be  usefully  combined  with  one  or  both  of  these  remedies.  In  order 
that  its  full  effects  may  be  obtained,  it  should  be  long  continaedi 
with  interruptions  now  and  then,  should  any  considerable  degree 
of  fever  supervene.  In  cases  attended  with  ulcers  of  an  indolent 
or  flabby  character,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  decoction  as 
a  wash,  at  the  same  time  that  is  administered  internally. 

The  resemblance  in  properties  between  pipsissewa  and  uva  urri 
would  suggest  the  employment  of  the  former  also  in  complaints  of 
the  urinary  organs;  but  I  have. had  little  experience  with  it  in  theao 
affections,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  with  confidence  of  its  utility, 
though  it  has  been  recommended  by  others. 

Administration.  The  Decoction  (Decoctum  Chimaphil^  U.S.^ 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  leaves  in  a  pint  and  a 
lalf  of  water  to  a  pint,  is  the  most  eligible  form  for  administratioii| 
.and  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  four 
times  a  day.  A  pint  may  generally  be  taken  by  an  adult  in  twenty- 
four  hours  without  inconvenience.  Some  recommend  the  medicine 
as  an  ordinary  drink  in  scrofula,  in  the  form  of  beer,  which  may 
be  made  by  fermenting  together  sugar,  water,  and  the  bruised 
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leaves,  with  the  addition  of  yeast    An  extract  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains. 


The  v^etable  astringents  above  described  are  those  probably 
most  used  in  the  United  States,  and  are  numerous  enough  to  afford 
all  desirable  latitude  of  choice  to  the  physician.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  others  having  similar  virtues,  and  some  not  less 
efficient  than  the  preceding,  with  a  general  notice  of  which  I  shall 
content  myself^  from  the  fear  of  needlessly  embarrassing  the  memory 
of  the  student,  referring  him  for  a  particular  account  of  them  to  the 
United  States  Dispensatory. 

1.  BSD  BOSE8  (BosA  Qallica,  U.  S.,  Lond.^  Ed^  l)ub)  are  the 
unexpanded  petals  of  Rosa  Oallica,  a  European  species  of  the  rose, 
occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
They  are  used  chiefly  in  preparing  a  Confection  (CoNFEcno  Ros^, 
U.S.;  CoNSKBVA  Ros^  Ed)  much  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  sub- 
stances made  into  pill,  and  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  officinal 
mercurial  pill;  and  the  Compound  Infusion  of  Roses  (Infusum  Ros^ 
Ck>XP03iTnM,  U.S.^  Lond.\  which  consists  of  an  infusion  of  the 
flowers  made  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  virtues  of  which  depend  mainly  on  the  latter  ingredient. 

2.  TOBMSimia  (ToRMENTiLLA,  ZZaSI,  Lond,j  Ed.)  is  the  root 
or  rhizoma  of  Poteniilla  Tormentilla^  or  septfoilj  a  European  plant. 
This  is  a  simple  and  powerful  astringent,  formerly  much  employed, 
but  neglected  since  the  general  introduction  of  kino  and  rhatany 
into  use. 

8.  WATEB  AVEWS,  the  root  of  Oeum  rivale,  indigenous  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  tonic  and  powerfully  astringent. 

4.  HABDHACK  (SPlR-fiA,  U.S.)  is  the  root  of  Spireea  iomentosa^ 
an  indigenous  shrub,  all  parts  of  which  are  bitter  and  astringent, 
though  the  root  only  is  officinally  recognized. 

6.  POMEOBANATE  BIND  (GrANATI  FrUCTUS  CORTEX,  U.S.; 
Gbanatum,  LoncL)  is  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Punica  Oranatiim^  or 
pomegranate  tree,  indigenous  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, and  cultivated  in  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  gargle  in 
sore-throat,  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

.  e.  BISTOBT,  the  root  of  Polygonum  Bistorta^  growing  in  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  was  formerly  much  more  used  than  at  present, 
and  is  now  seldom  imported.    It  is  an  efficient  astringent. 
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7.  ALUM-BOOT  (Hbuohkba,  U.  S.)  is  the  root  of  Heudura 
Americana^  an  indigenous  plant,  verj  strongly  astringent. 

8.  MABSH  BOSEMABY  (Statice,  U.  S)  is  the  root  of  Stance 
Oaroliniana^  an  indigenous  maritime  plant.  It  is  an  active  astringent, 
and  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

9.  FEBSIMMON  (DiosPYBOS,  U.  S.)  is  the  unripe  fruit  of  Dios- 
pyroa  Virginiana^  an  abundant  indigenous  tree.  This  fruit,  though 
sweet  and  edible  when  quite  mature,  is  in  the  unripe  state  ex- 
ceedingly astringent,  and  may  be  beneficially  employed  whenever 
a  simple  vegetable  astringent  is  indicated. 


XI.  ALUM. 

ALUMEN.  U.S.,  Lmd.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Alum  is  a  double  salt,  composed,  in  the  crystalline  state, 
of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  one  of  sulphate  of  potassa, 
and  twenty-four  of  water ;  and  denominated,  chemically,  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potassa.  It  is  prepared  either  by  the  direct  combi- 
nation of  its  constituents,  or  by  various  processes  from  certain 
minerals  denominated  alum  ores,  containing  ingredients,  by  the 
mutual  reaction  of  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  with 
necessary  additions,  the  salt  is  generated. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  This  salt  is  in  o'ctohedral  or 
more  rarely  cubic  crystals,  or,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  commerce, 
in  irregular  crystalline  masses  or  fragments,  whitish  and  translu- 
cent, slightly  efflorescent,  inodorous,  and  of  a  strongly  astringent, 
•sweet,  and  acidulous  taste.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  first  melts,  then 
boils  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes  white  and 
opaque,  and  readily  reducible  to  powder.  In  this  state  it  is  called 
burnt  alum,  or,  officinally.  Dried  Alum  (Alumbn  Exsiccatuh, 
U.S.).  By  a  strong  heat  it  is  quite  decomposed.  In  the  crystalline 
state,  it  is  soluble  in  about  eighteen  parts  of  cold,  and  three-quarters 
of  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water;  is  entirely  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  very  nearly  so  in  proof  spirit.  It  has  an  acid  reaction 
with  vegetable  colours. 

Incompatibles.  Alum  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  lime-water,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate,  tartrate  of 
potassa,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  with 
all  of  which  it  produces  precipitates.    Those  thrown  down  by  the 
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alkalies  are  dissolved  bj  an  excess  of  alkali.  It  also  precipitates 
solutions  of  albumen,  gelatin,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents, and  coagulates  milk. 

Effects  en  the  System.  When  applied  externallj,  or  taken  inter- 
nally in  such  manner  and  quantity  as  not  to  excite  irritation,  alum 
acts,  so  far  as  can  b^  observed,  purely  as  an  astringent,  contracting 
the  tissues,  diminishing  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus 
lessening  the  colour  of  the  part,  and  diminishing  secretion  and 
exhalation.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces 
its  astringent  effect  is  strong,  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves 
behind  it  durable.  I  have  often  observed  that,  when  used  as  a 
gargle  at  bedtime,  it  so  affects  the  tongue  and  palate  that  the  sense 
of  taste  remains  much  blunted  in  the  morning.  Acting  directly 
on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  it  lessens  the  number  and 
quantity  of  the  stools. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  taken  internally,  it  exerts  its 
peculiar  action  also  on  the  whole  system,  though  its  general  is 
much  less  powerful  than  its  local  operation.  The  probability  is 
that  it  is  absorbed,  as  alumina  has  been  found  in  the  urine  and 
▼isoera  of  animals  to  which  it  has  been  administered ;  but  in  what 
state  precisely  it  enters  the  circulation  has  not  been  determined* 
Its  effects  upon  the  system  at  large  are  more  observable  in  disease 
than  in  health;  but  dryness  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  with  thirst, 
has  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  results  of  its  internal  use. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  and  not,  I  think,  without  reason,  to  be 
somewhat  refrigerant  or  sedative  in  its  influence  on  the  circula- 
tion. 

Some  ascribe  the  astringent  effects  of  alum  to  its  chemical  reac- 
tion upon  the  tissues.  Considering  how  instantaneous  and  con- 
siderable is  the  shrinking  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
when  a  strong  solution  is  applied  to  it,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
result  is  owing  to  a  mere  chemical  change.  Not  only  in  this  case, 
but  in  every  other,  I  believe  that  it  operates  by  calling  the  vital 
property  of  contractility  into  action. 

When  used  either  outwardly  or  inwardly  in  large  quantities, 
though  primarily  astringent,  it  becomes  irritant  after  a  time,  and 
at  length,  if  continued,  may  excite  inflammation.  This  effect  will 
follow  the  application  even  of  small  quantities  to  a  very  delicate  or 
unprotected  surface,  as  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  or  to  the  skin 
recently  denuded  of  the  epidermis.  In  such  cases,  its  peculiar 
astringent  effect  is  overwhelmed  by  the  inflammatory  action.  Thus, 
when  swallowed  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more,  it  not  unfre- 
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quently  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  produces 
griping  pains  and  purging.  Devergie  found  about  six  drachma  of 
dried  aluin,  given  to  a  dog,  to  produce  death  when  the  oesophagus 
was  tied,  ao  as  to  prevent  vomiting.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  has  been  observed 
to  be  much  inflamed.  The  same  quantity,  when  the.  ccsopbngus  ia 
not  tied,  ia  discharged  by  vomiting  without  any  permanent  evil 
effects.  Orfila  found  that  seven  drachms  of  powdered  crystallized 
alum  produced  vomiting  in  dogs  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 
Dried  alum,  applied  to  a  denuded  aurfnce,  acts  as  a  mild  cau9ti(^ 
and  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  this  effect. 

"When  used  for  a  considerable  time,  in  doses  insufficient  to  nau- 
seate, alum  i\ot  unfrequently  produces  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the. 
epigastrium,  precordial  oppression,  and  other  dyspeptic  feelings, 
probably  by  interfering  with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and- 
thus  impairing  digestion. 

Theraptutic  Application.  Alum  is  useful,  as  an  internal  remedj, 
in  those  forms  and  states  of  diarrhcea  and  dtrom'c  dysentery  to  which' 
astringents  are  applicable,  and  in  hemorrhage  from  Die  bouels  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  heviorrhoge  ^ 
the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  produce  nausea  and 
vomiting;  but  might  nevertheless  be  employed  in  this  affection,  ia 
considerable  doses,  should  other  remedies  fail,  and  the  case  he. 
urgent.  In  the  treatment  of  the  bowel  aflections,  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently been  associated  with  some  of  the  vegetable  astringents, 
such  as  tannic  acid,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  &c. ;  and,  though  U 
undergoes  chemical  change  through  reaction  with  these  substances,. 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  resulting  products  are  inert;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  combination  is  often  effectual.  In' 
the  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potaasa,  it  has  been  found  by  Sir 
James  Murray  very  useful  in  the  chronic  gastric  affection,  charac- 
terized by  vomiting  of  glairy  mucus. 

In  comparing  the  remedial  efficacy  of  alum  with  that  of  the  ve- 
getable astringents,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  relatively  mora 
efficacious,  when  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation, 
than  directly  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
times given  very  advantageously  in  metwrrluKjia  or  uterine  hemoT'. 
rhage,  and  in  cases  of  bloody  urine.  In  obstinate  biematuria  coQ- 
nected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  I  have  known  it  apparently  to 
produce  the  happiest  results,  after  vain  trials  of  other  methods. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  equally 
serviceable  in  haemoptysis;  but  it  is  less  used  in  that  affection ;  and 
I  have  myself  so  seldom  employed  it,  that  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  giving  an  opinion,  upon  the  ground  of  experience. 

In  all  the  above  affections,  alum  may  be  used  in  combination 
with  small  doses  of  opium,  which  generally  co-operates  to  the  same 
result,  and  may  also  serve  to  obviate,  in  some  measure,  its  tendency 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  For  the  latter  purpose,  one  of  the  aroma- 
tics  is  also  not  unfrequently  conjoined  with  it,  as  nutmeg  or  cinna- 
mon, especiaUy  when  it  is  given  in  powder. 

With  reference  to  its  astringent  property,  alum  has  also  been 
given  in  dUatatitm  of  the  hearty  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta^  and  some- 
times, it  has  been  thought,  with  advantage.  Iiwontinence  of  urine 
from  debility  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder,  spermatorrhoea^ 
obsHnate  leucorrhoea^  colliquative  sweating^  and  diuresis^  are  other  com- 
plaints in  which  it  has  been  used  with  supposed  benefit,  and  in 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  Little  good  can  be  expected 
from  it  in  proper  diabetes,  in  which  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  re- 
commended. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  febrifuge  properties;  and 
Cullen  states  that  he  succeeded  with  it  in  intermittent  fever^  given 
in  connexion  with  nutmeg,  in  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  is  not  now  employed  in  that  disease. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  it  as  a  remedy  in  coUca  pictonum^ 
or  lead  colic.  So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
employed  in  that  affection  by  Grasbius,  a  physician  of  Holland, 
and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Thomas  Fercival  of  England;  but  it  did  not 
attract  particular  attention  until,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
it  was  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Eajieler,  physician  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  extensively  used, 
and  experience  has  pronounced  decidedly  in  its  favour.  I  have 
myself  employed  it  with  the  best  results,  even  where  the  opiate 
and  mercurial  treatment  had  failed.  Its  mode  of  operating  is 
quite  unknown.  Some  suppose  that  it  cures  the  disease  by  con- 
verting the  poisonous  preparation  of  lead,  which  may  have  caused 
it,  into  the  insoluble  and  inert  sulphate  of  that  metal.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  always  that  lead-colic  proceeds  from  a  preparation  of 
thai  metal  swallowed.  Quite  as  frequently  it  probably  originates 
through  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  the  metal,  or  of  vapours 
impregnated  with  one  of  its  salts ;  and  there  is  in  such  cases  no 
poison  in  the  bowels  to  neutralize.    Besides,  even  when  the  poison 
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quently  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  produces 
griping  pains  and  purging.  Devergie  found  about  six  drachms  of 
dried  alum,  given  to  a  dog,  to  produce  death  when  the  oesophagus 
was  tied,  so  as  to  prevent  vomiting.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  has  been  observed 
to  be  much  inflamed.  The  same  quantity,  when  the,  oesophagus  is 
not  tied,  is  discharged  by  vomiting  without  any  permanent  evil 
efiFects.  Orfila  found  that  seven  drachms  of  powdered  crystallized 
alum  produced  vomiting  in  dogs  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 
Dried  alum,  applied  to  a  denuded  surface,  acts  as  a  mild  caustic^ 
and  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  this  effect. 

When  used  for  a  considerable  time,  in  doses  insufficient  to  naa- 
seate,  alum  n^ot  unfrequently  produces  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the 
epigastrium,  precordial  oppression,  and  other  dyspeptic  feelings^ 
probably  by  interfering  with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
thus  impairing  digestion. 

Therapeutic  Applicaiion.  Alum  is  useful,  as  an  internal  remedy, 
in  those  forms  and  states  of  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery  to  which 
astringents  are  applicable,  and  in  hemorrhage  from  the  bowela  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  hemorrhage  of 
the  stomachy  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  produce  nausea  and 
vomiting;  but  might  nevertheless  be  employed  in  this  affection,  in 
considerable  doses,  should  other  remedies  fail,  and  the  case  be 
urgent.  In  the  treatment  of  the  bowel  affections,  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently been  associated  with  some  of  the  vegetable  astringents, 
such  as  tannic  acid,  kino,  extract  of  rhatany,  &c. ;  and,  though  it 
undergoes  chemical  change  through  reaction  with  these  substanoee, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  resulting  products  are  inert;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  combination  is  often  effectual.  In 
the  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  it  has  been  found  by  Sir 
James  Murray  very  useful  in  the  chronic  gastric  a£^tion,  charao- 
terized  by  vomiting  of  glairy  mucus. 

In  comparing  the  remedial  efficacy  of  alum  with  that  of  the  ve- 
getable astringents,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  relatively  more 
efficacious,  when  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation, 
than  directly  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
times given  very  advantageously  in  menorrhagia  or  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, and  in  cases  of  bloody  urine.  In  obstinate  hsdmaturia  con* 
nected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  I  have  known  it  apparently  to 
produce  the  happiest  results,  after  vain  trials  of  other  metboch. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  equally 
serviceable  in  Jiamopiysis;  but  it  is  less  used  in  that  affection ;  and 
I  have  myself  so  seldom  employed  it,  that  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  giving  an  opinion,  upon  the  ground  of  experience. 

In  all  the  above  affections,  alum  may  be  used  in  combination 
with  small  doses  of  opium,  which  generally  co-operates  to  the  same 
result,  and  may  also  serve  to  obviate,  in  some  measure,  its  tendency 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  For  the  latter  purpose,  one  of  the  aroma- 
tics  is  also  not  unfrequently  conjoined  with  it,  as  nutmeg  or  cinna- 
mon, especially  when  it  is  given  in  powder. 

With  reference  to  its  astringent  property,  alum  has  also  been 
given  in  dilatation  of  the  hearty  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta^  and  some- 
times, it  has  been  thought,  with  advantage.  Jjicontinence  of  urine 
from  debility  of  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder,  spermatorrhoea^ 
obstinate  leucorrhosa^  colliquative  sweating^  and  diuresis^  are  other  com- 
plaints in  which  it  has  been  used  with  supposed  benefit,  and  in 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  Little  good  can  be  expected 
from  it  in  proper  diabetes,  in  which  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  re- 
commended. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  febrifuge  properties;  and 
Cullen  states  that  he  succeeded  with  it  in  intermittent  fever^  given 
in  connexion  with  nutmeg,  in  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  is  not  now  employed  in  that  disease. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  it  as  a  remedy  in  colica  ptcionum^ 
or  lead  colic.  So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
employed  in  that  affection  by  Grashius,  a  physician  of  Holland, 
and  afterwards  by  Dr. Thomas  Fercival  of  England;  but  it  did  not 
attract  particular  attention  until,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
it  was  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Eai>eler,  physician  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  extensively  used, 
and  experience  has  pronounced  decidedly  in  its  favour.  I  have 
myself  employed  it  with  the  best  results,  even  where  the  opiate 
and  mercurial  treatment  had  failed.  Its  mode  of  operating  is 
quite  unknown.  Some  suppose  that  it  cures  the  disease  by  con- 
verting the  poisonous  preparation  of  lead,  which  may  have  caused 
it,  into  the  insoluble  and  inert  sulphate  of  that  metal.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  always  that  lead-colic  proceeds  from  a  preparation  of 
that  metal  swallowed.  Quite  as  frequently  it  probably  originates 
through  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  the  metal,  or  of  vapours 
impregnated  with  one  of  its  salts ;  and  there  is  in  such  cases  no 
poison  in  the  bowels  to  neutralize.    Besides,  even  when  the  poison 
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bas  been  swallowed,  it  probably  acts  mucb  more  tbrough  absorp* 
tion  into  the  blood  than  by  mere  contact  with  the  membrane.  If 
alum,  therefore,  act  merely  as  a  chemical  antidote,  it  must  do  so 
by  entering  into  the  circulation,  and  there  producing  the  insoluble 
sulphate,  which,  in  this  position,  would  probably  produce  as  much 
mischief  mechanically  as  the  poison  had  done  physiologically. 
But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  it  is  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  the  notion  of  the  chemical  action  of  alum,  that  the  same 
curative  effect  is*  not  obtained  from  Epsom  or  Qlauber's  salt,  or 
other  soluble  sulphate,  or  from  sulphuric  acid  itself,  which  ought 
to  be  equally  efficacious,  if  the  chemical  theory  were  true.  All 
that  we  can  say  on  the  subject,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know* 
ledge,  is  that,  though  alum  and  lead  are  both  astringent,  yet  each 
has  its  own  specific  or  peculiar  mode  of  action,  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  former  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  latter;  in  other 
words,  alum  cures  the  poison  of  lead  on  the  principle,  already  suf- 
ficiently discussed,  of  supersession,    (See  page  54.) 

The  remedy  is  asserted  to  have  been  found  effectual  in  other 
forms  of  colic;  and  it  may  be  employed,  with  hope  of  special  bene- 
fit, in  those  cases  of  intestinal  neuralgia  which  are  occasionally  met 
with,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  in  their  symptoms  to  colica  pic- 
tonum.  In  this  disease,  alum  is  given  in  doses  larger  than  are 
thought  appropriate  in  most  other  cases  in  which  it  is  employed. 
From  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  or  more  may  be  administered  every 
three  or  four  hours,  dissolved  in  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  to 
which  sulphate  of  morphia  may  be  very  advantageously  added,  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient. 

Alum  has  been  recommended  in  hooping-cough  by  Dr.  Davies, 
editor  of  Underwood's  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children. 

As  an  emetic,  it  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pseudo-membranous  croup,  by  the  two  Drs.  Meigs,  father 
and  son,  of  Philadelphia.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  salt  is 
given  to  the  child  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until  it  vomits.  A 
second  dose  is  seldom  required  to  produce  the  effect. 

But  it  is  topically  that  alum  is  most  used.  In  arresting  morbid 
discharges,  it  is  probably  the  most  effectual  of  the  local  remedie^  in 
our  possession.  Epistaxis  very  rarely  fails  to  yield  to  a  solution  of 
the  salt,  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  in- 
jected up  the  nostril.  When  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  a  readily 
accessible  part  of  the  membrane,  the  solution  may  be  applied  by 
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means  of  a  piece  of  lint  In  peculiarly  obstioate  cases,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  snuff  or  blow  up  the  powder;  but  the  method  is 
I  belieye  leas  effective,  as  the  remedy  cannot  be  in  this  manner  so 
thoroughly  applied  to  the  whole  surface. 

The  same  solution  is  scarcely  less  effectual  in  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux,  and  in  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  a  point  higher  up  the 
rectum.  Three  or  four  fluidounces  of  it  should  be  ii^jected  at  once, 
along  with  two  or  three  fluidrachms  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
morphia,  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  may  also  be  used  in  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  or  throaty  and  to 
arrest  bleeding /torn  leech-bitea.  The  latter  is  often  extremely  obsti- 
nate, and  has  eyen  proved  &tal.  A  method  I  have  long  used,  with 
uniform  success,  is  to  make  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  hot 
water,  to  impregnate  a  dossil  of  raw  cotton  with  this  before  it  begins 
to  crystallize  on  cooling,  and  then  to  press  the  cotton  upon  the  bite. 
In  this  way  the  salt  is  applied  more  effectually  than  it  can  be  by 
any  other  method;  as  the  saturated  hot  solution  is  vastly  stronger 
than  the  oold,  and  still  retains  the  alum,  at  a  temperature  at  which 
it  may  be  well  tolerated  by  the  skin.  It  is  even  better  than  the 
powder  itself,  which  acts  probably  only  so  far  as  it  is  dissolved,  and 
is  less  soluble  in  the  blood  than  it  is  in  hot  water.  The  same  appli- 
cation may  be  made,  with  prompt  eflect,  in  the  bleeding  from  the  socket 
of  an  extracted  toothy  which  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  arrest. 

In  severe  uterine  hemorrhage,  recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the 
strong  solution  of  alum  as  a  local  styptic;  the  liquid  being  injected, 
or  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  it,  and  introduced 
into  the  vagina. 

Morbid  secretions  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  treated  by 
the  topical  use  of  alum.  Thus,  its  solution  has  been  employed  in 
leucorrhoBOj  gonorrhoea  and  gleets,  profuse  salivation,  colliquative  sweat- 
ing, and  to  check  excessive  suppuration  from  ulcerated  surfaces,  and 
in  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

To  obviate  relaxation  of  tissue,  alum  is  locally  used,  commonly  in 
solution,  in  flabby  and  fungous  ulcers,  and  in  prolapsus  of  the  uvula, 
rectum,  and  uterus.  It  is  employed  also  in  aneurism  from  anastomosis, 
in  order  to  produce  contraction  of  the  vessels.  A  cataplasm  of 
alum-curd  may  sometimes  be  preferable,  in  the  cases  of  ulcer  and 
anastomotic  aneurism.  On  the  same  principle  of  obviating  relax- 
ation, may  be  explained  the  asserted  advantage  of  alum  gargles  in 
some  cases  of  loss  or  alteration  of  voice.  (Bennati,  Bullet,  gen.  de 
Thhap.,  i.  256.) 
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In  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation^  before  any  other  change  has 
taken  place  than  mere  congestion  of  the  vessels,  alum  applied  to 
the  part  sometimes  arrests  the  disease,  by  diminishing  the  caliber 
of  the  capillaries,  and  thus  excluding  an  excess  of  blood.  For  t)iis 
purpose,  it  is  much  used  in  mucous  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  or 
ordinary  angina.  A  gargle  made  of  alum,  sage  tea,  and  honey  has 
long  been  a  popular  remedy  for  sore-throat.  The  remedial  im- 
pression, however,  is  due  to  the  alum  alone;  the  other  ingredients 
simply  serving  to  qualify  the  taste.  Some  persons  are  very  subject 
to  these  anginoso  attacks,  which  not  unfrequently  subject  them  to 
great  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  to  danger,  by  extending  to  the 
larynx,  bronchia,  or  even  pulmonary  tissue.  The  attack  may  often 
be  warded  off  by  proceeding  immediately,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  symptoms,  to  gargle  the  throat  with  a  strong  solution  of 
alum;  taking  at  the  same  time  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
using  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet.  But  when  the  inflammation  has 
become  firmly  established,  the  remedy  will  generally  be  useless  or 
worse  than  useless,  until  the  activity  of  the  symptoms  has  subsided; 
when,  if  a  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  remain,  keeping  up  a  slight 
chronic  congestion,  it  may  be  again  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

In  the  pse^ido-memhranous  form  of  angina  and  stomatitis^  and  in  the 
same  condition  attending  scarlet  fever,  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
or  the  salt  in  powder,  is  sometimes  very  effectual.    The  powdtf 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  more  conveniently  by 
introducing  it  into  a  tube,  and  through  this  blowing  it  into  the 
fauces.    This  application  of  alum  in  modern  times  we  owe  to  Bre- 
tonneau.    It  is  generally  made  in  cases  of  infants,  who  are  most 
subject  to  the  diphtheritic  affection.    It  is  usually  followed  by  a 
copious  salivation,  and  by  efforts  to  vomit;  but  these  cease  after  a 
few  minutes.    The  remedy  is  equally  effectual  when  applied  to  the 
diphtheritic  affection,  which,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
of  the  disease,  is  apt  to  attack  other  parts,  as  the  nipple,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  generative  organs,  and  ulcerated  surfaces  in  any 
portion  of  the  body.    It  may  be  used  also  in  obstinate  apthous  uif 
crustations  of  the  mouth. 

Painful  caries  of  the  teeth  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  filling 
the  cavity  with  a  paste  made  of  alum,  ether,  and  a  little  mucilage, 
which  may  be  repeated  twice  a  day  while  the  pain  lasts.  {IVousseau 
et  PidouXj  4e  ed.,  i.  137.) 

In  commencing  ophthalmia f  alum  sometimes  arrests  the  disease;  but 
in  this  affection,  the  solution  should  be  much  weaker  than  when  used 
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for  the  throat,  or  to  arrest  hemorrhage.  When  the  inflnmmation  is 
fixed,  the  remedy  is  no  longer  applicable;  but  it  sometimes  comes 
again  into  play  when,  in  the  advanced  stage,  the  eye  remains  red, 
and  perhaps  blood-shot,  from  a  passive  distention  of  the  vessels. 
Another  mode  of  using  alum  in  ophthalmia  is  in  the  form  of  alum- 
curd,  which  may  be  applied  as  a  poultice  over  the  closed  eyelids, 
between  pieces  of  soft  linen  or  gauze. 

Other  forms  of  inflammation,  in  which  alum-curd  may  be  em- 
ployed, are  chilblain  before  the  cuticle  is  broken,  and  the  erythema 
Urns  redness  which  results  from  pressure,  as  in  the  cases  of  patients 
long  confined  to  bed  with  diseases  of  debility. 

Admini^ation.  The  dose  of  alum  for  ordinary  purposes  varies 
from  5  to  15  grains,  which  in  chronic  cases  may  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  in  those  more  acute,  every  two  or  three  hours. 
It  may  be  taken  either  in  powder  or  solution.  In  either  case,  it 
will  often  be  desirable  to  make  some  aromatic  addition,  to  obviate 
nausea.  Five  grains  of  pulverized  nutmeg  are  often  added  to  each 
dose  of  the  powder;  and  an  equal  weight  of  white  sugar  may  be 
mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  qualify  the  taste. 

Another  form  of  administration  is  that  of  alum-whey.  This  is 
made  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  the  powdered  salt  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  straining  after  coagulation.  The  dose  is  from  one  to 
three  tablespoonfuls. 

For  external  use,  the  curd  remaining  aftei*  straining  the  milk, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  whey,  may  bo  employed  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm.  Another  mode  of  making  an  alum  cataplasm^  is  to  rub 
the  white  of  egg  with  a  piece  of  alum,  in  a  saucer,  until  the  albumen 
coagulates;  or  a  drachm  of  powdered  alum  may  be  well  shaken  or 
beaten  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  The  curd  thus  prepared  may 
be  applied  between  folds  of  soft  linen. 

The  solution  of  alum  for  external  use  is  of  various  strengths, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  commencing 
ophthalmia  its  strength  should  not  at  first  exceed  four  or  five  grains 
to  a  fluidounce  of  water;  for  application  to  the  urethra  from  five  to 
ten  grains.  A  much  stronger  solution,  containing  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  in  the  fluidounce,  has  been  above  recommended  for  various 
purposes. 

The  uses  of  Dried  Alum  (Alumen  Exsiccatum,  U,S)  will  be 
treated  of  under  Escharotics. 
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XU.  LEAD. 

PLUMBUM. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  here  considered,  becaase  one  of  tbetf 
moat  prominent  properties,  nnd  that  for  which  probably  they  ar^ 
most  employed,  is  their  astrirgency ;  though,  in  other  respects,  thejl' 
are  quite  peculiar,  and  different  in  their  mode  of  action  from  all' 
other  medicines.  In  the  metallic  state,  lead  is  believed  to  have  ntf 
effect  on  the  system.  It  is  true  that  its  introduction  into  the  sto- 
mach has  been  followed  by  symptoms  ascribable  to  its  presence; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  underwent  chemical  cbangej 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  gastric  liquids,  before  these  symptoina 
were  experienced,  at  least  any  other  than  such  as  could  be  referreJ 
to  a  mere  mechanical  agency.  The  vapour  arising  from  melted 
lead  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system  through  the  lungs ;  but  it  is 
probably  an  oxide,  and  not  the  metal  itself,  which  acts  in  thia  case. 
According  to  Mialhe,  all  the  salts  of  lead,  however  insoluble  in. 
pure  water,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  the  liquids  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  agency  of  the  chloride  of  sodiani 
or  potassium  there  present.  All  of  them,  therefore,  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed,  and  of  operating  on  the  system.  lie  does  no|" 
except  even  the  sulphate,  which  has  usually  been  considered  inert 
io  consequence  of  its  great  insolubility.  It  is  now  generally  bdv 
lieved  that  none  of  the  known  combinations  of  lead  are  without' 
some  effect,  excepting  only  the  sulphuret. 

1.  Effects  vpon  the  System. 
The  preparations  of  lead  may  act  in  two  ways;  first,  by  simply' 
irritatiug  the  part  with  which  they  may  come  into  contact;  anf 
aeeondly,  by  exercising  their  peculiar  influence,  through  absorption, 
either  on  the  part  itself,  or  the  system.  To  a  certaiu  extent,  thead 
influences  are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  irritation  in  a  parfi^ 
is  well  known  to  impede  absorption ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  irii* 
tating  substance  is  taken  up,  and  removed  from  the  point  of  appli- 
cation, 13  its  power  of  irritating,  in  any  given  quantity,  diminished. 
Thia  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  If  the  peculiar  effect 
of  lead  is  wanted,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  preparation  be  as  , 
little  irritant  as  possible.  Thus,  a  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  largtt 
enough  to  irritate  the  stomach,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  operate 
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on  the  system,  when  administered  in  small  doses  frequently  re- 
peated,'  than  when  the  whole  is  taken  at  once.  In  the  latter  case, 
not  only  is  absorption  impeded  by  the  fulness  of  the  irritated  ves- 
sels, but  the  agent  is  apt  to  be  removed  by  vomiting  or  purgation. 

1.  Irritant  Influence.  In  relation  to  the  irritant  effect  of  the 
preparations  of  lead,  there  is  nothing  peculiar.  They  are  apt  to 
operate  in  this  way  when  applied  largely,  and  to  delicate  surfaces; 
and  the  important  point  for  the  physician  is  to  be  able  to  regulate 
the  dose  of  each,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  several  parts 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  The  skin  will  bear  more 
than  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  the  latter  more  than  the 
delicate  conjunctiva.  Some  of  the  preparations  act  as  irritant 
poisons  when  swallowed  in  over  doses.  Too  highly  concentrated, 
they  may  indeed  occasion  the  death  of  a  part,  either  by  excess  of 
irritation  beyond  its  vital  capacity,  or  by  chemical  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  its  organic  constituents. 

2.  Peculiar  Influence.  This,  so  far  as  it  can  be  generalized,  is  the 
influence  conjointly  of  an  astringent  and  sedative.  The  sedative  influ- 
ence, though  felt  in  some  degree  in  the  circulation,  is  more  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  nervous  system,  and  appears  to  affect  the 
nerve  tissue  directly,  rather  than  through  the  nervous  centres, 
though  these  may  also  be  involved.  When  the  preparations  of 
lead  are  given  in  such  doses  as  gradually  to  bring  the  system  under 
their  influence,  no  observable  effects  may  be  experienced  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  health ;  but,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
which  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the  secretions  are  generally 
somewhat  diminished,  and  the  pulse  often  lessened  in  frequency  and 
fulness.  These  may  be  considered  as  their  legitimate  effects,  when 
they  are  used  therapeutically;  and  they  will  sometimes  prove  use- 
ful in  restraining  morbid  discharges,  even  before  any  change  is 
noticed  in  the  healthy  functions.  If  longer  continued,  whether 
accidentally,  or  for  medical  purposes,  they  are  capable  of  inducing 
a  poisonous  condition,  which  presents  very  peculiar  phenomena, 
and  not  unfrequently  ends  in  death  if  neglected.  Practically,  this 
poisonous  condition  results  much  more  frequently  from  expo- 
sure to  the  influence  of  the  metal  accidentally,  or  in  the  pursuit 
of  business,  than  from  its  use  as  a  remedy ;  no  doubt  because,  in 
the  latter  case,  its  operation  is  carefully  watched,  and  its  employ- 
ment suspended  upon  the  occurrence  of  unpleasant  symptoms. 
The  toxicological  influence  of  lead  was  investigated,  with  peculiar 
care,  by  M.  Tanquerel  des  Planches;  and,  though  much  was  known 
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XII.  LEAD. 

TLUMBUM. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  here  considered,  because  one  of  their 
most  prominent  properties,  and  that  for  which  probably  they  are 
most  employed,  is  their  astringency ;  though,  in  other  respects,  they 
are  quite  peculiar,  and  difiFerent  in  their  mode  of  action  from  all 
other  medicines.  In  the  metallic  state,  lead  is  believed  to  have  no 
eflFect  on  the  system.  It  is  true  that  its  introduction  into  the  sto- 
mach has  been  followed  by  symptoms  ascribable  to  its  presence; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  underwent  chemical  change, 
under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  liquids,  before  these  symptoms 
were  experienced,  at  least  any  other  than  such  as  could  be  referred 
to  a  mere  mechanical  agency.  The  vapour  arising  from  melted 
lead  is  capable  of  affecting  the  system  through  the  lungs ;  but  it  is 
probably  an  oxide,  and  not  the  metal  itself,  which  acts  in  this  case. 
According  to  Mialhe,  all  the  salts  of  lead,  however  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  soluble  in  the  liquids  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  agency  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
or  potassium  there  present.  All  of  them,  therefore,  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed,  and  of  operating  on  the  system.  He  does  not 
except  even  the  sulphate,  which  has  usually  been  considered  inert 
in  consequence  of  its  great  insolubility.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  none  of  the  known  combinations  of  lead  are  without 
some  effect,  excepting  only  the  sulphuret. 

1.  Effects  vpan  the  System. 

The  preparations  of  lead  may  act  in  two  ways;  Jirst^  by  simply 
irritating  the  part  with  which  they  may  come  into  contact ;  and 
secondly^  by  exercising  their  peculiar  influence,  through  absorptioD, 
either  on  the  part  itself,  or  the  system.  To  a  certain  extent,  these 
influences  are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  irritation  in  a  part 
is  well  known  to  impede  absorption ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  irri«» 
tating  substance  is  taken  up,  and  removed  from  the  point  of  appli- 
cation, is  its  power  of  irritating,  in  any  given  quantity,  diminished. 
This  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  If  the  peculiar  effect 
of  lead  is  wanted,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  preparation  be  as 
little  irritant  as  possible.  Thus,  a  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  large 
enough  to  irritate  the  stomach,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  operate 
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on  the  system,  when  administered  in  small  doses  frequently  re- 
peated,'  than  when  the  whole  is  taken  at  once.  In  the  latter  case, 
not  only  is  absorption  impeded  by  the  fulness  of  the  irritated  ves- 
sels, but  the  agent  is  apt  to  be  removed  by  vomiting  or  purgation. 

1.  Irritant  Injbience.  In  relation  to  the  irritant  effect  of  the 
preparations  of  lead,  there  is  nothing  peculiar.  They  are  apt  to 
operate  in  this  way  when  applied  largely,  and  to  delicate  surfaces; 
and  the  important  point  for  the  physician  is  to  be  able  to  regulate 
the  dose  of  each,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  several  parts 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  The  skin  will  bear  more 
than  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  the  latter  more  than  the 
delicate  conjunctiva.  Some  of  the  preparations  act  as  irritant 
poisons  when  swallowed  in  over  doses.  Too  highly  concentrated, 
they  may  indeed  occasion  the  death  of  a  part,  either  by  excess  of 
irritation  beyond  its  vital  capacity,  or  by  chemical  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  its  organic  constituents. 

2.  Peculiar  Influence.  This,  so  far  as  it  can  be  generalized,  is  the 
influence  conjointly  of  an  astringent  and  sedative.  The  sedative  influ- 
ence, though  felt  in  some  degree  in  the  circulation,  is  more  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  nervous  system,  and  appears  to  affect  the 
nerve  tissue  directly,  rather  than  through  the  nervous  centres, 
though  these  may  also  be  involved.  When  the  preparations  of 
lead  are  given  in  such  doses  as  gradually  to  bring  the  system  under 
their  influence,  no  observable  effects  may  be  experienced  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  health ;  but,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
which  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the  secretions  are  generally 
somewhat  diminished,  and  the  pulse  often  lessened  in  frequency  and 
fulness.  These  may  be  considered  as  their  legitimate  effects,  when 
they  are  used  therapeutically;  and  they  will  sometimes  prove  use- 
ful in  restraining  morbid  discharges,  even  before  any  change  is 
noticed  in  the  healthy  functions.  If  longer  continued,  whether 
accidentally,  or  for  medical  purposes,  they  are  capable  of  inducing 
a  poisonous  condition,  which  presents  very  peculiar  phenomena, 
and  not  unfi^uently  ends  in  death  if  neglected.  Practically,  this 
poisonous  condition  results  much  more  frequently  from  expo- 
sure to  the  influence  of  the  metal  accidentally,  or  in  the  pursuit 
of  business,  than  from  its  use  as  a  remedy ;  no  doubt  because,  in 
the  latter  case,  its  operation  is  carefully  watched,  and  its  employ- 
ment suspended  upon  the  occurrence  of  unpleasant  symptoms. 
The  toxicological  influence  of  lead  was  investigated,  with  peculiar 
care,  by  M.  Tanquerel  des  Planches;  and,  though  much  was  known 
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before  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  and  many  observations  have 
since  been  made,  yet  his  account  of  the  symptoms  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  most  subsequent  descriptions. 

Poisonous  Effects,  Among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning, 
are  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  diminished  urine,  and  a 
tendency  to  costiveness,  with  small,  dry,  and  sometimes  light- 
coloured  stools,  evincing  diminished  biliary  and  intestinal  secre- 
tion.   There  are  often  also  uneasy  epigastric  sensations,  impaired 
appetite,  colicky  pains,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.    If 
the  gums  are  now  examined,  they  will  generally  present  a  bluish 
or  slate-coloured  line  along  their  margin,  of  greater  or  less  extent; 
and  the  same  discoloration  will  be  found  to  affect  the  teeth  them- 
selves, where  joined  by  the  gums.    This  appearance  is  ascribed  to 
the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  probably  through  the  agency 
of  the  saliva,  acting  upon  the  metallic  combination  in  the  tissue. 
It  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.     A  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  ofieusive 
odour  of  the  breath,  are  said  to  accompany  the  poisonous  action  of 
lead,  which  is  also  characterized  by  emaciation,  especially  of  the 
face,  and  by  a  dirty  yellowish  hue  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  skin. 
The  circulation  is  usually  somewhat  depressed,  as  evinced  by  the 
slow  and  contracted  pulse;  and  the  mind  is  often  dejected.    This 
cachectic  condition  may  exist,  for  a  long  time,  without  any  other 
very  striking  phenomena;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  attended 
either  with  violent  abdominal  symptoms,  constituting  a  variety  of 
colic,  with  external  nervous  disorder  in  the  form  of  neuralgia  or 
paralysis,  or  with  serious  cerebral  affections.    These  different  com- 
plications may  exist  in  the  same  or  in  different  persons,  and,  in  the 
former  case,  may  occur  successively,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
conjointly.    The  most  frequent  of  them,  and  usually  the  first  in 
the  order  of  time,  is  the  affection  called  variously,  colica  pictonuos, 
painter's  colic,  or  lead  colic,  which  is  ordinarily  described  as  a  dis- 
tinct disease. 

Lead  colic  is  characterized  by  severe  pains  about  the  nmbUicufl^ 
occurring  more  or  less  paroxysmally,  in  general  not  increased  but 
rather  relieved  by  pressure,  with  sensations  of  twisting,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  wretchedness,  often  strongly  expressed  upon  the  counte- 
nance. The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  usually  hard  and  somewhat 
retracted,  and  the  muscles  not  unfrequently  gathered  into  knots. 
The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  though  there  may  be  fre- 
quent desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  straining  and  tenesmus.     Bilious 
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vomiting  is  not  nnoomroon.  The  patient  loses  sleep,  and  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  often  changing  his  position,  and  sometimes  rising 
and  walking  about  the  chamber,  with  his  body  stooping,  and  both 
hands  pressed  upon  the  abdomen.  If  the  cause  be  withdrawn, 
these  symptoms  will  generally  subside  in  a  few  days,  especially 
under  appropriate  treatment ;  but  they  sometimes  assume  a  pro- 
tracted form,  and,  more  or  less  moderated  in  violence,  may  run  on 
for  weeks  or  months. 

Lead  palsy  msLj  occur  among  the  earlier  phenomena,  but  is  gene- 
rally a  sequela  of  the  colic.  It  may  affect  sensation  and  the  power 
of  motion  severally  or  conjointly,  and,  when  it  affects  both,  may  do 
so  in  different  degrees.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  with  neuralgio 
pains  in  the  muscles,  joints,  &c.,  counterfeiting"  rheumatism,  which 
are  usually  continual,  though  liable  to  exacerbations,  and  are 
increased  by  motion,  but  relieved  by  pressure.  Sometimes  there 
is  spasmodic  rigidity  of  certain  muscles.  The  part  first  attacked 
with  palsy  is  generally  the  hand  and  forearm ;  and  the  extensor 
muscles  are  chiefly  affected,  so  as  to  cause  the  hand,  when  the  arm 
is  held  up,  to  fall  as  if  strongly  flexed.  ThQ/alling  hand  is  among 
the  most  striking  diagnostic  symptoms  of  lead-ppisoning.  The 
lower  extremities  are  also  attacked  in  some  cases ;  and  there  is, 
particularly  in  the  advanced  stages,  a  general  defect  of  muscular 
power,  evinced  by  tremulous  movements,  and  especially  by  trem- 
bling of  the  tongue  when  protruded.  The  external  paralytic  and 
neuralgic  complications  are  generally  more  difRcult  to  cure  than 
the  colic. 

By  far  the  most  serious  effects  of  lead*  are  those  vpon  the  brain. 
They  usually  occur  at  the  close  of  protracted  cases ;  but  some- 
times early,  either  by  themselves,  or  associated  with  colic  or  palsy. 
Among  the  most  prominent  are  convulsive  attacks  similar  to  those 
of  epilepsy,  which  are  generally  fatal.  Sometimes  the  muscles 
become  cataleptic;  and  sudden  comatose  seizures  imitating  apo- 
plexy now  and  then  occur.  Impaired  sight  and  hearing,  complete 
amaurosis,  diminished  general  sensibility,  delirium,  stupor,  and 
coma,  are  usually  the  last  effects  of  the  poison. 

Lead-poisoning  may  end  fatally  in  an  acute  attack,  or  may  last 
for  years,  with  alternations  of  exacerbation  and  remission,  of  seem- 
ing recovery  and  relapse,  or  with  a  more  or  less  continuous  course 
of  deterioration  of  health,  under  an  intermittent  or  steady  exposure 
to  the  cause. 

Local  Effects.    Applied  locally,  and  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to 
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irritate,  the  preparations  of  lead  produce  'contraction  with  some 
diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  surface,  and,  if  continued,  generally 
occasion  a  bluish  colour,  probably  by  penetrating  into  the  tissue, 
and  forming  there  some  new  chemical  combination. 

Anatomical  Changes,  The  blood  is  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  In 
one  case  examined  by  Andral,  they  had  been  reduced  to  83.8  parts 
in  1000,  the  mean  normal  proportion  being  about  125.  The  serum 
has  a  yellowish  hue,  as  also  have  the  viscera.  In  some  cases  no 
alteration  is  observable  in  the  bowels;  in  others,  one  portion  has 
been  found  contracted,  and  another  dilated  in  the  same  subject. 
No  characteristic  lesion  has  been  noticed  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow;  but  the  muscles  long  affected  with  paralysis  are  usually 
pale  and  atrophied,  tmd  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  said  some- 
times to  be  contracted.  Lead  has  been  discovered  in  the  tissue  of 
all  the  organs  which  have  evinced  signs  of  its  poisonous  influence 
during  life. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  preparations  of  lead  operate 
by  direct  contact  with  the  parts  affected,  being  in  the  first  place 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  then  distributed  over  the  system.  By 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Orfila,  and  other  chemists,  the  metal  has 
been  detected  in  the  blood,  the  urine  and  milk,  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and 
in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  gall-bladder.  As  it  exists 
in  the  tissues,  it  is  sometimes  not  discoverable  by  the  ordinary  tests; 
incineration  being  necessary  to  break  up  the  combination  in  which 
it  is  probably  held  with  organic  matter.  The  precise  character  of 
this  combination,  whether  in  the  blood  or  the  solid  tissues,  is  un- 
known. The  system  has  in  general  the  power  of  throwing  off  the 
poison  sooner  or  later,  unless  in  quantities  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 
It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  skin,  mamm89,  and  probably  by  the 
various  secretory  organs  which  empty  into  the  alimentary  canal. 
How  long  it  may  remain  in  the  system  is  not  certainly  known; 
but  it  was  found  by  Orfila  in  the  liver,  intestinal  coats,  and  bones 
of  an  animal  eight  months  after  it  was  administered.  {Med,  Times 
and  Gaz.,  iv.  279.)  It  may  operate  through  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
parts  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  sometimes  at  least  enters  into  elementary  combination 
with  the  tissues,  and  thus  necessarily  modifies  their  action.  (See 
Arch.  G6n.,  4e  s^r.  xxvii.  75.)    It  is  probably  through  its  presence 
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in  the  substance  of  the  nerves  themselves  that  it  occasions  neural- 
gic pains,  and  at  length  loss  of  power,  both  sensory  and  motive. 
Colica  pictonum  is  a  combination  of  neuralgia  and  partial  palsy  of 
the  bowels;  and  thus  the  internal  correspond  exactly  with  the 
external  effects  of  the  poison. 

The  chief  avenues  through  which  lead  enters  the  system  are  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  lungs.  The  skin,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  may  possibly  admit  its 
passage  in  small  proportion ;  but,  with  the  epidermis  sound,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  enters  through  the  skin  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  produce  poisonous  effects.  It  is  very  often  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  largely,  and  for  a  long  time  consecutively, 
even  in  its  most  soluble  forms,  without  any  observable  general 
effect  When  applied  to  excoriated  surfaces  and  ulcers,  it  is  said 
sometimes  to  have  occasioned  serious  lead-poisoniug;  though  I 
have  never  witnessed  a  case  of  the  kind.  The  particular  part 
upon  which  it  may  iSrst  display  its  effects,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
operation,  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  surface  of  application. 
Thus,  when  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  it  may  be  inferred  to 
be  more  likely  to  occasion  colica  pictonum  than  through  any  other 
avenue;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  positive  proof  to  this  effect 
is  wanting.  It  probably  acts  most  readily  and  rapidly  through  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  late  J.  Price  Wetherill,  who  was  long 
and  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  informed 
me  that  the  workmen  in  his  employ,  most  liable  to  be  poisoned, 
were  those  engaged  in  preparing  the  thin  sheets  of  lead  used  in  the 
process.  The  operation  exposed  them  constantly  to  the  fumes  of 
the  melted  metal.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  painters  are 
more  apt  to  be  attacked  when  they  use  oil  of  turpentine  in  mixing 
the  white  lead,  than  when  they  employ  fixed  oil  alone;  the  terebin- 
thinate  vapours  in  the  former  case  carrj^ng  a  portion  of  the  lead 
with  them  into  the  lungs. 

The  persons  most  exposed  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead,  are 
those  engaged  in  the  different  manufactures  and  arts  in  which  the 
metal  is  concerned.  Miners  and  smelters  of  lead,  manufacturers 
of  white  lead  and  other  preparations  of  the  metal,  painters, 
plumbers,  &c.,  are  apt  to  be  affected.  The  poison  is  frequently, 
taken  in  with  food  or  drink ;  and  in  many  instances  its  ill  effects  are 
allowed  to  continue  long,  and  are  perhaps  misinterpreted,  because 
the  source  of  impregnation  is  hidden.  The  practitioner  should  be 
careful  to  guard  against  mistakes  of  this  kind,  and,  whenever  symp- 
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toms  analogous  to  those  of  lead-poisoning  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, should  diligently  search  for  the  cause  in  the  occupations, 
habits,  diet,  and  various  exposures  of  the  patient    It  is  not  only 
those  engaged  in  the  processes  in  which  lead  is  used  who  are  liable 
to  be  affected;  but  also  all  who  may  be  exposed,  from  residence  or 
accidental  vicinity,  to  the  same  influence.    In   relation'  to  food^ 
independently  of  the  occasional  presence  of  the  preparations  of 
lead  from  pure  accident,  carelessness,  or  malicious  intention,  the 
poisonous  impregnation  may  proceed  from  the  use  of  lead-glazing 
for  earthen-ware,  or  of  soldering  in  metallic  vessels,  especially  when 
acid  substances  are  introduced  into  them,  as  in  the  instance  of 
pickles  or  preserves.    But  drinks  are  much  more  liable  to  this 
impurity.    Water,  through  the  agency  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  always  contained  in  it  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is 
capable  of  acting  on  metallic  lead^  forming  an  oxide  or  carbonate, 
which  may  be  held  in  solution  in  minute  proportion.    Of  course 
the  same  result  must  happen  from  contact  with  the  carbonate 
already  formed.    Hence,  lead-poisoning  has  ofben  proceeded  from 
the  use  of  water  as  drink,  which  had  stood  long  in  leaden  reservoirs, 
or  passed  through  leaden  pipes ;  and  the  similar  use  of  rain-water 
falling  from  a  painted  roof  has  produced  the  same  efifect.     Certain 
natural  waters,  in  consequence  of  the  protective  agency  of  the  salts 
which  they  contain,  are  less  liable  to  be  thus  noxious  than  pore 
water.    This  is  particularly  true  of  those  containing  carbonates 
and  sulphates.    It  has  been  supposed  that  these  act  by  forming 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead,  which,  being  insoluble,  are  pre- 
cipitated as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  and,  giving  a  coating  to 
the  surface,  prevent  the  contact  of  the  water  with  the  metal.    This 
may  be  partially  true ;  but  such  a  coating  must  be  an  uncertain 
protection,  and  in  fact  has  often  proved  insufficient    A  better 
explanation  of  the  effect*  of  these  salts  is,  I  think,  the  following. 
The  carbonates  and  sulphates  referred  to  are  usually  those  of  lime. 
In  the  instance  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  in  fact  a  bicarbon- 
ate, the  proper  carbonate  being  insoluble,  one  equivalent  of  the 
carbonic  acid  seizes  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  fast  as  formed,  and  the 
reproduced  carbonate  then  appropriates  the  free  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water,  which  is  thus  rendered  incapable  of  acting  as  a  solvent 
to  the  carbonate  of  lead  produced;   for  this  carbonate  is  quite 
insoluble  in  pure  water.    A  little  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  water 
may  thus  serve  as  a  carrier  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  water  to 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  keep  the  liquid  free  from  both.    In  the 
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instance  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
the  oxide  of  lead  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated,  or  decomposes  any 
carbonate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  produced,  in  either  case  form- 
ing a  totally  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  while  the  liberated  lime 
would  neutralize  any  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  water.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  these  salts  preserve  the  purity  of  the  water,  not  simply  by 
forming  a  tnechanical  impediment  to  its  contact  with  the  lead,  but 
by  separating  the  impurity  at  the  moment  of  its  generation.  It  is 
in  this  way  probably  that  the  Schuylkill  water,  with  which  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  is  supplied,  is  kept  free  from  lead,  though  con- 
stantly flowing  through  leaden  pipes.  Water  containing  chlorides 
is  not  similarly  protected.  I  have  known  colica  pictonum  to 
prevail  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  pump-water  is  brackish, 
gimply  from  the  introduction,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common 
pump,  of  an  apparatus  containing  a  small  portion  of  leaden  pipe. 

Carbonic  acid  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  small  proportion 
of  lead.  I  have  known  of  two  cases  of  colica  pictonum  produced 
by  drinking,  every  morning,  the  first  draught  from  a  soda-water 
fonntain;  in  the  leaden  pipe  proceeding  from  which,  the  liquid  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  over  night. 

The  use  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  containing  lead  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  poisoning.  Cider  has  .sometimes  been  kept 
in  leaden  vats,  or  vessels  having  lead  in  or  about  them,  and  thus 
become  impregnated  with  malate  or  hcetate  of  lead  with  the  most 
fatal  effects.  I  have  been  informed  of  cases  of  lead  colic,  produced 
by  drinking  cider  which  had  been  allowed  to  run  from  the  press 
through  a  spout  of  that  metal.  Wines  have  become  poisonous  in 
a  similar  manner;  and  sometimes  also  by  the  purposed  addition  of 
metallic  lead,  or  acetate  of  lead,  to  improve  their  flavour.  I  have 
seen  an  account  of  large  numbers  of  a  regiment  in  the  East  Indies 
having  been  poisoned  by  drinking  arrack  containing  lead. 

Even  the  metal  itself,  in  the  ordinary  state  in  which  it  exists  of 
partial  oxidation  upon  the  surface,  is  not  without  effect.  Lead- 
poisoning  has  been  produced  by  the  habitual  chewing  of  sheet-lead, 
such  as  lines  the  tea-chests  from  China. 

I  have  given  the  above  particulars  by  no  means  as  illustrating 
all  the  sources  of  lead- poisoning,  but  as  examples,  which  may  serve 
to  direct  the  inquiries  of  the  inexperienced  practitioner,  in  any 
suspected  case  of  the  kind. 
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3.  Treatment  of  the  Effects  of  Lead. 

When  a  quantity  of  any  one  of  the  preparations  has  been  swal- 
lowed, sufficient  to  produce  severe  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  immediately  adminis- 
tered, along  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  harmless  sulphate, 
as  an  antidote,  and  with  free  dilution.  The  salt  acts  by  forming 
with  the  preparation  of  lead  the  insoluble  and  comparatively  inno- 
cent sulphate  of  that  metal.  After  the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly 
evacuated,  a  cathartic  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  soda 
should  be  given,  to  decompose  and  carry  out  of  the  bowels  any  of 
the  poison  which  may  have  entered  them.  The  remaining  treat- 
ment must  consist  of  measures  calculated  to  remove  any  irritation 
or  inflammation  that  may  have  been  produced ;  as  the  use  of  opiates, 
demulcent  drinks,  counter-irritation  to  the  epigastrium,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, leeching. 

The  peculiar  poisonous  effects  of  lead  require  a  different  treat- 
ment. In  such  cases  the  metal  has  entered  the  blood,  and  is  pro- 
bably lodged  in  the  various  tissues.  The  indications  are  to  obviate 
the  pathological  conditions  produced,  and  to  eliminate  the  poison 
from  the  system.  Sulphuric  acid  and  the  different  sulphates  have 
been  recommended  as  antidotes;  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not 
calculated  to  correct  the  action  of  the  absorbed  poison  in  this  way; 
for,  if  absorbed  themselves,  they  could  act  only  by  converting  the 
combination  of  lead,  existing  in  the  blood  or  the  tissues,  into  a  sul- 
phate, which,  from  its  comparative  insolubility,  would  resist  elimi- 
nation, and  might  continue  to  exercise  a  noxious  influence,  if  fixed 
in  the  solids.  It  is  only  by  operating  on  any  portion  of  the  poison 
existing  in  the  alimentary  canal,  that  they  could  do  good  in  this 
way ;  and,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  exists,  they  should  be  employed.  The  sulphurets  have  a 
similar  antidotal  power;  but,  from  their  more  irritant  properties, 
they  are  seldom  given  internally.  Used  externally,  in  the  form  of 
bath,  they  prove  advantageous  by  converting  into  the  inert  sul- 
phuret  any  preparation  of  lead  that  may  adhere  to  the  surface;  and 
probably  still  more  so,  by  disposing,  through  their  chemical  agency, 
to  an  elimination,  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  the  lead  which 
may  be  circulating  in  the  blood.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  cases  of 
saturnine  impregnation  of  the  system,  the  use  of  these  baths  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  production,  upon  the  skin,  of  a  dark  matter,  which  is 
the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  result  may,  it  is  true,  be  ascribed  to 
the  excretion  of  the  lead  by  the  skin,  through  the  unaided  powers 
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should  other  measures  faiL  '  When  neuralgic  pains  complicate  the 
palsy,  opiates  or  other  anodynes  may  be  conjoined  with  the  antidote. 

In  the  cerebral  cases,  whether  convulsive,  comatose,  or  delirious, 
general  and  local  bleeding,  cold  to  the  head,  sinapisms  or  blisters 
to  the  extremities,  and  purgation  have  been  generally  deemed  ad- 
visable; and,  should  the  state  of  the  circulation  call  for  these  reme- 
dies, they  should  undoubtedly  be  employed.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  phenomena,  sometimes  at  least,  depend  upon 
a  direct  impression  made  by  the  lead  upon  the  cerebral  centres, 
analogous  to  that  upon  the  bowels  and  the  external  muscles ;  and, 
as  this  is  rather  of  a  depressing  than  excitant  character,  it  may  be 
a  question,  whether  opiates  and  other  cerebral  stimulants  may  not 
prove  more  effectual  than  depletory  measures.  In  a  fatal  case,  with 
violent  delirium,  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  convulsions, 
ending  in  coma,  in  which  the  depletory  and  revulsive  measures 
were  employed  with  no  effect,  no  sign  could  be  discovered  after 
death  of  inflammation  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes. {Arch.  Oen.,  4e  ser.  xxvii.  71.)  In  such  a  case,  if  attended 
with  an  unexcited  state  of  the  pulse,  and  paleness  of  the  face,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  try  the  plan  referred  to,  of  course  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proper  antidotal  measures. 

Prevention.  In  relation  to  preventive  measures,  the  best  rule  is 
to  guard,  by  extreme  care,  against  the  introduction  of  the  poi- 
son into  the  system.  For  this  purpose,  the  cautions  should  be 
observed  to  keep  the  hands  and  surface  of  the  body  clean, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  swallowing  any  of  the  poison 
whether  in  food,  drink,  or  mixed  with  the  saliva.  It  cannot  be 
kept  from  the  lungs  when  the  air  inspired  is  impregnated  with  it; 
but  much  may  be  done  for  self-protection  by  preventing  this  im- 
pregnation, and  by  avoiding  the  inhalation  of  the  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere. Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  disease  is  less  prevalent  since  the  introduction  of  grinding 
the  salt  under  water,  than  when  it  was  powdered  dry,  and  thus 
caused  to  fill  the  air  with  its  fine  particles.  The  habitual  use  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  drink,  has  been 
reconunended  as  a  preventive  to  those  who  are  necessarily  exposed. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  acid  can  act  only  on  the  portion  of  the  poi- 
son swallowed ;  and,*  as  the  sulphate  has  been  shown  not  to  be  alto- 
gether innocuous,  it  cannot  be  a  complete  safeguard  even  against 
this;  while  the  steady  use  of  a  substance  so  active  as  sulphuric  acid 
cannot  itself  be  without  its  inconveniences. 
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its  rendering  the  poison  in  the  alimentary  canal  more  soluble,  and 
consequently  more  readily  absorbed ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  liberation  o{  the  lead  from  certain  tissues,  and  its  reintroduc- 
tion  into  the  blood,  may  occasionally,  for  a  time,  aggravate  the 
symptoms.  Dr.  Swift  noticed  this  in  two  out  of  twenty-tbree 
cases;  but  the  aggravation  was  slight,  and  improvement  was  soon 
evinced.  From  five  to  twenty  grains  of  the  iodide  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day,  and  continued  until  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
cease.  One  evidence  of  improvement  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
blue  discoloration  of  the  gums  produced  by  the  lead. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  lead-poisoning  in  general 
Particular  forms  of  it  require  special  modifications  of  treatment 
In  the  form  of  colic,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  pain  and  over- 
come the  obstinate  constipation.  For  this  purpose,  the  preparations 
of  opium  are  to  be  employed  in  connexion  with  purgatives,  of 
which  calomel,  croton  oil,  castor  oil,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are 
perhaps  the  best  The  last  mentioned  remedy  has  the  additional 
advantage,  of  converting  the  poisonous  preparation  of  lead  in  the 
bowels  into  the  sulphate.  The  purgatives  may  be  aided  by  cathartic 
enemata.  Tobacco  cataplasms,  and  chloroform  over  the  abdomen, 
have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain  and  re- 
laxing spasm ;  and  the  latter  remedy  has  been  used  internally  with 

* 

the  same  view.  The  mercurial  impression  has  been  considered  as 
antidotal  to  the  saturnine,  and  calomel  with  a  view  to  salivation 
has  been  considerably  used;  but  it  is  seldom  necessary.  Alum 
often  acts  most  happily  in  the  disease,  sometimes  speedily  relieving 
all  the  symptoms,  when  the  opiate  and  purgative  plans  have  failed. 
It  may  be  employed  conjointly  with  them  from  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment  It  has  been  supposed  to  operate  chemically,  either 
upon  the  poison  remaining  in  the  bowels,  or  on  that  contained  ill 
the  tissue  of  their  coats,  by  converting  the  compound  of  lead  into  a 
sulphate ;  but,  were  this  its  mode  of  action,  the  same  effects  should 
be  obtained  from  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  Epsom  salt,  which  have 
not  been  found  to  answer  as  well  in  practice.  As  the  insensibility 
of  the  bowels  to  purgative  infiuence  is  probably  owing  to  a  partial 
condition  of  paralysis,  the  use  of  strychnia  is  indicated  in  obstinate 
cases. 

In  the  paralytic  cases,  besides  the  use  of  the  antidotal  measuree 
above  referred  to,  and  especially  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphas- 
retted  baths,  recourse  may  be  had  to  strychnia,  electricity,  and  the 
application  of  blisters ;  and  the  mercurial  impression  may  be  tried. 
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the  soluble  salts  of  these  acids;  with  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic 
acid,  and  all  the  soluble  chlorides  and  iodides;  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  the  soluble  sulphurets;  with  tannic  acid,  and  consequently 
all  the  vegetable  astringents;  with  certain  mucilages,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  slippery  elm  bark,  but^  not  with  pure  gum ;  with 
chondrin  and  albumen ;  and  with  lime-water,  and  solutions  of  am- 
monia, potassa,  and  soda,  the  last  two  redissolving  the  precipitate 
if  added  in  excess.  The  precipitate  formed  with  the  sulphurets 
is  black,  with  the  iodides  yellow,  and  with  the  other  reagents 
mentioned  white  or  whitish.  But,  though  the  above  substances 
are  chemically  incompatible,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  medi- 
cinally so.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  precipitates  are  probably 
not  less  efficient  than  the  acetate;  and,  in  fact,  this  salt  is  often  ex- 
hibited in  connexion  with  substances  which  decompose  it.  What 
it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  guard  against  is  the  addition 
of  the  incompatible  substances  in  solution.  In  the  form  of  pill  or 
powder,  they  may  frequently  be  added  with  advantage,  when  rerae- 
dially  indicated.  The  only  substances  which  should  always  be 
avoided  are  sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  soluble  sul- 
phates or  sulphurets;  as  the  precipitates  formed  with  these  are 
feeble,  if  not  inert.  It  is  probable  that  acetate  of  lead  is  always 
decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  or  the  chlorides  in  the  stomach,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  the 
bowels. 

Effects  njxm  the  System.  Acetate  of  lead  has  all  the  effects  upon 
the  system  which  have  already  been  described  as  characterizing  the 
preparations  of  lead  in  general.  In  large  doses,  or  unsuitably  ap- 
plied, it  is  irritant ;  but,  when  so  employed  as  to  obtain  its  peculiar 
influence,  it  is  astringent  and  sedative. 

1.  Its  irritant  eflfects  are  shown  when  it  is  applied  in  strong  so- 
lution to  delicate  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  urethra,  or  the 
skin  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  or  when  taken  too  largely  into  the 
stomach.  Orfila  found  it,  when  introduced  in  large  quantity  into 
the  stomach  of  dogs,  to  occasion  fatal  inflammation;  and  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  observed  to  be  whitened  by 
its  chemical  action.  In  man,  when  taken  in  excessive  doses,  it 
generally  produces  vomiting,  burning  pain  in  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  usually  followed  by 
severe  griping  in  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions,  coma, 
and  local  palsy,  especially  if  the  bowels  are  not  acted  on.  Its  dan- 
gers, however, as  an  irritant  poison,  were  formerly  much  overrated; 
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4.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  therapeutic  indications  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  preparations 
of  lead,  based  upon  their  astringent  and  sedative  properties,  are 
mainly  to  arrest  hemorrhage  and  morbidly  increased  secretions^ 
and  to  reduce  inflammation.  But  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  the  remedial  uses  of  the  metal,  under  the  head  of  its 
several  preparations,  and  especially  under  that  of  the  acetate,  which 
is  the  only  one  much  employed  internally. 

5.  Preparations  of  Lead. 

I.  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.— Plumbi  Acetas.  U.S.^  Lond.,  Ed,, 
Dub. — Sugar  of  Lead. — Saccharum  Satumt. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  vinegar,  or  other 
form  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  either  upon  plates  of  metallic  lead  oxi- 
dized by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  directly  upon  the  protoxide  of  lead 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  the  neutral  acetate  of  the  protoxide  of 
lead,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  one  of  protoxide 
of  lead,  and  three  equivalents  of  water. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.    This  salt  is  in  the  form  of  shin- 
ing, white,  acicular  crystals,  isolated  or  in  masses,  efflorescent,  of  a 
sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  often,  when  long  kept,  of  an  acetous 
odour,  owing  probably  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  the  slow  escape  of  acetic  acid.     It  is  readily  dissolved  by 
water;  and  the  solution  has  a  white* turbid  appearance,  which, 
when  the  water  is  free  from  saline  impurities,  is  removed  by  the 
addition  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.    The  whiteness  is  owing  to  the 
carbonate  of  lead,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  contained  in  all  natural  waters,  with  a  portion  of  the 
protoxide  of  lead,  liberating  the  acetic  acid,  and  thereby  giving  the 
solution  an  acetous  smell.     In  hard  waters,  the  white  precipitate  ifl 
usually  a  sulphate  or  chloride  of  lead,  and  not  redissolved.    Ks- 
tilled  water,  recently  boiled,  forms  a  perfectly  clear  solution  with 
the  acetate,  if  quite  pure;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  the  salt  often 
contains  a  portion  of  carbonate,  in  which  case  the  solution  will  be 
more  or  less  opaque. 

Incompatibles.  Acetate  of  lead  yields  precipitates  with  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  citric,  tartaric,  meconic,  and  carbonic  acids,*  and  all 

*  I  have  yerified  bj  experiment  the  decomposition  of  x>erfectl7  neutral  and  pnif 
acetate  of  lead  bj  carbonic  acid.  The  whole  of  the  salt,  however,  is  not  decom* 
posed ;  as,  when  the  acetic  acid  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  excess,  it  appeals 
to  prevent  the  further  action  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
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the  soluble  salts  of  these  acids;  with  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic 
acid,  and  all  the  soluble  chlorides  and  iodides;  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  the  soluble  sulphurets;  with  tannic  acid,  and  consequently 
all  the  vegetable  astringents;  with  certain  mucilages,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  slippery  elm  bark,  but  not  with  pure  gum ;  with 
chondrin  and  albumen ;  and  with  lime-water,  and  solutions  of  am- 
monia, potassa,  and  soda,  the  last  two  redissolving  the  precipitate 
if  added  in  excess.  The  precipitate  formed  with  the  sulphurets 
is  black,  with  the  iodides  yellow,  and  with  the  other  reagents 
mentioned  white  or  whitish.  But,  though  the  above  substances 
are  chemically  incompatible,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  medi- 
cinally so.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  precipitates  are  probably 
not  less  efficient  than  the  acetate;  and,  in  fact,  this  salt  is  often  ex- 
hibited in  connexion  with  substances  which  decompose  it.  What 
it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  guard  against  is  the  addition 
of  the  incompatible  substances  in  solution.  In  the  form  of  pill  or 
powder,  they  may  frequently  be  added  with  advantage,  when  rerae- 
dially  indicated.  The  only  substances  which  should  always  be 
avoided  are  sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  soluble  sul- 
phates or  sulphurets;  as  the  precipitates  formed  with  these  are 
feeble,  if  not  inert.  It  is  probable  that  acetate  of  lead  is  always 
decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  or  the  chlorides  in  the  stomach,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  the 
bowels. 

Effects  upon  the  System,  Acetate  of  lead  has  all  the  effects  upon 
the  system  which  have  already  been  described  as  characterizing  the 
preparations  of  lead  in  general.  In  large  doses,  or  unsuitably  ap- 
plied, it  is  irritant ;  but,  when  so  employed  as  to  obtain  its  peculiar 
influence,  it  is  astringent  and  sedative. 

1.  Its  irritant  effects  are  shown  when  it  is  applied  in  strong  so- 
lution to  delicate  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  urethra,  or  the 
skin  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  or  when  taken  too  largely  into  the 
stomach.  Orfila  found  it,  when  introduced  in  large  quantity  into 
the  stomach  of  dogs,  to  occasion  fatal  inflammation;  and  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  observed  to  be  whitened  by 
Its  chemical  action.  In  man,  when  taken  in  excessive  doses,  it 
generally  produces  vomiting,  burning  pain  in  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  usually  followed  by 
severe  griping  in  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions,  coma, 
and  local  palsy,  especially  if  the  bowels  are  not  acted  on.  Its  dan- 
gers, however, as  an  irritant  poison,  were  formerly  much  overrated; 
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for,  though  often  taken  accidentally  in  quantities  varying  from  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce,  no  fatal  ca^  is,  I  believe,  on  record  from  its 
immediate  effects.  Being  frequently  prescribed  for  external  nse^ 
at  the  same  time  that  Epsom  salt  is  directed  as  a  cathartic,  it  hai 
not  unfrequently  been  swallowed  instead  of  the  latter,  which,  ii 
its  turn,  has  been  applied  locally ;  and  this  accident  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  by  the  practitioner.  I  was  once  called  to  I 
case  of  the  kind,  in  which  two  drachms  of  the  acetate  had  beett 
swallowed,  with  the  effect  of  producing  severe  gastric  pain ;  but 
before  I  reached  the  patient,  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  had  beet 
taken,  which  caused  vomiting ;  and  no  injury  ensued.  What  quaor 
tity,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  poisonous,  in  reference  to  the 
irritant  action,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  this  much  may  be  IB- 
ferred,  that  there  is  less  danger  to  life  from  its  temporary  influeoot 
in  an  excessive  dose,  than  from  the  same  amount  given  in  minote 
doses  frequently  repeated,  and  spread  over  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  mode  of  treating  its  poisonous  effects,  as  an  irritant,  hii 
been  given  under  the  general  head  of  the  preparations  of  lead. 
The  best  antidote  is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda. 

2.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  acetate  of  lead  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  poisonous  constitutional  effects  of  the  metal,  especiaD)^ 
if  protected  against  conversion  into  the  carbonate  by  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid.  Certainly,  considerable  doses  have  been  given  dail^ 
and  continued  long,  without  any  observable  influence  on  the  gene- 
ral system;  and  the  extreme  fear  formerly  entertained  by  many,  m 
to  the  danger  of  its  internal  use  as  a  medicine,  have  been  shown  14 
have  had  little  foundation  in  fact.  Nevertheless,  that  it  is  capaUft 
of  producing,  when  incautiously  or  recklessly  employed,  all  tlift 
dangerous  constitutional  effects  of  lead,  has  been  abundantly  profal 
by  experience.  Dr.  Mulford,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  many  years  ago^ 
assured  me  that  he  had  witnessed  two  cases  of  colica  pictonum  i^ 
suiting  from  its  medicinal  use;  and  many  instances  to  the  saiM 
effect  have  since  been  placed  on  record.  Death  has  occurred  ift 
one  instance  from  colic  and  paralysis,  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  when 
from  one  to  eight  grains,  in  divided  portions,  were  given  daily  und 
the  whole  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  drachms.  In  tlK 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (June  27,  1849),  Dr.  WtL 
Norris,  of  Stourbridge,  relates  an  occurrence  in  which  nearly! 
thousand  persons  were  more  or  less  poisoned,  in  consequence  of  a 
mistake  made  by  a  baker,  who  mixed  thirty  pounds  of  acetate  of 
lead,  instead  of  the  same  quantity  of  alum,  with  sixty  or  eigh^ 
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Backs  of  floor.  It  may  be  aaid  that,  in  this  case,  the  acetate  was 
decompoeed  before  being  taken.  It  probably  was  so;  but  not  more 
certainly  than  it  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach,  after  having  been 
awaUowed«  Dr.  L.  S.  Joynes,  of  Accomack,  Ya^  has  rehited  a  case 
of  obstinate  colica  pictonum,  which  resulted  from  thirty  grains  of 
the  aoetate^  given  in  fo«ir  days,  though  care  was  taken  to  accom- 
pany the  use  of  the  medicine  with  vinegar.  {Stethoscope,  i.  664.) 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  observe  some  caution  in  the  use  of 
this  medicine.  With  such  caution,  I  believe  it  may  always  be 
given  aafisly.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  acetate  of  lead  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years,  have  given  it  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
and  though,  after  a  certain  continuance  of  the  medicine,  griping 
pains  in  the  bowels  have  generally  occurred,  frequently  with 
nausea  and  general  malaise,  I  have  never  witnessed  more  than  one 
instance  in  my  practice,  in  which  anything  that  could  properly  be 
denominated  colica  pictonum  has  resulted.  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  prescribed  two  grains  every  two  hours  through  the  day, 
and  Gontinued  it  for  several  days,  sometimes  even  for  weeks,  before 
any  sign  of  its  constitutional  effects  were  evinced.  I  have,  how- 
ever, always  been  careful  to  suspend  the  medicine  as  soon  as  the 
effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  just  referred  to,  or  a  blue  dis- 
ooloration  of  the  gums,  have  been  noticed. 

ITierapeutic  Application.  This  medicine  is  much  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  astringents.  In  consequence  of  its  combi- 
nation of  sedative  with  astringent  properties,  it  will  frequently  act 
very  efficiently  in  the  relief  of  inflammation,  when  brought  directly 
into  contact  with  the  sur&ce  affected ;  and  it  is  to  this  agency  that 
much  of  its  therapeutic  value  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  shall  first 
treat  of  its  internal,  and  subsequently  of  its  external  or  local  use. 

1,  internal  Use.  The  hemorrhagee  are  among  the  complaints  in 
which  it  is  most  useful.  Its  sedative  property  gives  it  a  great 
advantage  in  these  affections,  especially  when  of  the  active  kind, 
over  other  astringents,  which,  being  somewhat,  however  slightly, 
stimulant^  cannot  always  be  employed  with  propriety  in  the  early 
stage.  Acetate  of  lead  may  always  be  given  when  the  indication 
exists  to  suppress  the  discharge.  From  the  facility,  however,  with 
which  lead  is  absorbed,  the  medicine  is  more  especially  adapted  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  affected  part  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
medium  of  absorption  and  circulation.  When  the  seat  of  the  hemor- 
rhage is  such  that  the  astringent  can  be  directly  applied  to  it,  alum 
is  probably  more  ef&cicnt  as  a  mere  hemostatic.    Such  are  the  cases 
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of  hemorrhage  from  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Eot  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  acetate  of  lead  is  preferable  to  all  other 
astringents,  and  is  very  much  used.  In  hemoTrlmge  from  tfie  kidneyi, 
and  from  the  uterus,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  remedies.  In  the 
former,  I  have  seen  it  promptly  effectual,  and  would  strongly 
recommend  it.  In  all  these  cases,  but  especially  in  hsemoptytiis,  it 
should  generally  be  combined  with  a  little  opium  to  prevent  irri. 
tation  of  stomach,  and  with  ipecacuanha  if  there  is  febrile  excite* 
ment,  without  nausea  or  a  tendency  to  it.  The  opiate  is  eapecially 
indicated  in  the  pulmonary  affection,  from  its  eilect  in  quieting  the 
cough.  About  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  combined  with  each  doee 
of  the  acetate.  Though,  as  above  stated,  alum  is  probably  more 
effectual  in  lisejnatemesk  and  intestinal  hemorrhage,  yet  the  salt  of 
lead  is  frequently  employed  in  these  affections,  and  not  without 
advantage.     It  should  in  these  also  be  combined  with  opium. 

In  certain  conditions  of  diarrhcea,  this  medicine  is  very  useful. 
I  do  not  think  it  adapted  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  attended 
with  inflammatory  excitement;  but  rather  to  chronic  cases  with 
copious  and  exhausting  discharges,  with  or  without  ulceration  of 
the  small  intestines:  and  I  have  also  found  it  extremely  useful  in 
certain  cases,  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing,  in  which,  without 
evidences  of  inflammation,  the  evacuations  are  very  copious,  and  of 
a  whitish  gruel-like  appearance  from  the  absence  of  bile.  Id  these 
latter  cases,  it  should  be  given  in  combination  with  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium,  and  frequently  repeated.* 

In  epidemic  cholera,  with  exhausting  rice-water  discharges,  the 
above  mentioned  combination  is,  I  think,  the  most  efficacious  which 
can  be  employed;  but  the  urgency  of  the  danger  in  this  case  de- 
mands larger  doses  than  simple  diarrhcea;  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  produce  a  prompt  impression. 

The   advanced   stages   of  cholera   mfantum  may  sometimes  be 
treated  advantageously  with  this  astringent.     It  may  be  tried  n 
all  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  in  connexion  with  opiates, 
with  a  little  calomel  or  blue  mass  when  bile  is  wanting  in  the  pi 
sages.     Occasionally  it  has  been  found  efficient,  not  ouly  in  arrest- 
ing the  diarrhcea,  but  also  in  correcting  the  irritable  stomach  of 

*  Tlis  following  fonDDla  maj  be  nscd.  B.  Rambi  itcetat.,  gr.  Tj ;  HjdTk^. 
ohlorid.  mit.,  Opii  puLv.,  U  gr.  j  :  Acaclic  pulr.,  Sjriip.iU  q.  s.  Mix,  so  as  to  form 
B IIIM9,  to  be  divided  inlu  six  pitia,  of  irhich  ono  may  b«  taken  every  liftlt  hou, 
hoDi',  or  two  liumrs,  according  to  Ihe  argnncy  of  llie  case. 
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this  disorder,  probably  bj  an  antiphlogistic  inflaence  on  the  gastric 
maoons  membrane. 

It  is  the  same  antiphlogistic  action  which  has  recommended  it  in 
dysemUry^  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  highly'esteemed  by  some. 
Its  use  in  aonte  dysentery  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  Bichard 
Harlan,  of  Philadelphia;  and  has  found  many  advocates.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  my  experience  with  it^  in  the  6rdinary  forms  of 
this  aflfection,  does  not  accord  with  theirs.  It  no  doubt  appears 
to  act  &vourably  in  some  cases;  but  I  have  often  met  with 
others,  in  which,  after  an  employment  of  several  days,  it  has  in- 
creased the  griping  and  uneasiness  of  the  patient,  without  any  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  disease,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  have 
speedily  subsided,  under  proper  treatment^  after  its  omission.  But 
in  chronic  cases,  with  rather  copious  discharges,  it  is  often  useful. 
I  shall  have  occasion  directly  to  refer  to  a  condition  of  dysentery, 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  as  an  injection  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. As  in  other  bowel  affections,  it  should  in  this  also  be 
associated  with  opium. 

Excessive  sweating^  exhausting  diurem^  copious  mucous  or  purulent 
discharges  from  the  respiratory  and  urinary  passages,  and  abundant 
suppurationj  from  whatever  source,  have  been  considered  as  ofier- 
ing  indications  for  the  astringent  influence  of  acetate  of  lead.  In 
phthisis  it  has  been  recommended  for  the  night-sweats,  the  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  which  is  sometimes  exbaustingly  copious, 
and  the  diarrhoea,  either  severally  or  conjointly.  As  to  the  night* 
sweats,  I  think  they  are,  in  general,  more  eflectually  and  more 
safely  controlled  by  other  means,  less  calculated  than  the  acetate  of 
lead  to  disturb  the  digestive  process,  which  it  is  all-important  to 
sustain.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  expectoration.  In 
these  affections, therefore,  separately,  I  would  not  advise  the  remedy; 
but,  when  they  exist  in  c<Mnbination  with  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  a 
chronic  sub-inflammatory  condition  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  indication  for  its  use,  in  reference  to  the  latter  condi- 
tions, is  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  possible  benefit  which  may 
be  hoped  for  fh)m  it,  in  reference  to  the  former. 

Obstinate  mercurial  salivation  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  in- 
ternal use  of  this  remedy;  but  its  local  application  is  preferable. 

In  yeUow  fever ^  acetate  of  lead  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr.  Irvine,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  only  in  the  second  stage, 
afler  the  subsidence  of  the  first  long  febrile  paroxysm,  that  the 
remedy  should  be  employed.    At  this  period,  with  greatly  reduced 
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of  hemorrhage  from  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.    But  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungSj  acetate  of  lead  is  preferable  to  all  other 
astringents,  and  is  very  much  used.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  hidb\ey$^ 
and  from  Hie  uterus^  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  remedies.     In  the 
former,  I  have  seen  it  promptly  effectual,  and  would  strongly 
recommend  it.    In  all  these  cases,  but  especially  in  haemoptysis,  it 
should  generally  be  combined  with  a  little  opium  to  prevent  irri- 
tation of  stomach,  and  with  ipecacuanha  if  there  is  febrile  excite- 
ment, without  nausea  or  a  tendency  to  it.    The  opiate  is  especially 
indicated  in  the  pulmonary  affection,  from  its  effect  in  quieting  the 
cough.     About  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be  combined  with  each  dose 
of  the  acetate.    Though,  as  above  stated,  alum  is  probably  more 
effectual  in  hasmaiemesis  and  intestinal  hemorrhage,  yet  the  salt  of 
lead  is  frequently  employed  in  these  affections,  and  not  withoat 
advantage.    It  should  in  these  also  be  combined  with  opium. 

In  certain  conditions  of  diarrhoea,  this  medicine  is  very  useful 
I  do  not  think  it  adapted  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  attended 
with  inflammatory  excitement;   but  rather  to  chronic  cases  with 
copious  and  exhausting  discharges,  with  or  without  ulceration  of 
the  small  intestines :  and  I  have  also  found  it  extremely  useful  in 
certain  cases,  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing,  in  which,  without 
evidences  of  inflammation,  the  evacuations  are  very  copious,  and  d 
a  whitish  gruel-like  appearance  from  the  absence  of  bile.    In  these 
latter  cases,  it  should  be  given  in  combination  with  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium,  and  frequently  repeated.* 

In  epidemic  cholera,  with  exhausting  rice-water  discharges,  the 
above  mentioned  combination  is,  I  think,  the  most  efficacious  wIucIl 
can  be  employed;  but  the  urgency  of  the  danger  in  this  case  de- 
mands larger  doses  than  simple  diarrhoea;  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  produce  a  prompt  impression. 

The  advanced  stages  of  cholera  infantum  may  sometimes  be 
treated  advantageously  with  this  astringent.  It  may  be  tried  iiL 
all  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  in  connexion  with  opiates,  and 
with  a  little  calomel  or  blue  mass  when  bile  is  wanting  in  the  pas- 
sages. Occasionally  it  has  been  found  efficient,  not  only  in  arresl- 
ing  the  diarrhoea,  but  also  in  correcting  the  irritable  stomach  of 

*  Tlie  following  formula  may  be  nsed.  R.  Plumbi  acctat.,  gr.  vj ;  Hydnifi 
chlorid.  mit.,  Opii  pnlv.,  &&  gr.  j  ;  AcacisB  pnlv.,  Syrup.,  &&  q.  s.  Mix,  so  as  to  fontt 
a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  six  pills,  of  which  one  maj  be  taken  every  half  honfi 
hour,  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
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ibis  disorder,  probably  bj  an  antipUogistio  influence  on  the  gastric 
macoiu  membrane. 

It  is  the  same  antiphlogistic  action  which  has  recommended  it  in 
dysemUryj  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  highly'esteemed  by  some. 
Its  use  in  aonte  dysentery  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  Bichard 
Harlan,  of  Philadelphia;  and  has  found  many  advocates.  I  con- 
fess, howerer,  that  my  experience  with  it,  in  the  6rdinary  forms  of 
this  aflfection,  does  not  accord  with  theirs.  It  no  doubt  appears 
to  act  &YOurably  in  some  cases;  but  I  have  often  met  with 
others,  in  which,  after  an  employment  of  several  days,  it  has  in- 
creased the  griping  and  uneasiness  of  the  patient,  without  any  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  disease,  and  in  which  the  sjrmptoms  have 
speedily  subsided,  under  proper  treatment,  after  its  omission.  But 
in  chronic  cases,  with  rather  copious  discharges,  it  is  often  useful. 
I  shall  have  occasion  directly  to  refer  to  a  condition  of  dysentery, 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  as  an  injection  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. As  in  other  bowel  affections,  it  should  in  this  also  be 
asBoetated  with  opium. 

Excessive  sweating^  exhausting  cUurmSj  copious  mucous  or  purulent 
ditchargei  from  the  respiratory  and  urinary  passages,  and  abundant 
suppuration^  from  whatever  source,  have  been  considered  as  ofier- 
ing  indications  for  the  astringent  influence  of  acetate  of  lead.  In 
phthisis  it  has  been  recommended  for  the  night-sweats,  the  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  which  is  sometimes  exbaustingly  copious, 
and  the  diarrhoea,  either  severally  or  conjointly.  As  to  the  night* 
sweats,  I  think  they  are,  in  general,  more  eflectually  and  more 
safely  controlled  by  other  means,  less  calculated  than  the  acetate  of 
lead  to  disturb  the  digestive  process,  which  it  is  all-important  to 
sustain.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  expectoration.  In 
these  afiections,  therefore,  separately,  I  would  not  advise  the  remedy; 
but,  when  they  exist  in  c<Mnbination  with  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  a 
chronic  sub-inflammatory  condition  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  indication  for  its  use,  in  reference  to  the  latter  condi- 
tions, is  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  possible  benefit  which  may 
be  hoped  for  from  it,  in  reference  to  the  former. 

Obstinate  mercurial  salivation  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  in- 
ternal use  of  this  remedy;  but  its  local  application  is  preferable. 

In  yellow  fever^  acetate  of  lead  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr.  Irvine,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  only  in  the  second  stage, 
afler  the  subsidence  of  the  first  long  febrile  paroxysm,  that  the 
remedy  should  be  employed.    At  this  period,  with  greatly  reduced 
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powers  of  system,  and  probable  depravation  of  the  blood,  there  is 
usually  phlogosis  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  with  a  tendency 
to  prostrating  hemorrhage,  in  the  form  either  of  unaltered  blood  or 
black  vomit.    Shoald  the  blood  be  fatally  depraved,  no  medicine 
could  save  the  patient;  but  in  doubtful  cases,  where  a  slight  im- 
pression might  turn  the  scale  in  the  favourable  direction,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  benefit  from  a  medicine,  calculated,  by  con- 
tracting the  vessels,  and  exercising  a  sedative  influence  on  the  neryefl^ 
at  once  to  correct  the  inflammation  and  obviate  the  hemorrhage, 
I  have,  myself,  used  the  acetate  of  lead  under  these  circumstance^^ 
in  a  few  instances,  and  in  all  with  favourable  results.    In  one  case^ 
there  was  an  appearance,  in  the  evacuations  from  the  stomach,  of 
commencing  black  vomit     Two  grains  should  be  given,  with  a 
little  opium,  every  two  hours,  and  continued  until  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  grains  have  been  t|iken,  or  until  the  dangerous  period 
is  past,  unless  some  unpleasant  effect  of  the  medicine  should  be 
first  experienced.    I  would  repeat,  that  the  acetate  is  not  to  be 
used  until  the  first  febrile  symptoms  have  begun  to  subside,  which 
is  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day. 

In  enteric  or  typhoid  fever ^  acetate  of  lead  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated as  an  alterative  and  antiphlogistic  remedy  for  the  diseased 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum.    Hence,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  this  afiection  by  the  German  practitionera    la 
this  country,  it  has  been  employed  very  successfully  by  Dr.  John 
L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  gives  it  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
three  grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  commencing,  after 
having  first  evacuated  the  bowels  by  a  mild  cathartic,  and  perse- 
vering so  long  as  the  enteric  symptoms  continue.    I  cannot  speak 
of  the  remedy  from  experience,  having  never  used  it  in  this  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  irritabk  stomach  of  bilious  fever j  and  in  other  cases  of  obsth 
note  vomiting^  the  medicine  has  been  employed  with  supposed  ad- 
vantage; though  it  might  be  difficult  to  say,  in  many  instances  of 
this  kind,  how  much  was  due  to  the  acetate,  and  how  much  to  the 
opium  usually  given  along  with  it. 

Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  other  large  internal  vessels  h^LYe  been 
treated  with  some  advantage  by  acetate  of  lead.  Introduced  into 
use  originally  in  Germany,  the  practice  was  imitated  by  Dupuytren 
and  others  in  France;  and  I  have  myself  tested  its  efficacy  in  some 
degree  in  this  country.  The  astringent  and  sedative  influence  of 
the  preparations  of  lead  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  this  afieo- 
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turn ;  and  seTeral  inatanoes  are  on  record  in  whidi  the  tamour  has 
yery  mnoh  diminiahed  in  aiae  nnder  the  nae  of  the  acetate.  (AreA. 
OhUf  8e  86r.  6,  448.)  In  one  of  aeyeral  oaaea  in  which  I  employed 
it  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  an  anenrismal  tamour,  which 
showed  itself  projecting  from  the  thorax  near  the  left  stemo- 
davkmlar  junction,  underwent  a  marked  diminntion,  and  became 
at  kngih  scarcely  perceptible;  bat  the  patient  left  the  honse  be- 
fixre  any  definitive  resnlt  was  obtained.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  satis&ctory  case  of  a  complete  cure  by  this  remedy  has  been 
reported.  Indeed,  considering  the  condition  of  the  coats  of  the 
veisels  in  internal  aneurisms,  altered  as  they  generally  are  by 
atheromatous  deposit,  cartilaginous  or  bony  degeneration,  or  other 
organic  aflEbction,  a  cure  by  this  measure  would  be  in  most  cases  im- 
possible; and,  even  when  no  insurmountable  difSculty  of  this  kind 
might  be  in  the  way,  few  constitutions  would  probably  be  found  to 
tolerate^  and  few  patients  to  submit  to  the  long-continued  and  per- 
severing use  ci  the  medicine  which  would  be  necessary  to  suooeiia. 
The  plan  is  to  give  six  or  eight  grains  of  the  medicine  daily,  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  at  equal  intervals,  and  to  continue  until 
nausea  or  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  or  other  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning  are  exhibited ;  then  to  suspend  the  remedy  until  these 
symptoms  have  subsided;  after  which  it  Ib  to  be  resumed;  and 
thus  alternately,  until  the  end  aimed  at  is  eflfected,  or  found  to  be 
unattainable. 

Simple  enlargement  of  the  heart,  independent  of  disease  of  the 
valves,  would  seem  to  ofTer  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  success,  under 
this  treatment,  as  internal  aneurism.  I  have  employed  it  in  cases  of 
ibis  kind;  and,  in  one  of  great  cardiac  dilatation  in  a  boy,  found  the 
dimensions  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  percussion,  to  diminish 
considerably.  What  finally  became  of  the  case  I  do  not  know ;  as 
the  patient  passed  from  under  my  care  in  the  midst  of  the  treatment 

Acetate  of  lead  has  been  used  in  various  nervous  cUeeasesj  as 
epilepey^  hysteria,  hooping-cough,  and  even  tetanus;  but  few  would  at 
present  expect  from  it  any  very  material  benefit  in  these  afiections. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  somewhere  an  account  of  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia which  had  ended  favourably  under  its  use ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  was  mistaken. 

2.  Local,  or  External  Use.  Under  this  head,  it  is  intended  to  em- 
brace all  those  modes  of  using  the  remedy,  in  which  it  is  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  seat  of  its  intended  operation  through 
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extraneous  agency,  including  injection  into  the  yarioos  passages 
opening  externally,  aa  well  as  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  In  these  it  acts  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  used  in- 
ternally. But  it  is  more  especially  for  its  antiphlogistic  effects  that 
it  is  employed.  As  a  mere  styptic,  either  for  arresting  hemorrhage^ 
or  controlling  increased  secretion  unconnected  with  inflanunatioD, 
as  excessive  sweating  for  example,  it  is  less  efficient  than  alum,  or 
probably  the  vegetable  astringents.  In  reference  to  the  mucous 
surfaces,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  better  adapted  to  the  earliest  stage 
of  inflammation,  or  the  very  advanced  stage  when  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  or  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  affection,  than  to  the 
condition  of  acute  inflammation  in  full  vigour.  But  this  remark 
does  not  apply  to  affections  of  the  skin,  protected  by  the  cuticle. 

As  an  eye-wash  in  ophthalmia^  from  one  to  two  grains  of  tbe 
acetate  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  rose  water,  or  simple 
distilled  water.  ' 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  passages^  with  purulent  dih 
charge^  a  solution  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  fluid* 
ounce  of  water,  may  be  injected  or  otherwise  introduced  into  the 
nostrils,  once  or  twice  daily,  with  hope  of  benefit  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken,  in  such  cases,  that  none  of  the  solution  is  swal- 
lowed. 

Chronic  suppuration  of  the  auditory  meatus  may  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner;  though  it  would  be  prudent  to  commence  with  a 
weaker  solution,  say  from  two  to  five  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and 
to  increase  if  found  necessary. 

As  a  mouth-wash  or  gargle,  acetate  of  lead  is  chiefly  employed 
in  cases  of  mercurial  salivation,  in  which  it  is  one  of  the  beat  appli- 
cations. For  this  purpose,  the  solution  may  have  the  strength  of 
two  or  three  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  to  begin  with.  It  often 
blackens  the  teeth  and  tongue,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  ttf 
sulphuret  of  lead,  through  reaction  with  the  sulphur  contained 
in  the  salivary  liquids.  But  this  discoloration  is  of  no  serious 
importance,  and  gradually  disappears.  In  ordinary  ulceration,  or 
pseudomembranous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  in  solution,  is  more  effectual  than  the  salts 
of  lead. 

In  certain  cases  of  dysentery  affecting  the  rectum  especially,  and 
attended  with  little  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  injected  into  the  rectum  often  serves  an  excellent 
purpose.    It  will  sometimes  put  an  almost  immediate  end  to  cases, 
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connexion  with  the  salt  in  Bolation,  though  many  of  them  may  be 
given  with  it  in  the  pilular  form. 

The  doae  of  acetate  of  lead  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  which, 
in  acute  cases,  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours, 
and  in  chronic  cases,  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeias  direct  an  ointment  or  cerate  of  ace- 
tate of  lead^  which  may  be  employed  as  a  dressing  for  irritable  or 
inflamed  ulcers,  excoriated  surfaces,  and*  blisters,  and  may  be  made 
extemporaneously  by  thoroughly  rubbing  together  half  a  drachm 
of  the  salt  very  finely  powdered,  and  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment; 
but  the  cerate  of  the  subacetate  is  preferable,  for  the  purposes 
mentioned. 

II.  SOLUTION  OP  SUBACETATE  OP  LEAD.— LiQUOR  PLUM- 

BI   SUBACETATIS.    U.8.^  Dub.  —  LiQUOR   PLUMBI   DiACETATIS. 

Land. — Plumbi  Diacetatis  Solutio.  Ed. — Goulard's  Ex- 
tract. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  together  litharge  or  protoxide  of  lead, 
and  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtering. 

It  is  a  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  acetic  acid  and  two  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  solution  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.267  as 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  process,  and  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  forming  the  carbonate  of 
lead,  which  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel. Its  constituents  are  known  by  the  same  tests  as  those  of  the 
neutral  acetate,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  forming  a  heavy 
white  precipitate  with  solution  of  pure  gum  Arabic,  which  is  not 
affected  by  that  salt,  and  by  being  more  copiously  precipitated  by 
carbonic  acid. 

Incompatibles.  These  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  neutral  ace- 
tate, with  the  addition  of  pure  gum  Arabic,  and  certain  mucilages, 
as  those  of  sassafras  pith  and  flaxseed,  which  are  strongly  preci- 
pitated by  the  diacetate,  while,  though  in  some  degree  afiected  by 
the  neutral  salt,  they  are  scarcely  sufficiently  so  to  be  incompatible 
with  it  Gum  mezquite,  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Shu- 
mard,  as  a  product  of  New  Mexico,  though  strongly  resembling 
gum  Arabic  in  many  of  its  properties,  does  not,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Procter,  yield  a  precipitate  with  the  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead. 
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of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  solution ;  bat  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  salt  is  incompatible  with  certain  mucilages,  particularly  with 
those  of  slippery  elm  and  quince-seeds^  with  which  it  forms  precipi- 
tates, and  thus  deprives  the  liquid  of  its  mucilaginous  property. 
But  with  the  mucilages  of  flaxseed  and  the  pith  ofsdssafras  it  reacts 
but  slightly,  not  sufficiently  to  impair  materially  their  demulcent 
properties,  or  to  interfere  with  its  own  efficiency.  These  latter 
mucilages,  therefore,  should  always  be  selected,  preferably  to  those 
first  mentioned,  for  external  use  in  connexion  with  acetate  of  lead. 
Thus,  we  may  add  this  salt  with  propriety  to  an  eye-wash  of  mu- 
cilage of  sassafras  pith,  often  used  in  ophthalmia,  while  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  mucilage  of  quince-seeds,  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  irritable  or  inflamed  ulcers,  and  those  attended  with  very  pro- 
fuse discharges,  and  in  inflamed  blistered  surfaces,  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  may  also  be  used,  but  of  not  more  than  half  the  strength 
of  that  employed  where  the  cuticle  is  entire.  In  these  cases,  the 
acetate  often  reacts  with  the  albumen  and  salts  of  the  secreted 
liquid,  producing  a  white  insoluble  compound.  This  is  ordinarily 
of  no  inconvenience;  but,  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  there  is  danger 
that  this  compound  may  become  permanently  incorporated  with  the 
tissue,  forming  an  opaque  spot,  which  cannot  be  removed.  In  this 
affection,  therefore,  the  salt  should  not  be  used. 

Administration.  Acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 
The  pill  is  best  made  with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  and  syrup,  as 
these  are  not  incompatible  with  the  salt.  It  should  be  prepared  as 
wanted  for  use.  Opium  is  often  combined  with  the  salt;  and, 
though  mutual  decomposition  may  take  place  between  the  meco- 
nate  of  morphia  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  no  practical  disadvantage 
results.  Nor  is  the  addition  of  the  vegetable  astringents  impro- 
per, as  the  resulting  tannate  of  lead  is  efficient.  When  the  salt  is 
given  in  solution,  the  preparation  is  rendered  more  elegant  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  or  a  little  distilled  vinegar; 
but  Dr.  Thomson  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  lead  could  in  this  way  be  prevented.  Colica  pictonum 
has  followed  the  use  of  the  acetate  thus  protected.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  considered  nearly  certain  that  the  salt  is  always  decomposed  in 
the  stomach,  whether  given  with  or  without  a  little  acetic  acid. 
Laudanum  renders  the  solution  turbid  by  the  formation  of  meco- 
nate  of  lead;  but  its  efficiency  is  not  impaired.  The  other  incom- 
patibles  before  referred  to  (see  pages  154-5)  should  be  avoided  in 
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The  following  are  preparations  of  the  solution  now  under  con* 
sideration. 

1.  DILUTED  SOLXTFION  OP  SUBACBTATB  OF  LEAD.— Ll- 

QuoR  Plukbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus.  U.S.— Liquor  Plumbi  Dia- 
CETATis  Dilutus,  Lend. — Plumbi  Subacktatis  Liquor  Composi- 
TUS.  Dub. — Lead  Water. 

This  dilute  solution,  usually  called  lead  luater,  is  made  by  adding 
two  drachms  of  the  strong  solution  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  car* 
bonic  acid  in  the  water  causes  some  turbidness  in  the  diluted  pre- 
paration, which  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  its  virtues.  The 
strength  of  the  diluted  solution  may  often  be  much  increased  with 
advantage;  and  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounee  may  be  em- 
ployed to  each  pint,  with  perfect  impunity,  when  the  cuticle  is  un- 
broken. Local  paralysis  is  stated  in  the  books  to  have  resulted 
from  its  use ;  and  though  this  must  be  extremely  rare,  as  I  have 
never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  a  well-authenticated  case  of  it,  still 
someii  caution  should  be  exercised  in  applying  the  solution  to 
abraded  surfaces.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  cloths,  or 
in  the  form  of  the  cold  poultice,  as  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

In  France  it  has  recently  been  recommended  in  very  strong  so- 
lution in  mercurial  salivation,  not  less  than  a  sixth,  or  an  eighth 
part  being  used  in  the  mouth- water  or  gargle  employed;  and  a 
preparation  of  equal  strength  is  recommended  in  leucorrhocal  dis- 
charges, especially  connected  with  superficial  ulceration  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  being  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  roll  of 
linen  saturated  with  the  liquid. 

2.  CERATE  OP  8UBACETATE  OP  LEAD.— CeratUM  PluMBI 

Subacetatis.  U.S. — Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  Land. — Oon- 
JanTs  Cerate. 

This  consists  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  incorporated 
with  wax,  olive  oil,  and  a  very  little  camphor.  It  is  an  excellent 
preparation,  admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  local  effects  of 
lead,  in  cases  in  which  the  cuticle  is  wanting.  Irritable,  inflamed, 
and  painful  ulcers  are  often  relieved  by  it,  while  by  its  astringency 
it  favours  desiccation  in  those  which  are  copiously  suppurating, 
and  disposes  the  loose  and  flabby  to  take  on  the  healing  process. 
In  blisters,  bums  or  scalds,  chilblains,  intertrigo  and  other  forms 
of  superficial  abrasion  or  excoriation,  herpetic,  eczematous,  and 
impetiginous  eruptions  with  serous  or  puruloid  discharge,  and  a 
similar  condition  in  lichen  agrius  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  be  made.    I  know  nothing 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  solution  has  all  the  effects  on 
the  system  of  the  other  preparations  of  lead,  but  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  is  seldom  if  ever  given  internally.  In  France,  it 
has  been  prescribed  by  M.  Boudin,  with  some  success,  in  the  vo- 
miting of  epidemic  cholera. 

Its  local  efifects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  acetate,  but  proba* 
bly  somewhat  more  intense.  In  France,  it  is  much  employed  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  the  acetate  is  used  locally  with  us ;  for 
example,  as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia;  as  an  injection  in  morbid 
discharges  from  the  nostrils  and  ear ;  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle 
in  different  forms  of  angina  and  stomatitis;  as  an  enema  in  chronic 
mucoid  or  purulent  discharges  from  the  rectum,  with  or  without 
ulceration;  and  as  a  topical  remedy  in  leucorrhoea  and  gonorrhoea. 
I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  acetate  of  lead,  by  injection, 
in  cases  of  acute  dysentery  affecting  especially  the  rectum.  M. 
Barthez  has  successfully  used  the  solution  of  the  subacetate  in  the 
same  way ;  and  the  practice  has  been  extended  to  acute  diarrhoea 
and  epidemic  cholera,  with  satisfactory  results.  Vast  quantities 
were  injected,  largely  diluted  with  warm  water,  without  any  un- 
pleasant constitutional  effect;  the  liquid  producing  its  local  im- 
pression upon  the  mucous  membrane,  but  not  being  retained  long 
enough  to  be  largely  absorbed.  M.  Barthez  administered  at  first 
somewhat  more  than  a  drachm  in  100  times  its  weight  of  water; 
but  afterwards  increased  the  quantity  to  one,  two,  and  even  three 
ounces  in  one  injection,  without  poisonous  effects.*  {Trousseau  H 
Pidoux,  Traits,  &c.,  4e  ed.  i.  129.) 

In  this  country,  the  use  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  is 
confined  chiefly  to  superficial  inflammations,  either  of  the  skin,  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  tendons  and 
aponeuroses,  or  the  more  superficial  vessels,  whether  absorbents  or 
veins.  In  the  inflammation  of  sprains,  bruises,  wounds,  &c.;  in 
the  more  inflammatory  states  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  as 
erythema,  erysipelas,  eczema,  herpes,  and  impetigo ;  in  burns,  blis- 
ters, and  excoriations;  and  in  various  ulcerative  affections  attended 
with  irritation,  inflammation,  excessive  secretory  discharge,  or  he- 
morrhage; it  may  be  employed  as  an  antiphlogistic,  astringent, 
anodyne,  or  haemostatic.  For  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  the 
solution  is  usually  employed  very  much  diluted,  and  the  officinal 
diluted  solution  is  usually  employed. 

*  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  French  preparation  is  1.261,  while  that  of  the  U.  S.  Phann. 
is  1.267 ;  so  that  the  strength  of  the  two  does  not  differ  materiaUj. 
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The  following  are  preparations  of  the  solution  now  under  con- 
Bideration. 

1.  DILUTED  SOLUTION  OP  SUBACETATE  OP  LEAD.— Ll- 

QUOR  Pluhbi  Subacetatts  Dilutus.  U.  S. — Liquor  Plumbi  Dia- 
CETATis  Dilutus,  Lend. — Plumbi  Subacetatts  Liquor  Composi- 
Tus.  Dub. — Lead  Water, 

This  dilate  solution,  usually  called  lead  tvater,  is  made  by  adding 
two  drachms  of  the  strong  solution  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  water  causes  some  turbidness  in  the  diluted  pre- 
paration, which  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  its  virtues.  The 
strength  of  the  dilated  solution  may  often  be  much  increased  with 
advantage;  and  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  may  be  cm* 
ployed  to  each  pint,  with  perfect  impunity,  when  the  cuticle  is  un- 
broken. Local  paralysis  is  stated  in  the  books  to  have  resulted 
from  its  use ;  and  though  this  must  be  extremely  rare,  as  I  have 
never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  a  well-authenticated  case  of  it,  still 
some*  caution  should  be  exercised  in  applying  the  solution  to 
abraded  surfaces.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  linen  dotbs,  or 
in  the  form  of  the  cold  poultice,  as  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

In  France  it  has  recently  been  recommended  in  very  strong  so- 
lution in  mercurial  salivation,  not  less  than  a  sixth,  or  an  eighth 
part  being  used  in  the  mouth- water  or  gargle  employed ;  and  a 
preparation  of  equal  strength  is  recommended  in  leucorrhoeal  dis* 
charges,  especially  connected  with  superficial  ulceration  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  being  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  roll  of 
linen  saturated  with  the  liquid. 

2.  CEBATE  OF  SUBACETATB  OF  LEAD.— Ceratum  PluMBI 

SuBACBTATis.  U.S. — Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  Lond.—OoH' 
lard's  Cerate. 

This  consists  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  incorporated 
with  wax,  olive  oil,  and  a  very  little  camphor.  It  is  an  excellent 
preparation,  admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  local  effects  of 
lead,  in  cases  in  which  the  cuticle  is  wanting.  Irritable,  inflamed, 
and  painful  ulcers  are  often  relieved  by  it,  while  by  its  astringency 
it  favours  desiccation  in  those  which  are  copiously  suppurating, 
and  disposes  the  loose  and  flabby  to  take  on  the  healing  process. 
In  blisters,  burns  or  scalds,  chilblains,  intertrigo  and  other  forms 
of  superficial  abrasion  or  excoriation,  herpetic,  eczematous,  and 
impetiginous  eruptions  with  serous  or  puruloid  discharge,  and  a 
similar  condition  in  lichen  agrius  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  bo  made.    I  know  nothing 
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equal  to  it  as  a  dressing  for  blisters  indisposed  to  heal.  In  many 
instances,  and  particularly  in  the  one  last  mentioned,  it  may  be 
combined  at  first  with  an  equal  weight  of  simple  cerate.  The  cau- 
tion should  always  be  observed  not  to  employ  it  in  a  rancid  state^ 
in  Avhich  it  becomes  irritant.  Hence  it  should  be  made  with  per* 
fectly  sweet  oil,  and  used  as  fresh  as  possible.  It  is  sometimes 
combined  with  opium,  or  calomel,  or  both,  as  an  application  in 
skin  diseases  of  a  local  character. 

3.  SOAP  CEBATE. — Cbratum  Saponis.  U.S. — Cebatum  Sapo- 
Nis  Compositum.  Lmd. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  with 
soap,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  adding  wax  and  olive  oil.  The 
U.  S.  process  yields  a  fine  white  cerate,  capable  of  being  spread 
by  a  knife  upon  linen  or  muslin.  It  is  a  mild  sedative  and  desio- 
cant  preparation,  applicable  to  similar  purposes  with  the  preceding, 
and  employed  in  scrofulous  swellings,  and  other  external  inflam- 
mations. * 

III.  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD. — PlumBI    CarbONAS.    U.S., 

Ed,^  Dub. — Cerusse. — Cerussa.  —  White  Lead. 

White  lead  is  made  either,  1.  by  the  reaction  of  the  vapour. rf 
vinegar,  and  exhalations  from  decomposing  stable  manure,  upon 
coiled  plates  of  lead,  or  2.  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  so- 
lution of  the  subacetate  of  lead.  Its  composition  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  neutral  car- 
bonate, made  by  double  decomposition  between  a  soluble  salt  of 
lead  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid, 
and  one  of  protoxide  of  lead ;  the  white  lead  of  commerce  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  a  compound  of  this  neutral  carbonate  with 
variable  proportions  of  hydrate  of  lead. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder  or  pulverulent  lumps,  heavy,  inodorous  and  nearly 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,*  dissolved  with  eflfervescence  by  nitric  acid, 

*  To  test  the  solubilitjr  of  carbonate  of  lead,  the  following  experiment  was  per- 
formed at  my  request  hy  Professor  Procter.  A  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
was  precipitated  hy  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  thus  obtained 
was  thoroughly  washed.  This  was  introduced  into  a  bottle  containing  oarbonia 
acid  water,  which  was  instantly  corked.  After  standing  for  twelve  hours,  with 
occasional  agitation,  the  liquid  was  filtered,  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  aUow  thai 
portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape  which  had  been  retained  hy  pressure,  and 
subsequently  boiled  so  as  to  drive  off  the  remainder.    No  appreciable  depositioii 
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blackened  by  sulpbaretted  hydrogen,  reduced  by  heat  to  the  yel- 
low protoxidoi  and  by  heat  with  charcoal  to  the  metallic  state. 

Impurities.  The  commercial  carbonate  of  lead  is  very  oflen 
adulterated ;  the  most  common  impurities  being  sulphates  of  lime, 
baryta,  and  lead,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Effects  on  ihs  System.  This  salt,  in  consequence  of  its  insolu- 
bility, is  less  apt  than  the  acetates  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  aliment- 
ary mucous  membrane;  but  it  more  readily  affects  the  system  at 
large,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  most  noxious  of  all  the 
preparations  of  lead.  This  proneness  to  act  on  the  system  may 
possibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Christison,  be  owing  to  the  dispo- 
sition which,  from  its  weight  and  insolubility,  the  carbonate  of  lead 
has  to  adhere  to  the  membrane,  so  that  it  is  not  carried  off  with 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  is  more  exposed  to  absorption. 

Medical  Uses.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  never  given  internally.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  employed  as  a  desiccant  and  antiphlogistic  application. 
Some  recommend  it  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  state  of  powder  upon 
excoriated  surfaces;  but  it  should  be  used  in  this  way  with  caution. 
I  have  known  it,  sprinkled  thickly  upon  an  abraded  surface  on  the 
leg,  to  produce  severe  inflammation,  with  much  pain  and  swelling, 
and  a  superficial  slough.  There  is  some  danger,  too,  from  its 
absorption;  for  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  death  in  a  child 
resulted  from  the  external  use  of  the  medicine.  The  best  method 
of  application  is  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  which  may  be  made 
by  rubbing  up  a  drachm  of  very  finely  powdered  carbonate  very 
thoroughly  with  six  or  eight  drachms  of  simple  ointment.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  used  in  ulcers,  bums  and  scalds,  excoriations  of 
different  kinds,  and  in  irritating  cutaneous  eruptions.  A  liniment, 
formed  by  mixing  it  with  flaxseed  oil  to  the  consistence  of  cream, 
has  been  particularly  recommended  in  bums. 

IV.    NITRATE   OP   LEAD.— Plumbi  NitraS.    U.S.,  Ed., 

Dub. 

This  is  made  by  direct  combination  of  litharge  and  nitric  acid. 
It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  lead  and  one  of  nitric 
acidy  without  water. 

took  place,  nor  was  the  liquid  affected  bjr  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  when  a  our- 
vent  of  snlphoretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  it,  the  liquid  was  perceptibly 
darkened,  and  upon  standing  deposited  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 
This  experiment  proves  that  carbonate  of  lead  is  appreciably  dissolved  by  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  retained  by  the  water  after  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  driven  off  by  heat. 
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Sensibk  and  Chemical  Properties.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  in  whit 
nearly  opaque,  four  or  eight-aidetl  crystals,  inodorous,  sweet 
astringent  to  the  taste,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water 
alcohol,  and  characterized  by  evolving  nitrous  vapour  when  healed, 
and  by  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium, 
a  yellow  one  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  black  one  with  hydro- 
Balphats  of  ammonia. 

Effects  on  tlte  Syslem.     So  far  as  known,  these  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  lead. 

Tfienjpeulic  Application,     Nitrate  of  lead  was  long  since  employed 
as  an  internal  remedy  in  asthma,  epilepsy,  and  the  hemorrhages; 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  having  been  supen 
by  the  acetate. 

As  it  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  hydroaalphurio 
and  the  bydrosulpbates,  it  corrects  fetid  odours  proceeding  froiil 
these  substances,  and  may  be  employed  with  this  object.  Hence 
it  is  occasionally  sprinkled  in  the  rooms  of  the  sick,  and  added  to 
offensive  discharges  to  obviate  their  smell.  For  this  purpose,  a 
solution  may  be  employed  containing  a  fluidrachm  in  each  fluid- 
oupoe  of  water.  Lcdoyen's  disinfeciimj  liquid  is  of  this  nature.  But, 
though  it  will  correct  offensive  odours,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  will 
prevent  putrefaction,  or  decompose  and  render  innoxious  con- 
tagious effluvia,  or  the  malaria  of  marshes.  It  should,  thcrefon^ 
never  be  depended  on  as  an  antidote  to  these  noxious  agents. 

Having,  with  the  corrective  property  above  referred  to,  the  di 
cant  and  sedative  powers  of  the  eatumino  preparations  generally, 
may  be  employed,  with  reference  to  both,  as  an  external  applicatioi 
in  offensive  ulcers,  and  fetid  discharges  from   the   nostrils, 
vagina,  and  uterus.     To  these  purposes  it  has  been  applied  by 
Ogier  Ward,  who  also  uses  it  in  gleety  discharges  from  the  urethi 
and  in  chronic  impetiginous  affections.     He  employs,  however,  ai 
extemporaneous  preparation,  made  by  dissolving  one  scruple  of 
carbonate  of  lead  in  as  much  diluted  nitric  acid  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  and  adding  this  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water.    It 
may  be  applied  two  or  three  times  daily.     In  the  more  obstinal^ 
cases,  a  much  stronger  solution  may  be  used  with  impunity, 
the  continent  of  Europe,  a  solution  containing  ten  grains  of  tbi 
nitrate  in  aSuidounce  of  water,  has  been  advantageously  employ* 
in  sore  nipples,  chapped  hands,  cracked  lips,  and  various  excorii 
tious. 
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The  dose  of  the  nitrate,  for  internal  nae,  would  be  from  one 
qoarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  to  be  repeated,  in  acute  casen,  every 
two  or  tbree  hours ;  in  the  chronic,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

V.  IODIDE  OF  LEAD. — Plumbi  Iodidum.  U.8.^  Lond.,  Ed.^ 
Dub. 

This  is  made  by  mutual  decomposition  between  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution;  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate being  washed  with  distilled  water.  It  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  lead  and  one  of  iodine. 

Sensibh  and  Chemical  ProperUea.  It  is  a  yellow,  heavy,  inodorous, 
and  nearly  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  somewhat  more  than  1000 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  about  200  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in 
alcohol,  fusible  and  volatilizable  by  heat,  yielding  vapours  at  first 
yellow,  but  ultimately  violet  fit>m  the  disengagement  of  iodine. 
It  should  be  kept  excluded  firom  the  light. 

MeOeal  Effects  and  Ueee.  Its  eflbcts  are  probably  identical  with 
those  produced  by  the  other  preparations  of  lead.  The  preparation 
has  been  supposed  to  produce  also  the  effects  of  iodine,  and,  under 
this  impression,  has  been  given  in  tuberculous  affections,  but  with 
little  advantage.  In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  swellings  of  the  ab- 
sorbent glands,  both  external  and  internal,  and  in  obstinate  ulcers, 
It  18  said  to  have  proved  useful,  given  internally,  and  applied  locally, 
at  the  same  time.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  grains  three  times 
daily.  Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  gave  ten  grains  without  inconvenience, 
and  even  thirty  grains  have  been  prescribed.  Externally  it  is 
used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  one  drachm 
with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

VI.  SEMIVITRIPIED  OXIDE  OP  LEAD.— OxiDUM  PluM- 

Bi  Semiyitbeum.  U.S. — Plumbi  Oxidum.  Lond. — Lithar- 
GYBUM.  Ed.j  Dub. — Litharge. 

Litharge  is  prepared  by  exposing  melted  lead,  at  a  high  tempera- 
tore,  to  a  current  of  air  from  a  pair  of  blast-bellows,  which  blows 
off  the  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  into  a  recipient, 
where  it  solidifies  in  minute  scales.  It  is  a  protoxide  of  lead, 
containing  one  equivalent  of  lead  and  one  of  oxygen. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  This  oxide  is  in  small,  shining 
scales,  of  a  yellowish  colour  usually  tinged  with  red,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  fusible  and  at  a  high  temperature  volatilizable,  and  re- 
ducible by  heat  with  charcoal  to  the  metallic  state.  For  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  considered  insoluble,  though  it  is  said  that  one 
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Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  in  white^ 
nearly  opaque,  four  or  eight-sided  crystals,  inodorous,  sweet  and 
astringent  to  the  taste,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  characterized  by  evolving  nitrous  vapour  when  heated, 
and  by  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium, 
a  yellow  one  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  black  one  with  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Effects  on  the  System.    So  far  as  known,  these  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  lead. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Nitrate  of  lead  was  long  since  employed 
as  an  internal  remedy  in  asthma,  epilepsy,  and  the  hemorrhages; 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  acetate. 

As  it  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  hydrosulphuric  add 
and  the  hydrosulphates,  it  corrects  fetid  odours  proceeding  from 
these  substances,  and  may  be  employed  with  this  object  Henoe 
it  is  occasionally  sprinkled  in  the  rooms  of  the  sick,  and  added  to 
offensive  discharges  to  obviate  their  smell.  For  this  purpose,  a 
solution  may  be  employed  containing  a  fluidrachm  in  each  fluid- 
oupce  of  water.  LedoyerCs  disinfecting  liquid  is  of  this  nature.  Bali 
though  it  will  correct  offensive  odours,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  will 
prevent  putrefaction,  or  decompose  and  render  innoxious  ooii* 
tagious  effluvia,  or  the  malaria  of  marshes.  It  should,  therefoie^ 
never  be  depended  on  as  an  antidote  to  these  noxious  agents. 

Having,  with  the  corrective  property  above  referred  to,  the  de8i^ 
cant  and  sedative  powers  of  the  saturnine  preparations  generally,  it 
may  be  employed,  with  reference  to  both,  as  an  external  application, 
in  offensive  ulcers,  and  fetid  discharges  from  the  nostrils,  ear, 
vagina,  and  uterus.  To  these  purposes  it  has  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Ogier  Ward,  who  also  uses  it  in  gleety  discharges  from  the  urethn, 
and  in  chronic  impetiginous  afiections.  He  employs,  however,  an 
extemporaneous  preparation,  made  by  dissolving  one  scruple  <rf 
carbonate  of  lead  in  as  much  diluted  nitric  acid  as  may  be  necessarj 
for  the  purpose,  and  adding  this  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  1% 
may  be  applied  two  or  three  times  daily.  In  the  more  obstinate 
cases,  a  much  stronger  solution  may  be  used  with  impunity.  Oa 
the  continent  of  Europe,  a  solution  containing  ten  grains  of  the 
nitrate  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  has  been  advantageously  employed 
in  sore  nipples,  chapped  hands,  cracked  lips,  and  various  excoria- 
tions. 
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The  dose  of  the  nitrate,  for  internal  nae,  would  be  from  one 
qoarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  to  be  repeated,  in  acute  casen,  every 
tvro  or  three  hours ;  in  the  ohronio,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

V.  IODIDE  OF  LEAD. — Plumbi  Iodidum.  17.&,  Lond.,  Ed.^ 
Dub. 

This  is  made  by  mutual  decomposition  between  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution;  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate being  washed  with  distilled  water.  It  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  lead  and  one  of  iodine. 

Sensible  and  CJiemical  Properties.  It  is  a  yellow,  heavy,  inodorous, 
and  nearly  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  somewhat  more  than  1000 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  about  200  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in 
alcohol,  fusible  and  volatilizable  by  heat,  yielding  vapours  at  first 
yellow,  but  ultimately  violet  from  the  disengagement  of  iodine. 
It  should  be  kept  excluded  firom  the  light. 

JWedioal  Effecti  and  UBea.  Its  eflbcts  are  probably  identical  with 
those  produced  by  the  other  preparations  of  lead.  The  preparation 
has  been  supposed  to  produce  also  the  effects  of  iodine,  and,  under 
this  impression,  has  been  given  in  tuberculous  affections,  but  with 
little  advantage.  In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  swellings  of  the  ab- 
sorbent gknds,  both  external  and  internal,  and  in  obstinate  ulcers, 
It  18  said  to  have  proved  useful,  given  internally,  and  applied  locally, 
at  the  same  time.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  grains  three  times 
daily.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gave  ten  grains  without  inconvenience, 
and  even  thirty  grains  have  been  prescribed.  Externally  it  is 
used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  one  drachm 
with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

VI.  SEMIVITRIPIED  OXIDE  OP  LEAD.— OxiDUM  PluM- 

Bi  Semiyitreum:.  U.S. — Plumbi  Oxidum.  Land. — Lithar- 
GYBUM.  Ed.j  Dub. — Litharge. 

Litharge  is  prepared  by  exposing  melted  lead,  at  a  high  tempera- 
tore,  to  a  current  of  air  from  a  pair  of  blast-bellows,  which  blows 
off  the  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  into  a  recipient, 
where  it  solidifies  in  minute  scales.  It  is  a  protoxide  of  lead, 
containing  one  equivalent  of  lead  and  one  of  oxygen. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  This  oxide  is  in  small,  shining 
scales,  of  a  yellowish  colour  usually  tinged  with  red,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  fusible  and  at  a  high  temperature  volatilizable,  and  re- 
ducible by  heat  with  charcoal  to  the  metallic  state.  For  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  considered  insoluble,  though  it  is  said  that  one 
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part  is  dissolved  by  7000  parts  of  water.  It  is  wholly  dissolved  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  hydrosulpburic  acid.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore 
usually  contains  a  little  carbonate  of  lead. 

Effects  on  t/ie  System.  Litharge  is  capable  of  producing  the  pecu- 
liar effects  of  lead  upon  the  system,  whether  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  inhaled,  in  the  state  of  vapour  or  of  powder,  into  the  lungs. 
But  it  is  never  used  internally.  Locally  it  has  the  ordinary  seda* 
tive  properties  of  the  metal. 

Medical  Uses.  It  has  sometimes  been  used,  sprinkled,  in  fine 
powder,  on  the  surface  of  ulcers;  but  its  almost  exclusive  employ- 
ment at  present  is  as  an  ingredient  in  various  officinal  prepara- 
tions, for  which  it  is  very  important.  I  shall  notice  here  those 
which  are  considered  under  no  other  head. 

1.  LEAD  FLASTEB. — EmplASTRUM  PluMBI.  U.S.^  LontL—M' 
PLASTRUM  LiTHARGYRl.  JBtf.,  Duh. — Litharge  Plaster. — Diadtyhn. 

This  is  made  by  boiling  litharge,  olive  oil,  and  water  together, 
over  a  slow  fire,  until  they  concrete  into  a  plaster.  According  to 
the  views  now  generally  received,  olive  oil  consists  of  two  fatty 
acids,  the  oleic  and  margaric,  combined  with  the  oxide  of  a  hypo- 
thetical radical  denominated  glyceryle.  During  the  process,  the 
oxide  of  lead  unites  with  these  acids,  and  the  oxide  of  glyceryle 
takes  an  equivalent  of  water  to  form  glycerin,  which  is  in  great  mea- 
sure separated  by  kneading  under  water.  The  plaster  is,  therefore^ 
oleate  and  margarate  of  lead,  probably  with  a  little  unseparated 
glycerin,  which  is  useful  by  giving  it  more  plasticity.  As  kept  in 
the  shops,  it  is  in  cylindrical  rolls,  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish-white 
colour  deepening  on  exposure,  brittle  when  cold,  but  soitenlng  and 
becoming  adhesive  by  a  very  moderate  heat. 

This  preparation  is  much  employed  as  the  basis  of  other  plasters, 
but  is  also  itself  highly  useful  as  a  direct  application  to  the  skin. 
In  excoriations  and  slight  superficial  wounds  and  sores,  it  promotei 
healing  by  its  sedative  property,  and  by  protecting  them  from  tko 
air.  To  protect  surfaces  against  friction  and  pressure,  and  thus  to 
prevent  bed-sores,  it  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  bd 
made.  Surgeons  sometimes  employ  it  to  keep  the  edges  of  wounds 
in  contact,  and  for  strapping  the  leg  in  ulcers  of  that  part,  when 
bandaging  is  employed  in  their  treatment.  For  these  purposes  its 
freedom  from  all  irritant  properties  peculiarly  adapts  it;  but  it  is 
not  sufficiently  adhesive   without   some   resinous  addition,   and 
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sbotildy  therefore,  be  used  only  when  the  skin  is  peculiarly  delicate. 
It  may  be  spread  on  leather,  linen,  or  maslin. 

2.  Bssnr  PLA8TXB.— Emplastrum  BbbinjB.  U.  S.,  Lond.^  Dub. 
Emplastrux  Rksikosuk.  Ed.— Adhesive  Plaster. 

This  is  made  by  melting  lead  plaster  and  resin  together.  The 
Dablin  Pharmacopceia  adds  a  little  soap,  which  renders  the  plaster 
more  pliable,  and  less  apt  to  crack  in  cold  weather.  It  is  the 
common  adhesive  plaster  of  the  shops,  mach  nsed  for  keeping  the 
surfaces  of  wounds  together,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers  by  gently 
compressing  them,  and  gradually  approximating  their  edges.  It 
is  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  already  spread,  by  means  of  a  machine, 
upon  muslin  cloths.  As  it  becomes  less  adhesive  by  exposure,  the 
fresher  it  is  when  used,  the  better. 

8.  SOAP  PLA8TXB.— Emplastbum  Saponis.  U.S.^  Zond^  Ed^ 
Dub. 

This  is  made  by  incorporating  soap  with  the  lead  plaster.  It  is 
a  very  mild  preparation,  sedative,  and  supposed  to  be  discutient, 
and  hence  employed  in  chronic  swellings  and  indurations,  spread 
usually  upon  leather. 


A  few  other  preparations  of  lead  are  noticed  by  authors;  but 
they  are  little  employed,  and  probably  capable  of  producing  no 
eObet|  which  could  not  be  as  well  or  better  obtained  from  some  one 
of  those  already  referred  to.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Aloride^  sdcdutrate,  and  iannate  of  lead^  of  which  an  account  may  be 
seen  in  Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 

Besides  Alum  and  the  Preparations  of  Lead,  there  are  several 
other  mineral  substances  which  are  decidedly  astringent;  but  all  of 
them  have  other  properti^  more  important,  and  for  which  they  are 
more  employed;  and  it  is  deemed  best,  in  order  to  give  due  promi- 
nence to  these  properties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  repetition, 
to  classify  them  with  those  medicines  with  which  they  agree  in  their 
greatest  efficiency,  and  to  treat  of  their  astringent  qualities  incident- 
ally. Such  are  especially  the  sulphates  o/iron^  srmc,  and  copper^  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  dher  preparations  of  the  same  metals,  nitrate  of  silver^ 
corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime.  (See  T^nxics^ 
Alteratives,  and  Antacids) 
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TONICS. 

Tonics  are  medicines  which  moderately  and  somewhat  darably 
exalt  the  vital  actions.  They  promote  the  appetite,  in\rigorate  di- 
gestion, render  the  pulse  fuller,  stronger,  and  sometimes  more  firo- 
quent,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body,  augment  in  some  d^ree 
the  various  secretions,  give  increased  firmness  to  the  muscles,  and 
probably  operate  also  on  the  nervous  centres,  especially  those  d 
organic  life,  somewhat  elevating,  though  not  always  observably,  tbe 
various  functions  over  which  they  preside.  It  is  not  pretended  tint 
all  these  eflFects  are  produced  by  every  tonic  medicine,  or  by  any 
one  of  them  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  will,  hov- 
ever,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that,  as  a  class,  they  operate  is 
above  stated  upon  the  system  in  a  state  of  health. 

They  differ  from  astringents  in  the  universality  of  their  action. 
The  latter  affect  the  single  vital  property  of  organic  oontractility; 
and  whatever  other  effects  they  may  produce  result  from  their  infln- 
ence  upon  this.  Tonics  operate  not  only  on  the  vital  contractility, 
but  upon  all  the  other  vital  properties,  and  may  be  said  to  be  nni* 
versal  excitants  to  the  functions.  But  this  very  diffusiveness  of 
action  prevents  a  concentration  of  their  influence  on  any  one  fano* 
tion;  and  consequently  their  power  of  producing  contraction  of  the 
tissues  is  much  less  obvious  than  that  of  astringents. 

A  notion  formerly  prevailed  that  strength  depended  on  a  oertaia 
rigidity,  tension,  or  tone,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  living  fibres,  and 
especially  of  the  muscular;  and  medicines  calculated  to  increase  the 
strength  were  supposed  to  do  so  by  increasing  this  tension  or  tone 
of  the  fibres,  and  hence  were  denominated  ionics.  But  views  90  - 
mechanical  as  this  are  now  no  longer  tenable.  There  may  be  ft 
certain  physical  tension  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  id- 
suiting  from  mere  position ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  vitd 
force,  and  an  increase  of  it  will  not  increase  the  general  strength. 
The  arteries  have  an  elasticity  which,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
hearths  action,  permits  a  tensive  expansion  of  their  coats;  and  a 
diminution  of  this  property  might  lead  to  a  defective  condition  of 
the  circulation.    We  may  even  conceive  that,  in  case  of  diminished 
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organ,  and  thus  serionsly  endanger  health  if  not  life,  before  the 
compensating  provision  of  impaired  excitability  has  had  time  to 
come  into  play.  But  supposing,  as  generally  happens,  that  the 
tonic  operates  with  especial  force  on  some  one  organ,  or  series  of 
organs,  the  constant  excitement  sustained  in  it  attracts  an  excess 
of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence,  which  may  in  the  end  occasion 
inflammation.  When  the  stimulation  is  powerful,  the  resulting 
inflammation  may  be  acute;  but,  as  resulting  from  tonics,  it  is 
generally  chronic. 

Thus,  the  abuse  of  the  medicine  may  lead  in  the  end  to  general 
debility,  and  at  the  same  time  chronic  inflammation  of  particular 
organs ;  a  complication  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat,  and  which  can, 
in  fact,  be  treated  successfully  only  by  withdrawing  the  cause,  either 
abruptly  or  gradually,  and  trusting  to  the  recuperative  powers  of 
the  system. 

The  principles  above  stated  are  strongly  illustrated  by  the  results 
of  the  abuse  of  the  Portland  powder^  formerly  much  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  gout.  This  powder  consisted  of  a  combination  of 
vegetable  bitters  and^aromatics,  and  was  to  be  taken  continuously 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  permanent  cure  might  be 
expected.  Dr.  CuUen  states  that  the  cases  of  nine  or  ten  persons 
had  come  under  his  knowledge,  who  took  the  remedy  the  required 
length  of  time,  having  previously  been  subject  to  regular  attacks 
of  inflammatory  gout  yearly,  or  twice  a  year.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  continuance  of  the  remedy,  they  had  missed  the  paroxysms, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  were  entirely  free  from  them,  and 
had  no  attack  afterwards  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  in 
every  instance  their  health  was  impaired;  they  were  much  troubled 
with  dyspeptic  and  nervous  disorder,  and  lowness  of  spirits;  and,  in 
less  than  a  year  from  the  completion  of  the  course,  without  excep- 
tion, they  began  to  exhibit  dropsical  symptoms,  which  gradually 
increased,  in  the  form  of  hydrothorax  or  ascites  with  anasarca,  and 
in  two  or  at  most  three  years  proved  fatal.  {Culkn^s  Mat.  Med)  It 
is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  result  in  these  cases.  The  constant 
use  of  the  stimulant  impaired  and  finally  exhausted  the  excitability 
of  the  system;  debility  with  ansemia  ensued;  and  with  these  were- 
probably  combined  chronic  visceral  inflammation,  especially  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  heart,  resulting  from  the  sustained  irritation  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  superadded  irritation  of  the  gout,  invited  from 
an  external  to  an  internal  seat. 

It  is  inferrible  &om  the  above  course  of  reasoning,  the  correctness 
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ease,  and  may  be  brought  into  that  state  by  causes,  which,  in  its 
healthy  condition,  would  not  affect  it  injuriously.  In  health,  there- 
fore, tonics  are  not  strengthening. 

They  may  be,  indeed,  and  not  unfrequently  are  indirectly  debili- 
tating.   They  are  ranked  among  the  permanent  stimulants;  bat 
this  epithet  is  only  relative.    No  stimulant  is  or  can  be  permanent 
The  excitability  of  living  parts,  in  other  words,  their  susceptibility 
to  excitant  impressions,  is  limited.    K  called  into  excessive  action, 
it  is  proportionably  exhausted;  and,  in  this  state  of  exhaustion,  the 
ordinary  healthful  excitants  have  less  than  their  normal  effect.  De- 
pression, therefore,  necessarily  follows  stimulation.    This  is  obvioiu 
in  the  use  of  powerful  stimulants;  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  tonics; 
though,  in  the  use  of  these,  as  the  excitation  is  more  moderate  and 
more  slowly  induced,  the  subsequent  depression  is  less  in  degree 
and  longer  delayed.    By  a  constant  repetition  of  the  stimulant,  wo 
may  sustain  the  excess  of  action  longer;  but  the  result  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  excitability,  which  is  sooner  or  later  still  more 
exhausted,  and  may  at  length  be  so  much  reduced  that  the  stimulus 
ceases  to  be  felt,  and  depression  occurs  even  under  its  contioned 
use.    This  depression  can  be  counteracted  only  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  stimulus;  but  the  same  penalty  is  inevitably  exacted; 
and  in  the  end  excitability  is  worn  out  altogether,  and  functioa 
ceases.    It  may  be  said,  however,  that  excitability  is  not  strength, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  diminish  with 
the  former.    This  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.    But  the  strei^h  of 
an  organ,  or  its  power  to  act,  depends  on  its  due  nutrition,  on  the 
steady  repair  of  its  losses  by  the  assimilation  of  new  material,  on 
the  maintenance  in  fine  of  its  normal  state  of  organization.    Now, 
if  its  excitability  is  permanently  impaired,  it  cannot  feel  duly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  materials  essential  to  its  repair,  and  they  cannot^  there- 
fore, be  suitably  appropriated.    Its  nourishment  &il3,  its  stractnre 
-is  impaired,  and  consequently  its  ability  to  perform  its  function  is 
diminished.    This  is  debility.     It  follows  that  a  constant  use  of 
tonics  not  only  exhausts  excitability,  and  secondarily  depressee 
function,  but  positively  debilitates  the  system. 

Other  evils  arise  from  the  abuse  of  these  medicines.  Allowing 
that  they  act  equally  on  the  whole  system,  and  equally  elevate  all 
the  functions,  they  of  course  promote  digestion,  increase  the  quaii* 
tity  and  stimulant  quality  of  the  blood,  augment  the  nutrition  of 
all  the  organs,  and  thus  put  the  system  into  a  state  in  which,  from 
its  universal  exaltation,  a  slight  irregularity  may  cause  the  excess  of 
excitement  to  fall,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  on  some  important 
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organ,  and  thas  seriously  endanger  health  if  not  life,  before  the 
compensating  provision  of  impaired  excitability  has  had  time  to 
come  into  play.  But  supposing,  as  generally  happens,  that  the 
tonic  operates  with  especial  force  on  some  one  organ,  or  series  of 
organs,  the  constant  excitement  sustained  in  it  attracts  an  excess 
of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence,  which  may  in  the  end  occasion 
inflammation.  When  the  stimulation  is  powerful,  the  resulting 
inflammation  may  be  acute;  but,  as  resulting  from  tonics,  it  is 
generally  chronic. 

Thus,  the  abuse  of  the  medicine  may  lead  in  the  end  to  general 
debility,  and  at  the  same  time  chronic  inflammation  of  particular 
organs ;  a  complication  which  it  is  difficult  to  treat,  and  which  can, 
in  &ctj  be  treated  successfully  only  by  withdrawing  the  cause,  either 
abruptly  or  gradually,  and  trusting  to  the  recuperative  powers  of 
the  system. 

The  principles  above  stated  are  strongly  illustrated  by  the  results 
of  the  abuse  of  the  Portland  powdery  formerly  much  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  gout.  This  powder  consisted  of  a  combination  of 
vegetable  bitters  and^aromatics,  and  was  to  be  taken  continuously 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  permanent  cure  might  be 
expected.  Dr.  Cullen  states  that  the  cases  of  nine  or  ten  persons 
had  come  under  his  knowledge,  who  took  the  remedy  the  required 
length  of  time,  having  previously  been  subject  to  regular  attacks 
of  inflammatory  gout  yearly,  or  twice  a  year.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  continuance  of  the  remedy,  they  had  missed  the  paroxysms, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  were  entirely  free  from  them,  and 
had  no  attack  afterwards  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  in 
every  instance  their  health  was  impaired;  they  were  much  troubled 
with  dyspeptic  and  nervous  disorder,  and  lowness  of  spirits;  and,  in 
less  than  a  year  from  the  completion  of  the  course,  without  excep- 
tion, they  began  to  exhibit  dropsical  symptoms,  which  gradually 
increased,  in  the  form  of  hydrothorax  or  ascites  with  anasarca,  and 
in  two  or  at  most  three  years  proved  fatal.  {Oullm^a  Mat.  Med)  It 
is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  result  in  these  cases.  The  constant 
use  of  the  stimulant  impaired  and  finally  exhausted  the  excitability 
of  the  system;  debility  with  ansemia  ensued;  and  with  these  were- 
probably  combined  chronic  visceral  inflammation,  especially  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  heart,  resulting  from  the  sustained  irritation  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  superadded  irritation  of  the  gout,  invited  from 
an  external  to  an  internal  seat. 

It  is  inferrible  from  the  above  course  of  reasoning,  the  correctness 
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of  which  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  experience,  that  tonics 
should  never  be  given  in  a  state  of  sound  health  with  the  hope  of 
increasing  strength,  nor  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  even  in  dis- 
eased conditions,  in  which  they  may  have  been  originally  indicated, 
for  fear  of  inducing  secondary  debility  and  perhaps  chronic  infiam- 
mation. 

But,  nevertheless,  these  remedies  are  of  great  value  in  various 
conditions  of  depressed  and  torpid  function  and  debility.  It  may  be 
said  that  here  also,  as  well  as  in  health,  the  principles  above  deve- 
loped are  applicable;  and  that  the  ultimate  effect  ought  to  be,  by 
an  impairment  of  the  excitability,  still  further  to  depress  and  weaken 
the'system.  It  can,  however,  I  think,  be  shown  that  this  is  not  a 
legitimate  deduction. 

1.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  characteristic  office  of  tonics  is 
moderately  and  somewhat  durably  to  increase  the  vital  actions. 
Their  first  direct  effect,  therefore,  in  depressed  function,  is  to  ob- 
viate this  condition.  As  strength  consists  in  the  normal  state  of 
the  ultimate  organic  constituents  of  the  tissues,  which  can  be  sns- 
tained  only  by  a  due  degree  of  all  the  vital  |»roces8es  which  con- 
tribute to  the  nutrition  or  maintenance  of  parts,  and  tonics  bave 
the  property  of  stimulating  these  processes,  it  follows  that,  wben 
they  are  deficient,  and  debility  has  ensued  as  a  result,  tonics  may 
prove  not  only  stimulant  but  positively  strengthening,  provided 
the  depressing  causes  do  not  outlast  the  excitability  of  the  part  or 
parts  affected.    Let  us  apply  this  principle. 

In  numerous  diseases,  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  function, 
with  or  without  positive  debility,  which  depends  upon  a  cause 
either  essentially  temporary  or  removable.    Such  a  condition  exists, 
for  example,  in  low  states  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  in  which 
a  depressing  poison  is  probably  acting  upon  the  system,  and  in  the 
suppurative  stage  of  inflammation,  and  in  gangrene,  in  which  the 
strength  is  exhausted  by  copious  discharge,  or  prostrated  by  the 
sedative  influence  of  the  mortification.    In  either  of  these  cases, 
life  may  be  in  imminent  danger ;  but,  as  the  operation  of  the  cause 
is  temporary,  if  the  vital  functions  can  be  sustained  until  this  ceases 
or  is  removed,  the  patient  may  be  saved.    Tonics  may  afford  the 
support  requisite  for  this  purpose.    They  excite  the  depressed  func- 
tions, and  strengthen  by  due  nutrition  the  debilitated  structures; 
and  long  before,  the  excitability,  through  which  they  operate,  has 
had  time  to  suffer  materially  from  the  stimulus,  the  cause  ceas^ 
and  the  system  is  left  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  repair  itself. 
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2.  We  not  nnfrequently  meet  with  cases  of  depression  and  de- 
bility, continuing  after  the  cause  has  ceased.  The  system,  or  a  part 
of  it  is,  as  it  were,  left  paralyzed.  It  seems  as  though  a  habit  of 
insufficient  action  had  been  established,  which  the  inherent  force 
of  the  system  could  not  throw  o£  Living,  like  dead  matter,  has  a 
sort  of  via  vnertim,  which  disposes  it  to  continue  in  any  condition,  in 
which  it  may  have  compulsorily  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  little  gentle  stimulus  serves  to  rouse 
it  out  of  its  torpor;  and  once  again  fairly  in  action,  it  will  go  on 
without  further  aid.  As  a  watch  stopped  in  the  winding,  and  con- 
tinuing quiescent,  will  resume  its  accustomed  motions  with  a  little 
shaking;  so  the  system,  reduced  by  disease,  and  remaining  torpid 
after  the  disease  has  ceased,  will  react  with  a  slight  excitation,  and 
enter  again  into  its  ordinary  round  of  action.  Tonics  are  often 
sufficient  to  give  the  requisite  impulse.  Hence,  in  part  at  least, 
their  use  in  the  torpor  of  system,  or  that  of  a  particular  organ,  so 
common  in  convalescence  from  acute  disease. 

S.  General  depression  or  debility  may  result  from  the  torpidity 
of  a  particular  function  or  organ,  upon  which,  in  turn,  the  general 
deficiency  may  react,  so  as  to  sustain  and  even  increase  its  inertness. 
Thus,  the  stomach,  or  the  function  of  digestion,  may  have  been  de- 
pressed by  some  cause  acting  upon  it  alone.  The  food,  of  course, 
is  not  properly  digested,  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  the 
general  function  of  nutrition  suffers,  and  consequently  the  stomach 
with  other  organs.  The  disease  thus  runs  on  in  a  vicious  circle,  at 
each  round  increasing  the  local  condition  in  which  the  whole  origi- 
nated, and  deepening  the  general  debility.  By  moderately  stimu- 
lating the  digestion,  we  restore  the  due  qualities  to  the  blood  and 
the  due  energy  to  nutrition,  the  stomach  recovers  its  powers  when 
properly  nourished,  and  the  whole  evil  is  corrected.  A  like  train 
of  consequences,  and  a  similar  mode  of  repair,  may  occur  in  refer- 
ence to  any  one  of  the  great  organs  or  functions.  Tonics  often 
operate  in  this  method  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  nunoerous  cases  of  depression  and  de- 
bility occur  in  which  tonics  may  be  useful.  But  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  all  affections  of  this  kind  indiscriminately. 

1 .  That  tonics  may  be  serviceable  in  debility,  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  excitability  remaining.  Otherwise  they  may  be 
useless,  or  even  worse  than  useless.  Depression  and  debility,  result- 
ing from  exhausted  excitability,  cannot  be  repaired  by  tonics.  In 
the  debility  of  drunkards,  for  example,  which  is  the  result  of  over- 
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of  whicli  has  beeo  abundantly  confirmed  by  experience,  that  toni 
should  never  be  given  in  a  state,  of  sound  health  with  the  hope  at 
increasing  strength,  nor  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  even  in  dis- 
eased conditions,  in  which  they  may  have  been  originally  indicate^' 
for  fear  of  indncing  secondary  debility  and  perhaps  chronic  inQam-' 
mation. 

But,  nevertheless,  these  remedies  are  of  great  value  in  variou* 
conditions  of  depressed  and  torpid  fwiclion  and  dehUily.  It  may  bw 
said  that  here  also,  as  well  as  in  health,  the  prineiplea  above  deve-'i 
loped  are  applicable;  and  that  the  ultimate  effect  ought  to  be, 
an  impairment  of  the  excitability,  still  further  to  depress  and  weaki 
the'syatem.  It  can,  however,  I  think,  be  shown  that  this  is  Dot 
legitimate  deduction. 

1.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  characteristic  olBoe  of  tonics 
moderately  and  somewhat  durably  to  increase  the  vital  actions.^ 
Their  first  direct  effect,  therefore,  in  depressed  function,  is  to  ob- 
viatG  this  condition.  As  strength  consists  in  the  normal  state  of 
the  ultimate  organic  constituents  of  the  tissues,  which  can  bo  sns- 
tained  only  by  a  due  degree  of  all  the  vital  processes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  nntrition  or  maintenance  of  parts,  and  tonics  have 
the  property  of  stimulating  these  processes,  it  follows  that,  when 
they  are  deficient,  and  debility  has  ensued  as  a  result,  tonics  may 
prove  not  only  stimulant  but  positively  strengthening,  provided 
the  depressing  causes  do  not  outlast  the  excitability  of  the  part  o'i'' 
parts  affected.     Let  us  apply  this  principle. 

In  numerous  diseases,  there  is  a  depressed  condition  of  functii 
with  or  without  positive  debility,  which  depends  upon  a  cat 
either  essentially  temporary  or  removable.     Such  a  condition  exisi 
for  example,  in  low  states  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  in  whi 
a  depressing  poison  is  probably  acting  upon  the  system,  and 
suppurative  stage  of  inflammation,  and  in  gangrene,  in  which  tha''' 
strength  is  exhausted  by  copious  discharge,  or  prostrated  by  th* 
sedative  influence  of  the  mortification.     In  either  of  these  cases, 
life  may  be  in  imminent  danger;  but,  as  the  operation  of  the  cause 
is  temporary,  if  the  vital  functions  can  be  sustained  until  this  ceasea 
or  is  removed,  the  patient  may  be  saved.     Tonics  may  afford  thex 
support  requisite  for  this  purpose.     They  excite  the  depressed  funo^t^ 
tions,  and  strengthen  by  due  nutrition  the  debilitated  structureaj*' 
and  long  before  the  cxcitabiiity,  through  which  they  operate,  httlh 
had  time  to  aufter  materially  from  the  stimulus,  the  cause  ceasefljl^ 
and  the  system  is  left  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  repair  itself. 
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2.  We  not  nnfrequently  meet  with  cases  of  depression  and  de- 
bility, continuing  after  the  cause  has  ceased.  The  system,  or  a  part 
of  it  is,  as  it  were,  left  paralyzed.  It  seems  as  though  a  habit  of 
insufficient  action  had  been  established,  which  the  inherent  force 
of  the  system  could  not  throw  off.  Living,  like  dead  matter,  has  a 
sort  of  via  vnertim^  which  disposes  it  to  continue  in  any  condition,  in 
which  it  may  have  compulsorily  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  little  gentle  stimulus  serves  to  rouse 
it  out  of  its  torpor;  and  once  again  fairly  in  action,  it  will  go  on 
without  further  aid.  As  a  watch  stopped  in  the  winding,  and  con- 
tinuing quiescent,  will  resume  its  accustomed  motions  with  a  little 
shaking;  so  the  system,  reduced  by  disease,  and  remaining  torpid 
after  the  disease  has  ceased,  will  react  with  a  slight  excitation,  and 
enter  again  into  its  ordinary  round  of  action.  Tonics  are  often 
sufficient  to  give  the  requisite  impulse.  Hence,  in  part  at  least, 
their  use  in  the  torpor  of  system,  or  that  of  a  particular  organ,  so 
common  in  convalescence  from  acute  disease. 

S.  General  depression  or  debility  may  result  from  the  torpidity 
of  a  particular  function  or  organ,  upon  which,  in  turn,  the  general 
deficiency  may  react,  so  as  to  sustain  and  even  increase  its  inertness. 
Thus,  the  stomach,  or  the  function  of  digestion,  may  have  been  de- 
pressed by  some  cause  acting  upon  it  alone.  The  food,  of  course, 
is  not  properly  digested,  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  the 
general  function  of  nutrition  suffers,  and  consequently  the  stomach 
with  other  organs.  The  disease  thus  runs  on  in  a  vicious  circle,  at 
each  round  increasing  the  local  condition  in  which  the  whole  origi- 
nated, and  deepening  the  general  debility.  By  moderately  stimu- 
lating the  digestion,  we  restore  the  due  qualities  to  the  blood  and 
the  due  energy  to  nutrition,  the  stomach  recovers  its  powers  when 
properly  nourished,  and  the  whole  evil  is  corrected.  A  like  train 
of  consequences,  and  a  similar  mode  of  repair,  may  occur  in  refer- 
ence to  any  one  of  the  great  organs  or  functions.  Tonics  often 
operate  in  this  method  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  numerous  cases  of  depression  and  de- 
bility occur  in  which  tonics  may  be  useful.  But  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  all  affections  of  this  kind  indiscriminately. 

1.  That  tonics  may  be  serviceable  in  debility,  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  excitability  remaining.  Otherwise  they  may  be 
useless,  or  even  worse  than  useless.  Depression  and  debility,  result- 
ing from  exhausted  excitability,  cannot  be  repaired  by  tonics.  In 
the  debility  of  drunkards,  for  example,  which  is  the  result  of  over- 
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Stimulation,  tonica,  if  felt  at  all,  could  produce  only  a  slight  exdt«> 
meiit,  to  be  followed  by  still  greater  depression;  and  their  habitu&l 
use  would  only  hasten  the  fata!  iBsuc.  The  only  hope  in  the* 
caaes  is  in  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  The  habit  of  stimulatioa 
must  be  abandoned,  or  there  can  be  no  remedy.  With  future 
abstinence,  if  the  excitability  of  the  organs  has  not  been  fatally  im- 
paired,  and  no  destructive  disorganization  has  taken  place,  a  gradual 
amendment  and  ultimate  restoration  may  be  hoped  for,  under  th* 
recuperative  powers  of  the  system.  The  only  principle  upon  which 
tonica,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  used  with  propriety, 
rests  on  the  occasional  necessity  of  not  too  hastily  withdrawing  all 
support  from  the  system,  lest  fata!  prostration  should  ensue.  They 
may  sometimes  be  resorted  to,  as  a  feebler  stimulus  than  the  accus- 
tomed one,  in  order  that  the  transition  may  not  be  too  abrupt. 

2.  Tonics  cannot  bo  relied  on  when  the  debility  results  from  s 
constantly  operating  and  irremovable  cause.  They  would,  iii  such 
cases,  generally  prove  injurious  by  their  secondarily  debilitating 
influence,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  patient.  The  debility,  for  example,  resulting  from  cancer  caa- 
not  be  repaired  by  tonica.  They  may  occasionally  be  useful  in 
counteracting  accidental  debility  of  some  one  organ,  which  may  ba 
interfering  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  others;  but  the  generftl 
rule  holds  true, 

3.  Depression,  amounting  even  to  apparent  prostration  of  the 
system,  sometimes  depends  upon  an  active  and  overwhelming  con- 
gestion, or  extensive  inflammation  of  some  important  organ  or  tis- 
sue, as  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  peritoneum,  kc,  which  either 
concentrates  so  much  of  the  blood  and  nervous  force  in  one  part, 
that  there  is  insufficient  elsewhere  to  support  the  systemic  actions 
generally,  or  imnrediutely  cramps  the  organ  affected  so  as  to  arrest 
its  function,  and  thus  prostrate  all  dependent  functions.  In  cither 
of  these  cases,  tonic  medicines  could  be  of  no  service;  the  indica- 
tion being  by  depletory  measures  to  unload  the  congested  organ. 

*  4.  In  cases  of  great  or  sudden  and  transient  depression,  tonics 
are  of  little  or  no  service;  their  action  being  too  slow  and  mode* 
rate  to  meet  the  indication  presented.  "When  stimulation  is  re- 
quired, under  such  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  diffusible  stimulants  for  internal  use,  and  the  rubefacients 
externally. 

The  general  rule,  then,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tonics,  ia  that 
they  are  indicated  in  all  cases  of  depression  and  debility,  in  wliich 
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the  excitabilitj  has  not  been  exhausted  by  previous  stimulation, 
which  do  not, proceed  from  a  permanent  and  irremovable  cause, 
and  in  which  the  depression  is  neither  the  result  of  active  conges- 
tion or  irritation,  nor  so  sudden  and  transient  as  to  call  for  stimu- 
lation more  prompt  and  fugitive  than  that  which  characterizes  this 
class  of  medicines. 

Of  the  particular  diseases  in  which  tonics  may  be  used,  all  that 
can  be  advantageously  said  will  come  better  under  the  heading  of 
the  several  individual  medicines;  as  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
medicine  very  much  influences  its  application.  It  remains  here 
only  to  treat  of  their  precise  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  that  is 
known. 

Mode  cf  Operation.  Most  of  the  tonics  probably  act  directly  on 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  stimulating  im- 
mediately the  digestive  function;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  act  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  this  way.  It  was  for- 
merly thought)  and  some  still  think,  that  the  impression  made  on 
this  sur&ce  is  propagated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  the  sys- 
tem by  means  of  sympathy,  or  the  intervention  of  the  nervous 
centres;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  tonic  impression  is 
never  diflFused  in  this  way.  But,  when  it  is  considered  how  slowly 
the  tonics  act,  and  that  many  of  them,  particularly  those  of  mine- 
ral origin,  have  been  detected  by  chemical  reagents  in  the  blood  or 
secretions,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those,  the 
direct  influence  of  which  extends  beyond  the  digestive  organs, 
operate  through  the  route  of  the  circulation.  The  diflerent  modes 
of  action  of  the  different  tonics  may  be  included  under  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

1.  I  have  stated  that  some  appear  to  act  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, 80  far  as  their  immediate  tonic  influence  is  concerned,  on 
the  digestive  organs.  By  promoting  the  appetite  and  invigorating 
digestion,  they  cause  more  food  to  be  taken,  and  that  which  is  taken 
to  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  absorption  and  assimilation. 
They  thus  enrich  the  blood,  rendering  it  at  once  more  stimulating 
to  the  functions,  and  nutritive  to  the  tissues,  and  produce  indirectly 
the  general  tonic  eflects  upon  the  system  at  large.  Such  are  the 
mineral  acids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  simple  or  pure  bitters, 
which,  though  they  may  possibly  operate  directly  on  the  system 
through  absorption,  display  their  effects  much  more  obviously  upon 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

2.  Other  medicines  of  the  class  operate  directly  and  mainly  on 
the  blood  itself;  not  tbroagh  the  agency  of  the  digealWe  pxoceaa^ 
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Btimulation,  tonics,  if  felt  nt  all,  could  produce  only  a  sliglit  excite- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  still  greater  depression;  and  their  habitual 

N use  would  only  hasten  the  fatal  issue.     The  only  hope  in  these 

^^^L  oases  is  in  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  The  habit  of  stimulation 
^^H  must  be  abandoned,  or  there  can  be  no  remedy,  "With  future 
^^H  abstinence,  if  the  excitability  of  the  organs  has  not  been  fatally  im- 
^  paired,  and  no  destructive  disorganization  has  taken  place,  a  gradual     J 

amendment  and  ultimate  restoration  may  be  hoped  for,  under  the  I 
^^^  recuperative  powers  of  the  system.  The  only  principle  upon  which  M 
^^L  tonics,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  used  with  propriety,  I 
^^B  rests  on  the  occasional  necessity  of  not  loo  hastily  withdrawing  all  fl 
^^^     support  from  the  system,  lest  fatal  prostration  should  ensue.     They   ^ 


I 
I 

^_      to  t 

■     '^ 


may  sometimes  be  resorted  to,  as  a  feebler  stimulus  than  the  accus- 
tomed one,  in  order  that  the  transition  may  not  be  too  abrupt. 

2.  Tonics  cannot  be  relied  on  when  the  debility  results  from  a 
constantly  operating  and  irremovable  cause.  They  would,  in  such 
cases,  generally  prove  injurious  by  their  secondarily  debilitating 
influence,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  patient.  The  debility,  for  example,  resulting  from  cancer  can- 
not be  repaired  by  tonics.  They  may  occasionally  be  useful  ia 
counteracting  accidental  debility  of  some  one  organ,  which  msy  be 
interfering  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  others;  bat  the  general 
rule  holds  true. 

3.  Depression,  amounting  even  to  apparent  prostration  of  the 
system,  sometimes  depends  upon  an  active  and  overwhelming  con- 
gestion, or  extensive  inflammation  of  some  important  organ  or  tis- 
sue, as  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  peritoneum,  ice,  which  either 
oonceotrates  so  much  of  the  blood  and  nervous  force  in  one  part, 
that  there  is  insufBcient  elsewhere  to  support  the  systemic  actions 
generally,  or  imnrediately  cramps  the  organ  affected  so  as  to  arrest 
its  function,  and  thus  prostrate  all  dependent  functions.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  tonic  medicines  could  be  of  no  service;  the  indica- 
tion being  by  depletory  measures  to  unload  the  congested  organ. 
■  4.  In  cases  of  great  or  sudden  and  transient  depression,  tonica 
are  of  little  or  no  service ;  their  action  being  too  slow  and  modo* 
rate  to  meet  the  indication  presented.  When  stimulation  is  re- 
quired, under  such  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  diflosible  stimulants  for  internal  use,  and  the  rubefacienta 
externally. 

The  general  rule,  then,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tonics,  is  that 
they  are  indicated  in  all  cases  of  depression  and  debility,  in  which 
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the  excitability  has  not  been  exhausted  by  previous  stimulation, 
which  do  not/ proceed  from  a  permanent  and  irremovable  cause, 
and  in  which  the  depression  is  neither  the  result  of  active  conges- 
tion or  irritation,  nor  so  sudden  and  transient  as  to  call  for  stimu- 
lation more  prompt  and  fugitive  than  that  which  characterizes  this 
class  of  medicines. 

Of  the  particular  diseases  in  which  tonics  may  be  used,  all  that 
can  be  advantageously  said  will  come  better  under  the  heading  of 
the  several  individual  medicines;  as  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
medicine  very  much  influences  its  application.  It  remains  here 
only  to  treat  of  their  precise  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  that  is 
known. 

Mode  of  Operaiion.  Most  of  the  tonics  probably  act  directly  on 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  stimulating  im- 
mediately the  digestive  function;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  act  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  this  way.  It  was  for- 
merly thought)  and  some  still  think,  that  the  impression  made  on 
this  surface  is  propagated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  the  sys- 
tem by  means  of  sympathy,  or  the  intervention  of  the  nervous 
centres;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  tonic  impression  is 
never  diffused  in  this  way.  But,  when  it  is  considered  how  slowly 
the  tonics  act,  and  that  many  of  them,  particularly  those  of  mine- 
ral origin,  have  been  detected  by  chemical  reagents  in  the  blood  or 
secretions,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those,  the 
direct  influence  of  which  extends  beyond  the  digestive  organs, 
operate  through  the  route  of  the  circulation.  The  different  modes 
of  action  of  the  different  tonics  may  be  included  under  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

1.  I  have  stated  that  some  appear  to  act  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, so  far  as  their  immediate  tonic  influence  is  concerned,  on 
the  digestive  organs.  By  promoting  the  appetite  and  invigorating 
digestion,  they  cause  more  food  to  be  taken,  and  that  which  is  taken 
to  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  absorption  and  assimilation. 
They  thus  enrich  the  blood,  rendering  it  at  once  more  stimulating 
to 'the  functions,  and  nutritive  to  the  tissues,  and  produce  indirectly 
the  general  tonic  effects  upon  the  system  at  large.  Such  are  the 
mineral  acids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  simple  or  pure  bitters, 
which,  though  they  may  possibly  operate  directly  on  the  system 
through  absorption,  display  their  effects  much  more  obviously  upon 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

2.  Other  medicines  of  the  class  operate  directly  and  mainly  on 
the  Mood  itself;  not  'through  the  agency  of  the  digealWe  pxoceaa^ 
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but  by  intimate  admixture  with  that  fluid,  ioto  wtich  they  Soil 
admission,  cither  bj  venous  absorption,  or  tbrougb  tbs  lacteals  ot 
intestiual  lymphatics.  They  may  act  either  1.  by  enteriog  imme- 
diately into  the  composition  of  some  one  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  the  blood,  2.  by  modifying  the  vital  condition  of  ita  organised 
constituents,  or  3.  by  favouring,  through  a  stimulant  infiuenoe  on 
its  vital  properties,  tho  physiological  actions  which  are  conataotly 
going  on  within  it,  and  thuscontributingtoits  full  development  and 
maintenance.  The  blood  ihus  elevated  in  its  constitution,  performs 
its  offices  in  the  economy  with  more  vigour,  and  operates  with  a  tonic 
influence  on  all  the  functions.  Upon  this  principle  it  probably  is 
that  the  preparations  of  iron  chiefly  act;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  peculiar  influences  of  cod-liver  oil  in  disease,  in  aorae 
measure,  to  analogous  modifications  produced  by  it  in  the  blood, 

3.  Most  of  the  class  probably  operate  directly  upon  the  ultimaU 
organic  conatituenta  of  the  tissues,  entering  the  circulation  either 
unchanged  or  more  or  less  modified,  and  distributed  everywhere  by 
-the  blood  as  a  mere  vehicle;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  operate  also  upon  the  vital  properties  of  that  fluid,  through  tha 
same  power  by  which  they  affect  the  similar  properties  of  the  solids. 
How  it  is  precisely  that  they  affect  the  ultimate  organic  constitu- 
ents  of  the  body  is  conjectural.  They  may  act  merely  by  their 
presence,  or  they  may  enter  into  a  sort  of  chemical  union  with  th« 
living  matter,  though  I  am  inclined  preferably  to  the  former  of 
these  views.  At  all  events,  some  of  them  have  been  found,  on 
chemical  investigation,  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues.  It  is  probabla 
that  each  distinct  function  is  performed  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  special  power  in  the  ultimate  organic  cells,  nuclei,  or  mola- 
cules  of  the  organ,  and  tonics  may  operate  simply  by  stimulating 
this  power  into  a  somewhat  increased  activity.  But  we  may  ad- 
vance one  step  further,  and  adopt  the  very  plausible  opinion,  that 
io  all  the  tissues  there  is  a  certain  vital  cohesion  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  due  performance  of  the  function,  and  that  tonics  are 
moderate  stimulants  to  this  cohesion.  To  this  mode  of  action  we 
may  ascribe  in  part  the  greater  firmness  of  the  tissues,  especially 
the  muscles  and  blood-vessels;  and  to  this  perhaps  also  that  condi- 
tion of  tho  nervous  centres,  resulting  from  the  use  of  certain  tonic^ 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  exercise  their  proper  functions  more 
energetically,  and  have  greater  power  of  resistance  to  all  kinds  oS 
disturbing  influences,  Snch  an  inflaencc  is  exhibited  in  the  con- 
trol evinced  by  some  of  the  metallic  tonics  over  various  nervous 
diseases,  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  neurol^a. 
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Before  considering  the  Bereral  tonic  medicines,  with  their  subdi- 
visions, I  propose  to  give  a  snccinct  account  of  various  influences 
of  a  tonic  character,  which,  though  not  strictly  medicinal,  are  often 
very  useful  in  disease,  and  must  therefore  rank  among  remedies. 

L  TONIC  DIET. 

A  proper  r^ulation  of  the  diet  is  indispensable  to  the  obtaining 
of  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  tonic  medicines.  Expe- 
rience has  established  the  fact,  beyond  controversy,  that  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food  is  best  suited  for  man.  There  can 
be  as  little  doubt,  on  the  score  of  experience,  that  animal  food  is 
more  supporting  to  the  system,  and  more  stimulating  than  vege- 
table.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  a  relative  increase  of  the  former  in 
the  diet,  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  produced  by  tonic  medicines; 
proceeding  at  first  from  a  direct  excitant  impression  on  the  sto- 
mach, and  subsequently  from  an  augmented  richness  of  the  blood. 
A  long  continued  excess  of  animal  food  leads  also,  like  an  abuse 
of  tonicSi  either  to  plethora  with  its  dangers,  or  to  a  complication 
of  diminished  excitability  with  local  inflammation.  We  may, 
therefore,  rank  the  use  of  animal  food,  beyond  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion, among  tonic  influences;  and  when  an  indication  exists  for 
this  class  of  medicines,  there  is  generally  a  coincident  indication 
for  the  modification  of  diet  referred  to. 

As  the  main  object  of  tonics  is  usually  not  merely  to  stimulate 
the  functions,  but  to  obviate  debility  by  sustaining,  through  the 
process  of  nutrition,  a  due  state  of  the  organization,  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  there  must  be  nutrient  material 
for  them  to  operate  with.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow, 
that  the  quantity  or  richness  of  the  food  taken  should  be  increased ; 
for  the  patient  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  more  than  his 
digestive  powers  could  manage ;  and  the  end  desired  is  attained  by 
a  more  thorough  assimilation,  and  less  waste  of  the  nutriment, 
through  the  greater  energy  given  to  digestion  by  the  medicine. 
In  judging,  therefore,  as  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  food,  the  practitioner  must  take  previous  habits  into  consider- 
ation; and,  if  the  diet  should  be  found  to  have  been  in  excess,  in 
reference  to  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  there  would  be 
no  propriety  in  augmenting  it,  at  least  until  the  balance  should  be 
restored. 

The  kind  of  food  previously  used  must  also  be  allowed  to  modify 
the  prescription.    If  *the  diet  had  been  exclusively  vegetable,  it  is 
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but  bj  intimate,  admixture  with  that  fluid,  into  which  thej  find 
admission,  either  by  venous  absorption,  or  through  the  lacteals  or 
intestinal  lymphatics.  They  may  act  either  1.  by  entering  imme- 
diately into  the  composition  of  some  one  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  the  blood,  2.  by  modifying  the  vital  condition  of  its  organized 
constituents,  or  3.  by  favouring,  through  a  stimulant  influence  on 
its  vital  properties,  the  physiological  actions  which  are  constantly 
going  on  within  it,  and  thus  contributing  to  its  full  development  and 
maintenance.  The  blood  thus  elevated  in  its  constitution,  performs 
its  offices  in  the  economy  with  more  vigour,  and  operates  with  a  tonic 
influence  on  all  the  functions.  Upon  this  principle  it  probably  is 
that  the  preparations  of  iron  chiefly  act;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  peculiar  influences  of  cod-liver  oil  in  disease,  in  some 
measure,  to  analogous  modifications  produced  by  it  in  the  blood. 

8.  Most  of  the  class  probably  operate  directly  upon  the  ultimate 
organic  constituents  of  the  tissues,  entering  the  circulation  either 
unchanged  or  more  or  less  modified,  and  distributed  everywhere  by 
the  blood  as  a  mere  vehicle;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  operate  also  upon  the  vital  properties  of  that  fluid,  through  the 
same  power  by  which  they  affect  the  similar  properties  of  the  solids. 
How  it  is  precisely  that  they  affect  the  ultimate  organic  constitu- 
ents of  the  body  is  conjectural.  They  may  act  merely  by  their 
presence,  or  they  may  enter  into  a  sort  of  chemical  union  with  the 
living  matter,  though  I  am  inclined  preferably  to  the  former  of 
these  views.  At  all  events,  some  of  them  have  been  found,  on 
chemical  investigation,  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues.  It  is  probable 
that  each  distinct  function  is  performed  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  special  power  in  the  ultimate  organic  cells,  nuclei,  or  mole- 
cules of  the  organ,  and  tonics  may  operate  simply  by  stimulating 
this  power  into  a  somewhat  increased  activity.  But  we  may  ad* 
vance  one  step  further,  and  adopt  the  very  plausible  opinion,  that 
in  all  the  tissues  there  is  a  certain  vital  cohesion  which  is  essen* 
tial  to  the  due  performance  of  the  function,  and  that  tonics  are 
moderate  stimulants  to  this  cohesion.  To  this  mode  of  action  we 
may  ascribe  in  part  the  greater  firmness  of  the  tissues,  especially 
the  muscles  and  blood-vessels;  and  to  this  perhaps  also  that  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres,  resulting  from  the  use  of  certain  tonics, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  exercise  their  proper  functions  mora 
energetically,  and  have  greater  power  of  resistance  to  all  kinds  of 
disturbing  influences.  Such  an  influence  is  exhibited  in  the  con- 
trol evinced  by  some  of  the  metallic  tonics  over  various  nervous 
diaeaaes,  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  neuralgia. 
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Before  considering  ihe  several  tonic  medicines,  with  their  subdi- 
visions,  I  propose  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  various  influences 
of  a  tonic  character,  which,  though  not  strictly  medicinal,  are  often 
verj  useful  in  disease,  and  must  therefore  rank  among  remedies. 

L  TONIC  DIET. 

A  proper  r^ulation  of  the  diet  is  indispensable  to  the  obtaining 
of  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  tonic  medicines.  Expe- 
rience has  established  the  fact,  beyond  controversy,  that  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food  is  best  suited  for  man.  There  can 
be  as  little  doubt,  on  the  score  of  experience,  that  animal  food  is 
more  supporting  to  the  system,  and  more  stimulating  than  vege- 
table.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  a  relative  increase  of  the  former  in 
the  diet,  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  produced  by  tonic  medicines; 
proceeding  at  first  from  a  direct  excitant  impression  on  the  sto- 
mach, and  subsequently  from  an  augmented  richness  of  the  blood. 
A  long  continued  excess  of  animal  food  leads  also,  like  an  abuse 
of  tonicSi  either  to  plethora  with  its  dangers,  or  to  a  complication 
of  diminished  excitability  with  local  inflammation.  We  may, 
therefore,  rank  the  use  of  animal  food,  beyond  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion, among  tonic  influences;  and  when  an  indication  exists  for 
this  class  of  medicines,  there  is  generally  a  coincident  indication 
for  the  modification  of  diet  referred  to. 

As  the  main  object  of  tonics  is  usually  not  merely  to  stimulate 
the  functions,  but  to  obviate  debility  by  sustaining,  through  the 
process  of  nutrition,  a  due  state  of  the  organization,  it  is  obvious 
tliat,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  there  must  be  nutrient  material 
for  them  to  operate  with.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow, 
that  the  quantity  or  richness  of  the  food  taken  should  be  increased ; 
for  the  patient  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  more  than  his 
digestive  powers  could  manage;  and  the  end  desired  is  attained  by 
a  more  thorough  assimilation,  and  less  waste  of  the  nutriment, 
through  the  greater  energy  given  to  digestion  by  the  medicine. 
In  judging,  therefore,  as  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  food,  the  practitioner  must  take  previous  habits  into  consider- 
ation; and,  if  the  diet  should  be  found  to  have  been  in  excess,  in 
reference  to  the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  there  would  be 
no  propriety  in  augmenting  it,  at  least  until  the  balance  should  be 
restored. 

The  kind  of  food  previously  used  must  also  be  allowed  to  modify 
the  prescription.    If  *the  diet  had  been  exclusively  vegetable,  it  is 
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obvious  that  a  relatively  smaller  quantity  of  animal  food  should  be 
directed;  if  exclusively  animal,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  end,  to  employ  it  more  freely. 

Beference  must  also  be  had  to  the  habits  of  the  patient  in  rela- 
tion to  exercise.  Food  is  consumed  by  bodily  exertion,  and  the 
greater  the  latter  is,  the  more  will  be  required  of  the  former.  To 
produce  a  tonic  effect,  therefore,  a  greater  elevation  of  the  diet 
would  be  necessary  in  a  person  of  active,  than  in  one  of  sedentary 
habits. 

The  quality  of  the  animal  food  employed  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  its  quantity.  Some  kinds  are  more  stimulant,  some 
more  nutritious,  and  some  more  digestible  than  others.  The  most 
stimulating  may  produce  an  excitant  efiTect  greater  than  desired; 
but  food  can  scarcely  be  too  nutritious,  or  too  easily  digested  for 
tonic  purposes.  A  few  words,  therefore,  on  the  more  common 
articles  of  animal  food,  in  reference  to  these  points,  may  not  be  oat 
of  place  here. 

One  of  the  lowest  varieties  of  animal  food  in  stimulant  and  nutri- 
tive properties,  taking  bulk  into  consideration,  is  milk;  but  it  i« 
easy  of  digestion,  and  may  be  preferred  in  a  tonic  course  when  the 
digestion  is  feeble,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  have  been 
those  of  abstinence.    The  same  may  be  said,  in  less  degree,  of  its 
derivative  butter.    Another  derivative,  cheese^  while  probably  not 
more  nutritious,  is  more  difficult  of  digestion,  and,  in  consequence 
of  chemical  changes,  often  much  more  stimulating.    The  latter, 
therefore,  should  not  be  given  when  the  stomach  is  feeble.    Next 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  nutritive  and  excitant  power,  are  oysfert, 
eggs,  and  the  lighter  kinds  oi  fish;  and  these  are  all  generally  easy 
of  digestion,  when  properly  prepared.    Raw  oysters,  particulariy 
salt  oysters,  are  themselves  stomachic,  oflen  exciting  the  appetite, 
generally  easy  of  digestion,  and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  a  tonio 
regimen.    The  eggs  should  be  soft  boiled;  or,  if  hard,  should  be 
grated  very  finely  so  as  to  overcome  their  cohesion,  and  render  them 
more  easily  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.    Next  come  the  different 
kinds  of  poultry  toith  white  fleshy  and  aft;er  these  the  ordinary  meats, 
as  mutton  and  beef.    The  dark-fleshed  poultry,  as  ducks  and  geese^ 
and  all  the  varieties  of  pork,  are  most  stimulant  and  most  difficult 
of  digestion,  and,  though  highly  nutritious  also,  should  be  used 
only  when  the  digestive  powers  are  strong,  and  exercise  is  taken 
abundantly.     Wild  animal  food  is  preferable  to  the  same  varieties 
taine,  as  being  more  easily  digested.    On  tlie  same  score,  aduU 
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animal  food  is  preferable  to  the  very  young^  which  is  too  stringy,  and 
less  natritive,  pr  to  the  very  old,  which  is  often  very  tough.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  fowls,  are  preferable  to  veal,  lamb,  and  chickens. 
Very  fat  meais^  though  stimalant  and  nutritious,  are  not  so  easily 
digested,  and  often  unsuitable.  Salt  meats  are  less  nutritious  than 
^the  fresh,  and  also  less  digestible,  and,  though  often  admissible,  par- 
ticularly in  small  quantities  as  condiments,  should  be  excluded,  as 
main  articles  of  diet,  when  the  digestion  is  feeble.  The  mode  of  cook- 
ing, too,  has  much  influence  over  the  quality  of  the  food.  Boiling 
renders  meats  less  nutritious,  and  therefore  less  suitable  for  a  tonic 
diet  Frying^  and  other  modes  of  preparation,  in  which  butter  and  fats 
are  heated  with  the  meat  to  the  point  of  decomposition,  are  unsuit- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  indigestible,  as  well  as  irritant  character, 
often  imparted  to  the  food.  Roasting^  broiling^  baking^  and  stewing 
are  more  appropriate  modes  of  treatment  Satips^  which  contain 
the  extractive,  gelatin,  and  other  soluble  parts  of  meat,  are  more 
stimulant  and  less  nutritious  than  solid  flesh,  and,  though  they  may 
be  employed,  should  never  be  relied  on.  The  essences  are  too 
stimulating  for  a  mere  tonic  course.  Whatever  food  is  taken 
should  be  thoroughly  masticated.  Vegetable  food  of  easy  diges- 
tion should  not  be  excluded;  for,  though  destitute  of  tonic  proper- 
ties, it  imparts  qualities  to  the  blood  which  are  indispensable,  and 
without  which  there  would  be  constant  danger  of  producing  a 
scorbutic  character  of  that  fluid.  Potatoes,  from  their  highly 
nutrient  and  antiscorbutic  properties,  are  very  useful  in  a  tonic 
regimen. 

2.  EXERCISE  AS  A  TONIC. 

This  is  an  invaluable  tonic  measure  in  debility.  There  arc  two 
kinds  of  exercise,  which,  though  they  produce  the  same  ultimate 
effect,  operate  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and  are  calculated 
to  meet  somewhat  diflFerent  indications;  active,  namely,  and  passive. 
Active  exercise  is  that  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  will; 
passive,  that  in  which  the  will  is  quiescent,  and  extraneous  influ- 
ences operate.  Walking,  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  rowing,  and 
the  various  gymnastic  movements  are  examples  of  the  former; 
riding  on  horseback,  driving,  steaming,  sailing,  &c.,  of  the  latter. 
The  two  are  frequently  more  or  less  combined.  Thus,  in  the 
active  exercise  of  rowing,  while  the  muscles  of  the  extreniities  are 
operating  under  the  will,  the  whole  frame  is  jarred  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  boat;  and  in  the  passive  exercise  on  horseback,  while 
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the  body  la  sliakea  by  tbe  motions  of  tbe  horse,  the  muscles  are 
employed  in  regulating  the  animal,  and  maintaining  the  position 
of  the  rider.  Active  exercise  is  always  primarily  partial;  passive 
is  usually  general,  affecting  every  part  of  the  body,  though  this  id  not 
necessarily  the  case  in  all  instances ;  for  a  part  only  of  the  body 
may  be  agitated ;  as  in  that  kind  of  exercise  of  the  stomach  recom- 
mended by  llaUled  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  in  which  tfa« 
body  being  bent,  and  the  hands  pressed  backward  beneath  the 
epigastrium,  gentle  and  quickly  repealed  succuasions  are  given  to 
tbe  organ  by  ibe  upward  movement  of  tlie  fingers. 

It  is  not  difBcult  to  explain  the  tonic  eft'ects  of  exercise.  In  tl 
active  variety,  the  cerebral  centres  are  first  simulated;  then  tl 
muscles;  then  the  heart  through  the  organic  nervous  centres; 
finally  all  the  functions  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
rapidity  of  the  blood  flowing  everywhere  through  the  capillarie^l 
to  which  these  functions  are  indebted  for  the  supply  at  once 
Btimulus  and  material.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise,  varyii 
according  to  the  state  of  the  individual,  is  requisite  to  support  tht 
functions  in  a  condition  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  general 
strength.  A  moderate  excess  beyond  this  amount  will  produce 
only  a  moderate  stimulation,  or  in  other  words  a  tonic  effect;  fl 
great  excess  gives  rise  to  proportional  excitement,  and  may  provt 
powerfully  stimulant.  The  general  laws  above  given,  in  reforeitfle 
to  tonic  medicines,  are  applicable  to  this  remedial  measure^  la  a 
state  of  debility,  if  the  exercise  be  moderately  increased,  it  will 
increase  strength,  by  supporting  all  the  organic  functions,  aod 
among  the  rest  digestion,  sanguification,  and  nutrition.  In  perfect 
health,  if  urged  beyond  the  point  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of 
this  condition,  it  leads  to  the  evils  before  described  as  the  result 
of  the  abuse  of  tonics.  In  either  case,  if  used  in  great  excess,  » 
OS  to  stimulate  actively,  it  exhausts  the  excitability,  and  may  thus 
lead  to  secondary  prostration  and  debility.  It  is  perceived,  ther» 
fore,  that  the  employment  of  active  exercise  as  a  tonic  requires  tlitt 
same  judgment  and  discrimination  as  that  of  the  medicines  belong^ 
ing  to  the  class.  The  general  rule  is  to  proportion  the  amount  otW 
to  the  strength,  and  never  to  push  it  so  far  ns  to  occasion  secondaiy 
exhaustion.  A  slight  feeling  of  fatigue  may  be  considered  as  ai 
evidence  that  it  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  for  the  time.  ' 

In  passive  eavrdse,  as  a  general  rule,  all  parts  of  the  body  arC 
excited  by  the  agitation  equably  and  moderately.  The  blood  an* 
nervous  power  are,  therefore,  invited  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  W 
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the  seat  of  every  fanction,  and  a  moderate  dififusive  tonic  effect  is 
experienced  throughout  the  system.    It  may  be  said  that,  as  there 
is  only  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  and  certain  amount  of  nervous 
power  in  the  body,  you  cannot  increase  these,  in  the  system  at 
large,  through  any  immediate  influence,  and,  therefore,  that  such  a 
diffiisive  tonic  effect  as  I  have  referred  to  is  impossible.    But  the 
whole  nervous  power  is  never  called  into  full  exercise  in  healthy 
and,  though  it  cannot  be  indefinitely  drawn  upon,  yet  it  may  be  so  in 
a  moderate  degree,  beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  system ;  and 
its  influence,  therefore,  may  be  everywhere  in  the  same  degree 
augmented.    In  reference  to  the  blood,  if  the  whole  quantity  can- 
not be  increased,  yet  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  may;  so  that  a 
greater  amount  is  present  within  a  given  time  in  all  the  organs. 
Besides,  so  far  as  concerns  the  smaller  vessels  or  capillaries,  where 
alone  the  blood  is  operative  in  sustaining  the  functions,  the  quan- 
tity may  certainly  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  in  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  which  serve  mainly  for  its  conveyance,  or  in 
the  spleen,  which  probably  often  acts  as  a  mere  receptacle.    It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  all  the  organic  functions  may  be 
moderately  excited  at  the  same  time ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  effect 
of  passive  exercise.    In  consequence  of  the  equable  and  diffusive 
character  of  its  influence,  it  has  an  advantage  over  active  exercise 
in  cases  of  great  debility.    In  the  latter,  a  slight  excess  of  mus- 
cular action  may  call  the  heart  into  inordinate  and  even  dangerous 
excitement.    Patients   greatly  debilitated  have  sometimes  fallen 
dead,  upon  slight  exertion,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  action 
and  consequent  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  heart ;  and,  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  such  a  result,  there  may  be  liability  to  serious  con- 
gestions, to  hemorrhage,  and  even  to  cardiac  hypertrophy.    So 
also,  the  encephalon  may  be  inordinately  stimulated  through  the 
influence  sent  up  to  it  by  the  excited  muscles,  demanding  through 
the  nerve  centres  a  supply  of  blood.    Again,  the  over-excitement 
of  particular  organs  leads  to  deficiency  of  action  or  depression  in 
others;  as  shown  in  the  result  of  violent  exercise  taken  imme- 
diately after  a  full  meal;  the  powers  of  the  system  being  concen- 
trated in  the  muscular,  and  its  immediately  subsidiary  functions, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  digestive,  so  that  the  food  remains  un- 
acted on.    In  short,  the  influence  of  active  exercise  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  partial,  and  therefore  liable  to  occasion  local  excess  or 
deficiency  of  function ;  that  of  passive  exercise  is  general,  and  more 
equable,  and  therefore  safer  when  the  object  is  to  correct  great 
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the  body  is  shaken  by  the  motions  of  the  horse,  the  muscles  are 
employed  in  regulating  the  animal,  and  maintainin^g  the  position 
of  the  rider.  Active  exercise  is  always  primarily  partial ;  passive 
ia  usually  general,  affecting  every  part  of  the  body,  though  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  in  all  instances ;  for  a  part  only  of  the  body 
may  be  agitated ;  as  in  that  kind  of  exercise  of  the  stomach  recom* 
mended  by  Halsted  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  in  which  the 
body  being  bent,  and  the  hands  pressed  backward  beneath  the 
epigastrium,  gentle  and  quickly  repeated  succussions  are  given  to 
the  organ  by  the  upward  movement  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  tonic  effects  of  exercise.    In  tbe 
active  variety,  the  cerebral  centres  are  first  stimulated;  then  tbe 
muscles;  then  the  heart  through  the  organic  nervous  centres;  and 
finally  all  the  functions  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  blood  flowing  everywhere  through  the  capillariea; 
to  which  these  functions  are  indebted  for  the  supply  at  once  of 
stimulus  and  material.    A  certain  amount  of  exercise,  varying 
according  to  the  state  of  the  individual,  is  requisite  to  support  Uie 
functions  in  a  condition  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  genenl 
strength.    A  moderate  excess  beyond  this  amount  will  prodaoe 
only  a  moderate  stimulation,  or  in  other  words  a  tonic  efi^t;  t 
great  excess  gives  rise  to  proportional  excitement,  and  may  prove 
powerfully  stimulant.    The  general  laws  above  given,  in  reference 
to  tonic  medicines,  are  applicable  to  this  remedial  measure.    In  a 
state  of  debility,  if  the  exercise  be  moderately  increased,  it  will 
increase  strength,  by  supporting  all  the  organic  functions,  and 
among  the  rest  digestion,  sanguification,  and  nutrition.     In  perfect 
health,  if  urged  beyond  the  point  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of 
this  condition,  it  leads  to  the  evils  before  described  as  the  result 
of  the  abuse  of  tonics.    In  either  case,  if  used  in  great  excess,  so 
as  to  stimulate  actively,  it  exhausts  the  excitability,  and  may  thus 
lead  to  secondary  prostration  and  debility.    It  is  perceived,  there* 
fore,  that  the  employment  of  active  exercise  as  a  tonic  requires  the 
same  judgment  and  discrimination  as  that  of  the  medicines  belong- 
ing to  the  class.    The  general  rule  is  to  proportion  the  amount  of  il 
to  the  strength,  and  never  to  push  it  so  far  as  to  occasion  secondary 
exhaustion.    A  slight  feeling  of  fatigue  may  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  that  it  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  for  the  time. 

In  passive  exercise^  as  a  general  rule,  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
excited  by  the  agitation  equably  and  moderately.  The  blood  and 
nervous  power  are,  therefore,  invited  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  to 
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the  seat  of  every  fonctioiii  and  a  moderate  diffusive  tonic  effect  is 
experienced  throughout  the  system.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  there 
is  only  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  and  certain  amount  of  nervous 
power  in  the  body,  yoa  cannot  increase  these,  in  the  system  at 
large,  through  any  immediate  influence,  and,  therefore,  that  such  a 
diffusive  tonic  effect  as  I  have  referred  to  is  impossible.  But  the 
whole  nervous  power  is  never  called  into  full  exercise  in  health, 
andf  though  it  cannot  be  indefinitely  drawn  upon,  yet  it  may  be  so  in 
a  moderate  degree,  beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  system ;  and 
its  influence,  therefore,  may  be  everywhere  in  the  same  degree 
augmented.  In  reference  to  the  blood,  if  the  whole  quantity  can- 
not be  increased,  yet  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  may;  so  that  a 
greater  amount  is  present  within  a  given  time  in  all  the  organs. 
Besides,  so  far  as  concerns  the  smaller  vessels  or  capillaries,  where 
alone  the  blood  is  operative  in  sustaining  the  functions,  the  quan- 
tity may  certainly  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  in  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  which  serve  mainly  for  its  conveyance,  or  in 
the  spleeOi  which  probably  often  acts  as  a  mere  receptacle.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  all  the  organic  functions  may  be 
moderately  excited  at  the  same  time ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  effect 
of  passive  exercise.  In  consequence  of  the  equable  and  diffusive 
character  of  its  influence,  it  has  an  advantage  over  active  exercise 
in  cases  of  great  debility.  In  the  latter,  a  slight  excess  of  mus- 
cular action  may  call  the  heart  into  inordinate  and  even  dangerous 
excitement.  Patients  greatly  debilitated  have  sometimes  fallen 
dead,  upon  slight  exertion,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  action 
and  consequent  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  heart ;  and,  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  such  a  result,  there  may  be  liability  to  serious  con- 
gestions, to  hemorrhage,  and  even  to  cardiac  hypertrophy.  So 
also,  the  encephalon  may  be  inordinately  stimulated  through  the 
influence  sent  up  to  it  by  the  excited  muscles,  demanding  through 
the  nerve  centres  a  supply  of  blood.  Again,  the  over-excitement 
of  particular  organs  leads  to  deficiency  of  action  or  depression  in 
others;  as  shown  in  the  result  of  violent  exercise  taken  imme- 
diately afler  a  full  meal ;  the  powers  of  the  system  being  concen- 
trated in  the  muscular,  and  its  immediately  subsidiary  functions, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  digestive,  so  that  the  food  remains  un- 
acted on.  In  short,  the  influence  of  active  exercise  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  partial,  and  therefore  liable  to  occasion  local  excess  or 
deficiency  of  function;  that  of  passive  exercise  is  general,  and  more 
equable,  and  therefore  safer  when  the  object  is  to  correct  great 
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general  debility,  especially  when  associated  with  morbid  tendencies 
of  any  organ,  as  of  the  heart,  which  active  exertion  may  serve  to 
aggravate,  or  call  into  operation. 

Yet  passive  exercise  is  alone  insuiBcient;  for  there  are  certain 
functions,  such  as  that  of  muscular  motion,  which  can  be  performed 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  will,  and  which  will  suflFer  if  per- 
mitted to   remain  quiescent.    Though  the  instruments  of  these 
functions  may  be  invigorated,  so  far  as  their  nutrition  is  concerned, 
by  passive  exercise;  yet  they  will  not  operate  efficiently  for  their 
peculiar  purposes  unless  sustained  in  a  due  habit  of  action.    On 
the  whole,  therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen  a  weakened  system  in 
all  points,  it  is  advisable  to  combine  more  or  less  together  botb 
kinds  of  exercise. 

Partial  or  local  weakness  may  always  be  treated  with  partial 
exercise,  whether  active  or  passive.  Thus,  a  limb  which  has  become 
enfeebled,  and  incompletely  paralyzed  by  long  rest,  as,  for  example^ 
an  arm  or  a  leg  in  which  the  muscles  have  been  restrained  bj 
bandaging,  may  be  restored  to  its  original  powers  by  cohstandj 
repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  use  it ;  and  attention 
h^  already  been  called  to  a  useful  method  of  producing  passive 
exercise  of  the  stomach  in  pure  dyspepsia. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  mental,  or  purely  cere- 
bral functions  as  well  as  to  the  others.  These  may  also  be  divided 
into  the  active  and  passive,  the  former  being  voluntary,  as  the 
intellectual  functions,  the  latter  involuntary,  as  the  emotional.  In 
debility  of  the  active  functions,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  restore 
due  vigour,  to  exercise  them  actively  through  the  will  of  the 
patient;  in  that  of  the  passive,  to  exercise  them  passively,  by  80 
regulating  extraneous  influences  as  to  excite  them  into  operation. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  several  varieties  of  exercise  most  resorted  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

Modes  of  Active  Exercise.  Upon  the  whole,  walking  is  probably 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  active  exercise,  in  cases  of 
simple  general  debility.  It  should  be  continued  at  one  time  no 
longer  than  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  sense  of  fatigue,  and 
should  be  frequently  repeated.  The  amount  must,  of  course,  be 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  patient.  It  should  never,  in  de- 
bility, be  so  rapid  as  to  induce  much  palpitation  of  the  heart 
When  the  weather  is  such  as  to  forbid  the  invalid  to  walk  in  the 
open  air,  he  should  take  the  exercise  within  doors,  throwing  up  the 
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windows,  so  as  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  and  maintaining  a  tempera- 
ture in  the  apartment,  somewhat  below  that  which  is  comfortable  to 
him  when  seated. 

Other  and  more  energetic  modes  of  active  exercise  are  running^ 
leaping^  fcre$tlingj  the  various  kinds  of  bodily  labour,  athletic  games, 
as  those  of  qmits,  ballplaying,  bullet-rolling,  bar-pitching,  kc,  and, 
within  doors,  dancing,  billiarda,  ninepins,  the  use  of  dumb-bells, 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,'  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  &c.  It  is  often 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  invalid  may  be  duly  amused  or  inte- 
rested,  to  vary  the  modes  of  exercise  to  suit  his  taste  or  caprices ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  having  a  considerable  list  out  of  which 
to  choose.  To  those  already  mentioned,  as  suitable  for  patients 
confined  to  their  houses,  may  be  added,  sawing  and  spUUing  wood, 
rubbing  furniture,  and  various  other  household  operations,  which, 
by  amusing  the  patient  with  the  idea  of  usefulness,  may  lessen  the 
irksomeness  of  the  measure,  considered  merely  in  a  therapeutic 
point  of  view.  Indeed,  this  idea  should  be  carried  out  in  all  plans 
of  exercise.  There  should  be  some  other  ostensible  object  than  that 
merely  of  improving  health.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  become 
interested  in  the  act,  occupation,  or  pursuit  for  itself  alone.  Other 
advantages  of  this  diversity  of  plans  are  that,  by  a  proper  choice 
among  them,  we  may  duly  proportion  the  activity  of  the  exercise 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  vari- 
ous muscles  brought  into  play  in  the  different  methods,  we  may  by 
successive  changes  operate  on  the  whole  system  of  voluntary 
muscles,  or  bring  some  particular  method  to  bear  upon  special 
muscles  or  organs,  which  may  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of  invigor- 
ation.  But  in  all  the  methods  referred  to,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  excess;  and  this  is  particularly  necessary  of  those  which  have 
in  themselves  something  fascinating  or  seductive.  Serious  evils, 
for  example,  have  sometimes  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  dancing, 
and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  modes  of  exercise  above  referred  to  are  often  useful,  not  only 
by  their  tonic  influence  on  the  muscular  system  directly,  and  other 
systems  indirectly,  but  also  by  a  derivative  influence,  tending  to 
draw  away  an  excess  of  blood  and  nervous  action  from  internal 
organs,  congested  or  chronically  inflamed.  Every  one  of  sedentary 
and  studious  habits  must  have  been  sensible  of  the  great  relief,  in 
instances  of  visceral  uneasiness,  or  oppressed  and  clouded  thought, 
afforded  by  rising  and  walking  briskly  for  some  time,  or  otherwise 
actively  employing  the  voluntary  muscles;  and  chronic  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  liver,  stomach,  brain,  &c.,  may  often  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  systematic  external  derivation  of  the  same  kind. 

Modes  of  Passive  Exercise.     Horseback  exercise  is   probably  the 
most  effective,  and  generally  applicable,  of  all  the  different  passive 
methods.    It  is,  however,  too  fatiguing  for  great  debility.   Moderate 
at  first,   it  should  be  gradually  increased  with  the  increasing 
strength  and  tolerance;  and  a  patient  who  has  commenced  with 
less  than  a  mile,  may  often  extend  his  rides  to  fifteen  or  twentj 
miles  daily  with  propriety.    It  is  more  especially  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera  are  enfeebled.    No 
remedy,  probably,  is  more  effectual  in  pure  dyspepsia;  and,  since 
the  times  of  Sydenham,  it  has  been  considered  a  most  valuable  pro- 
phylactic in  phthisis.    Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  often 
proves  useful,  and  sometimes  even  curative,  after  the  disease  has 
actually  commenced.    Hepatic  torpor  without  inflammation,  habit- 
ual constipation  from  enfeebled  function,  and  hemorrhoidal  afieo- 
tions  arising  from  one  or  both  of  the  preceding  conditions,  are 
often  benefited  by  this  mode  of  exercise.    The  same  may  be  said 
of  headaches  and  other  cerebral  affections,  purely  functional,  and 
connected  with  debility.    In  relation  to  riding  on  horseback,  tbe 
remark  before  made  as  to  the  importance  of  combining  other 
objects  with  the  pursuit  of  health,  is  peculiarly  applicable.    I  have 
been  told  that  the  late  Professor  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  used  to 
recommend  his  dyspeptic  patients  to  ride  out  every  day  to  a  certain 
chalybeate  spring,  several  miles  from  the  city;  his  object  being  - 
much  more  the  benefit  of  the  ride  than  that  of  the  waters.    A  long 
journey  on  horseback  is  an  almost  certain  cure  for  pure  dyspepsia. 

Carriage  exercise  is  more  purely  passive  than  that  on  horseback, 
for  which,  in  its  rougher  modes,  it  is  the  best  substitute.  The  jolt- 
ing of  a  rough  vehicle  over  smooth  roads,  or  of  a  smooth  vehide 
over  rough  and  stony  roads,  is  often  highly  useful  in  cases  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  jarring  movement 
of  the  railroad  car^  and  that  of  the  steamboat^  is  next  perhaps  in 
efficiency  to  that  just  referred  to.  That  of  a  row-boat  is  of  the  same 
character;  and  the  exercise  of  the  rower  himself,  combining  the 
active  and  passive  kinds,  is  an  admirable  measure  for  imparting 
vigour  to  the  system,  if  not  overdone.  Biding  in  a  smooth  carriage 
and  sailing  are  the  mildest  methods,  applicable  to  J»he  feeblest  con- 
dition of  system  requiring  exercise. 

Substitutes  for  these  methods  may  be  found  within  doors.    Chairs 
have  been  invented  which  enable  the  invalid  to  imitate  horseback 
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riding ;  and  the  same  effect  is  in  some  degree  obtainable  by  the 
jogging  motion  of  an  ordinary  chair.  The  rocJcing-cfiatr  and  the 
stcing  are  partial  substitutes  for  the  smooth  carriage  and  the  sailing 
vessel ;  but,  in  these  methods,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  motion  gives  a  special  direction  to  the  blood; 
in  that  of  rocking  centrifugally  to  the  head,  in  that  of  swinging 
ccntripetally  from  the  head.  From  the  former,  therefore,  inju- 
diciously indci^ged  in,  there  may  be  some  risk  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, in  the  latter  of  defective  circulation  in  the  brain. 

Friction  and  shampooing  may  be  considered  as  local  varieties  of 
passive  exercise.  Friction  may  be  performed  by  the  patient  himself, 
in  which  case  the  active  is  combined  with  the  passive,  and  more 
universal  effects  are  obtained.  It  may  be  performed  with  the  naked 
hand,  or  by  means  of  flannel,  a  coarse  linen  towel,  the  flesh-brush, 
or  any  other  roughish  material;  and  should  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
excite  some  redness  in  the  surface,  but  not  to  abrade  or  iu flame  it. 
The  more  extensively  it  is  performed  over  the  body  the  better ; 
as  its  influence  is  thus  proportionably  generalized.  It  should  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  daily  in  chronic  cases.  Shampooing  is  a 
practice  introduced  from  the  East,  and  consists  essentially  in  a  kind 
of  kneading  process,  performed  on  the  surface,  but  reaching  in  its 
effects  deeper  than  mere  friction,  in  fact  throughout  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body  not  protected  by  a  bony  case.  Slapping  over  the  sur- 
face with  the  sole  of  a  slipper,  or  any  slight  flat  body  of  a  similar 
character,  operates  in  the  same  way  as  the  above  processes.  The 
effect  of  all  of  them  is  moderately  to  excite  the  surface  and 
the  soft  parts  near  it,  thereby  attracting  the  blood  and  nervous 
action,  and  producing  a  tonic  impression;  while  they  operate  deriva- 
tively in  relation  to  the  internal  organs.  They  are,  therefore, 
especially  indicated  in  cases  of  torpor  of  the  skin  and  muscles, 
attended  with  congestion  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  viscera. 

'      8.  PUBE  AIB  AS  A  TONIC. 

This,  though  a  very  efficient  tonic  under  certain  circumstances, 
must  be  considered  as  acting  negatively.  In  large  towns,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  impregnated  with  effluvia,  the  general  effect  of  which  on 
the  system  is  at  first  depressing,  and  ultimately  debilitating.  By 
removing  from  town  into  country,  we  escape  this  influence;  and, 
the  cause  of  weakness  being  removed,  our  systems  acquire  renewed 
strength  through  the  healthful  agency  of  an  uncontaminatcd  atmo- 
sphere.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  invalids,  whose  strength 
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has  been  impaired  by  disease,  and  whose  systems  are  often  unable 
duly  to  react,  while  exposed  to  the  air  of  cities.  I  presume  there 
are  few  inhabitants  of  large  towns  who  have  not  felt,  even  in  their 
ordinary  health,  the  refreshing  and  invigorating  effect  of  the  coun- 
try atmosphere,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  an  escape  from  the 
enfeebling  effluvia  to  which  they  are  habitually  exposed. 

The  sick  chamber  is  liable,  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  Uie 
general  atmosphere  of  towns,  to  the  charge  of  unwholesomeness; 
and,  even  in  the  country,  therefore,  invalids  are  often  greatly  bene- 
fited by  escaping  from  the  confined  and  sedative  air  of  their  lodg- 
ings to  that  of  the  open  fields. 

These  remarks,  while  applicable  to  debility  in  general,  are  pecu- 
liarly so  to  that  of  convalescence. 

4.  MENTAL  INPLUENCE  AS  A  TONIC. 

Certain  states  of  the  mind  are  known,  from  experience,  to  have 
a  sedative  effect  upon  the  system  at  large.    Grief,  anxiety,  and  aU 
the  various  modifications  of  fear  are  distinguished,  in  common 
nomenclature,  as  the  depressing  emotions.    Whatever,  therefore,  ia 
any  manner  counteracts  or  removes  these  feelings,  must  be  indi- 
rectly stimulant;  and,  even  though  purely  negative  in  its  operation, 
would  rank  among  tonic  infiuences.     But  there  are  also  mental 
conditions  which  have  a  directly  elevating  or  supporting  efEecL 
The  more  refined  pleasures  of  sense  and  perception;  the  appreciar 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  or  the  sublime  in  nature  and 
art;  the  enjoyment  attending  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  our  in- 
tellectual powers ;  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  love,  hope,  confr 
dence,  joy,  of  triumphs  over  difficulties,  of  temptations  resisted,  of 
a  legitimate  ambition  gratified;  all  these  produce  in  our  physical 
systems  an  excitation,  which,  though,  like  stimulation  from  any 
other  source,  it  may  be  excessive  and  injurious,  is  more  generally 
within  the  limits  of  a  healthful  influence,  and,  in  states  of  debility, 
is  positively  tonic  and  restorative.     No  practitioner  can  folly  per- 
form his  duty  towards  his  patients,  who  does  not  avail  himself  of 
this  instrumentality  in  cases  of  debility.    It  is  probably  more  avail- 
able, in  the  treatment  of  defect  of  function  in  the  digestive  organs^ 
the  liver,  and  the  brain,  than  in  pure  general  debility;  as  it  is  upon 
these  functions  especially,  that  the  opposite  condition  of  mind  ex* 
hibits  most  obviously  its  depressing  tendencies. 
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6.  THAVELIiIKa  AS  A  TONIO. 

This  agency  is  merely  a  combination  of  those  already  treated  of; 
but  it  affords  so  ready  and  efficient  a  method  of  obtaining  their  con- 
joint inflaence,  that  it  merits  a  distinct  notice.  Exercise  steadily 
maintained,  pare  air,  and  a  favourable  mental  condition,  are  the 
real  tonic  agents  which  give  to  travelling  the  powerful  curative 
inflaence  exerted  by  it  in  affections  complicated  with,  or  essentially 
consisting  in  debility,  whether  of  the  whole  system,  or  some  one  or 
more  of  its  parts.  But,  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  properly  conducted. 
To  jump  into  a  rail-road  carriage,  or  a  steam-boat;  to  be  whirled 
in  crowds  from  point  to  point,  with  headlong  rapidity;  to  lodge  in 
densely  thronged  hotels,  and  swelter  all  the  night  in  close  apart* 
ments;  to  be  ever  on  the  anxious  watch  for  a  good  position,  or  any 
position  at  all,  in  the  intense  competition  of  the  masses ;  to  eat 
hurriedly  anything  which  is  set  before  you,  and  at  times  adapted 
not  to  your  own  convenience,  but  to  that  of  the  transporting  party; 
often,  in  the  onward  hurry,  to  pass  nights  without  sleep,  or  with 
insufficient  sleep,  upon  the  road  or  the  stream,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
contaminated  with  human  exhalations;  this  is  not  relaxation  and 
amusement;  it  is  labour,  often  very  fatiguing,  vexatious,  and  ex- 
hausting labour;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  invalids,  who  travel  thus, 
return  weaker  than  when  they  started,  and  with  very  discouraging 
impressions  as  to  the  remedial  virtues  of  travelling.  All  this  should 
be  reversed.  There  should  be  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  anxiety  or 
struggle.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  quiet  movement,  on 
foot,  in  a  carriage,  on  horse-back,  or  in  two  or  more  of  these  methods 
successively.  The  lodgings  should  be  comfortable  and  airy,  and  a 
doe  amount  of  sleep  procured.  The  meals  should  be  taken  as  regu- 
larly as  possible,  eaten  slowly,  and  of  wholesome  food.  With  a 
little  care  and  forethought  in  regulating  these  points,  the  happiest 
effects  may  be  hoped  for.  The  charms  of  rural  scenery  and  rural 
sounds,  the  frequent  novelties,  the  succession  of  interesting  inci- 
dents, the  changing  personal  intercourse,  the  sweetness  of  repose 
after  moderate  fatigue,  light  and  agreeable  reading  in  the  intervals 
of  rest,  the  varied  gratifications  of  the  passing  day,  the  as  varied 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  morrow;  perhaps  a  short  sojourn  in  some 
way-side  inn,  with  charming  scenery  and  cool  shade  without,  and 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  a  cordial  welcome  within;  perhaps  a 
longer  abode  in  some  place  of  more  general  resort,  by  the  sea-shore, 
or  near  some  mineral  spring,  for  example,  where  salt-bathing  or 
VOL,  I.— 13 
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chalybeate  waters  may  superadd  their  tonic  effect  to  that  of  cheer- 
ful social  intercourse ;  all  these  genial  influences  combine,  with  the 
sustained  exercise  and  uncontaminated  air,  to  elevate  and  support 
the  physical  functions,  and  often  serve  to  restore  energy  to  a  debili- 
tated frame,  upon  which  medicines  have  been  tried  in  vain.    In  the 
debility  of  convalescence;  in  that  resulting  from  an  overstraining 
of  the  mental  and  corporeal  functions,  in  the  eager  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness or  ambition;  in  various  chronic  inflammations  of  the  internal 
organs,  in  which  the  local  mischief  is  sustained  by  a  want  of  doe 
energy  in  the  system  to  institute  a  restorative  course;  in  the  nerv- 
ous aflFections,  particularly  the  neuralgic,  in  which  the  nerve-centres 
are  enfeebled  in  the  general  weakness,  and  unable  to  resist  irritating 
or  otherwise  disturbing  causes;  in  the  torpor  of  stomach,  liver, and 
bowels,  which  are  so  often  met  with  conjointly  in  dyspeptic  disease; 
in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is,  that  we  may  expect  good  from  travelling. 
To  obtain  its  full  advantages,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  persevere 
long;  and  a  journey  of  six  months,  or  of  one  or  two  years,  will 
often  completely  accomplish  a  cure,  which,  with  a  shorter  continu- 
ance of  the  same  means,  would  be  only  partial  or  temporary. 

6.  COLD  AS  A  TONIO. 

Cold  is  directly  sedative;  but,  as  it  does  not  for  a  time  lessen 
power,  while  the  excitability  of  the  depressed  part  is  increased  by 
its  comparative  rest,  the  necessary  consequence  is  that,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cold,  and,  in  some  degree,  without  its  withdrawal, 
the  ordinary  normal  excitants  produce  more  than  their  ordinaij 
eflFect,  and  the  part  is  excited  beyond  its  original  condition.    Be- 
sides, the  sensation  of  cold  has,  through  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
an  excitant  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  causing  them  to 
send  a  stimulant  impression  to  the  circulatory  system,  by  which 
injury  is  obviated.     Through  the  operation  of  .these  principles, 
reaction  follows  the  first  depression  produced  by  the  cold;  and  this 
reaction  is  not  confined  to  the  part  first  impressed,  but  extends 
throughout  the  system.     Thus,  cold  secondarily  elevates  the  vital 
functions;  and,  as  this  effect  is  usually  moderate,  it  must  take  rank 
among  the  tonics.    The  invigorating  power  of  this  agent  has  long 
been  known,  as  a  matter  of  observation ;  and  it  has  been  much 
employed  in  cases  of  local  and  general  debility.    Caution,  however, 
in  its  use  is  very  important.    If  too  long  continued,  it  at  length 
exhausts  excitability,  and  then  produces  a  steady  depression,  with- 
out reaction.     Too  intensely  applied,  it  rapidly  exhausts  the  ex- 
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citabilitj ;  and  the  reaction,  if  produced  at  all,  may  be  feeble,  and 
soon  cease.  In  proportion  to  the  debility,  is  this  indisposition  to 
reaction ;  and  a  degree  of  cold,  which  would  secondarily  stimulate 
a  healthy  person,  might  prostrate  still  farther  one  already  much 
debilitated.  Therefore,  in  its  employment  as  a  tonic,  the  degree 
and  continuance  of  the  cold  should  be  proportioned  to  the  remain- 
ing strength,  and  the  remedy  should  be  abandoned  if  found  to  be 
followed  by  a  feeble  reaction,  or  by  none.  When  the  skin  is  cool, 
and  at  the  same  time  relaxed  by  perspiration,  the  ability  to  react  is 
much  diminished;  and  the  remedy  should  never  be  employed  in 
this  state  of  the  surfisu^.  When  the  reaction  is  insufficient,  it  should 
be  aided  by  friction  upon  the  skin,  or  by  muscular  exertion. 

As  a  general  rule,  cold  should  not  be  used  as  a  tonic  when  there 
is  tendency  to  dangerous  internal  congestions,  as  of  the  brain  or 
lungs,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  which  predispose  to  such  congestions.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious; namely,  that  the  blood,  driven  by  the  cold  from  the  sur&ce, 
accumulates  internally,  and  thus  greatly  adds  to  the  pre-existing 
danger. 

Methods  cf  Applteation.  The  coldair  bath  may  sometimes  be 
usefully  employed.  This  is  applied  by  simply  stripping  the  body 
in  a  cold  room,  at  a  temperature  from  below  the  freezing  point  to 
60^  F.,  remaining  thus  exposed  for  a  short  time,  then  dressing,  and 
aiding  reaction  by  moderate  exercise. 

The  cold'toaier  bath  is  more  efficient.  For  the  purposes  of  a  tonic, 
this  should  seldom  have  a  lower  temperature  than  60^,  and  may  be 
as  high  as  70®  or  75®  F.  When  too  cold,  there  is  the  twofold 
danger,  first  that  it  may  not  be  followed  by  reaction,  and  secondly 
that,  if  reaction  do  take  place,  it  may  rise  too  high,  even  so  as  to 
amount  to  a  febrile  paroxysm.  There  can,  however,  be  no  fixed 
point  of  heat  applicable  under  all  circumstances ;  so  different  are 
the  susceptibilities  of  individuals  even  in  health,  and  so  much  are 
these  susceptibilities  affected  by  habit,  by  the  degree  of  debility, 
and  by  the  varying  influence  of  peculiarity  in  disease.  The  gene- 
ral rule  is,  that  the  temperature  should  be  sufficiently  low  to  pro- 
duce a  decided  feeling  of  coldness,  with  shivering,  paleness  and 
contraction  of  the  surface,  and  some  reduction  of  the  pulse.  The 
duration  of  immersion  should  be  no  longer  than  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  decided  impression,  and  should  cease  at  once  upon  tbe  oc- 
currence of  headache,  pain  in  the  stomach,  cramps  in  the  muscles 
of  the  extremities,  general  uneasiness,  a  purple  colour  of  the  lips, 
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ears,  fingers,  &c.,  or  other  symptom  indicating  any  material  dis- 
turbance of  the  vital  functions.    There  is  usually  a  shivering  on 
the  first  immersion;  and  a  repetition  of  this  should  be  the  signal 
for  leaving  the  bath.    The  time  may  be  momentary,  it  may  be  for 
a  minute  or  two,  or  it  may  extend,  when  the  temperature  is  but 
moderately  reduced,  to  fifteen  minutes  or  more.    From  70®  to  75?, 
the  bath  is  scarcely  applicable  as  a  tonic,  except  to  cases  of  ready 
susceptibility,  or  considerable  weakness,  with  less  than  the  usual 
tendency  to  reaction.    In  health,  the  reactive  influence,  at  this  tem- 
perature, would  generally  be  balanced  by  the  sedative  power  of  the 
water  itself;  and  little  tonic  effect  would  be  experienced.    A  de- 
cided, but  not  excessive  reaction  is  the  essential  test  of  the  pro> 
priety  of  the  remedy ;  and  trial  must  decide  how  great  a  coldnesa^ 
and  how  long  an  immersion  are  necessary  for  this  result.    With  t 
repetition  of  the  remedy,  an  increase,  in  one  or  both  of  these  re- 
spects, is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  original  effect 
Should  but  a  feeble  reaction  or  none  occur,  the  remedy  must  be 
abandoned.    Upon  leaving  the  bath,  the  patient  should  be  wiped 
quite  dry,  and  then  aid  reaction  by  gentle  exercise.     The  signs  of 
a  sufKcient  reaction  are  a  general  glow,  the  return  of  colour  to  the 
surface,  a  fuller  and  somewhat  more  frequent  pulse,  and  a  feeling 
of  lightness,  exhilaration,  and  increased  muscular  strength.    The 
head  should  also  be  immersed  or  wetted,  in  order  to  prevent  deter* 
mination  to  that  part.    The  cold  bath  should  not  be  employed  by 
women  in  advanced  pregnancy,  nor  during  menstruation.    It  ifl 
applicable,  as  a  tonic,  only  to  cases  of  chronic  debility;  and  espe- 
cially those  of   a  nervous  character,  without  serious   structmai 
lesion.    It  may  be  repeated  daily,  and  should  be  taken  rather  on 
an  empty  than  a  full  stomach.    Probably  the  most  suitable  period 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  early  in  the  morning;  for  then  the  ex- 
citability of  the  system,  having  been  recruited  by  rest,  is  greatest| 
and  reaction  will  be  most  apt  to  take  place.    The  patient,  how- 
ever, should  not  pass  immediately  from  the  warmth  of  bed  into 
the  bath,  especially  if  perspiring.    A  little  exercise  previously  is 
desirable,  so  as  to  induce  a  moderate  action  of  the  surface,  but 
without  perspiration.    An  hour  or  two  before  dinner  is  also  a 
suitable  period,  if  the  excitability  of  the  patient  has  not  been  im- 
paired by  physical  exertion  previously ;  but  exposure  to  the  hot 
sun  is  an  objection  to  bathing,  at  this  time  of  day,  in  the  open  air. 

The  cold  shower  bath  is  often  employed  with  reference  to  its  ' 
secondary  tonic  effects.    It  is  administered  by  causing  water  to  fall 
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over  the  body  from  a  greater  or  less  height,  in  minute  streamSi 
formed  by  passing  the  liquid  through  a  vessel  perforated  at  bottom 
by  numerous  small  holes.  A  common  colander  may  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  extemporaneously.  The  shower  bath  acts  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  cold  bath;  but  the  shock  is  somewhat 
greater,  and  the  reaction,  therefore,  more  speedy.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  similar  cases,  and  with  the  same  cautions.  The  time  of 
continuance,  for  a  given  temperature,  should  be  somewhat  shorter. 

The  cold  douche  is  often  useful  as  a  local  corroborant  It  con- 
sists in  the  continuous  impinging  upon  a  part  of  the  body  of  a 
column  of  cold  water,  either  falling  upon  the  part,  or  forcibly  im- 
pelled against  it  by  mechanical  means.  It  operates  upon  the  same 
principles  locally,  as  the  cold  bath  does  generally ;  that  is,  it  first 
depresses,  and  then  secondarily  stimulates  the  part  by  the  reaction. 
The  affections  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  old  and  persistent 
gouty  or  rheumatic  swellings  of  the  joints,  obstinate  and  indolent 
tumours,  local  paralysis,  debility  of  the  joints  following  sprains, 
nervous  deafness,  certain  conditions  of  amaurosis,  and  obstinate 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  following  their  aeute  diseases. 

Sea-bcUhifig,  or  the  cold  salt-water  bath^  is  still  more  efficacious  than 
the  simple  cold  bath,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulant  influence  of 
the  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  while,  from  the  same  cause, 
there  is  less  risk  of  dangerous  prostration.  The  reaction,  under 
its  use,  is  more  speedy  and  certain,  and  from  a  less  amount  of  an- 
tecedent depression ;  and  patients  can  remain  in  it  longer  without 
exhaustion.  Hence  it  may  be  employed  in  cases  of  debility,  in 
which  reaction  under  the  use  of  the  simple  cold  bath  is  imperfect, 
or  wanting.  While  adapted  to  chronic  debility  in  general,  it  is 
peculiarly  useful  in  scrofulous  affections,  as  of  the  bones,  joints, 
and  lymphatic  glands,  both  external  and  internal.  Sea-bathing*  has 
long  been  considered  as  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in 
these  affections.  In  threatened  and  incipient  phthisis,  it  may  be 
resorted  to  with  hope  of  benefit,  when  the  air  of  the  sea-shore  is 
not  found  injuriously  to  irritate  the  lungs.  Should  it  do  so,  the 
artificial  salt  bath  should  be  substituted.  But  particular  caution 
should  be  observed,  in  this  disease,  to  abandon  the  measure  if  not 
attended  with  full  reaction.  The  probability  is  that  sea-water  acts, 
in  scrofula,  not  only  as  a  tonic,  but,  through  its  iodine  compounds, 
as  an  alterative  also;  and  might  be  expected,  therefore,  to  bo  more 
efficacious  than  mere  salt  water.    The  salt-water  bath  may  be  made 
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by  dissolving  common  salt  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
avoirdupois  ounces  to  the  gallon.  When  a  strong  stimulant  im- 
pression upon  the  skin  is  desired,  in  reference  to  a  revulsive  infla- 
ence  from  within,  the  solution  may  be  much  stronger;  but  simply 
as  a  tonic,  the  strength  mentioned,  which  is  about  that  of  sea- water, 
is  probably  preferable,  at  least  as  a  general  rule. 

7.  TBAKSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  AS  A  TONIO. 

By  this  process  is  meant  the  transfer  of  the  blood  of  one  indi- 
vidual into  the  blood-vessels  of  another.    It  is  eminently  a  toDto 
measure,  as  it  aims  to  do  directly  what  some  of  the  most  effective 
tonic  medicines,  the  chalybeates,  for  example,  do  indirectly ;  that  is, 
to  increase  the  quantity,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  bloocL 
The  idea  of  this  remedial  measure  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
ancients,  and,  according  to  Lamartini^re,  was  absolutely  carried 
into  effect  by  them ;  but,  in  modern  times,  no  notice  of  it  exists 
antecedent  to  the  year  1615,  when  an  account  was  published  by 
Labavius  of  a  case  of  direct  transfusion  from  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous  man  into  another  feeble  and  scarcely  breathing,  with  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  strength  of  the  latter.  {Cyc,  o/PracL  Med^  Amer. 
ed.,  iv.  468.)    About  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  measure 
was  tried  by  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  of  England,  upon  inferior 
animals,  and  soon  afterwards  (A.  D.  1666)  by  MM.  Denys  and 
Emmerez,  in  France,  upon  the  human  subject.    Much  attention 
was  attracted  to  it  by  the  experiments  of  the  last-mentioned  prao- 
fitioners,  and  some  favourable  results  were  obtained;  but  two  in- 
stances of  death,  following  its  employment,  brought  it  into  disn* 
pute ;  and  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  be  practised  in  France  until 
it  should  receive  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Parifl| 
which  it  has  never  yet  received.  {Diet,  de  Med,^  xxix.  738.)    F«r 
considerably  more  than  a  century,  it  remained  in  total  neglect;  nor 
was  it  till  the  publication  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  James  Blun* 
dell,  of  London  {Physiohg.  and  Patholog.  Researches,  A.  D.  1825)^ 
that  general  attention  was  again  called  to  it,  as  a  practical  measuro,' 
By  this  practitioner,  and  by  others  in  considerable  number  wba 
have  followed  him,  il^  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  tram- 
fusion,  properly  performed,  is  a  perfectly  safe  operation,  and  may 
be  employed  with  the  happiest  results  in  certain  very  dangerous 
cases. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the 
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blood  of  one  animal  cannot  be  safely  transfused  into  the  vessels  of 
another,  of  a  different  species,  in  which  the  normal  character  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  is  quite  different ;  death,  sometimes  speedy, 
sometimes  more   or   less  protracted,  having  resulted  from  such 
attempts.     But  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  a  &vourable  result 
that  the  animals  must  be  of  the  same  species,  provided  the  blood 
he  of  a  similar  character ;  for  the  blood  of  calves  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Iambs  with  perfect  impunity;  and  cases  have  been  recorded 
by  Denys  and  others,  in  which  blood  abstracted  from  men  has 
been  replaced  by  that  of  lambs  and  calves,  not  only  without  harm, 
but  with  beneficial  effects.  {Archives  OenaraUs^  4e  s^r.,  xxx.  333.) 
Still,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  blood  of  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species  may  be  interchanged  with  safety,  it  is  certainly 
the  best  rule  to  confine  the  measure  practically  within  thefle  limits. 
The  chief  dangers  of  the  operation  have  been  supposed  to  be, 
first,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  blood-vessels,  and,  secondly,  the 
ooagolation  of  the  fibrin  during  the  transfer.    In  reference  to  the 
brmer,  the  case  of  an  insane  man  operated  on  by  Denys  is  recorded, 
in  whom,  upon  the  third  trial  of  the  process,  death  suddenly  oc- 
curred, in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  veins;  but  no  other  case  of  a  similar  kind  has  occurred;  and 
Dr.  Blundell  has  shown  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
this  source,  with  ordinary  care.    Indeed,  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Giovanni  Polli,  and  others,  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  bub- 
bles of  air  thrown  in  with  the  blood  have  no  sensible  effects  what- 
ever.   As  to  the  dangers  of  coagulation,  it  has  been  said  that  small 
portions  of  fibrin,  solidified  in  the  transferring  tube,  might  be 
thrown  in  with  the  liquid  portion,  and  produce  serious  conse- 
quences by  obstruction.    But  this  danger  may  be  avoided  by  a 
doe  degree  of  activity  in  the  transfer ;  and,  should  future  expe- 
lienoe  show  that  there  is  really  some  ground  for  apprehension 
from  this  cause,  it  may  be  obviated  by  defibrinating  the  blood, 
previously  to  injection,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  agitation  with 
rticks.    The  experiments  of  Dumas,  Prevost,  Dieffenbach,  Polli, 
ud  others  appear  to  show,  that  blood  thus  treated  has  all  the  revi- 
tifying  properties  of  that  fluid  unchanged,  and  that  the  absence  of 
the  fibrin  is  of  no  account.  {Arch.  Oen.j  4e  s^r.,  xxx.  208.) 

Applicaiwns.  The  main  therapeutical  application  of  transfusion 
hiB  been  for  the  recovery  of  individuals,  greatly  exhausted  and 
dingerously  prostrated  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  is  particularly 
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in  puerperal  women,  suflfering  under  the  efifects  of  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, that  the  remedy  has  been  tried.    In  these  cases  it  has  proved 
highly  serviceable,  having  in  many  instances  rescued  the  patient 
from  impending  death,  when  no  other  hope  apparently  remainei}, 
and  in  no  one  recorded  instance  been  productive  of  known  evil. 
Of  thirty-six  cases  in  which  transfusion  was  performed,  in  conse- 
quence of  exhaustion  or  hemorrhage  connected  with  the  puerperal 
state,  collected  by  Mr.  Soden,  and  published  in  the  London  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions  (xxxv.  415),  "twenty-nine  were  recovered 
from  imminent  death  by  the  operation ;"  and  of  the  seven  unsao- 
cessful  cases,  "  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fatal  termination,  in  any 
case,  was  due  to  or  hastened  by  the  operation."    Though  used 
chiefly,  as  just  stated,  in  puerperal  cases,  the  remedy  has  proved 
not  less  DSeneficial  in  exhaustion  from  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  and 
that  following  wounds  and  operations,  of  which  Dr.  Routh  gives 
examples  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical  Times  (Aug.  11, 
1849);  and  in  one  case  at  least  of  constitutional  hemorrhage,  in 
which  the  morbid  tendency  had  existed  from  birth,  and  the  patient 
had  been  reduced,  by  continual  bleedings,  for  five  days,  to  a  state 
of  extreme  peril,  not  only  were  the  urgent  symptoms  relieved,  but 
the  predisposition  appears  to  have  been  eradicated  by  a  consequent 
change  in  the  character  of  the  blood.  {Arch,  04n.^  4e  ser.,  xxx.  838.) 
The  remedy  has  also  been  found  effectual  in  inanition,  dependent 
on  constant  vomiting.  {Medico- Chirurg.  TVarw.,  xxxv.  434.)    Indeed, 
this  appears  to  me  among  its  most  promising  applications.  Cases  novr 
and  then  occur  in  which,  without  incurable  disease  of  the  stomach, 
this  organ  becomes  so  irritable  that  no  food  can  be  retained,  and 
death  sometimes  results.    By  allowing  the  stomach  to  rest  in  these 
cases,  and  introducing  nothing  into  it  except  a  little  cold  water,  the 
diseased  condition  may  be  corrected  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  if  the 
life  of  the  patient  can  in  the  mean  time  be  sustained.    This  has 
been  done,  in  some  instances,  with  the  effect  of  saving  life,  under 
apparently  desperate  circumstances,  by  means  of  injections  of  ani- 
mal broths  into  the  rectum;  but,  should  this  measure  fail,  nothing 
seems  to  be  more  clearly  indicated  than  the  occasional  transfusion 
of  blood,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the 
vital  functions  without  undue  excitement. 

MetJiod  of  Operating.  Under  the  impression  that  the  blood  would 
be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  transfusion  was  originally 
effected  through  a  tube,  passing  from  an  artery  of  the  supplying  indi- 
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yidaal  into  an  artery  of  the  patient.    But  this  was  a  very  nnsatisfac- 
tory  procedure,  and  founded,  as  has  been  fully  established  by  expe- 
riment, upon  a  false  basis.    The  short  period  for  which  the  blood  is 
exposed  to  the  air  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  no  disad- 
yantage.*    The  much  more  convenient  and  efficient  plan,  therefore, 
has  been  adopted,  of  drawing  the  blood  from  a  vein  of  the  healthy 
person  into  a  deep  vessel,  and  then  immediately  injecting  it  into  a 
vein  of  the  patient,  by  means  of  a  syringe.    The  receiving  vessel 
should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  so  as  to  maintain  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  and  the  syringe  should  be  warmed  with  the 
same  view.    The  syringe  should  be  plated  or  tinned  within,  should 
¥ork  accurately,  and  should  have  the  capacity  of  three  or  four 
ounces.    It  is  better  to  operate  upon  a  vein  in  the  arm  than  in  the 
neck;  as  there  is  less  risk  of  the  admission  of  air.    The  blood 
should  be  injected  slowly  and  steadily.    Occasionally  some  force  is 
requisite  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  vein  when  collapsed. 
The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  in  must  be  regulated  by  the  effects, 
nd  the  apparent  wants  of  the  system.    From  less  than  an  ounce  to 
Bftore  than  twenty-four  ounces  has  been  employed;   about  four 
oanoes,  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  any  other  precise  quan- 
tity. {Ihid^  427.)    In  a  case  operated  on  by  Mr.  Soden,  the  happiest 
rffects  followed  the  introduction  of  a  single  ounce.  iJUd.^  428.) 


The  tonics  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  for  special  con- 
sideration in  three  subdivisions;  namely,  1.  those  of  animal,  2. 
those  of  vegetable,  and  8.  those  of  mineral  origin. 

I.  Tonics  of  Animal  Origin. 

Though  an  animal  diet  may  be  considered  as  tonic,  and  this  in- 
cludes many  distinct  substances,  cod-liver  oil  is  the  only  one,  strictly 
eftitled  to  the  name  of  a  medicine,  which  belongs  to  this  subdi- 
Tision. 
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COD-LIVER  OIL. 

OLEUM  MORRHU^.  U.  S.,  Lorul,  Dub. 

« 

Origin.  Cod-liver  oil  is  obtained  from  the  livers  of  Oadfus  Mot- 
rhua,  or  the  common  cod,  and  several  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  shores  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America.  It  is  prepared  either  by  exposing 
the  livers  in  mass  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  skimming  off  the 
oil  as  it  rises;  or  by  boiling  them  into  a  pultaceous  mass  with 
water,  and  straining ;  or  by  expression. 

Sendbh  Properties.  Its  consistence  is  that  of  ordinary  fish-oiL 
In  its  purest  form,  it  is  of  a  colour  varying  from  the  slightest  tint 
of  transparent  yellow  to  a  fine  golden  yellow;  when  less  pure,  of 
a  light-brown  colour,  but  still  transparent;  when  most  impure,  dark- 
brown  and  opaque  in  mass,  though  transparent  in  thin  layers.  Its 
odour  and  taste  are  quite  peculiar,  scarcely  disagreeable  in  the  finer 
kinds*,  but  ofiensive  in  the  most  impure,  which  are  also  somewhat 
acrid.    The  oil  is  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

Composition.  It  contains  a  peculiar  principle  called  gaduin^  not 
known  to  have  any  medicinal  virtue,  various  biliary  principles^  i 
little  iodine^  olein  and  margarin^  and  many  other  constituents  of  no 
special  interest. 

Characteristics.  Its  most  obvious  characteristic  properties  are 
its  odour  and  taste,  quite  different  from  those  of  ordinary  fish-oili, 
and  strongly  resembling  those  of  shoe-leather,  which  owes  these  pro- 
perties to  the  cod-liver  oil,  used  in  its  preparation.  Another  dis- 
tinctive property,  derived  from  its  biliary  constituents,  is  that  of 
assuming  fine  changes  of  colour  under  the  action  of  the  mineral 
acids.  A  third  peculiarity  is  that,  when  heated  with  potassSi 
lime,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  yields  a  smell  like  that  of  her- 
ring-pickle, owing  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  volatile  alkali 
called  propylamin.    It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  other  oils. 

Effects  on  th^  System.  "When  taken  in  the  ordinary  doses,  cod- 
liver  oil,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  produces,  for  some  time,  no 
observable  effect  upon  the  system.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  how- 
ever, a  fattening  process  usually  commences;  and  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  of  weight,  with  a  moderate  exaltation  of  the  functions 
generally,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
In  some  persons,  the  medicine  produces  nausea  and  disagreeable 
eructations,  and,  when  the  gastric  sensibilities  are  extremely  acute, 
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even  Yomiting ;  but  these  results  are  most  frequently  dependent 
rather  on  its  offensive  taste,  than  its  direct  influence  on  the  stomach ; 
and,  when  the  oil  is  taken  without  exciting  disgust,  are  very  rare 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ.  Occasionally  the  functions  are 
over-excited;  the  medicine  proving  laxative,  diaphoretic,  Or  diu- 
reticy  and  even  augmenting  the  menstrual  flux;  and  I  have  very 
frequently  noticed,  after  its  continued  use  for  two  or  three  months, 
a  decided  odour  of  the  oil  exhaling  from  the  body,  distinctly  ob- 
servable upon  a  near  approach.  At  length  the  system  seems  to  be 
accustomed  to  its  use,  and  no  further  change  is  produced. 

In  cases  of  debility  and  emaciation,  with  an  anemic  state  of  the 
blood,  the  alteration  is  frequently  very  striking.  Beginning  two  or 
three  weeks  from  the  first  use  of  the  medicine,  the  patient  often 
rapidly  fattens,  the  healthy  colour  returns,  the  pulse,  instead  of 
being  excitable  and  weak,  becomes  full,  strong,  and  equable,  the 
appetite  and  digestion  improve,  and  a  healthy  vigorous  tone  of 
mind  takes  the  place  of  the  previous  languor,  listlessness,  or  depres- 
sion. These  effects  are  all  characteristic  of  a  tonic  operation,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  tonics,  may  be  carried  into  excess,  so  as  to 
produce  a  plethoric  state  of  system,  which  is  a  result  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

Jfode  of  Operation.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  cod-liver  oil 
acts  merely  as  a  nutrient,  and  differs  from  other  articles  of  diet 
only  in  consequence  of  its  more  ready  assimilation.  But  from  no 
other  nutritious  substance,  and  no  combination  of  such  substances, 
can  equal  effects  be  obtained,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Surely 
there  are  many  articles  of  food,  much  more  analogous  in  constitu- 
tion to  our  own  tissues,  and  even  more  readily  digested,  which,  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  system,  nourish  it  even  better  than 
this  oil  could  do,  but  utterly  fail  in  the  morbid  states  in  which  it 
proves  so  ef&cacious.  It  has  been  said  that  it  fattens  by  simply 
supplying  oil,  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  readily  enter  the  blood, 
and  that  other  oils  of  easy  assimilation  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. But  it  does  not  simply  fatten.  It  improves  the  digestive 
process,  increases  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and 
invigorates  the  whole  nutritive  function.  The  mere  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  fat  in  the  system  is  one  of  the  least  important  of  its 
results.  Besides,  other  fats  do  not  produce  the  same  effects.  But- 
ter^  fat  pork,  the  tki  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  olive  oil,  and  various 
other  oleaginous  substances,  are  often  largely  consumed  by  the 
very  individuals,  who  afterwards  find  relief,  by  the  employment 
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of  cod-liver  oil,  from  morbid  conditions  which  had  arisen  under  the 
use  of  these  articles  of  diet.     Nothing  has  been  more  common, 
in  the  Hospital  of  which  I  have  charge  in  the  vrinter  season,  than 
to  see  consumptive  seamen  rapidly  improve  in  their  condition,  under 
the  influence  of  the  oil,  though  they  may  have  been  previously 
consuming,  on  shipboard,  much  larger  quantities  of  oily  matter  in 
the  shape  of  fat  pork.     It  is  true  that  different  practitioners  have 
suggested  different  oleaginous  substitutes  for  cod-liver  oil;  each 
maintaining  that  he  has  obtained  satisfactory  results  from  the  one 
specially  recommended.    Thus,  whale  oil  and  other  kinds  of  fish- 
oil,  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  poppy  oil,  &c.,  have  been  recommended; 
but,  though  most  of  them  are  much  more  readily  obtainable  thao 
pure  cod-liver  oil,  not  one  of  them  has  held  its  ground,  and  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  profession  generally,  simply  because  it  has 
failed  upon  a  more  enlarged  trial.    It  is  proper  to  state  that  Dr. 
Theophilus  Thompson,  physician  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for 
consumptive  persons,  states,   in  his  recently  published  clinical 
lectures  on  pulmonary  consumption  {Am.  ec?.,  p.  128),  that  he  has 
found  cocoa-nut  oil  to  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  to  bear  comparison  with  that  in  its  effects;  but,  if 
this  estimate  should  prove  correct,  it  would  simply  prove  a  close 
analogy  in  properties  between  the  two  oils,  and  not  that  they  acted 
merely  as  nutrients.    From  these  considerations,  I  think  it  mvaX 
be  admitted  that  cod-liver  oil  has  positive  medicinal  properties; 
and  the  best  explanation,  I  think,  of  its  operation  is,  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  directly  stimulating  the  blood-making  and 
nutritive  functions,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  other  tonics, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  more  effectively  than  they.     Whether  its 
virtues  depend  upon  a  peculiar  principle,  the  co-operation  of  two 
or  more  principles,  or  its  general  constitution,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined.   Some  have  ascribed  its  powers  to  the  iodine  and  bromine 
it  contains;  but  these  are  in  too  small  a  proportion  to  exert  much 
influence  on  the  system;  are  incapable,  when  given  alone,  of  produc- 
ing the  same  effect;  and  have  quite  failed  when  they  have  beea 
given  in  combination  with  other  oils,  as  has  sometimes  been  done, 
in  the  hope  that  the  artificially  ioduretted  oil  might  prove  a  sniB* 
cient  substitute  for  that  of  the  cod. 

Therapeutic  Applications.  Cod-liver  oil  has  recently  taken  a  place 
among  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Used  from 
time  immemorial,  in  the  maritime  districts  of  Holland,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  popular  remedy  in  rheu- 
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matism  and  rickets,  it  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medi- 
cal professioQi  in  the  year  1782,  by  Dr.  T.  Percival,  of  England,  and 
was  afterwards  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  in  his  Hospital  Reports, 
in  1807;  but  gained  little  attention  until  the  publication  of  a  paper 
by  Schenck,  in  1822,  in  Hu/etancTs  Joufiial^  containing  a  series  of 
observations  upon  its  efficacy  in  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly 
sciatica  and  lumbago.  After  this  time,  its  employment  was  much 
extended  in  Grermany,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
and  numerous  communications  in  the  medical  journals  set  forth 
its  claims  to  high  consideration,  not  only  in  the  complaints  above 
mentioned,  but  in  others,  and  especially  in  the  different  forms  of 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  In  1841,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis, 
by  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh;  his  reports  in  its  favour 
were  confirmed  by  the  ample  experience  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Williams,  of 
London,  and  subsequently  by  that  of  Dr.  Walsbe ;  and,  both  in  that 
country  and  in  our  own,  the  use  of  it  extended  rapidly,  until  it 
became  almost  universal,  in  the  complaint  referred  to,  and  in  other 
forms  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  indicated  generally  in  cases  of  chronic  debility, 
with  impoverished  blood,  and  defective  nutrition  or  assimilation, 
not  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  class  of 
affections  in  which  it  has  obtained  most  reputation  are  those  in- 
cluded under  the  term  scrofulous ;  and,  in  many  of  these,  it  has  ex- 
hibited powers  beyond  those  of  all  other  remedies.  To  understand 
its  effects,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  these  affections. 

The  name  scrofulosis  may  be  applied  to  a  condition  of  system, 
essentially  connected  with  a  low  state  of  the  vital  forces,  and  defect- 
ive or  depraved  nutrition,  which  exhibits  itself  under  two  aspects.  In 
one  of  these,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production,  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  sometimes  in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another,  and  some- 
times in  several  parts  at  once,  of  a  feeble,  protracted,  obstinate  kind 
of  inflammation,  strongly  tending  to  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative 
state,  and  indisposed  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  which  is  usually  desig- 
nated by  writers  as  scrofulous  inflammation.  In  the  other,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  deposit,  in  the  various  tissues,  a  peculiar  matter  called 
tubercl^y  which,  at  first  solid,  either  remains  in  this  condition,  irri- 
tating the  neighbouring  parts  like  foreign  matter,  or  gradually  soft- 
ens, and  is  ultimately  discharged  through  the  inflammation,  suppu- 
ration, and  ulceration  of  the  contiguous  structure.  These  two  differ- 
ent local  expressions  of  the  constitutional  affection  may  exist  quite 
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separately,  or  mny  be  conjoined  in  tbe  same  case.     Now  cod-liver 
oil  bas  an  extraordinary  influence  over  tlie  state  of  system  referred 
to,  generally  controlling  it  in  a  considerable  degree,  often  suspeod- 
iDg  it  for  a  time  vrhen  Dot  completely  eradicable,  and  soisetitiMK-fl 
curing  it  wholly  and  permanently. 

In  the  set  of  cases  belonging  to  tbe  first  category  above  iiifll 
tioned,  those,  namely,  in  which  tbe  local  affection  is  simply  scro 
loufl  inflammation,  tbe  oil  will  often  effect  complete  cores;  bcwooi 
the  morbid  condition  of  system  being  corrected,  and  the  strength  ii 
proved,  the  local  lesions  are  no  longer  produced,  and  those  alrea^ 
existing  are  allowed  to  heal ;  and  life  may  in  general  be  saved,  ^ 
the  disorganization  has  not  proceeded  too  far  before  the  applicatioa-l 
of  tbe  remedy. 

In  the  second  set,  or  that  characterized  by  the  tubercaloaa  d»-  J 
posit,  the  diathesis  may  be  in  like  manner  modified  or  correcte4j| 
but  tbe  remedy  bas  no  influence  whatever  over  the  tubercle  whes 
already  formed,  which  will  exercise  its  influence  upon  neigh bouriagT 
parts,  or  pursue  its  own  regular  course  of  degeneration,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  corrective  that  can  be  applied.     In  such  cases,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  oil  can  prove  curative  only  when  employed, 
either  before  the  tuberculous  deposit  has  taken  place,  or  when  it 
bas  occurred  in  situations,  or  in  quantities,  not  necessarily  destruct- 
ive of  life,  through  the  disorganization  of  the  tissue  affected.    Thus, 
when  the  tubercles  are  situated  in  the  brain,  or  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  safety;  because,  being  irremov- 
able, they  will  ultimately  incapacitate,  by  their  irritant  influence, 
this  vital  organ  for  tbe  performauce  of  its  functions.     AVben,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  deposited  iu  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  even  in  tbe  bones,  there  is 
reasonable  hope  of  a  cure;  as  tbe  parts  are  less  essential  to  life,  and 
the  irritation  can  generally  be  supported  until  the  offending  matter 
has  been  di-schnrged.     Again,  when  such  an  organ  as  tbe  lungs  ia 
the  seat  of  tbe  deposition,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  tuberculous 
matter  may  be  thrown  off,  it  follows  that,  if  the  quantity  is  not  s 
large  as  fatally  to  overwhelm  the  lung  by  irritation,  as  in  diffuaeiv 
miliary  tubercle,  or  to  destroy  the  organ  by  ulcerative  inflammation  J 
in  the  course  of  its  discharge,  or  to  exhaust  the  system  by  the  pro*  1 
fuse  suppuration,  and  the  irritative  influence  of  tbe  local  disease,  ooal 
of  which  events  generally  happens  in  ordinary  phthisis,  there  mayfl 
be  good  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.     Upon  these  principles  may,  Xj 
think,  be  explained  the  frequent  success,  complete  or  partial,  and  tbe  J 
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frequent  failare  also,  of  the  remedy  in  scrofulous  diseases.  It  will 
be  proper,  now,  to  treat  specially  of  the  several  aflFections  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  oil»is  used. 

External  Scrofula.  In  all  the  forms  of  external  scrofula,  un- 
attended with  tuberculous  deposition,  much  good  may  be  expected 
from  cod-liver  oil;  and,  united  with  other  measures  calculated  to 
improve  the  blood,  and  give  vigour  to  the  system  at  large,  a  cure 
may  generally  be  expected.  Its  effects  are  peculiarly  obvious  in 
the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  stage  of  the  affection,  whether  the 
lymphatic  glands,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  the  skin  itself  be  the 
special  seat  of  the  disease.  Scrofulous  ulcers  and  abscesses  of  the 
neck,  axilla,  and  groin,  or  of  the  skin,  and  the  areolar  tissue,  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  often  rapidly  improve,  and  ultimately  get  well 
under  its  use.  I  have  seen  large  and  exhausting  abscesses  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  have  reduced  the  patient,  during  months 
of  stippuration,  to  the  lowest  condition  of  emaciation  and  debility 
compatible  with  life,  recover  slowly  but  steadily,  from  the  period  at 
which  the  system  was  put  under  Ae  use  of  the  remedy. 

Should  tubercle,  however,  have  been  deposited  in  the  glands,  or 
other  part  affected,  as  this  must  be  eliminated  before  a  cure  can 
take  place,  the  result  is  more  tedious  and  uncertain.  In  duch  cases, 
contrary  to  what  often  happens  in  the  non-tuberculous  cases,  the 
swellings,  whether  glandular  or  otherwise,  can  very  seldom  be  re- 
solved ;  and  a  long  process  of  suppurative  ulceration  is  necessary, 
before  the  patient  can  recover:  but,  even  in  these  cases,  much  good 
is  often  done  by  preventing  the  further  deposition,  by  siTStaining 
the  strength  during  the  discharging  process,  and  by  determining 
healthy  granulation  and  cicatrization  afterwards. 

Scrofulous  Ophthalmia.  Cod-liver  oil  is  among  the  most  efficient 
remedies  in  this  obstinate  affection,  conjoined  with  the  local  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver  to  any  existing  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  or 
other  part  of  the  conjunctival  surface.  The  oil  has  been  recom- 
mended also  as  a  local  application  in  these  cases ;  but  I  have  no 
experience  of  its  use  in  this  way. 

Cutaneous  Eruptions.  When  these  are  associated  with  scrofulous 
cachexia,  they  oflicn  yield  to  cod-liver  oil  very  happily.  It  is  more 
especially  in  the  •impetiginous  and  ecthymatous  affections^  and  in 
rvpia^  that  good  may  be  expected ;  but  eczema  and  pemphvjus  are 
sometimes  similarly  associated,  and  similarly  benefited;  and,  in  that 
most  obstinate  disease  denominated  lujms^  this  is  among  the  most 
efficient  remedies.    In  all  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  however,  it  is 
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separately,  or  may  be  conjoined  in  the  same  case.  Now  cod-liver 
oil  has  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  state  of  system  referred 
to,  generally  controlling  it  in  a  considerable  degree,  often  suspend- 
ing it  for  a  time  when  not  completely  eradicable,  and  sometimes 
curing  it  wholly  and  permanently. 

In  the  set  of  cases  belonging  to  the  first  category  above  men- 
tioned, those,  namely,  in  which  the  local  affection  is  simply  scrofa- 
lous  inflammation,  the  oil  will  often  effect  complete  cures;  because^ 
the  morbid  condition  of  system  being  corrected,  and  the  strength  im- 
proved, the  local  lesions  are  no  longer  produced,  and  those  alreadj 
existing  are  allowed  to  heal;  and  life  may  in  general  be  saved,  if 
the  disorganization  has  not  proceeded  too  far  before  the  applicatioB 
of  the  remedy. 

In  the  second  set,  or  that  characterized  by  the  tuberculous  de- 
posit, the  diathesis  may  be  in  like  manner  modified  or  corrected; 
but  the  remedy  has  no  influence  whatever  over  the  tubercle  when 
already  formed,  which  will  exercise  its  influence  upon  neighbouring 
parts,  or  pursue  its  own  regular  course  of  degeneration,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  corrective  that  can  be  applied.    In  such  cases,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  oil  can  prove  curative  only  when  employed, 
either  before  the  tuberculous  deposit  has  taken  place,  or  when  it 
has  occurred  in  situations,  or  in  quantities,  not  necessarily  destmct- 
ive  of  life,  through  the  disorganization  of  the  tissue  affected.  Thus, 
when  the  tubercles  are  situated  in  the  brain,  or  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  safety ;  because,  being  irremov- 
able, they  will  ultimately  incapacitate,  by  their  irritant  influence, 
this  vital  organ  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.    When,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  deposited  in  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  even  in  the  bones,  there  is 
reasonable  hope  of  a  cure;  as  the  parts  are  less  essential  to  life,  and 
the  irritation  can  generally  be  supported  until  the  offending  matter 
has  been  discharged.    Again,  when  such  an  organ  as  the  lungs  k 
the  seat  of  the  deposition,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  tuberculous 
matter  may  be  thrown  off,  it  follows  that,  if  the  quantity  is  not  so 
large  as  fatally  to  overwhelm  the  lung  by  irritation,  as  in  diffused 
miliary  tubercle,  or  to  destroy  the  organ  by  ulcerative  inflammattoa 
in  the  course  of  its  discharge,  or  to  exhaust  the  system  by  the  pio* 
fuse  suppuration,  and  the  irritative  influence  of  the  local  disease,  000 
of  which  events  generally  happens  in  ordinary  phthisis,  there  mtj 
be  good  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.    Upon  these  principles  may,  I 
think,  be  explained  the  frequent  success,  complete  or  partia],  and  Ae 
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frequent  failure  also,  of  the  remedy  in  scrofulous  diseases.  It  will 
be  proper,  now,  to  treat  specially  of  the  several  affections  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  oil»is  used. 

External  Scrofula,     In  all  the  forms  of  external  scrofula,  un- 
attended with  tuberculous  deposition,  much  good  may  be  expected 
from  cod-liver  oil;  and,  united  with  other  measures  calculated  to 
improve  the  blood,  and  give  vigour  to  the  system  at  large,  a  cure 
may  generally  be  expected.    Its  effects  are  peculiarly  obvious  in 
the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  stage  of  the  affection,  whether  the 
lymphatic  glands,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  the  skin  itself  be  the 
special  seat  of  the  disease.    Scrofulous  ulcers  and  abscesses  of  the 
neck,  axilla,  and  groin,  or  of  the  skin,  and  the  areolar  tissue,  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  often  rapidly  improve,  and  ultimately  get  well 
imder  its  use.    I  have  seen  large  and  exhausting  abscesses  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  have  reduced  the  patient,  during  months 
of  stippuration,  to  the  lowest  condition  of  emaciation  and  debility 
compatible  with  life,  recover  slowly  but  steadily,  from  the  period  at 
vWch  the  system  was  put  under  rtie  use  of  the  remedy. 

Should  tubercle,  however,  have  been  deposited  in  the  glands,  or 
other  part  affected,  as  this  must  be  eliminated  before  a  cure  can 
take  place,  the  result  is  more  tedious  and  uncertain.  In  duch  cases, 
contrary  to  what  often  happens  in  the  non-tuberculous  cases,  the 
swellings,  whether  glandular  or  otherwise,  can  very  seldom  be  re- 
solved; and  a  long  process  of  suppurative  ulceration  is  necessary, 
before  the  patient  can  recover:  but,  even  in  these  cases,  much  good 
is  often  done  by  preventing  the  further  deposition,  by  sufstaining 
tke  strength  during  the  discharging  process,  and  by  determining 
liealthy  granulation  and  cicatrization  afterwards. 

Scrofulous  Ophthalmia.  Cod-liver  oil  is  among  the  most  efficient 
remedies  in  this  obstinate  affection,  conjoined  with  the  local  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver  to  any  existing  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  or 
other  part  of  the  conjunctival  surface.  The  oil  has  been  recom- 
mended also  as  a  local  application  in  these  cases ;  but  I  have  no 
experience  of  its  use  in  this  way. 

Cutaneous  Eruptions.    When  these  are  associated  with  scrofulous 

cachexia,  they  often  yield  to  cod-liver  oil  very  happily.    It  is  more 

especially  in  the  •impetiginous  and  ecthymatous  affections^  and   in 

Tvpia^  that  good  may  be  expected;  but  eczema  and  pemphigus  are 

aometimes  similarly  associated,  and  similarly  benefited;  and,  in  that 

most  obstinate  disease  denominated  lupua^  this  is  among  the  most 

efficient  remedies.    In  all  the  cutaneous  eruptions,  however,  it  is 
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more  the  condition  of  the  system  that  must  be  considered,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  than  the  particular  character  of  the 
eruption  itself.  In  these,  as  in  ophthalmia,  the  oil  has  been  recom- 
mended locally,  as  well  as  by  the  stomach. 

Scrofulous  Disease  of  llie  Bones  and  Joints.  No  other  single  remedy 
is  probably  so  eCBlcient  as  cod-liver  oil  in  this  form  of  scrofula.    In 
swellings  of  the  hip^  knee,  and  other  joints,  and  in  disease  of  the 
bones  of  the  spine,  extremities,  cranium,  &c.,  unth  or  unthout  absoeu 
or  caries;  though  the  cure  is  often  protracted;  though  more  or  less 
of  deformity  may  follow  from  the  organic  mischief  done;  and  though 
death  will  sometimes  take  place, from  exhaustion,  when  the  remedy 
is  applied  too  late,  or  even,  from  the  great  amount  of  disease,  not- 
withstanding its  employment,  yet  there  are  few  practitioners,  I  pre- 
sume, by  whom  the  oil  has  been  tried,  who  do  not  consider  it  more 
effective  than  any  other  remedy  previously  used,  and  who  have  not 
found  these  affections  much  more  manageable  by  its  means  than 
they  had  been  before.    As  in  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  glanda^ 
there  may  here  also  be  tuberculous  deposition,  which  adds  gready 
to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  case;  though,  happily,  it  is 
comparatively  rare. 

Tabes  Mesenterica,  or  Swelling  of  the  Mesenteric  Olands,  In  cachec- 
tic children,  there  is  often  much  abdominal  distension,  with  more  or 
less  hardness,  sometimes  peritoneal  effusion  and  enlarged  liver,  great 
emaciation,  pallor,  and  debility,  which  have  generally  been  ascribed 
to  scrofulous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Some  of  these  cases 
yield  quickly  and  most  happily  to  cod-liver  oil,  and  co-operating 
treatment;  while  others  are  more  or  less  obstinate,  and  not  a  few 
end  fatally.  This  difference  of  result  may  be  readily  accounted  for. 
Some  of  the  cases  depend  essentially  on  tubercles,  either  scattered 
in  the  peritoneum  or  beneath  it,  or  deposited  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  which  they  enlarge  and  harden,  or  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  abdomen,  causing  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  some- 
times agglutinates  all  the  viscera  together.  These  are,  in  gene- 
ral, essentially  incurable,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances,  in 
which  the  tubercle,  originally  small  in  amount,  may  make  its 
way,  through  ulceration,  into  the  bowels,  or  possibly  undergo  ab- 
sorption or  degeneration.  But  not  unfrequently,  also,  there  are 
no  tubercles;  the  scrofulous  affection  of  the  liver  and  mesenteric 
glands  being  simply  of  the  characteristic  inflammatory  character, 
and  cases  of  this  kind  very  often  end  favourably.  The  latter  cases 
are  most  common  in  infaticy,  the  former  in  children  from  two  to 
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ten;  and,  when  adults  are  afiected,  it  is  most  commonly  in  the 
tuberculoQS  form. 

Disease  <f  the  Bronchial  Glands,  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  these  as  to  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  scrofulous  cases  without 
tuberde,  a  cure  may  be  expected ;  in  the  tuberculous,  the  result  is 
more  doubtful,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tubercle 
is  sometimes  eliminated  through  the  bronchia,  and  that  recoveries 
take  place;  but  in  these  cases  the  danger  arises,  not  so  much  from 
the  tubercle  in  the  glands,  as  from  that  deposited  also  in  the  lungs. 

Disease  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  Diarrhoea,  with  ulceration  of 
the  bowels,  is  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  on  tuberculous  affections. 
Sometimes  this  depends  on  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  bowels, 
leaving  ulcers  as  they  are  discharged;  in  other  instances  it  has  been 
found  to  be  unconnected  with  tubercles.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  scrofulous  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  especially  the 
mucous  membranes,  showing,  when  it  does  so,  a  tendency  to  aiiect 
the  follicles,  and  to  result  in  ulceration  of  these  structures.  The 
gastric  mucous  membrane  may  be  thus  attacked,  as  well  as  the 
intestinal,  though  it  is  much  more  rarely  tuberculous  than  the 
latter.  In  these  cases,  whether  tuberculous  or  not,  cod-liver  oil  is 
indicated  whenever  it  can  be  supported  by  the  stomach.  Even 
when  tuberculous,  there  may  be  hope  of  a  favourable  result,  if 
the  affection  is  confined  to  this  part. 

CliTonic  Bronchitis^  Laryngitis^  Angina,  Ozvena,  dc.  The  remarks 
made  in  the  last  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentftry  canal,  are  applicable  also  to  that  of  the  respira- 
tory passages,  as  well  as  of  the  pharynx,  thougli  tuberculization 
is  uncommon.  Hence,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils 
or  ozsena,  chronic  angina,  and  chronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis, 
when  connected  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  cod-liver  oil  should 
be  tried. 

Scrofulous  Inflammation  of  Oie  Serous  Tissues.  This  often  exists 
in  connexion  with  tubercles,  as  already  stated  in  reference  to  the 
peritoneum.  The  pleura,  pericardium,  and  synovial  membranes 
are  similarly  affectoi.  Whether  scrofulous  inflammation  occupies 
these  tissues  without  tubercles  may  perhaps  be  considered  un- 
certain; but  analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  so; 
and,  in  relation  to  the  arachnoid,  or  at  least  the  subarachnoid  tissue, 
and  the  synovial,  analogy  is  strongly  supported  by  facts.  Exten- 
sive tuberculization  of  the  proper  serous  tissues  is  almost  always 
sooner  or  later  fatal;  but  the  event  may  probably  be  postponed 
VOL.  L — 24 
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by  the  use  of  the  oil;  and,  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  without  tubercle,  the  remedy  would  probably 
prove  occasionally  curative.  Hence,  in  chronic  cases  of  these 
affections,  the  oil  should  be  employed,  not  only  to  correct  the  dia- 
thesis as  far  as  possible  in  the  positively  tuberculous  cases,  but  as 
a  curative  measure,  in  the  hope  that  the  symptoms  may  depend 
simply  on  scrofulous  inflammation.  I  have  seen  cerebral  symp- 
toms in  infancy,  which  seemed  strongly  to  threaten  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, and  associated  with  other  evidences  of  scrofulous  cachexia, 
yield  happily  to  this  remedy. 

Phthisis.  The  principles  upon  which  cod-liver  oil  is  given  in 
this  complaint  have  been  already  stated.  All  that  can  be  hoped 
for  from  it  is,  by  improving  the  constitution,  to  correct  the  tend- 
ency to  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  and  to  support  the  system 
during  the  exhausting  process  of  its  discharge.  Unfortunately,  the 
diathesis  is  often  so  strong,  so  intimately  incorporated  as  it  were 
with  the  inherited  constitution  of  the  patient,  that  no  known  in- 
fluence is  sufficiently  powerful  to  eradicate  it;  and,  though  it  may 
be  postponed,  the  fatal  result  is  in  most  cases  inevitable.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  cod-liver  oil,  that  no 
one  medicine,  and  no  combination  of  medicines  are  known,  which 
nearly  equal  it  in  efficacy.  I  believe  that,  if  used  before  tuberolfi 
has  been  produced,  it  will  not  unfrequently  prevent  it;  that,  evwi 
after  a  moderate  amount  has  been  deposited,  it  will  sometimes 
arrest  its  progress,  and  ultimately  save  the  patient;  and  that  it 
may,  in  some  few  cases,  even  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease^ 
and  after  cavities  have  been  formed,  rescue  from  death,  if  the 
quantity  of  tubercle  already  existing  be  not  sufficient  fatally  to 
disorganizse  the  lungs.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  began 
with  early,  and  used  perseveringly,  with  the  aid  of  other  measorai 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  general  health,  it  is  capable  of  veiy 
considerably  diminishing  the  amount  of  mortality  from  this  fearful 
disease.  All  agree  that  it  will  often  prolong  life,  when  unable  to 
preserve  it,  and  that  it  very  much  contributes  to  the  oomfort  of 
the  patient,  especially  in  the  advanced  period  of  the  complaint 
There  is  no  stage,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  in  which  it  may 
not  be  given  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit.  The  misfortune  ifl^ 
that  it  is  often  given  insufficiently,  being  abandoned  too  early,  or 
taken  irregularly,  or  in  too  small  a  quantity;  and  that  patients,  in 
consequence  of  its  unpleasant  effects  on  the  palate  or  the  stomach, 
will  not,  or,  from  the  irritability  of  that  organ,  cannot  take  it  in  the 
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requisite  amount^  or  for  the  requisite  length  of  time.  No  material 
eflbet  need  be  looked  for  under  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  it  should 
not  be  abandoned,  unless  after  a  totally  fruitless  trial  of  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  When  found  useftil,  it  should  be  persevered  with 
for  months  or  yean;  and,  even  after  the  apparent  restoration  of 
health,  the  least  sign  of  relapse  should  be  the  signal  for  its  resump* 
tion.  In  the  inherited  .cases,  there  is  a  natural  proclivity  to  the 
disease^  which,  though  it  may  be  corrected  for  a  time,  will  again 
and  again  evince  itself  when  the  restraining  cause  is  removed ;  and 
the  only  chance  of  safety  is  in  the  unremitting  use  of  the  proper 
measures,  even  when  symptoms  of  disease  have  disappeared,  until, 
in  the  spontaneous  changes  which  the  system  undergoes  in  the 
advance  of  life,  the  original  tendencies  may  have  been  subverted. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  scrofulous  aflfoctions  only  that  cod-liver  oil  is 
useftiL  There  are  other  diseases,  connected  with  a  cachectic  con- 
dition  of  the  system,  in  which  it  has  enjoyed  much  reputation. 

Chfcnic  Rheumatism.    This  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  the 
oil  was  first  used.   It  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  chronic 
lumbago  and  sciatica,  and  in  obstinate  swellings  and  deformities 
of  the  joints.    It  is  no  doubt  beneflcial  in  some  of  these  cases;  but 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  latter,  which  were 
taken  for  rheumatic,  were  really  scrofulous,  and  that  the  remark- 
able  efficacy  of  the  oil  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  that  cause.    In 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  cases  of 
obstinate  and  painful  swellings  of  the  knee,  ankle,  or  hip,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  at  first  rheumatic,  and  had  been  treated  as 
such  for  months  without  success,  which  were  attended  with  great 
emaciation,  a  frequent  pulse,  night-sweats,  and  other  evidences 
of  debility,  and  were  going  on  in  a  steady  course  of  deterioration, 
that  threatened  death  in  the  end.    These  cases,  under  the  impres* 
lion  that  they  were  really  scrofViIous,  having  either  been  such  in 
the  beginning,  or  assum^  this  condition  in  their  progress,  I  have 
treated  with  cod-liver  oil,  aided  by  rest,  nourishing  food,  and 
auxiliary  medicines,  as  iron,  quinia,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.    At  the  usual  period  after  the  commence* 
Inent  of  the  remedy,  they  have  begun  to  exhibit  signs  of  amend- 
ment, and  have  gone  on,  steadily  though  gradually,  to  a  perfect  cure. 
How  much  of  the  result  was  ascribable  to  the  oil,  and  how  much 
to  the  auxiliary  measures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide;  but  my 
impression  on  the  whole  is  that,  without  the  oil,  I  should  have  been 
much  less  successful.     The  remedy  has  been  recommended  in 
tAnmwgumi;  hat  is  less  efScaciouA 
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Rickets,  Perhaps  in  no  disease  does  the  oil  display  greater  powen 
than  ia  this,  occurring  in  early  childhood.  Infants,  aflected  with  tfa| 
disease,  oflen  begin  to  improve  in  a  few  days  under  iu  use,  and 
rapidly  advance  to  complete  recovery. 

Besides  the  oSections  above  mentioned,  the  oil  may  be  used  in 
clironic  ansemia  and  chlorosis,  \n  paTaJyais  with  debility,  and  in  variolic 
mrvous  ajfectitms  associated  with  impoverished  blood.  Amerwrrha 
has  sometimes  yielded  to  it;  probably  through  its  iufiuence  c 
the  blood-making  function. 

CmtTa-indications.  It  ia  contra-indicated  in  an  inflamed  and  irri? 
table  stomach,  a  plethoric  state  of  the  circulation,  and  active  load 
congestion;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  its  administration,  theat 
conditions  may  occur,  either  accidentally,  or  as  a  result  of  itf- 
operation,  its  use  should  be  suspended  for  a  time.  This  caatioB 
it  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe  in  phthisis,  in  which,  thonglt 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  blood  should  be  of  good  qualitj,. 
yet  in  quantity  it  must  bear  a  due  relation  to  the  reduced  capar 
city  of  the  lungs ;  as  otherwise  it  might  endanger  inSammatioti  or 
hemorrhage. 

Admtnistratian,  For  an  adult,  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four 
times  a  day  ia  about  the  proper  dose;  and  for  an  infant,  a  t 
spoonful  as  often ;  and  this  quantity  should  always  be  aimed  a^ 
Some  can  take  the  oil  out  of  the  spoon  without  iuconvenienoe;! 
but  generally  it  is  desirable  to  obviate  the  disagreeable  tasta  by 
some  addition.  This  may  often  be  done  sufficiently  by  taking  an 
aromatic  substance  into  the  mouth,  immediately  before  and  im- 
mediately  after  the  medicine.  Orange-peel  has  been  particular!/ 
recommended  for  this  purpose;  so  also  has  strong  cofiee,  withotll 
cream  or  sugar,  in  the  quantity  of  a  teaspoonful.  The  oil  ratf^ 
also  be  taken  floating  in  an  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamoii. 
or  one  of  the  mints.  But  probably  the  best  vehicle,  on  the  whole^ 
ia  a  little  frothy  porter  or  ale,  which  covers  the  taste  very  wel^ 
and  is  usually  not  contra-indicated.  In  hectic  cases,  the  i 
of  oil  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  administered  in  a  wim 
glassful  of  wild-cherry  bark  lea.  "When  the  stomach  is  very  deli^ 
cate,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  made  with  f^^ 
aromatic  water. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  employ  the  oil  externally,  by  f 
tion,  with  a  view  to  its  constitutional  impression ;  but  in  this  way 
it  would  be  too  offensive  for  ordinary  use,  and  should  be  resortetlv 
to  only  when  the  stomach  entirely  rejects  it.     With  a  view  to  its; 
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local  effect,  it  bas  been  applied  to  the  eye  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
and  to  the  skin  in  eruptive  complaints. 


II.  Tonics  of  Vegetable  Origin. 

The  vegetable  tonics  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets;  namely, 
1.  the  pure  bitters,  2.  the  bitters  with  peculiar  properties,  and  8. 
the  aromatics. 

1.  Pure  Bitters^  or  Simple  Bitters. 

These  are  characterized  by  bitterness  with  little  or  no  intermix- 
ture of  other  taste,  and  by  a  purely  tonic  power,  which  is  identical 
or  nearly  so  in  all.  There  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  between 
the  bitter  and  tonic  properties;  so  much  so,  that  the  possession  ot 
the  former  may  be  considered  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  latter  also.  Cullen,  indeed,  believed  this  connexion 
to  be  essential,  and  taught  that  it  was  the  tonic  power  of  bodies 
that  gave  them  bitterness.  Bitter  substances  might  have  other 
powers  in  addition,  such  as  the  narcotic  and  purgative,  which 
might  prevent  their  use  in  reference  to  their  tonic  property,  but 
they  still  possessed  it  He  even  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
bitterness  might  reside  in  a  single  principle  of  peculiar  composi- 
tion. This,  however,  has  been  shown  not  to  be  true.  A  great 
number  of  proximate  bitter  principles  have  been  discovered,  very 
different  in  composition  and  chemical  relations.  Yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  properties.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  same  ar- 
rangement or  shape  of  particles  which  causes  the  impression  of 
bitterness  on  the  organs  of  taste,  may  give  rise  to  the  tonic  impres- 
sion upon  the  stomach;  and  that,  though  all  bitters  may  not  seem 
to  be  tonic,  this  may  be  owing,  not  to  the  want  of  the  property,  but 
to  the  possession  of  other  powers  of  affecting  the  system,  so  influ- 
ential as  completely  to  overwhelm  and  conceal  it.  Nux  vomica  is 
tonic  in  small  doses;  but,  largely  given,  produces  a  peculiar  effect  on 
the  nervous  system  which  quite  obscures  the  tonic.  Even  quinia, 
in  very  large  doses,  loses  apparently  all  its  tonic  powers,  in  its  over- 
whelming influence  upon  the  nervous  centres.  The  same  may  be 
the  case  with  other  bitters  of  great  medicinal  energy,  such  as  colo- 
cynthin,  elaterin,  digitalin,  morphia,  &c.  If  reduced  in  their  dose 
80  as  to  be  unable  to  produce  their  more  powerful  and  characteristic 
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effect,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  might  prove  tonic  to  the  digestive 
organs. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  effects  of  the  simple  bitters  are  to 
increase  the  appetite,  invigorate  digestion,  and  moderately  to  exalt 
the  nutritive  function.  They  have  little  direct  influence  on  the 
circulation,  and  perhaps  none  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  pro- 
per cerebral  functions  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  them  in  any 
degree,  unless  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  influenced  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  others  mentioned.  Their  main  operation  is  directly 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  their  gene- 
ral tonic  effects  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  increased  quantity, 
and  improved  quality  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the  stimulated 
digestion.  It  is  probable  that  a  stimulant  effect  is  extended  sym- 
pathetically from  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  to  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas, upon  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  the  presence  of 
chyme  in  the  duodenum  excites  these  organs.  It  is  possible  thai 
the  bitter  principles  may  be  absorbed,  and,  through  the  circulation, 
act  on  the  nutritive  f\inction  everywhere ;  but  this  has  not  been 
proved  in  relation  to  the  set  of  substances  now  under  consideration. 
One  evidence  that  their  direct  operation  is  mainly  upon  the  digeet- 
ive  organs  is  offered  by  the  fact,  that,  when  they  are  taken  largely, 
so  as  to  prove  irritant,  their  increased  effects  are  exhibited  in  those 
organs,  and  not  directly  elsewhere.  The  simple  bitters  are  apt,  in 
over  doses,  to  prove  laxative,  and  sometimes  nauseate  and  even 
vomit;  but  they  do  not  disturb  the  heart,  nor  the  cerebro-spinsl 
system,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  body,  unless  in  so  &r  as  these 
may  feel  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  simple  bitters  are  especially  appli* 
cable  to  cases  in  which  the  indication  is  to  promote  the  digestive 
function.  In  pure  dyspepsia,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  tonic 
remedies  in  our  possession.  By  moderately  stimulating  the  stomachi 
they  probably  favour  the  secretion  of  a  healthy  gastric  juice,  capaUa 
of  dissolving  the  food,  and  thus  obviate  the  stomachic  uneasinesBi 
flatulence,  and  sour  or  acrid  eructations,  resulting  from  the  irritation 
of  undigested  matters,  of  substances  generated  by  the  chemical 
reaction  of  these  matters,  and  probably  also  of  the  unhealthy 
secretions  of  the  weakened  stomach  itself.  They  extend  a  similar 
stimulant  influence  to  the  torpid  bowels,  and  probably  also  to  the 
torpid  liver,  thus  still  further  favouring  the  digestive  function. 
Even  in  deficient  action  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  liver,  unattended 
with  symptoms  of  proper  dyspepsia,  they  arc  often  useful,  espe- 
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dally  in  combination  with  remedies  more  especially  addressed  to 
thoee  fanctions.  Hence  their  use  as  adjuvants  to  laxatives  in  con- 
stipation, and  to  cholagogues  in  jaundice  depending  on  hepatic 
torpor.  From  their  usefulness  in  debility  of  digestion,  it  follows 
that  good  may  be  expected  from  them  in  all  those  disorders  of 
sensation  and  function  having  their  root  in  this  affection.  Hence, 
they  are  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  headache,  vertigo, 
tnd  other  deranged  cephalic  sensations,  connected  with  excess  of 
acid  in  the  stomach;  in  which  cases  they  should  be  given  combined 
with  an  antacid,  as  magnesia,  when  there  is  costiveness,  chalk  when 
there  is  diarrhoea,  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bioarbonates  when 
there  is  neither,  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  when  there  is 
great  g^rio  insensibility. 

The  simple  bitters  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  debility  of  con- 
valescence from  acute  diseases,  whether  general,  as  fevers,  or  local, 
18  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  affections  of  the  alimentary  canaL 
Whenever,  under  these  circumstances,  the  original  disease  has  been 
removed,  and  the  appetite  remains  feeble,  and  the  digestive  powers 
iuufficient  for  the  management  even  of  the  food  that  may  be 
taken,  the  gentle  stimulation  of  the  simple  bitters  is  indicated,  and 
will  often  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  health. 

In  all  cases  of  general  debility,  and  of  impaired  blood,  originating 
in  or  connected  with  simple  weakness  of  the  digestive  function, 
these  medicines  may  be  used  with  the  hope  of  benefit;  and  they  are 
often  usefully  combined  with  other  tonics,  which  exercise  a  more 
powerful  direct  influence  over  the  system  at  large. 

They  were  formerly  employed  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers;  being  administered,  in  the  absence  or  decline  of  the  fever, 
18  antiperiodics,  and  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  the  apyrexia  was  not  sufficiently  complete  for  the 
nie  of  Peruvian  bark.  But,  since  the  discovery  of  quinia,  this  use 
of  the  simple  bitters  has  been  in  great  measure  abandoned. 

They  have  been  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties;  and 
lie  no  doubt  occasionally  useful  in  verminose  cases.  Some  have 
supposed  them  to  operate  by  poisoning  the  worms;  and  experiment 
has  shown  that  some  of  them  are  noxious  to  inferior  animals;  but 
the  probability  is,  that  they  do  good  much  more  by  giving  proper 
tone  to  the  bowels,  and  thus  removing  the  condition  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  worms,  than  by  a  direct  action  on  the  para- 
sites themselves. 
They  are  more  frequently  given  as  adjuvants  of  other  medicines 
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than  by  themselves.  They  are  indicated,  in  this  way,  whenever 
weakness  of  the  digestive  function  is  complicated  with  the  special 
disease  prescribed  for.  Beference  has  already  been  made  to  their 
combination  with  laxatives  in  constipation,  with  the  mercurial 
preparations  in  jaundice,  or  other  cases  of  torpid  liver,  and  with 
other  tonics  in  general  debility,  as  with  the  chalybeates  in  anssmia. 
In  the  various  nervous  affections,  they  are  often  useful  in  con- 
junction with  the  metallic  tonics  and  the  nervous  stimulants,  in 
dropsy  with  diuretics,  and  in  amenorrhcea  with  emmenagogues. 
The  different  forms  in  which  they  are  prepared,  as  those  of  powder, 
extract,  infusion,  and  tincture,  afford  facilities  for  these  combina- 
tions, which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  prescription.  When  given 
in  chief,  they  are  themselves  often  aided  by  the  addition  of  aro- 
matics,  as  of  ginger,  orange-peel,  &c.,  which  render  them  more 
stimulant  to  the  stomach  when  very  languid,  and  more  easily  re- 
tained by  it  when  irritable. 

The  different  simple  bitters  are  so  similar  in  their  effects,  that 
they  may  be  given  indiscriminately ;  one  being  preferred  to  another 
according  to  convenience,  the  choice  of  the  patient,  or  the  existence 
of  some  idiosyncrasy  which  may  render  any  one  or  more  of  them 
inadmissible. 


I.  QUASSIA.  U.  8.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Quassia  is  the  wood  of  Quassia  excelsa  {Simaruba  ex- 
celsGy  De  Cand. ;  Picrsena  excelsa^  Lindley),  a  lofty  tree  growing  ia 
Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  Islands;  and  of  Qitassia  amara^% 
small  tree  or  shrub  inhabiting  Surinam.  At  present,  little  or  none 
from  the  latter  source  is  imported. 

Properties.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  billets,  with  the  bark  generally 
attached ;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  in  the  form  of  raspings  or 
shavings,  or  split  into  small  pieces.  The  wood  is  light,  poroaa, 
yellowish,  inodorous,  and  of  an  intense,  unmixed,  and  adhesive 
bitterness. 

Active  Principle.  This  is  a  peculiar,  bitter,  crystallizable  prin- 
ciple, named  quassin. 

Chemical  Relations,  Quassia  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol 
Its  chemical  relations  are  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
any  other  medicine,  with  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  associate  it 
in  prescription.    It  is  asserted  to  have  the  property  of  opposing,  in 
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with  a  debilitated  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  system, 
calling  for  the  use  of  tonics;  and,  as  there  are  other  remedies  more 
eflScient  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  fallen  into  almost  entire 
neglect.  It  is  in  fact  a  simple  bitter,  having  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
action,  and  so  dosely  analogous  in  properties  to  quassia,  that  it  may 
be  looked  on  as  identical  with  that  medicine  in  its  effects  and  appli* 
cations.  It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which 
may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  bark  to  a 
pint  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 


III.  GENTIAN. 
GENTIANA.   U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin  and  Sensible  Properties.  Gentian  is  the  root  of  Oentiana 
htta,  and  of  some  other  species  of  Gentiana,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe.  It  is  usually 
several  inches  in  length,  tapering,  occxisionally  branching,  some- 
times longitudinally  sometimes  transversely  sliced,  spongy,  wrinkled 
spirally,  grayish-brown  externally,  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow 
internally,  of  a  feeble  peculiar  odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter, 
slightly  sweetish  taste. 

Chief  Gonsiiiuents.  The  root  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
called  gentianin,  on  which  its  tonic  properties  depend ;  a  peculiar 
organic  acid,  called  gentisic  acid  or  gentisin,  which  is  without  eftects 
on  the  system;  a  minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  uncrystallizalle 
sugar,  gum,  pectin,  &c. 

Chemical  Relations.  Gentian  yields  its  bitterness  and  medical 
virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  Containing  no  tannic  or  gallic  acid, 
it  may  be  associated  in  prescription  with  the  salts  of  iron;  but,  in 
consequence  of  its  mucilaginous  matter  or  pectin,  it  gives  precipi- 
tates with  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead;  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
occasions  a  slight  ilocculent  deposit  with  the  hot  infusion.  Tannic 
acid  causes  a  bulky  precipitate.  Sulphuric,  citric,  and  probably 
other  acids  sensibly  diminish  its  bitterness.  The  (addition  of  alka- 
lies does  not  afiTect  the  bitterness;  but  causes  the  infusion  to  gela- 
tinize on  standing.  {Procter.)  In  consequence  of  its  saccharine 
matter,  the  infusion  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation  on  the 
addition  of  yeast,  and  by  distillation  yields  a  spirituous  liquor, 
said  to  be  used  as  drink  in  Switzerland. 
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Administration.  Qaassia  has  been  little  used  in  the  form  of 
powder.  Some  dyspeptic  patients,  who  have  no  objection  to  its 
bitterness,  carry  the  wood  along  with  them  in  small  pieces,  and 
chew  it  habitually  with  advantage.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
carry  this  habit  into  an  abuse. 

The  Infusion  (Infusum  QuASSLfi,  U.S.)  is  the  preparation  in 
which  it  is  most  frequently  administered.  This  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water.  Either  cold  or  hoi 
water  may  be  used,  the  former  making  a  clearer  infusion,  the  latter 
acting  more  rapidly. 

The  Officinal  Extract  (Extkactum  QuASSLfi,  U.S.)  is  a  very  effi- 
cient preparation,  and  is  preferable  when  it  is  desirable  to  admi- 
nister the  medicine  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  a  watery  extract,  and 
probably  stronger,  in  a  given  weight,  than  any  other  preparatioa 
of  the  simple  bitters.  It  is  very  convenient  for  combination  with 
other  medicines  in  the  pilular  form ;  such  as  the  chalybeates,  aloes 
and  rhubarb,  myrrh,  mercurial  pill  or  calomel,  &c. 

The  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  QuASSLfi,  U.  S.)  is  also  officinal,  and  is 
resorted  to,  in  cases  of  considerable  insensibility  of  stomach,  as  an 
addition  to  the  infusion,  to  other  tonic  infusions  or  decoctions,  and 
to  liquid  purgative  preparations. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  of  the  ir/usm 
two  fluidounces,  of  the  extract  from  two  to  five  grains,  of  the  two* 
ture  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  each,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


II.  SIMARUBA.  U.  8.,  Land.,  Ed. 

Origin.  This  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Quassia  Simaruha  {Sivfia- 
ruba  officinalis,  De  Cand.),  a  tree  of  i;onsiderable  size,  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Guiana. 

Properties.  It  is  in  long  flat  pieces,  folded  longitudinally,  fibroaS| 
flexible  and  tenacious,  yellowish  internally,  inodorous,  and  very 
bitter,  without  admixture  of  other  taste.  It  yields  its  taste  and 
medical  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  It  owes  its  virtues  to  the  same  bitter  principle 
found  in  quassia. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Simaruba  was  first  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  South  America  in  the  year  1713,  as  a  remedy  in  dysen* 
tery,  diarrhoea,  and  the  hemorrhages;  and  acquired  great  reputation 
in  these  complaints.  With  our  present  experience,  it  can  be  ad* 
mitted  to  have  been  useful  in  these  affections  only  when  complicated 
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peetin  and  mucilage  it  contains.  This  disadvantage  may  be  in 
some  degree  obviated  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  which  dissolves 
less  of  the  principles  referred  to.  The  most  elegant  method  of 
preparing  the  infusion  is  undoubtedly  by  percolation  with  cold 
water,  and  the  bitterness  may  be  thus  sufficiently  extracted;  but 
this  demands  time  for  its  preparation.  When  the  infusion  is 
wanted  hastily,  and  is  not  required  to  be  kept  long,  it  may  be 
most  conveniently  made  with  hot  water.  A  combination  of  senna, 
gentian,  and  one  of  the  aromatics,  in  infusion,  is  well  adapted  to 
cases  of  dyspepsia  with  constipation. 

The  Watary  ExtraU  (Extractum  Gsntiakji,  U.  &)  is  a  good 
preparation,  and  is  very  much  used  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone^ 
or  combined  with  chalybeates,  laxatives,  &a  Though  much  weaker 
thfm  the  extract  of  quassia,  it  is  more  convenient  for  making  pills 
in  consequence  of  its  tenacity. 

The  Oompound  Tincture  (Tinctuba  Gxntianjb  Compobita,  U.  &) 
is  prepared  with  the  addition  of  orange-peel  and  cardamom.  It  is 
an  excellent  tonic  and  stomachic  tincture,  and  was  formerly  much 
used,  not  only  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  stomach,  but  also  in 
health,  as  an  addition  to  wine  before  dinner,  under  the  impression 
that  it  promoted  digestion,  and  increased  the  strength.  It  was 
called  wine  bitten*  In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  this  practice  could  do  only  harm. 
Indeed,  the  bitter  tinctures  generally  require  to  be  used  with  much 
caution,  even  in  dyspeptic  cases,  lest  incurable  habits  of  intem- 
perance should  be  formed.  Many  a  drunkard,  in  former  times, 
could  trace  his  bad  habit  back  to  the  use  of  one  of  these  tinctures, 
originally  perhaps  prescribed  by  his  physician. 

The  Wine  of  Gentian  (ViNUM  Qentian^  Ed.\  which  is  still 
retained  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  an  unnecessary  preparation. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm ;  of  the 
tfi/unbn  one  or  two  fluidounces;  of  the  extragt  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains;  of  the  tincture  one  or  two  fluidrachros;  of  the  wine  half  a 
fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce. 


Subordinate  to  gentian,  and  closely  analogous  to  it  in  proper- 
ties, are  several  medicines  derived  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  family  of  GentianacesB,  which  merit  a  brief  notice. 

L  CHIRBTTA.  Ed^  2)w6.— Chiretta  or  chirayta  consists  of  the 
herb  and  root  of  Agaihotes  Chirajfta  (Don.),  an  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing in  Nepaul  and  other  parts  of  Northern  India.    It  is  imported 
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Effects  on  the  System.  Gentian  has  all  the  characteristic  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  simple  bitters,  being  perhaps  somewhat  more 
excitant  to  the  circulation  than  most  of  them.  It  is  said  to  render 
the  perspiration  and  urine  bitter;  and  hence  its  active  principle  is 
inferred  to  undergo  absorption.  In  over-doses  it  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  act  also  on  the  bowels.  Accord- 
ing to  Planche,  the  distilled  water  of  gentian  occasions  violent 
nausea  and  a  kind  of  intoxication. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Gentian  was  known  by  the  ancients^ 
and  has  ranked  among  standard  remedies  from  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  simple  bitters  are  used,  and  is  among  those  most  employed. 
(See  page  214.)  As  it  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  more  excitant 
than  the  others,  it  should  be  used  more  cautiously  when  there  ifl 
any  suspicion  of  febrile  action  or  gastric  inflammation.  Its  chief 
employment  is  as  a  stomachic  in  feeble  digestion  and  defective  ap- 
petite, either  original,  or  connected  with,  or  consequent  upon  other 
diseases.  As  an  ingredient  in  the  Portland  powder,  it  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  gout;  but  it  is  indicated  in  this  complaint  only 
when  complicated  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  even  then  should 
be  used  cautiously,  lest  it  may  prove  too  heating  and  otherwiae 
excitant.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  febrifuge;  and  Dr. 
CuUen,  in  his  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  states  that^  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  tormentil  or  galls,  and  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  it 
had  not  failed  in  any  intermittents  of  his  own  country  in  which  he 
had  tried  it;  but  it  would  command  little  confidence  at  present  in 
the  treatment  of  miasmatic  intermittents.  Locally,  the  powder  haa 
been  used  as  a  gentle  stimulant  in  malignant  and  sloughing  ulcera, 
and  to  maintain  the  discharge  from  issues. 

Administration.    Gentian  is  given  in  powder,  infusion,  extract| 
wine,  or  tincture. 

The  Officinal  Infusion  (Infusum  GentiaN-S  Compositum',  U.  S) 
is  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  a  drachm  of  orange-peel, 
and  a  drachm  of  coriander,  to  a  pint  of  menstruum,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  diluted  alcohol  and  four  parts  of  water.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  feeble  tincture,  and  should  be  used  only  when,  in 
addition  to  the  "effects  of  a  pure  bitter,  a  somewhat  more  stima* 
lant  impression  is  indicated.  The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to  extract 
the  bitterness  more  thoroughly,  and  to  enable  the  infusion  to 
keep  better.  When  this  is  made  with  water  alone,  especially 
with  hot  water,  it  spoils  readily,  in  consequence  probably  of  the 
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pectin  and  mucilage  it  contains.    This  disadvantage  may  be  in 

some  degree  obviated  by  the  use  of  cold  water,  which  dissolves 

less  of  the  principles  referred  to.    The  most  elegant  method  of 

preparing  the  infasion  is  undoubtedly  by  percolation  with  cold 

water,  and  the  bitterness  may  be  thus  sufficiently  extracted;  but 

this  demands  time  for  its  preparation.     When  the  infusion  is 

wanted  hastily,  and  is  not  required  to  be  kept  long,  it  may  be 

most  conveniently  made  with  hot  water.    A  combination  of  senna, 

gentian,  and  one  of  the  aromatics,  in  infusion,  is  well  adapted  to 

cases  of  dyspepsia  with  constipation. 

The  Watery  Extract  (Extractum  Gentian^  U.S)  is  a  good 
preparation,  and  is  very  much  used  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone, 
or  combined  with  chalybeates,  laxatives,  &c.  Though  much  weaker 
thfui  the  extract  of  quassia,  it  is  more  convenient  for  making  pills 
in  consequence  of  its  tenacity. 

The  (hmpaund  Tincture  (TiNcruRA  Gentians  Composita,  U.  S.) 
is  prepared  with  the  addition  of  orange-peel  and  cardamom.  It  is 
in  excellent  tonio  and  stomachic  tincture,  and  was  formerly  much 
Qsed,  not  only  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  stomach,  but  also  in 
bealth,  as  an  addition  to  wine  before  dinner,  under  the  impression 
that  it  promoted  digestion,  and  increased  the  strength.  It  was 
oiled  wine  bitters.  In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  this  practice  could  do  only  harm. 
Indeed,  the  bitter  tinctures  generally  require  to  be  used  with  much 
caotioD,  even  in  dyspeptic  cases,  lest  incurable  habits  of  intem- 
perance should  be  formed.  Many  a  drunkard,  in  former  times, 
ooold  trace  his  bad  habit  back  to  the  use  of  one  of  these  tinctures, 
originally  perhaps  prescribed  by  his  physician. 

The  Wine  of  Gentian  (ViNUM  Gentian^e,  IId,\  which  is  still 
retained  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  an  unnecessary  preparation. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm ;  of  the 
infusion  one  or  two  fluidounces;  of  the  extract  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains;  of  the  tincture  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  of  the  wine  half  a 
flaidoance  to  a  fluidounce. 


Subordinate  to  gentian,  and  closely  analogous  to  it  in  proper- 
ties, are  several  medicines  derived  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  family  of  Gentianaceae,  which  merit  a  brief  notice. 

L  CHIBETTA.  Ed^  2)t/6.— Chiretta  or  chirayta  consists  of  the 
Berb  and  root  of  Agathotes  Chirayta  (Don.),  an  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing in  Nepaul  and  other  parts  of  Northern  India.    It  is  imported 
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in  bundles  consisting  mainly  of  the  stems,  with  portions  of  the  root 
attached.    It  is  inodorous  and  extremely  bitter,  and  yields  its  bitter- 
ness and  medical  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.    MM.  Laasaigne  and 
Boissel  have  extracted  from  it  a  yellow  bitter  matter,  upon  which  its 
virtues  no  doubt  depend,  but  which  cannot  be  considered  as  a  pure 
proximate  principle.    The  medicine  has  been  long  used  in  Bengal, 
but  has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try.   It  possesses  the  properties  of  the  simple  bitters^  and  proba* 
bly  no  other;   though  supposed  by  some  to  be  more  disposed 
to  act  on  the  liver  and  bowels;   being  nauseating  and  laxative 
in  large  doses,  and  asserted  to  produce  bilious  stools.    In  India  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  febrifuge  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  as  a  cholagogue  in  torpor  of  the  liver,  and  as  a  laxative  in 
habitual  constipation;  but  it  probably  acts,  in  all  these  cases,. ai 
gentian  and  the  other  simple  bitters.    Like  them,  too,  it  may  be 
used  in  the  anorexia  of  convalescence,  feeble  indigestion,  and  in 
general  debility  connected  with  inertness  of  the  primsa  visB.    The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  grains;  of  an  infusion  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
one  or  two  fluidounces;  of  the  tincture  (TVnc^ra  CfUrettm^  DM^ 
one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

2.  AMERICAN  CENT AUBY.—S ABB  ATIA.  i7. /SI— This  is  the  herb 
and  root  of  Sahbatia  angularia,  an  indigenous,  annual  or  biennial 
plant,  growing  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  collected  for 
use  when  in  flower.  The  leaves  are  so  small,  and  shrink  so  much 
in  drying,  that  the  dried  herb  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  the  stems 
with  a  few  shrivelled  flowers  at  the  end.  American  centaury  is  in- 
odorous and  strongly  bitter,  and  yields  all  its  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol.  It  has  long  been  popularly  used,  in  this  country,  as  a 
remedy  and  prophylactic  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
has  enjoyed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  confidence  of  some  prac- 
titioners. But  it  has  no  special  virtues  in  these  affections,  in  which 
it  acts  as  a  simple  bitter,  like  gentian  and  quassia,  for  which  it 
may  be  substituted  in  dyspepsia,  the  debility  of  convalescence,  &a, 
when  on  any  account  more  convenient.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  infusion,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  form,  and  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  the  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces, 
which,  in  the  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever,  should 
be  repeated  every  two  hours,  in  other  cases  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 
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8.  BUBOPBANCBNTAUBY.— Centaurium.  Ed.— This  is  often 
called  lesser  centaury  (centaurium  minus),  and  consists  of  the  Bow- 
ering  tops  of  Hrythreea  Centaurium  (Persoon),  Chironia  Centaurium 
(Linn.),  a  small  annual  plant,  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Its  medicinal  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 
They  are  the  same  as  those  of  gentian,  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
onployed  as  a  substitute  in  its  native  country.    In  the  U.  States 
it  is  scarcely  known ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  our  indigenous 
oentaury,  which  resembled  it  so  closely  as  to  have  received  the 
same  name  from  the  earlier  settlers.    The  dose  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  article. 
4.  AMEBICAK  COLUMBO. --Fraseb A.  U.S.—'This  is  the  root 
of  Frasera  WaUeri  (Michaux),  Frasera  Carolinensis  (Walter),  an  ele- 
gant indigenous  plant,  growing  profusely  in  our  Western  and 
South- Western  States.    Its  long,  spindle-shaped,  fleshy  root,  being 
eat  into  transverse  dlioes  and  dried,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  in 
appearance  to  columbo,  whence,  and  from  a  supposed  resem- 
tdance  in  medical  properties,  it  derived  its  common  name.    Some- 
times the  root  is  sliced  longitudinally,  and  thus  somewhat  resem- 
Ues  gentian,  to  which  it  is  botanically  allied,  belonging  to  the  same 
natural  family.    It  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a  bitter,  sweetish 
taste,  and  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.    The  bitterness 
is  much  less  intense  than  that  of  gentian ;  and,  though  similar  in 
properties,  the  medicine  is  not  so  powerful.    The  fresh  root  is  said 
to  operate  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic;  but  this  probably  happens 
only  when  it  is  largely  administered;  and  the  same  is  to  some 
extent  the  case  with  most  of  the  simple  bitters.    It  may  be  used 
as  a  mild  tonic,  either  in  substance  or  infusion.    The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm;  of  the  infusion,  made 
with  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  two 
floidoances. 


IV.  COLUMBO. 

COLOMBA.  CT./S:— Calumba.  Zone?.,  Ed.,  Dul. 

Origin  and  Properties.  Columbo  is  the  root  of  Coccuhis  palmatus, 
a  climbing  plant,  growing  in  the  forests  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
soQth-eastem  coast  of  Africa.  As  brought  into  the  market,  it  is 
in  transverse  slices,  circular  or  oval,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, usually  three  or  four  lines  thick,  consisting  of  a  thick 
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exterior  cortical  portion,  with  a  brownish  wrinkled  epidernua, 
of  an  interior  meilullary  portion,  light,  spongy,  and  more  or  le 
shrunk.  The  cut  Burface  is  yellowish,  with  a  greenish  tinge  ne 
the  circumference,  of  a  feeble  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  th 
bitter  taste,  which  is  strongest  in  the  cortical  part.  The  powder 
greenish  when  fresh. 

Active  Principles.  The  root  contains  two  bitter  principles  ott 
which  its  virtues  depend;  one  peculiar  to  it  called  colombin,  tU 
other  supposed  to  be  identical  with  herberin,  an  alkaloid  found  iHj 
Berberis  vulgaris.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  peculiar  volatile  otf.- 
in  small  proportion,  albumen  and  starch  in  large  quantity,  &ai 
other  principles  of  less  importance. 

Cfietnical  Rehtiom.  The  bitterness  and  medical  virtues  of  i 
lumbo  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  The  infusion,  prepai  _^^ 
either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  is  precipitated  by  tincture  of  gall^ 
and  the  acetate  and  Bubacetate  of  lead ;  but  the  bitterness  is  sot 
affected.  No  precipitates  are  produced  by  the  salts  of  iron,  zincf, 
or  copper,  nor  by  tartar  emetic  or  corrosive  sublimate.  Tinctai^ 
of  iodine  does  not  affect  the  infusion  prepared  with  cold  water,  bs|i 
gives  to  the  decoction  or  hot  infusion,  after  cooling,  a  blue  colour. 

Effects  on  Hie  System.  Columbo  has  the  properties  of  the  simple 
bitters,  with  the  advantage  over  several  of  them,  that  it  is  less  beatiDg 
and  stimulant,  and  less  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  Duchner  states 
that  a  grain  of  the  ethereal  extract,  introduced  into  a  wound  in  th( 
leg  of  a.  rabbit,  caused  the  death  of  the  animal  in  ten  hours;  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  root  might  possess  narcotic  pro- 
perties; but  this  is  much  too  narrow  a  basis  for  the  support  of  such 
an  opinion.  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  appearance  of  narcotism 
from  the  use  of  columbo,  though  I  have  prescribed  it  very  fre- 
quently and  fi-eely.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  Bimplfc 
bitter,  somewhat  qualified  by  the  minute  proportion  of  volatile 
contained  in  it,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  have  any  other  effect: 
than  possibly  to  render  the  medicine  more  acceptable  to  the  storoaolbl 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  root  is  said  to  have  beeo  long! 
employed,  in  bowel  affections,  by  the  natives  of  the  country  when* 
it  is  produced.  The  first  published  notice  of  it  was  by  Francift- 
Bedi  in  1685;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  Dr.' 
Thomas  Perceval's  Medical  Essays,  in  1773,  that  it  came  int* 
general  use.  It  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
the  simple  bitters  generally  are  applied  (see  ;jflye214),  with  thig. 
advantage,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  mildness  and  acceptability  to 
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the  stomach,  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  employed  when 
others  prove  offensive.  The  affection  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  is 
probably  dyspepria.  I  have  found  few  medicines  more  efficient  in 
this  complaint)  when  complicated  with  constipation  and  flatulence, 
than  a  compound  infusion  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
columbo,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  a  drachm  or  two  of  senna,  and 
a  pint  of  boUing  water.  A  wineglassful  should  be  taken  before 
breakfast;  if  this  do  not  open  the  bowels,  another  before  dinner ; 
and  if  this  fail,  a  third  in  the  evening.  I  have  found  the  combi- 
nation also  promptly  successful  in  seven  gastralgic  paina  attendant 
on  an  enfeebled  stomach.  Even  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  coexistence  of  some  degree  of  chronic  inflammation  with  dys- 
pepsia, columbo  is  not  always  contra-indicated;  though  its  use 
requires  more  ctution.  In  gastric  irritabiliiy^  unconnected  with 
active  congestion  or  inflammation,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
the  efl^t  of  composing  the  stomach;  and  hence  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  vomiting  cf  pregnancy  or  hysteria^  bilious  vomiting^ 
&a;  but  I  have  no  experience  with  it  in  these  affections.  It  has 
also  been  especially  recommended  in  the  declining  stages,  or  the 
imperfect  convalescence  of  remittent  fet^s,  and  of  various  affections 
of  the  prims9  vise,  as  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  diarrhcea,  dysen- 
tery^ &C.,  under  circumstances  requiring  the  use  of  tonics. 

Administration,  Columbo  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, which  may  be  combined  with  ginger,  subcarbonate  of  iron,  or 
rhubarb,  when  one  or  more  of  these  medicines  is  indicated.  The 
infusion,  however,  is  generally  preferable. 

The  Officinal  Infusion  (INFDSUM  CoLOMBiE,  U.S)  is  made  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  coarsely  powdered  root  and  a  pint  of 
water.  It  is  a  question  for  consideration  whether  the  water  should 
be  cold  or  hot.  The  infusion  is  apt  to  spoil  quickly;  depositing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  becoming  more  or  less 
ropy,  and  acquiring  a  disagreeable  taste.  This  tendency  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  boiling  water,  by  which  the  starch  is  dis- 
solved. But  it  has  been  found  that  the  infusion  made  with  cold 
water  is  also  liable  to  change,  even  more  so,  according  to  one  observ- 
er, than  the  hot,  though  this  does  not  exactly  accord  with  my  own 
observation.  If  cold  water  does  not  dissolve  the  starch,  it  does  dis- 
solve the  albumen,  which  boiling  water  coagulates  and  renders  in- 
soluble; and,  as  albumen  undergoes  decomposition  very  readily 
itself,  and  promotes  the  decomposition  also  of  other  associated 
substances,  it  may  be  readily  understood  why  the  infusion  prepared 
VOL.  I.— 15 
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exterior  cortical  portion,  with  a  brownish  wrinkled  epidermis,  and 
of  an  interior  medullary  portion,  light,  spongy,  and  more  or  less 
shrunk.  The  cut  surface  is  yellowish,  with  a  greenish  tinge  near 
the  circumference,  of  a  feeble  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  very 
bitter  taste,  which  is  strongest  in  the  cortical  part  The  powder  ia 
greenish  when  fresh. 

Active  Principles.  The  root  contains  two  bitter  principles  on 
which  its  virtues  depend;  one  peculiar  to  it  called  colombin,  the 
other  supposed  to  be  identical  with  berberin^  an  alkaloid  found  in 
Berberis  vulgaris.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  peculiar  volatile  <nlj 
in  small  proportion,  albumen  and  starch  in  large  quantity,  and 
other  principles  of  less  importance. 

Clieinical  Relations.  The  bitterness  and  medical  virtues  of  oo- 
lumbo  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  The  infusion,  prepared 
either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  is  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls; 
and  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead ;  but  the  bitterness  is  not 
affected.  No  precipitates  are  produced  by  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc, 
or  copper,  nor  by  tartar  emetic  or  corrosive  sublimate.  Tincture 
of  iodine  does  not  affect  the  infusion  prepared  with  cold  water,  but 
gives  to  the  decoction  or  hot  infusion,  after  cooling,  a  blue  colour. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Columbo  has  the  properties  of  the  simple 
bitters,  with  the  advantage  over  several  of  them,  that  it  is  less  heating 
and  stimulant,  and  less  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  Buchner  states 
that  a  grain  of  the  ethereal  extract,  introduced  into  a  wound  in  tbe 
leg  of  a  rabbit,  caused  the  death  of  the  animal  in  ten  hours;  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  root  might  possess  narcotic  pro- 
perties; but  this  is  much  too  narrow  a  basis  for  the  support  of  such 
an  opinion.  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  appearance  of  narcotism 
from  the  use  of  columbo,  though  I  have  prescribed  it  very  fre- 
quently and  freely.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
bitter,  somewhat  qualified  by  the  minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil 
contained  in  it,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  have  any  other  effect 
than  possibly  to  render  the  medicine  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  root  is  said  to  have  been  long 
employed,  in  bowel  affections,  by  the  natives  of  the  country  where 
it  is  produced.  The  first  published  notice  of  it  was  by  Francis 
Bedi  in  1685 ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Percevars  Medical  Essays,  in  1773,  that  it  came  into 
general  use.  It  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
the  simple  bitters  generally  are  applied  (see  page2\4:\  with  this 
advantage,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  mildness  and  acceptability  to 
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the  stomach,  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  employed  when 
others  prove  offensive.    The  affection  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  is 
probably  dyspepsia.    I  have  found  few  medicines  more  efficient  in 
this  complaint)  when  complicated  with  constipation  and  flatulence, 
than  a  compound  infusion  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
oolumbo,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  a  drachm  or  two  of  senna,  and 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.    A  wineglassful  should  be  taken  before 
breakfast;  if  this  do  not  open  the  bowels,  another  before  dinner ; 
and  if  this  fail,  a  third  in  the  evening.    I  have  found  the  combi- 
nation also  promptly  successful  in  seven  gasttalgic  pains  attendant 
on  an  enfeebled  stomach.    Even  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  coexistence  of  some  degree  of  chronic  inflammation  with  dys- 
pepsia, oolumbo  is  not  always  contra-indicated;   though  its  use 
requires  more  c%ution.     In  gastric  irritahiliiy^  unconnected  with 
active  congestion  or  inflammation,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
the  effect  of  composing  the  stomach;  and  hence  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  or  hysteria,  bilious  vomiting, 
&c;  but  I  have  no  experience  with  it  in  these  affections.    It  has 
ibo  been  especially  recommended  in  the  declining  stages,  or  the 
imperfect  convalescence  of  remittent  fevers,  and  of  various  affections 
of  the  prims9  vise,  as  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
(erg,  Ac,  under  circumstances  requiring  the  use  of  tonics. 

Administration.  Columbo  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, which  may  be  combined  with  ginger,  subcarbonate  of  iron,  or 
rhabarb,  when  one  or  more  of  these  medicines  is  indicated.  The 
infasioD,  however,  is  generally  preferable. 

The  Officinal  Infusion  (Infdsum  Colombo,  U.S.)  is  made  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  coarsely  powdered  root  and  a  pint  of 
water.  It  is  a  question  for  consideration  whether  the  water  should 
be  cold  or  hot.  The  infusion  is  apt  to  spoil  quickly ;  depositing  a 
oonaiderable  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  becoming  more  or  less 
ropy,  and  acquiring  a  disagreeable  taste.  This  tendency  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  boiling  water,  by  which  the  starch  is  dis- 
Bcdved.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  infusion  made  with  cold 
water  is  also  liable  to  change,  even  more  so,  according  to  one  observ- 
er, than  the  hot,  though  this  does  not  exactly  accord  with  my  own 
observation.  If  cold  water  does  not  dissolve  the  starch,  it  does  dis- 
>oIre  the  albumen,  which  boiling  water  coagulates  and  renders  in- 
aolnble;  and,  as  albumen  undergoes  decomposition  very  readily 
itael^  and  promotes  the  decomposition  also  of  other  associated 
snbstanoes,  it  may  be  readily  understood  why  the  iiifiution  prqMured 
you  I.— 15 


-  .t 
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with  cold  water  will  not  keep  well.    To  obviate  both  these  diffi- 
culties, the  infusion  may  first  be  prepared  with  cold  water,  by  which 
the  starch  is  left  behind,  and  then  quickly  raised  to  the  boiling 
point,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  dissolved,  which  may  then  be 
separated  by  filtration.    This  nicety,  however,  is  necessary  only 
when  the  infusion  is  required  to  be  kept  for  several  days.    The 
most  convenient  method  is  to  prepare  it  with  hot  water,  and  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  wanted  for  use.    When  cold  water  is 
employed,  a  much  greater  length  of  maceration  is  required,  not  len 
than  twelve  hours,  unless  the  process  of  percolation  be  resorted  to. 
The  infusion  of  columbo  may  be  appropriately  combined  with  the 
soluble  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  or  with  corrosive  sublimate 
when  indicated;  but  not  with  the  salts  of  lead.   Free  iodine  shoold 
ncft  be  given  with  the  hot  infusion.  • 

There  is  an  officinal  Tincture  of  Columbo  (Tinctura  Colombj, 
U.  S.),  which  may  be  used  like  the  other  bitter  tinctures,  and  is  liaUe 
to  the  same  objections.  (See  Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian,  page  22L) 

The  dose  of  powdered  columbo  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  of 
the  infusion^  two  fiuidounces ;  of  the  tincture,  from  one  to  four 
fluidrachms;  in  each  case,  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


From  the  simple  bitters  above  described,  all  the  effects  whidi 
this  subdivision  of  tonics  is  capable  of  producing  may  be  obtained; 
but  there  are  two  others,  of  indigenous  growth,  which,  though  leas 
frequently  used,  deserve  a  brief  notice,  as  they  are  scarcely  kfli 
efficacious,  and  may  sometimes  be  found  convenient. 

1.  GK>IiI>THBBAD.— COPTIS.  U.S. 

This  is  the  product  of  Q>ptis  trtfoUa,  a  very  small  plant,  wiih  a 
perennia]  creeping  root,  inhabiting  low  and  shaded  places  in  Ae 
northern  parts  of  this  continent,  and  of  Asia.  It  is  abundant  in  oar 
own  Northern  States.  All  parts  of  it  have  some  bitterness,  whidi, 
however,  is  strongest  in  the  root;  and  this  is  the  portion  directed  by 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  though,  as  the  medicine  is  kept  in  tbi 
shops,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  are  generally  intermingled.  The 
root  is  long,  slender,  thread-like,  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  colonic 
inodorous,  and  intensely  and  purely  bitter.  It  yields  its  bitteme« 
to  water  and  alcohol.  The  medicine  is  closely  allied  to  quassia  i& 
its  properties,  and  might  probably  be  substituted  for  it  in  all  case* 
without  disadvantage;  but  the  smallness  of  the  product  of  eaoh 
plant  will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  its  general  use,  unless  some  sapo* 
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riority  of  virtaes  can  be  shown.  It  is  sometimes  nsed  in  New  Eng- 
land,  in  aphthous  affections  of  the  month,  as  a  local  application. 
The  dose  of  O^fowder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  of  an  infusion 
made  with  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water,  one  or  two  flnidounces; 
of  a  iindure^  containing  the  virtues  of  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  diluted 
aloohol,  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

%,  TELLOW-BOOT.— XaNTHORBHIZA.  U.  & 

By  this  name  is  designated,  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  U.  S. 
Fbarmacopoeia,  the  root  of  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia^  an  indigenous 
shnib,  growing  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern,  and  in  the  Western 
States.  Though  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  also  bitter,  the  root  alone 
is  officinal.  This  is  cylindrical,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  yellow,  inodorous,  and  extremely  bitter, 
without  astringenoy.  It  imparts  its  colour,  bitterness,  and  medical 
virtues  to  water;  and  the  infusion  is  not  affected  by  the  salts  of 
iron.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  same  afiectious,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  the  same  dose  as  quassia. 


2.  Peculiar  Bitters. 

These  are  medicines  which,  with  the  simple  tonic  powers  charac- 
teristic  of  the  pure  bitters,  possess  others  also,  which  modify  the 
tonic  action,  and  give  them  an  influence  on  the  system  more  or  less 
peculiar.  This  peculiarity  may  be  owing  either  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  bitter  principle  itself,  or  to  some  other  principle  or 
principles  which  may  be  associated  with  it.  Thus,  Peruvian  bark 
owes  its  characteristic  remedial  virtues  to  the  peculiarity  of  its 
bitter  principles;  while  serpentaria  and  wild-cherry  bark  have 
other  active  constituents  besides  the  bitter ;  the  additional  consti- 
tuent being,  in  the  one,  hydrocyanic  acid  which  is  sedative,  and  in 
the  other,  a  stimulating  volatile  oil. 


I.   PERUVIAN  BAIIK. 

CINCHONA,  U.S. 

Origin.  This  is  the  bark  of  different  species  of  Cinchona^  trees 
growing  in  South  America,  along  the  course  of  the  Andes,  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  coast  near  Caracas  to  La  Paz  in  Bolivia, 
through  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  at  various  elevations  on  the  moun- 
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tain  sides,  seldom  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  species  known  to  yield  bark  to  commerce  are  C.  Oo3ir 
saya  and  C.  Boliviana^  growing  in  Bolivia;  C,  micrantha  and  C.  nitida, 
inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Huamilies,  Huanuco,  &C.,  in  the  interior 
of  Peru;  0.  Chndaminea  and  C.  scrcbiculata^  of  northern  Peru  and 
Equador;  and  C.  landfoUa^  G.  cordifoUa^  and  C,  Pitayensis^  of  New 
Granada;  besides  several  others  less  known,  or  of  less  importaoca 

ClamfUxUion,    The  varieties  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  arranged 
in  two  divisions;  1.  the  officinal  or  those  recognized  in  the  U.SL 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  brought  exclusively  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
S.  America;  and  2.  the  non-officinal^  commonly  designated  as  Cim 
thagena  barks,  and  exported  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent.   The  officinal  barks  are  divided  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  into 
the  pale,  yelbw,  and  red;  the  non-officinal  include  the  three  varietiei 
of  hard  Carthagena,  fibrous  Carihagena,  and  hard  Pitaya  bark. 

Properties.  Peruvian  bark  is  in  quills  or  fiat  pieces,  of  variou 
dimensions,  with  or  without  epidermis,  of  a  yellowish-brown,  red- 
dish-brown, reddish,  or  orange-brown  colour  in  the  interior,  of  a 
feeble  somewhat  aromatic  odour  in  powder  or  decoction,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste  varying  in  degree,  sometimes  nearly  pure,  but  more 
commonly  also  nauseous  or  astringent.  It  yields  its  virtues 
partially  to  pure  water,  but  completely  to  alcohol,  or  to  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  The  several  varietiei 
require  special  notice. 

1.  Officinal  Barks. 

1.  PALE  BABE    (CINCHONA  PALLIDA,  U.  51,  L(md.  /    CiNCHONA 

CoRONJB,  Cinchona  Cinerea,  Ed.;  Cinchona  Condaminea,  Cte- 
OHONA  MiCBANTHA,  Dub.)  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  called  quills 
from  being  rolled,  from  a  few  inches  to  eighteen  in  length,  from 
two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  two  or 
three  lines  thick.  The  colour  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  always 
adherent,  is  light-gray,  brownish-gray,  or  grayish-fown ;  of  the  true 
bark,  brownish,  more  or  less  deep,  and  inclining  to  red,  yellow,  or 
orange;  of  the  powder,  pale-fawn,  and  sometimes  dusky.  The  taste 
is  moderately  bitter,  somewhat  astringent,  and  not  nauseous. 

The  commercial  varieties  belonging  to  this  division  are  1.  Loon 
barks,  usually  in  smallish  quills,  derived  from  C.  Condaminea  and 
other  species,  and  named  from  the  town  of  Loxa  which  was  for- 
merly the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  them;  2.  Lima  or  Huanueo 
barkSf  usually  larger  than  the  preceding,  derived  from  C.  micran- 
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tha,  and  C.  nitida,  and  named  from  the  town  of  Huanuco  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  gathered,  or  from  Lima,  where 
the  trade  in  them  centres;  8.  Jaea  or  aah-bark,  differing  little  in  size 
from  the  Loza  barks,  tiamed  from  the  town  of  Jaen,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  C.  ovata,  and  scarcely  known  as  a  distinct  variety  in 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  and  4.  Huamilies  hark^  of  larger 
size,  in  flat  pieces  and  quills,  named  from  the  province  where  it  i^ 
gathered,  conjecturally  referred  to  C.  pabescens,  and  little  if  at  all 
known  in  our  markets. 

2.  YELLOW  BABK  (CINCHONA  Flava,  U.S,^  Lond.,  M.,  Dub.\ 
called  in  commerce  Calisaya  Bark,  is  in  quills  and  flat  pieces ;  the 
foraier  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  the  latter,  quite  flat  or  slightly 
curved,  usually  thicker  than  the  quilled,  and  derived  from  the  larger 
stems  or  branches.  The  epidermis  is  in  general  easily  separable, 
ind  is  often  separated  from  the  proper  bark,  especially  in  the  flat 
pieces,  which  are  almost  always  quite  free  from  it,  and,  on  their 
outer  surface,  show  that  it  was  removed  without  violence,  from  the 
mere  looseness  of  adhesion.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  brownish 
colour  diversified  with  whitish  lichens,  is  marked  with  longitudinal 
wrinkles  and  transverse  fissures,  and  is  tasteless  and  inert.  With- 
out it,  the  bark  is  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  firm  and  compact, 
of  a  short  fibrous  fracture  with  shining  points,  and,  when  viewed 
along  its  length,  exhibiting  similar  shining  points,  which  are  the 
ends  of  small  transparent  spiculae.  These  spiculse,  when  the  bark  is 
rubbed,  separate  from  it,  and  prove  highly  irritant  to  the  fingers, 
like  oowhage.  The  colour  of  the  bark  is  a  fine  brownish-yellow, 
Qsoally  with  a  tinge  of  red;  the  taste,  intensely  bitter  without 
•stringency  or  nauseousness ;  the  powder,  of  a  bright  yellowish- 
cinnamon  hue,  often  inclining  to  orange.  The  officinal  yellow  or 
Gilisaya  bark  is  the  product  mainly  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  and  is 
obtained  exclusively  from  Bolivia. 

a.  BED  fiABK  (Cinchona  rubra,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.)  is, 
like  the  preceding,  in  quills  or  flat  pieces;  the  former,  completely  or 
putially  rolled,  of  various  lengths,  sometimes  exceeding  eighteen 
inches,  and  from  less  than  half  an  inch  to  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter;  the  latter,  often  very  large  and  thick.    The  epidermis  is 
strongly  adherent,  of  a  reddish-brown,  gray,  or  whitish  colour, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  sometimes  warty.    Beneath  the  epi- 
dermis is  a  layer  dark-red,  compact,  brittle,  and  of  feeble  taste. 
The  proper  bark  is  woody  and  fibrous,  of  a  brownish-red  colour. 
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passing  from  deep  red  to  reddish-yellow,  and  of  a  taste  very  bitter 
and  somewhat  astringent.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  fine 
brownish-red.  The  bark  is  of  unknown  origin,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
smaller  branches  of  which  yield  the  pale  barks. 

2.  Non-officinal  or  Carthagena  Barks. 

1.  HABD  CABTHAGEKA  BABK  comes  usually  in  pieces  some- 
what regular  in  shape,  either  completely  or  partially  quilledf  or  flat^ 
and  frequently  warped;  the  quills  being  from  five  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  from  three  to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  % 
line  and  a  half  thick;  the  flat,  somewhat  thicker,  about  the  same  ii^ 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  broad.  But  sometimes  also  iti 
comes  in  small  irregularly  square  or  oblong,  fiattish  pieces,  va* 
riously  warped,  and  mixed  with  small  quills  or  fragments  of  quills, 
The  epidermis  is  often  absent,  especially  from  the  larger  and  flatter 
pieced,  having  been  obviously  scraped  or  pared  off  with  a  knifoi 
and  not  separated,  as  in  the  Calisaya  bark,  by  the  natural  junctaie. 
When  present,  it  is  usually  soft,  whitish  or  yellowish,  and  of  tho 
character  which  has  been  called  micaceous.  The  proper  bark  is  of 
a  pale,  dull,  brownish-yellow  colour,  often  appearing  as  if  rubbed 
over  with  the  powder.  Its  texture  is  firm  and  compact ;  its  frac- 
ture abrupt,  though  not  smooth;  its  taste  bitter  and  nauseous.  It 
is  derived  from  Cinchona  cordifolia. 

2.  FIBBOUS  CABTHAGENA  BABK  is  in  quills,  half  quills, 
slightly  rolled,  or  fiat  pieces,  of  dimensions  and  shape  not  mate- 
rially difierent  from  the  preceding,  and  like  that  coming  generally 
in  somewhat  regular  forms,  but  sometimes  in  small  irregular  frag- 
ments.   Some  of  the  largest  pieces  exceed  in  thickness  and  other 
dimensions  any  that  I  have  seen  of  the  hard  variety.    The  epide^ 
mis  when  remaining  is  soft,  whitish  or  yellowish,  and  micaceous; 
but  in  the  larger  and  flatter  pieces  it  is  generally  absent,  being  arti- 
ficially removed,  as  in  the  preceding.    The  proper  bark  di£fem 
much  in  character  from  the  hard  variety,  being  very  fibrous,  lig!hft| 
loose,  soft,  and  spongy  under  the  teeth.    Its  colour  varies  from  a 
light  brownish-yellow  to  an  orange  or  red,  the  latter  existing  espe- 
cially in  the  largest  pieces.    The  colour  of  the  powder  is  yellowishi 
often  with  an  orange  tint.    The  taste  is  usually  bitter,  but  yaries 
much  in  degree,  being  in  some  specimens  strong,  in  others  very 
feeble.    The  fibrous  Carthagena  bark  bears  considerable  resem- 
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blunce  in  colour  to  the  Calisaya,  but  differs  greatly  in  its  soft  and 
spongy  consistence,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  its  epidermis  has 
been  artificially  removed  by  the  knife,  instead  of  spontaneously 
separating  at  the  natural  junction.  It  is  the  product  of  Cinchona 
lancifolia. 

3.  HABD  FTTAYA  BABK,  or  Brawn  Oartkagena  bark^  as  it  has 

sometimes  been  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  preceding, 

which  are  sometimes  designated  as  yellow  Carthagena  hark,  is  usually, 

u  I  have  seen  it,  in  small  irregular  pieces,  either  quilled  or  fiat, 

from  one  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  four  lines  thick. 

The  epidermis  is  sometimes  whitish  and  soft  as  in  the  other  Car- 

tbagena  barks,  but  sometimes  also  dark-brown,  with  innumerable 

cracks  in  different  directions,  giving  the  surface  a  grater-like 

ippearanoe.    Sometimes  it  is  absent.    Beneath  the  epidermis  there 

is  often  a  resinous  layer,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a 

shining  surface  when  cut;  but,  though  highly  characteristic  when 

pesent,  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  pieces.    The  proper  bark  is 

nuher  hard,  compact,  and  heavy,  closely  and  finely  fibrous,  and  of 

I  doll  yellowish-brown  colour  with  a  reddish  tint.    It  somewhat 

membles  the  hard  Carthagena,  but  differs  in  the  resinous  layer, 

the  grater-like  epidermis  of  many  of  the  pieces,  and  the  deeper  and 

redder  colour.    It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.    It  is  probably  the  pro- 

duet  of  the  Cinchona  Pitayensis  of  WeddelL 

3.  Constituents  and  Chemical  Relations. 

Constituents.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  alkaloids, 
Jttmz,  cinchoniOj  quinidia^  and  quinoidia,  the  last  of  which,  however, 
is  probably  only  a  modification  of  quinia,  produced  mainly  by  the 
inflaence  of  heat,  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  sulphate  of  that 
heee.  These  alkaloids  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  bark  chiefiy  in 
eombination  with  hinic  add,  in  the  form  of  soluble  kinates,  but 
pirtly  also  combined  with  colouring  matter  or  tannic  acid,  forming 
oompounds  insoluble  in  water,  which,  therefore,  is  of  itself  incom- 
petot  to  exhaust  all  the  virtues  of  bark.  Other  constituents  are 
t  bitter  substance  called  kinovic  bitter  or  kinovic  acid,  tannic  add,  a 
fd  colouring  matter  called  dnchonic  red,  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
rain,  gum,  starch,  fatty  matter,  kinate  of  lime,  &c. 

Properties  of  the  Alkaloids.  The  alkaloids  are  the  active  princi- 
ples, and  exist  probably  in  all  the  varieties  of  bark,  though  in  very 
different  proportion.  In  the  pale  barks,  cinchonia  predominates; 
in  the  officinal  yellow  or  Calisaya  barks,  quinia  is  most  abundant; 
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in  the  red,  both  these  alkaloids  are  found  in  considerable  propor- 
tion ;  ivhile  in  the  more  active  of  the  Carthagena  barks,  quinidia 
exists  largely. 

Quiniaj  which  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  by 
means  of  an  alkali,  is  whitish,  flocculent,  crystallizable  with  diffi- 
culty,  inodorous,  and  very  bitter.    It  is  fusible  by  heat  without 
chemical  change,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat 
more  so  in  boiling  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
volatile  and  fixed  oils.   With  the  acids  it  forms  crystallizable  saltan 
of  which  there  are  two  sets,  one  containing  twice  as  much  acid  as 
the  other.    Different  views  are  entertained  of  the  equivalent  con- 
stitution of  these  salts;  some  believing  those  containing  the  smaller 
proportion  of  acid  to  be  subsalts  (with  one  eq.  of  acid  and  tiro 
eqs.  of  base),  and  those  containing  the  larger  proportion  to  be  neu- 
tral (with  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base);  while  others  consider 
the  first  set  to  be  neutral  (with  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  eq.  of  \md\ 
and  the  second  to  be  super  or  bi-salts  (with  two  eqs.  of  acid  and 
one  eq.  of  base).    Thus,  the  two  sulphates  would  be  denominated 
by  one  party  disulphate  and  sulphate  of  quinia,  by  the  other  sul- 
phate and  bisulphate.    Of  course,  the  equivalent  of  the  alkaloid  is 
stated  differently,  according  to  these  different  views;  being  162  in 
accordance  with  the  former,  and  double  this  number  with  the  latter. 
Quinia  is  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  the  emerald- 
green  colour  which  its  solution,  or  that  of  its  salts  assumes,  when 
treated,  first  with  chlorine,  and  then  with  ammonia,  and  which 
changes  to  violet  upon  saturation  with  a  dilute  acid. 

Qumoidiaj  quinoidine,  or  amorphous  quinia  is  now  generally  sup 
posed  to  be  a  mere  modification  of  quinia,  identical  with  it  in  com- 
position, but  differing  in  being  quite  uncrystallizable,  and  yield- 
ing uncrystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
mother  liquors  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  by  the  addition  of  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  which  throws  down  all  the  alkaline  matter  con- 
tained in  them.  It  is  amorphous,  has  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish 
colour,  is  very  bitter,  and,  when  moderately  heated,  agglutinates 
into  a  mass  having  a  resinous  appearance.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  much  increased  in  quantity,  if  not  entirely  produced, 
during  the  process  for  preparing  sulphate  of  quinia  firom  bark. 

Oinchonia  may  be  prepared  from  the  sulphate  in  the  same  manner 
as  quinia  from  its  sulphate.    It  is  white,  crystallizable,  almost  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  freely 
oluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling,  scarcely 
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soluble  in  ether,  and  but  slightly  so  in  volatile  or  fixed  oils.    In 

consequence  of  its  comparative  insolubility,  it  is  much  less  bitter 

than  quinia;  scarcely  having  any  taste  when  first  applied  to  the 

tongue,  but  becoming  bitter  in  a  short  time  as  it  dissolves;  and  its 

solutions  are  very  bitter.    By  a  moderate  heat  it  melts,  but  is  at 

the  same  time  decomposed.    It  forms  with  the  acids  crystallizable 

salts,  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  quinia,  there  are  two  sets,  to  which 

the  same  remarks  are  applicable  as  those  made  in  reference  to  the 

salts  of  the  latter  alkaloid.    Its  equivalent  is  consequently  given 

dii&rently,  either  154,  or  double  that  number.    It  is  distinguished 

by  affording  a  white  precipitate,  when  its  solution,  or  that  of  its 

ndts,  in  chlorine  water  is  treated  with  ammonia. 

Quinidia  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  one  of  its 
salts  by  means  of  an  alkali.  It  is  in  hard,  shining,  colourless  crys- 
tah,  yielding  a  snow-white  powder  upon  pulverization.  Its  taste 
is  bitter,  but  less  intense  than  that  of  quinia.  Like  that  alkaloid, 
it  may  be  melted  by  heat  without  suffering  decomposition,  and  on 
oooling  concretes  into  a  grayish- white  crystalline  mass.  Scarcely 
aolaUe  in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  so  in  boiling  water,  it  is 
Ridily  dissolved  by  alcohol  even  cold,  and  less  readily  by  ether. 
With  acids  it  forms  crystalline  salts  much  more  soluble  than  those 
of  quinia.  It  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  like  quinia  and  cinchonia;  and, 
Moording  to  the  view  taken  of  the  constitution  of  these  salts,  its 
equivalent  is  either  141,  or  double  that  number.  It  differs  from 
quinia  and  cinchonia  in  undergoing  no  apparent  change,  when 
treated  successively  by  chlorine  and  ammonia.  From  quinia  it 
differs  also  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  from  cinchonia 
in  being  more  so. 

Chemical  Rehtiana  and  Incompaiibilities.  The  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  precipitate  the  alkaloids  from 
tbe  infusion  and  decoction  of  bark ;  tannic  acid,  and  all  the  astrin- 
gent substances  containing  it,  precipitate  insoluble  tannates  of  the 
alkaloids.  By  the  reagents  mentioned,  therefore,  the  liquid  aqueous 
preparations  of  bark  are  deprived  of  the  active  principles  of  that 
laedicine;  but,  as  the  precipitated  matter  is  active,  the  preparations, 
if  the  sediment  be  diffused  through  them,  will  still  be  efficient, 
tkough  inelegant  from  their  turbidness.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  alight  precipitates  produced  by  the  soluble  salts  of  oxalic,  tar- 
taric, gallic,  and  acetic  acids,  in  consequence  of  the  difficult  solu- 
bility of  the  compounds  of  these  acids  with  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
These  precipitates,  moreover,  are  redissolved  by  a  slight  excess  of 
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acid.    Besides  the  precipitants  Tnentioned,  all  of  which  disturb  the 
relations  of  the  active  principles,  there  are  many  others^  which, 
through  reaction  with  the  tannic  acid  often  found  in  bark,  or  with 
other  relatively  inert  constituents,  form  insoluble  compounds,  and 
occasion  turbidness  or  deposition  in  the  infusion.    Among  these 
are  the  soluble  salts  of  lejad,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and  mercury,  tartar 
emetic,  arsenious  acid,  and  solutions  of  gelatin.    Some  of  these  act 
on  certain  varieties  of  bark,  and  not  on  others;  as,  for  example^ 
tartar  emetic,  which  sometimes  produces  copious  precipitates,  and 
sometimes  does  not  disturb  the  infusion.    In  consequence  of  the 
large  proportion  of  kinate  of  lime  in  the  Calisaya  or  officinal  yellow 
bark,  a  strong  infusion  of  this  variety  is  precipitated  by  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  does  not  afiTect  most  of  the  other  barks.    But  the 
virtues  of  the  infusion  are  not  impaired  by  these  reagents,  as  the 
active  principles  remain  undisturbed;  so  that  the  incompatibilitj 
has  reference,  not  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  to  the  substance  added. 
Signs  of  Value.    The  taste  affords  some  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  bark,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  considered  proportionate 
to  the  bitterness;  but  this  test  cannot  be  relied  on  with  certainty; 
as  in  some  inferior  barks  there  is  considerable  bitterness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  kinovic  acid,  which  has  not  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  the  medicine.    The  best  method  of  testing  any 
specimen  of  bark  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  the  alkaloids 
contained  in  it,  which  is  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  its  medicinal 
activity.    For  the  method  of  doing  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (10th  ed.  p.  257). 

4.  Effects  of  Peruvian  Bark  on  the  System. 

As  the  virtues  of  the  bark  reside  mainly  in  its  alkaloids,  and 
these  are  closely  analogous  in  their  effects,  it  will  be  most  conve- 
nient to  treat  first  of  quinia,  as  the  one  best  known  and  most  used; 
and  afterwards  to  point  out  any  difference  that  may  exist  between 
its  operation  and  that  of  the  bark  itself,  or  the  other  alkaloids.  The 
effects  of  quinia  are  usually  obtained  from  the  sulphate;  and  thia 
may  be  considered,  in  the  following  observations,  as  representing 
the  alkaloid. 

When  sulphate  of  quinia  is  administered  to  a  healthy  person,  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  six  grains  daily,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain 
or  a  grain,  it  produces  effects  very  analogous,  if  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  simple  bitters.  At  first  no  sensible  effects  whatever 
may  be  experienced;  but,  after  a  short  time,  the  appetite  is  in- 
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creased,  the  food  appears  to  be  more  rapidly  digested,  the  pulse 
becomes  somewhat  fuller  and  stronger,  if  not  accelerated,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  is  correspondingly  elevated,  the  processes  of 
sftuguificatiou  and  nutrition  are  promoted,  and  other  vital  functions 
are  moderately  stimulated  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  other 
words,  the  medicine  operates  as  a  pure  tonic,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  given  in  this  work.  In  irritable  states  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  of  the  system  at  large,  these  effects  are  some- 
times exalted,  by  the  free  use  of  the  medicine,  into  a  moderately 
febrile  state,  with  anorexia,  gastric  oppression,  thirst,  a  furr^ 
tongue,  accelerated  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  and  head- 
ache or  other  cephalic  uneasiness.  This  condition,  however,  is  pro- 
bably not  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  medicine  upon  the 
system  at  large,  but  indirect,  and  symptomatic  of  some  local  irri- 
tation produced  by  it,  especially  in  the  stomach  or  other  parts  of 
the  digestive  apparatus.  This  state  of  excessive  excitement  is 
rarely  experienced  in  health;  because,  with  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  quinia  administered,  other  effects  are  developed,  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  which  overcome  its  general  excitant  influence. 

Given  to  the  amount  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains  daily,  in  divided 
doses,  or  to  a  less  amount  in  a  single  dose,  sulphate  of  quinia  evinces 
a  tendency  to  act  specially  upon  the  brain,  and  oflen  produces  very 
decided  effects  upon  that  organ.  The  quantity,  however,  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  obvious  cerebral  symptoms,  varies  greatly 
in  different  individuals;  some  evincing  an  extraordinary  suscepti- 
bility to  the  influence  of  even  small  doses,  while  others  scarcely 
feel  the  largest  quantity  above  mentioned.  The  first  cerebral 
phenomenon  usually  presented  is  abnormal  sound,  such  as  buzzing, 
roaring  like  that  of  a  strong  wind  or  of  a  cataract,  singing,  hissing, 
ringing,  &c.  Along  with  this  there  is  generally  more  or  less  hard- 
ness of  hearing,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
effects  of  quinia.  Uneasy  sensations  in  the  head  are  also  frequent, 
as  of  weight,  fulness,  tension,  and  sometimes  positive  pain,  though 
very  seldom  severe.  The  circulation  is  not  much  affected;  the 
pulse  being  sometimes  increased  sometimes  diminished  in  fre- 
quency, but  for  the  most  part  little  altered. 

When,  instead  of  the  quantities  above  mentioned,  from  twelve 
to  sixty  grains  or  more  are  given  daily,  in  divided  doses,  the  effect 
upon  the  cerebral  functions  is  increased,  and  a  decided  sedative 
influence  upon  the  circulation  produced,  as  evinced  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  proportionate  to  the 
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amount  of  the  salt  used.  Along  with  the  abnormal  sounds  before 
referred  to,  there  is  now  giddiness  or  dizziness ;  the  individoaly  if 
erect,  often  staggers;  occasionally  there  is  irregular  muscular  move* 
ment;  the  hardness  of  hearing  is  not  unfrequentlj  increased  to 
positive  deafness,  and  in  a  few  instances  vision  is  disturbed  and 
blindness  induced.  At  first,  if  the  individual  dose  is  large,  thero 
may  be  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  and  sometimes  epistaxis,  indi- 
cating decided  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head ;  and  occasion- 
ally, though  very  rarely,  active  delirium  occurs.  In  experiments 
upon  dogs,  even  meningitis  has  in  some  relatively  few  instances  been 
brought  on  by  very  large  doses.  (Briquet,  Traiti  Thirap.  du  Quia- 
quina^  p.  161.)  But  these  evidences  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain 
give  way  to  others  indicating  a  reduction  of-nervous  power,  such  as 
diminished  hearing  and  sight,  uncontrollable  tremblings,  depressed 
spirits,  sighing  or  yawning,  and  very  rarely  a  kind  of  mental  disor- 
der, compared  by  Dr.  James  McCaw  of  Virginia  to  delirium  tremens. 
{StetJioscope,  ii.  666.)  In  some  instances  a  tendency  to  drowsiness 
or  stupor  is  evinced ;  in  others,  morbid  wakefulness ;  but  in  the 
greater  number,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Though  the  pulse 
is  at  first  sometimes  temporarily  excited  by  these  large  doses, 
probably  in  sympathy  with  the  excited  brain,  it  in  general  soon 
becomes  slower,  and  always  feebler.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart 
are  often  reduced  ten  or  twelve  in  the  minute,  sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty  or  twenty-five;  and  the  whole  number  in  the 
minute  to  forty,  but  seldom  if  ever  lower.  In  strength,  the  pulse 
is  fliminished  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  dose,  as  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Briquet  upon  dogs,  by  means  of  Poiseuille's 
hsemadynameter;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  so  much  reduced 
as  no  longer  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  skin  at  the  same  time 
becomes  cool,  pale,  and  moist,  and  the  face  pale  or  livid,  and 
shrunk. 

This  prostration  under  the  use  of  quinia  may  be  carried  so  &r 
as  to  constitute  real  poisoning.  Death  has  often  been  produced  in 
dogs  by  excessive  doses;  and  in  one  case,  cited  by  M.  GuerseDt) 
the  same  result  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  human  subject* 

*  In  this  case,  M.  Bazire,  a  practitioner  of  medioine,  in  an  excited  state  of 
imagination  bordering  on  insanitj,  believing  himself  to  be  attacked  with  pemioioiii 
fever,  took  within  a  short  time  60  grammes  (very  nearly  two  oonoes  Troj)  of  sul- 
phate of  quinia  by  the  month  and  rectum.  Symptoms  of  great  prostration,  with 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  came  on,  which  he  unfortunately  ascribed  to  the  per- 
nicious fever,  and  hoped  to  counteract  by  a  continuance  of  these  enoxmous  dosas. 
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Giaoommini,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  powerful  sedative 
infloenoe  of  quinia,  records  the  case  of  an  individual,  who  took  by 
aocident  about  three  drachms  of  the  sulphate.  Extreme  prostra- 
tion came  on,  with  an  almost  absent  pulse,  cold  skin,  slow  respira- 
tion,  feeble  voice,  and  apparently  imminent  danger  of  death,  which 
was,  however,  averted.  In  these  protrate  cases,  the  pupil  is  often 
dilated,  and  there  is  sometimes  coma. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  infiuence  of  qui- 
nia,  in  large  doses,  upon  the  circulation,  or  the  cerebral  functions. 

But  it  also  produces  other  effects.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  render  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  to  lessen  its  coagulability  by 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  or  altering  its  quality;  and  in 
some  cases,  in  which  death  has  occurred  during  its  administration, 
the  blood  has  been  found  fluid.  But  this  result  was  ascribable  to 
the  existing  disease,  and  not  to  quinia;  and  more  numerous  experi- 
ments and  observations  have  proved,  that,  in  any  quantity  in  which 
it  can  be  introduced  into  the  system,  it  does  not  impair  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood.  Indeed,  Briquet  found,  in  his  experiments, 
that  it  had  the  opposite  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  fibrin. 

It  has  been  said  that  quinia  has  the  property  of  immediately 
reducing  the  bulk  of  the  spleen.  This  view  of  it  was  taken  by 
Piorry ;  but  he  has  not  been  fully  sustained  by  other  observers; 
and  the  existence  of  the  property  must  be  considered  as  doubtful. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  undoubtedly  often  gradually  dimi- 
nished under  the  use  of  quinia,  especially  in  miasmatic  fevers;  but 
it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  effect  proceeds  indirectly  from  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  as  directly  from  the  operation  of  the  remedy 
on  the  organ. 

In  the  urinary  passages  quinia  occasionally  induces  irritation, 
probably  by  its  direct  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  these 
passages,  as  it  escapes  with  the  urine. 

It  is  not  known  to  exercise  any  special  influence  on  the  genital 
function ;  though  it  may  no  doubt  operate  beneficially  in  certain 
abnormal  states  of  that  function  through  its  tonic  powers. 

Occasional  efiects  are  experienced  from  quinia  differing  from 

In  the  conne  of  nine  or  ten  dajs,  he  took  additionaUj  flye  ounces  of  the  salt. 
Another  phjaicUn  being  then  called  in,  found  him  covered  with  cold  sweat, 
completely  deaf  and  blind,  with  difficult  and  rattling  respiration,  profound  stupor, 
and  an  expression  of  countenance  like  that  of  drunkenness.  Though  partially 
loused  with  much  diificultj,  so  as  to  give  rational  answers,  he  quickly  l>ecame 
delirious,  and  died.   (Diet,  de  M/d.,  2e  ed.,  zzvi.  570.) 
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those  which  are  most  common  aud  characteristia  Sometimes  it 
irritates  the  stomach  considerably,  causing  a  sense  of  weight  or 
oppression,  gastric  pains,  and  nausea  or  vomiting.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  febrile  diseases,  in  which  the  stomach  is  already 
not  unfrequently  in  a  state  of  irritation,  or  strongly  disposed  to  it 
Sometimes  also  it  acts  similarly  on  the  bowels,  causing  griping 
pain,  and  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  accused  of  producing  constipa* 
tion ;  but  this  is  doubtful  Its  operation,  in  large  doses,  is  some- 
times attended  with  great  oppression  of  chest  and  precordial  unea- 
einoss,  probably  dependent  upon  its  irritant  influence  over  the 
nervous  centres. 

The  constitutional  effects  of  quinia  are  essentially  the  same,  by 
whatever  avenue  it  enters  the  system,  whether  taken  by  the 
stomach,  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  introduced  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  the  serous  cavities,  or  directly  into  the  circulation.  When 
applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  it  produces  so  much 
irritation  as  materially  to  interfere  with  its  absorption. 

The  period,  after  its  administration,  at  which  quinia  begins  to 
evince  signs  of  its  characteristic  action  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  these  signs  persist,  vary  with  the 
dose  and  the  intervals  of  exhibition.  Less  than  three  or  four  grainn^ 
in  one  dose,  rarely  produces  any  sensible  effect;  six  or  eight  grains 
usually  occasion  some  cerebral  disturbance  in  half  an  hour,  ao 
hour,  or  at  the  latest  two  hours;  while  twelve  to  sixteen  grains,  or 
more,  may  operate  sensibly  in  so  short  a  time  as  fifteen  minutea 
But,  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two^ 
repeated  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours,  little  or  no  effect  on  tho 
nervous  system  is  experienced  until  nine  or  ten  grains  have  been 
taken ;  and  often  considerably  more  is  required.  The  operation  of 
a  single  dose,  just  large  enough  to  make  itself  felt,  say  five  or  six 
grains,  continues  generally  two  or  three  hours;  of  double  the 
quantity,  given  through  the  day,  in  divided  doses,  about  eight  or 
ten  hours;  of  larger  amounts,  given  in  the  same  way,  up  to  a 
drachm  daily,  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours.  {BriqueL) 

In  animals  which  have  perished  under  the  influence  of  quinia, 
no  lesion  has  been  discovered,  as  a  general  result,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fatal  effect.  Almost  invariably  the  pia  mater  has 
been  found  more  or  less  injected ;  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
account  for  the  fatal  issue,  though  the  appearance  may  aid  in  the 
explanation  of  its  mode  of  operation.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that,  in  a  few  instances,  traces  of  meningitis  have  been  noticed. 
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The  probability  is  that,  if  any  characteristic  lesion  be  found,  it  will 
be  in  the  nervous  centres  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  upon  which 
the  medicine  appears  mainly  to  expend  its  influence,  so  far  as  that 
organ  is  concerned.  Perhaps  a  careful  examination  of  these  parts, 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  might  reveal  some  characteristic  ab- 
normal condition. 

In  relation  to  Peruvian  bark  itself,  the  effects  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  quinia;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk,  or  of  certain 
non  alkaline  principles  contained  in  it,  as  the  cinchonic  red  and  the 
yellow  colouring  matter,  it  is  much  more  disposed  to  irritate  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  It  oflen,  therefore,  nauseates,  and  occasion- 
ally causes  vomiting  or  purging,  especially  if  the  alimentary  mu- 
cous membrane  is  in  an  irritable  state ;  and  in  some  instances  it 
cannot  be  borne  on  the  stomach,  in  quantities  sufBcient  to  produce 
its  characteristic  effects  on  the  system.  When  very  largely  given, 
it  generally  becomes  intolerably  offensive  to  the  stomach ;  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  it  the  sedative  and  prostrating  effects 
produced  by  excessive  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia;  and,  when 
such  effects  are  observed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them,  and  the  sympathetic  effects  of  the  attendant  nausea. 
Hence,  the  highly  important  property  of  diminishing  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse  long  escaped  attention,  and  became  known 
only  afler  the  discovery  of  quinia.  The  bark  differs  also  from  its 
alkaloids  in  another  particular;  in  its  occasional  tendency,  namely, 
to  produce  constipation,  resulting  probably  from  the  tannic  acid  it 
contains.  This  effect  is  of  course  evinced  only  in  states  of  the 
bowels,  in  which  they  are  not  disposed  to  be  irritated  by  it. 

(Xnchonia  has  been  found  to  be  identical  in  its  effects  with  quinia, 
except  that  it  is  about  one-third  weaker;  in  other  words,  requiring 
to  be  given  in  a  quantity  about  one- third  greater  to  produce  the 
same  result.  Briquet,  in  his  experiments,  never  obtained  from  it 
the  effect  upon  the  vision  sometimes  produced  by  quinia;  but  this 
was  probably  owing  either  to  the  insufficient  number  of  trials,  or 
to  the  insufficient  amount  employed. 

Qiiznu^ta  appears  not  to  differ  from  quinia,  in  its  operation  on  the 
system,  whether  physiologically  or  therapeutically. 

Quirmdia  or  amorphous  quinia^  when  quite  pure,  is  believed  to 
have  the  same  effects,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  quinia  in  its  regu- 
lar form. 
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5.  Mode  and  Nature  of  Operation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tonic  operation  of  qainia  upon  the  diges- 
tive organs  is  chiefly  direct ;  as  it  certainly  possesses  the  property 
of  local  stimulation.  This  is  evinced  by  the  pain  and  inOamma- 
tion,  often  followed  by  superficial  sloughing,  which  result  from  its 
application,  undiluted,  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  deprived  of  the 
epidermis.  The  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  occasionally  caused 
by  it,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  its  l^ti- 
mate  tonic  influence  upon  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  febriculous  condition,  some- 
times attendant  upon  its  action,  is  the  result  of  the  sympathetic 
extension  of  this  irritation  to  the  system  at  large.  But  the  consti- 
tutional impression  thus  produced  is  not  the  normal  and  charac- 
teristic effect  of  quinia  upon  the  system.  The  latter  arises  from 
the  absorption  of  the  medicine,  and  its  direct  contact  with  ail  parts 
of  the  body  affected ;  and  is  in  fact  interfered  with  by  any  gastric 
irritation  which  may  proceed  from  the  quinia,  because  absorption 
is  thus  impeded.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  tonic 
effect  of  the  medicine  on  the  digestive  organs  may  depend,  in  part, 
upon  its  entrance,  through  the  circulation,  into  the  interior  of  their 
tissues,  and  the  exercise  there  of  an  excitant  influence  upon  their 
nutrition. 

That  the  active  principles  of  Peruvian  bark  enter  the  circulation 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Several  experimenters  have  detected 
quinia  in  the  blood;  and  it  may  easily  be  recognized  in  the  urineja 
short  time  afler  its  administration,  by  a  simple  chemical  test  A 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which  free  iodine  has  been  dis- 
solved, throws  down  an  orange-brown  precipitate  from  the  solution 
of  a  salt  of  quinia.  In  ordinary  urine  no  such  effect  is  produced; 
but,  during  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  application  of  the 
reagent  is  followed  by  a  precipitate  as  soon  as  the  system  becomes 
affected,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so.*    The  quantity  which 

*  The  eolation  employed  by  Briquet  for  thU  purpose  contained  2  parts  of  iodine, 
S  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  250  of  water.  He  found  the  action  of  the  test  to 
correspond  closely  with  the  observable  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  nemras 
system.  Thus,  after  the  exhibition  of  8  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  one  dose, 
a  precipitate  sometimes  appeared  in  half  an  hour,  though  more  frequently  at  the 
end  of  two  hours ;  after  4  grains,  in  two  or  three  hours ;  after  2.5  grains,  if  any  ap- 
peared, it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  hours.  Thus,  the  length  of  time 
before  the  appearance  of  quinia  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken ; 
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passes  bj  urine  is  proportionate  to  that  administered ;  and,  as  little 
or  none  has  been  satisfactorily  detected  in  other  secretions,  it  fol- 
lows that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  salt,  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  the  quinia  ceases  to  appear 
in  the  arine  soon  after  its  observable  efifects  upon  the  system  have 
ceased.  The  inferences  deducible  from  these  facts  are,  in  the  first 
pidoe,  that  Peruvian  bark  acts  on  the  system  through  the  medium 
of  the  circulation,  and,  secondly^  that  its  action  is  dynamic,  that  is, 
upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  parts  affected,  and  not  through 
any  chemical  combination  with  the  tissues,  which  would  otherwise 
letain  it 

But  are  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  at  large  the 
same  as  those  upon  the  digestive  organs?  Is  it  a  general  as  well 
IS  local  tonic?  Does  it  stimulate  the  functions  of  the  brain,  heart, 
tnd  other  organs  which  it  reaches  by  the  route  of  the  circulation, 
as  it  is  admitted  to  stimulate  tl}e  stomach  ?  These  are  questions  of 
great  importance,  as  they  are  not  theoretical  merely,  but  have  a 
stroDg  practical  bearing.  There  are  many  who  agree  with  the 
Italian  contra-stimulant  school,  in  believing  that  sulphate  of  quinia 
is  a  powerful  direct  sedative,  especially  in  large  doses,  and  conse- 
qaently  that  it  is  applicable  to  cases  of  high  excitement,  and  even 
of  active  inOammation.  If,  as  others  suppose,  it  be  essentially 
stimulant,  this  application  of  it  is  ceirtainly  not  indicated,  and  must 
often  be  highly  injurious. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  impression,  and  it  certainly  is  my 
own,  that,  in  small  doses,  quinia  is  essentially  and  universally  tonic. 
Not  only  upon  the  digestive  organs,  but  in  all  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  carried  by  the  circulation,  its  effects  thus  administered  are  to 
excite  moderately  the  nutritive  function,  and  probably  in  some 
degree  also  that  of  secretion.  Through  its  influence  upon  the  pro- 
ceijses  by  which  the  blood  is  formed,  it  probably  tends  to  augment 
tke  quantity  of  that  fluid,  and  to  render  it  richer.    Thus,  by  its 

•Bd  the  same  rale  holds  in  relation  to  the  period  at  which  its  effects  are  felt. 
{Trait,  Tkirap,  du  Quinquin,  p.  220.) 

Another  feet,  noticed  by  the  same  experimenter,  is  that  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
^  quinia  eliminated  is  directly  proportionate  to  that  introdaced. 

A  third,  also  highly  interesting,  is  that  the  elimination  always  ceases  after  a 
■to  time,  generally  little  exceeding  that  during  which  the  effects  of  the  quinia 
persist  Thus,  after  a  single  dose  of  about  3  grains,  the  quinia  disappeared 
^nm  the  urine  in  from  20  to  24  hours  ;  after  30  grains  taken  during  12  hours,  in 
tbont  40  hours ;  and  after  large  doses  taken  for  several  days,  in  from  60  to  80 
Iwun..  (/tie/.,  p.  230.) 

VOL.  I. — 16 
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owQ  Operation  upon  the  nutritiou  of  the  heart,  and  tbroufrh  the 
agency  of  the  ooriched  blood,  it  gives  greater  energy  to  ihe  eon- 
tractions  of  the  organ ;  and  hence  the  fuller  and  stronger  palae,  not 
infrequently  resulting  from  its  moderate  and  continued  use.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  like  the  arterial  stimulants,  to  excite 
the  heart  immediately  into  increased  frequency  of  pulsation;  and, 
when  this  effect  ia  occasionally  experienced,  it  is  probably  throagh 
sympathy  with  the  irritated  stomach  or  brain.  In  all  the  points 
just  referred  to,  quinia  agrees  with  the  simple  bitters.  But  there 
is  another  in  which  it  materially  difters  from  that  set  of  tonics;  I 
refer  to  its  action  on  the  brain.  The  simple  bitters  may  afl^ct  that 
organ  through  the  enriched  blood,  or  possibly  by  directly  stimu- 
lating its  nutrition;  but  its  special  functions  are  not  immediately 
excited,  and  in  no  degree  observably  interfered  with.  Quinia,  ob 
the' contrary,  acts  with  a  special  predilection  on  the  cerebral  ftinc- 
tions,  stimulating  them  moderately,  and  within  the  limits  of  tonic 
action,  when  given  moderately;  but,  in  excess,  producing  the 
effects  of  over -excitement  or  irritation  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity used.  In  small  doses,  this  influence  is  not  evinced  by  any 
striking  phenomena;  but  it  is  no  doubt  felt,  and  contributes  to 
give  to  Peruvian  bark  that  pre-eminence  over  other  touica  which 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  But  discrimination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  an  accurate  understanding  of  its  operation  on  the  brain.  Re- 
sembling in  some  respects  the  stimulant  narcotics,  it  yet  diikre 
from  them  in  the  special  seat  of  its  action.  Both  obey  the  general 
laws  of  stimulation;  that  is,  they  at  first  increase  the  normal  fiiDC- 
tion  of  the  excited  part,  then  derange  it,  and  finally,  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  inSuence,  diminish  or  suppress  it.  But,  while  the 
cerebral  stimulants  or  stimulating  narcotics  operate  more  or  leas 
upon  the  whole  encephalon,  and  especially  upon  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  functions  in  the  cerebral  lobes;  quinia 
leaves  these  almost  unaffected,  and  confines  its  influence  more 
especially  to  the  centres  near  the  base  of  the  brain;  those,  namely, 
of  sensation,  and  those  which  control  the  organic  functions  of  the 
system.  Hence  we  seldom  see  mental  exhilaration,  delirium,  or 
stupor  produced  by  quinia;  while  excitement,  disturbance,  and  de- 
pression of  hearing  or  sight,  and  of  the  reflex  muscular  move- 
meata  of  circulation  and  respiration,  are  its  constant  results  wbea 
taken  in  full  doiics. 

Admitting  quinia  to  be  moderately  stimulant,  in  small  doses,  to 
those  cerebral  functions  which  it  specially  affects,  we  have  next 
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to  consider  the  question,  whether  the  sedative  effects  undoubtedly 
produced  by  it,  when  largely  given,  are  direct  or  indirect;  that  is, 
whether  they  proceed  from  an  immediately  depressing  influence 
exerted  by  the  quinia  upon  the  encephalic  centres,  or  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a  preceding  state  of  excitation.  To  solve  this  ques* 
tion,  it  must  first  be  determined,  what  are  the  immediate  effects  of 
a  large  dose  of  the  medicine,  sufficient  to  induce  the  ultimate  proa- 
tration.  Close  observation  upon  the  human  subject  and  the  lower 
animals  has  shown,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  the  brain  is  concerned, 
these  effects  are  such  as  characterize  excitation.  The  flushed  face, 
the  feeling  of  tension  or  fulness  in  the  head,  the  sensitiveness  to 
light)  the  buzzing  and  roaring  in  the  ears,  the  vertiginous  sensa- 
tions, the  involuntary  muscular  movements,  the  increased  frequency 
of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  the  active  delirium  and  convulsions 
which  occasionally  though  rarely  occur,  are  all  proofs  of  stimulation 
and  active  congestion  of  the  brain;  and  these  proofs  are  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  uni- 
formly observed  on  post-mortem  examination,  and  the  evidences  of 
positive  meningitis  which  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances. 
It  is  true  that  these  phenomena  of  excitation  are  much  less  observ 
able,  when  the  same  quantity  is  administered  in  small  portions,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two;  but,  in  this  ease,  the  stimulation  from 
the  several  portions,  not  exceeding  the  degree  of  tonic  action,  is 
scarcely  observable  in  the  pulse,  and  subsides  before  being  fully 
reinforced  by  the  succeeding  doses;  while  the  secondary  depression 
of  the  whole  accumulates,  and  in  the  end  becomes  very  obvious. 
The  excitant  effects  of  the  large  single  dose  may  continue  for  two 
or  three  hours,  when  they  gradually  subside  into  a  contrary  con- 
dition, proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken,  and,  when  this  is  in 
great  excess,  the  prostration  is  in  the  end  extreme.  Now  this  is 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  result  of  over-stimulation;  and  it  is 
altogether  supererogatory  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  directly 
depressing  power  in  the  medicine.  The  stimulation  of  an  organ 
first  excites  its  function;  if  it  be  continued  and  increased,  the 
function  is  disturbed  and  becomes  irregular;  if  still  further  in- 
creased, the  organ  is  overwhelmed  by  the  congestion  induced,  and 
its  function  is  impaired  or  suppressed.  The  first  excitement  is 
thus  followed  by  depression ;  and  this  is  deepened  through  another 
physiological  law,  which  determines  that  the*  excitability  of  a  part 
is  exhausted  by  over-exercise.  Thus,  after  the  first  excitant  effects 
of  quinia  above  referred  to  have  continued  a  short  time,  the  cerebral 
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own  operation  upon  the  nutriiioii  of  the  heart,  and  tbroa^  t 
agency  of  the  enriched  blood,  it  gives  greater  energy  to  the  com  1 
tractioaa  of  the  organ ;  and  hence  the  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  fl 
unfrecjuently  resulting  from  its  modernte  and  continued  use. 
does  not,  however,  appear,  like  the  arterial  stimulants,  to  exct 
the  heart  immediately  into  increased  frequency  of  pulsation;  i 
when  this  effect  is  occasionally  experienced,  it  is  probably  thro' 
sympathy  with  the  irritated  stomach  or  brain.     In  all  the  poisb  J 
just  referred  to,  quinia  agrees  with  the  simple  bitters.     But  thej 
is  another  in  which  it  materially  differs  from  that  set  of  tonics; ' 
refer  to  its  action  on  the  brain.     The  simple  bitters  may  affect  ttH 
oi^n  through  the  enriched  blood,  or  possibly  by  directly  stim 
lating  its  nutrition;  but  its  special  functions  are  not  immediate 
excited,  and  in  no  degree  observably  interfered  with,     QuiniA,  0 
the' contrary,  acts  with  a  special  predilection  on  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, stimulating  them  moderately,  and  within  the  limits  of  tonic 
action,  when  given  moderately;    but,  in   excess,  producing  the 
effects  of  over- excitement  or  irritation  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity used.     In  small  doses,  this  influence  is  not  evinced  by  uny 
striking  phenomena;  but  it  is  no  doubt  felt,  and  contributes  to 
give  to  Peruvian  barSt  that  pre-eminence  over  other  tonics  which 
it  baa  so  long  enjoyeil.     But  discrimination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  an  accurate  understanding  of  its  operation  on  the  brain.     Re- 
sembling in  some  respects  the  stimulant  narcotics,  it  yet  dif 
from  them  in  the  special  seat  of  its  action.     Both  obey  the  genen 
laws  of  stimulation;  that  is,  they  at  first  increase  the  normal  failA>f 
tion  of  the  excited  part,  then  derange  it,  and  finally,  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  influence,  diminish  or  suppress  it.     But,  while  thfM 
cerebral  stimulants  or  stimulatiug  narcotics  operate  more  or  iM 
upon  the  whole  encepbalon,  and  especially  upon  the  seat  of  1 
intellectual  and  emotional  functions  in  the  cerebral  lobes;  quinil^ 
leaves  these  almost  unaffected,  and  confines   its   influence  mon'« 
especially  to  the  centres  near  the  base  of  the  brain;  those,  namely, 
of  sensation,  and  those  which  control  the'  organic  functions  of  the 
system.     Hence  we  seldom  see  mental  exhilaration,  delirium,  or 
stupor  produced  by  quinia;  while  excitement,  disturbance,  and  de- 
pression of  hearing  or  sight,  and  of  the  reflex  muscular  move- 
ments of  circulation  and  respiration,  are  its  constant  results  wfaeik 
taken  in  full  doses. 

Admitting  quinia  to  be  moderately  stimulant,  in  small  doses,  % 
those  cerebral  functions  which  it  specially  affects,  we  have  nea 
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to  consider  the  questioD,  whether  the  sedative  effects  undoubtedly 
produced  by  it,  when  largely  given,  are  direct  or  iodirect;  that  is, 
whether  they  proceed  from  an  immediately  depressing  influence 
exerted  by  the  quinia  upon  the  encephalic  centres,  or  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a  preceding  state  of  excitation.  To  solve  this  ques- 
tion, it  must  first  be  determined,  what  are  the  immediate  effects  of 
a  large  dose  of  the  medicine,  sufficient  to  induce  the  ultimate  proa* 
tration.  Close  observation  upon  the  human  subject  and  the  lower 
animals  has  shown,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  the  brain  is  concerned, 
these  effects  are  such  as  characterize  excitation.  The  flushed  face, 
the  feeling  of  tension  or  fulness  in  the  head,  the  sensitiveness  to 
light)  the  buzzing  and  roaring  in  the  ears,  the  vertiginous  sensa- 
tions, the  involuntary  muscular  movements,  the  increased  frequency 
of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  the  active  delirium  and  convulsions 
which  occasionally  though  rarely  occur,  are  all  proofs  of  stimulation 
and  active  congestion  of  the  brain;  and  these  proofs  are  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  uni- 
formly observed  on  post-mortem  examination,  and  the  evidences  of 
positive  meningitis  which  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances. 
It  is  true  that  these  phenomena  of  excitation  are  much  less  observ 
able,  when  the  same  quantity  is  administered  in  small  portions,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two;  but,  in  this  case,  the  stimulation  from 
the  several  portions,  not  exceeding  the  degree  of  tonic  action,  is 
scarcely  observable  in  the  pulse,  and  subsides  before  being  fully 
reinforced  by  the  succeeding  doses;  while  the  secondary  depression 
of  the  whole  accumulates,  and  in  the  end  becomes  very  obvious. 
The  excitant  effects  of  the  large  single  dose  may  continue  for  two 
or  three  hours,  when  they  gradually  subside  into  a  contrary  con- 
dition, proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken,  and,  when  this  is  in 
great  excess,  the  prostration  is  in  the  end  extreme.  Now  this  is 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  result  of  over-stimulation;  and  it  is 
altogether  supererogatory  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  directly 
depressing  power  in  the  medicine.  The  stimulation  of  an  organ 
first  excites  its  function;  if  it  be  continued  and  increased,  the 
function  is  disturbed  and  becomes  irregular;  if  still  further  in- 
creased, the  organ  is  overwhelmed  by  the  congestion  induced,  and 
its  function  is  impaired  or  suppressed.  The  first  excitement  is 
thus  followed  by  depression;  and  this  is  deepened  through  another 
physiological  law,  which  determines  that  the*  excitability  of  a  part 
is  exhausted  by  over-exercise.  Thus,  after  the  first  excitant  effects 
of  quinia  above  referred  to  have  continued  a  short  time,  the  cerebral 
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own  operation  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  and  through  the 
agency  of  the  enriched  blood,  it  gives  greater  energy  to  the  con- 
tractions of  the  organ ;  and  hence  the  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  not 
unfrequently  resulting  from  its  moderate  and  continued  use.    It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  like  the  arterial  stimulants,  to  excite 
the  heart  immediately  into  increased  frequency  of  pulsation;  and, 
when  this  effect  is  occasionally  experienced,  it  is  probably  through 
sympathy  with  the  irritated  stomach  or  brain.    In  all  the  points 
just  referred  to,  quinia  agrees  with  the  simple  bitters.     But  there 
is  another  in  which  it  materially  differs  from  that  set  of  tonics;  I 
refer  to  its  action  on  the  brain.    The  simple  bitters  may  afiect  that 
organ  through  the  enriched  blood,  or  possibly  by  directly  stimn- 
lating  its  nutrition;  but  its  special  functions  are  not  immediatelj 
excited,  and  in  no  degree  observably  interfered  with.    Quinia,  <m 
the' contrary,  acts  with  a  special  predilection  on  the  cerebral  fun^ 
tions,  stimulating  them  moderately,  and  within  the  limits  of  tonfe 
action,  when  given  moderately;    but,  in  excess,  producing  the 
effects  of  over-excitement  or  irritation  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity used.    In  small  doses,  this  influence  is  not  evinced  by  aoj 
striking  phenomena;  but  it  is  no  doubt  felt,  and  contributes  to 
give  to  Peruvian  bark  that  pre-eminence  over  other  tonics  which 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed.    But  discrimination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  an  accurate  understanding  of  its  operation  on  the  brain.    Be* 
sembling  in  some  respects  the  stimulant  narcotics,  it  yet  diffisn 
from  them  in  the  special  seat  of  its  action.    Both  obey  the  general 
laws  of  stimulation;  that  is,  they  at  first  increase  the  normal  funo* 
tion  of  the  excited  part,  then  derange  it,  and  finally,  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  influence,  diminish  or  suppress  it.    But,  while  the 
cerebral  stimulants  or  stimulating  narcotics  operate  more  or  leei 
upon  the  whole  encephalon,  and  especially  upon  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  functions  in  the  cerebral  lobes;  quinia 
leaves  these  almost  unaffected,  and  confines  its  influenoe  move 
especially  to  the  centres  near  the  base  of  the  brain ;  those,  namely, 
of  sensation,  and  those  which  control  the' organic  functions  of  the 
system.    Hence  we  seldom  see  mental  exhilaration,  delirium,  or 
stupor  produced  by  quinia;  while  excitement,  disturbance,  and  de- 
pression of  hearing  or  sight,  and  of  the  reflex  muscular  move- 
ments of  circulation  and  respiration,  are  its  constant  results  when 
taken  in  full  doses. 

Admitting  quinia  to  be  moderately  stimulant,  in  small  doses,  to 
those  cerebral  functions  which  it  specially  affects,  we  have  nezfe 
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to  consider  the  question,  whether  the  sedative  effects  undoubtedly 
produced  by  it,  when  largely  given,  are  direct  or  indirect;  that  is, 
whether  they  proceed  from  an  immediately  depressing  influence 
exerted  by  the  quinia  upon  the  encephalic  centres,  or  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a  preceding  state  of  excitation.    To  solve  this  ques- 
tion, it  must  first  be  determined,  what  are  the  immediate  effects  of 
a  large  dose  of  the  medicine,  sufficient  to  induce  the  ultimate  pros- 
tration.    Close  observation  upon  the  human  subject  and  the  lower 
animals  has  shown,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  the  brain  is  concerned, 
these  effects  are  such  as  characterize  excitation.    The  flashed  face, 
Ihe  feeling  of  tension  or  fulness  in  the  head,  the  sensitiveness  to 
light)  the  buzzing  and  roaring  in  the  ears,  the  vertiginous  sensa- 
tions, the  involuntary  muscular  movements,  the  increased  frequency 
of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and  the  active  delirium  and  convulsions 
vhich  occasionally  though  rarely  occur,  are  all  proofs  of  stimulation 
tnd  active  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  these  proofs  are  still  further 
ttrengthened  by  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  uni- 
formly observed  on  post-mortem  examination,  and  the  evidences  of 
positive  meningitis  which  have  been  observed  in  a  few  instances. 
It  is  true  that  these  phenomena  of  excitation  are  much  less  observ^ 
able,  when  the  same  quantity  is  administered  in  small  portions,  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two;  but,  in  this  case,  the  stimulation  from 
tlie  several  portions,  not  exceeding  the  degree  of  tonic  action,  is 
scarcely  observable  in  the  pulse,  and  subsides  before  being  fully 
reinforced  by  the  succeeding  doses;  while  the  secondary  depression 
of  the  whole  accumulates,  and  in  the  end  becomes  very  obvious. 
The  excitant  effects  of  the  large  single  dose  may  continue  for  two 
or  three  hours,  when  they  gradually  subside  into  a  contrary  con- 
dition, proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken,  and,  when  this  is  in 
great  excess,  the  prostration  is  in  the  end  extreme.    Now  this  is 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  result  of  over-stimulation;  and  it  is 
altogether  supererogatory  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  directly 
depressing  power  in  the  medicine.     The  stimulation  of  an  organ 
first  excites  its  function;   if  it  be  continued  and  increased,  the 
fiuiction  is  disturbed  and  becomes  irregular;  if  still  further  in- 
creased, the  organ  is  overwhelmed  by  the  congestion  induced,  and 
its  function  is  impaired  or  suppressed.    The  first  excitement  is 
thus  followed  by  depression ;  and  this  is  deepened  through  another 
physiological  law,  which  determines  that  the*  excitability  of  a  part 
is  exhausted  by  over-exercise.    Thus,  after  the  first  excitant  effects 
of  quinia  above  referred  to  have  continued  a  short  time,  the  cerebral 
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ceDtres  become  incapacitated  for  their  duties  through  their  conges- 
tion, and  secondary  exhaustion;  and  cease  to  send  forth  the  influ- 
ence necessary  for  the  support  of  the  functions  over  which  they 
preside,  or  which  they  in  any  degree  control.    Hence  the  diminu- 
tion or  loss  of  hearing,  the  occasional  loss  of  sight,  the  general 
feebleness  of  the  muscular  power,  the  trembling,  the  gradually 
diminishing  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  the  coldness  and 
pallor  of  the  surface,  and  the  universal  prostration.    Now  this  is  a 
very  different  condition,  in  relation  to  therapeutical  indications, 
from  an  apparently  similar  condition  produced  by  a  direct  sedative 
to  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  the  heart  itself;  and,  though  it  might 
prove  useful  in  certain  cases  if  safely  induced,  yet,  in  determining 
upon  the.  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  it,  reference  must  always 
be  had  to  the  possible  danger  of  the  great  over-excitement  and 
congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  involved.    This  point  will  again 
be  brought  under  discussion,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  certain 
therapeutical  applications  of  quinia,  proposed  on  the  ground  of  its 
sedative  properties.* 

*  Some  experiments  of  Briquet  upon  dogs  would  seem  to  prove  a  direct  sedatirt 
influence  of  quinia  upon  the  motor  power  of  tlie  heart.    By  injecting  quantities  o( 
sulphate  of  quinia  in  solution,  varjing  from  7.5  to  30  grains,  into  the  extenil 
jugular  vein  of  dogs,  he  found  the  force  of  the  heart's  contractions,  as  measured 
by  the  hemadjnameter  of  Poiseuille,  to  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  qoai* 
tity  used,  very  slighly  by  the  first  quantity,  and  very  greatly  by  the  last,  whiA 
caused  the  speedy  death  of  the  animal  by  syncope.     In  other  experiments,  in  whieh 
similar  solutions  were  made  to  enter  directly  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  brain  ¥ai 
excited,  and  the  force  of  the  heart's  pulsation  considerably  Increased.   (TVoitf 
Therap,  du  Quinquina,)     The  inference  from  these  results  is  that  quinia  is  dizeotiy 
stimulant  to  the  brain,  and,  through  it,  is  capable  of  exciting  the  heart ;  while,  in- 
troduced into  the  heart  itself,  it  has  a  tendency  to  paralyse  that  organ.    A  gisit 
objection  to  these  ex{)criments,  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  is  that,  in  order  to 
produce  the  least  depressing  effect  on  that  organ,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 
introduced  into  the  jugular  vein,  must  produce  a  much  stronger  impregnation  of  the 
blood  reaching  the  heart,  than  can  be  produced  by  any  amount  of  the  medklne 
swallowed,  which  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  absorbed. 
The  inference  is,  that  no  direct  observable  depression  of  the  heart  would  foUow  ths 
internal  administration  of  quinia.     But,  even  though  we  should  admit  the  entire 
accuracy  and  relevancy  of  these  experiments,  they  do  not  invalidate  the  foree  oC 
the  argument  in  the  text,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  quinia  as  a  sedative.     Whether 
the  depression  in  the  actions  of  the  heart,  produced  by  large  doses,  depends  whoUy 
upon  the  secondary  depression  of  the  brain,  as  supposed  in  the  text,  or  i>artly  upoa 
that,  and  partly  upon  the  direct  action  of  the  quinia  on  the  heart,  in  either  case, 
the  danger  of  an  ovef -excitement  of  the  brain,  which  the  same  experiments  show 
to  result  from  the  medicine,  must  be  encountered,  whenever  the  sedative  effooi  os 
the  circulation  |s  resorted  to  as  a  therapeutic  agency. 
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6.  Injurious  Effects  and  their  Treatment. 

In  ordinary  doses,  quinia  is  not  apt  to  produce  deleterious  efifects, 
unless  through  want  of  appropriateness  to  the  pathological  condi- 
tbn  in  which  it  may  be  prescribed ;  but,  when  very  largely  adminis- 
tered, it  sometimes  causes  unpleasant  symptoms  from  congestion  or 
over-excitement  of  the  brain,  among  which  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  deafness  is  the  most  common.    Generally  this  deafness  subsides, 
with  the  other  phenomena,  in  a  period  of  time  varying  from  a  few 
hours  to  two  or  three  days;  but  sometimes  it  persists  much  longer, 
at  length  gradually  yielding;  and,  in  very  rare  instances,  has  proved 
permanent  and  incurable.    Cases  are  on  record  in  which  death  has 
occurred  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  under  the  excessive  use 
of  quinia;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  have 
been,  in  these  cases,  either  a  strong  predisposition  requiring  only 
a  special  cause  to  call  it  into  action,  or  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
existing inflammation,  which  was  easily  aggravated  into  fatal  vio- 
lence.   Still,  experiments  upon  animals  have  shown  that,  even  in 
healthy  conditions  of  the  brain,  encephalitis  may  possibly  result 
firom  the  abuse  of  this  medicine.    In  all  cases  of  over-excitement 
of  the  brain,  the  obvious  remedies  are  leaching  or  cupping  behind 
the  earsy  cold  water  to  the  head,  a  saline  purgative  not  only  to 
deplete  and  act  revulsively,  but  to  carry  off  any  unabsorbed  por- 
tbn  of  the  alkaloid,  and,  lastly,  bleeding  from  the  arm,  if  the  symp- 
Uma  should  be  urgent,  and  the  pulse  permit. 

Another  danger  from  quinia  is  the  great  secondary  prostration 
from  enormous  doses,  which,  in  persons  already  feeble,  may  possibly 
in  Borne  instances  prove  fatal.^  Experience  has  shown  that,  under 
nch  circumstances,  stimulants  are  not  only  safe,  but  useful.  Car- 
bonate of  ammonia  I  should  prefer  to  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  as 
it  excites  the  heart,  with  less  effect  on  the  brain;  but,  if  this  fail, 
reoonrse  may  be  had  to  wine  or  other  fermented  liquor,  and  even 
to  brandy,  should  the  prostration  be  alarming.  If  much  nervous 
disturbance,  as  tremulousness,  convulsions,  or  delirium,  attend  the 

*  It  if  fltimnge,  however,  considering  the  powerfal  effects  often  produced  by  com- 
pttfttiTdy  moderate  doses,  how  far  the  qnantitj  maj  be  increased  without  fatal 
XNvlts.  The  case  of  Giacommini  has  alreadj  been  referred  to  (see  page  237). 
Aiother  is  mentioned  hy  Briquet,  in  which  41  grammes  (about  ten  drachms  and  a 
)ialf)  were  taken  in  the  eonrae  of  a  few  days.  The  patient  lost  for  a  time  sight, 
l^etxing,  and  speech,  and  became  as  cold  as  a  corpse,  but  nevertheless  recovered. 
{Traiu  Tk/rap.  du  Quin^in.j  p.  490.) 
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prostration,  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  employed.  Gia- 
commini  found  cofiee  useful  in  cases  of  cinchonic  syncope  which 
came  under  his  notice.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  salts  of  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids  have  been  given  too  largely,  tannic  acid  or  an 
astringent  infusion  should  be  administered  internally;  for,  though 
the  tannate  is  not  without  effect  on  the  system,  it  is  certainly  less 
rapidly  absorbed  than  the  soluble  salts. 

7.  Therapeutic  Application. 

It  is  an  undecided  question,  whether  Peruvian  bark  was  known 
as  a  medicine  to  the  aborigines  of  S.  America,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  country  by  Europeans.  Both  sides  of  the  question  have  the 
support  of  high  authority;  the  affirmative  being  maintained  by 
Euiz  and  Joseph  de  Jussieu,  and  the  negative  by  Humboldt.  Leav- 
ing aside  some  absurd  stories  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  remedy  was  discovered  by  the  natives,  and  the  mysterious 
secrecy  said  to  have  been  observed  by  them  in  relation  to  it,  the 
weight  of  probability  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  its  indig^ 
nous  employment,  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
traditions  in  the  country  were  to  this  effect;  and  it  scarcely  seems 
probable  that  a  people,  so  civilized  as  the  ancient  Peruvians,  should 
have  overlooked  a  remedy  so  abundant,  so  easy  of  access,  and  so 
vitally  important  in  the  treatment  of  the  fevers  which  must  hate 
prevailed  among  them.  That  among  the  ignorant  and  degenerate 
natives,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Humboldt,  violent  prejudices 
should  have  existed  against  the  bark,  and  an  idea  been  entertained 
that  it  was  poisonous  instead  of  remedial,  can  hardly  be  admitted 
as  an  argument  against  this  view  of  the  subject;  as  a  similar  preju- 
dice may  be  found  among  the  vulgar,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries,  where  the  remedy  is  much  employed,  and  highly  valued 
by  the  intelligent. 

Peruvian  bark,  either  of  itself,  or  in  some  one  of  its  preparatioDfl, 
is  calculated  to  meet  several  distinct  therapeutical  indications;  1.  as 
a  simple  tonic,  2.  as  an  antiperiodic  or  anti-intermittent,  S.  as  a  su- 
persedent,  and  4.  in  reference  to  its  secondary  sedative  properties. 
Of. these  I  shall  treat  severally,  premising  that  not  unfrequently 
two  or  more  of  these  indications  are  presented  conjointly  in  the 
same  disease. 

1.  As  A  Simple  Tonic.  For  this  purpose,  the  medicine  is  em- 
ployed in  small  doses,  repeated  several  times  a  day.  Difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  preferable  form  of  administration.    Somd 
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suppose  that  the  tonic  property  resides  xnainlj,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
the  alkaloids;  others,  that  it  belongs  essentially  to  other  principles 
in  the  bark,  the  alkaloids  having  little  or  none  of  it;  while  a  third 
opinion,  admitting  its  existence  in  quinia,  cinchonia,  &c.,  maintains 
that  the  colouring  matters,  tannic  acid,  &c.,  associated  with  them  in 
the  bark,  so  modify  their  influence  as  to  render  the  conjoint  opera- 
tion of  all  considerably  more  effective  than  that  of  the  alkaloids 
alone.    My  own  conviction,  derived  from  no  little  experience  with 
the  different  forms  of  preparation  of  Peruvian  bark,  is,  that  its 
medicinal  powers  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the  alkaloids,  and, 
though  the  form  of  combination  in  which  these  naturally  exist  may 
somewhat  modify  their  effects,  by  influencing  their  acceptability  to 
the  stomach,  or  the  facility  of  their  absorption  or  elimination,  yet 
that  the  bark  itself,  wholly  deprived  of  them,  would  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  medicinally  inert  and  useless.    The  general  experience 
too  corresponds,  I  suspect,  with  my  own;  as  quinia  and  its  asso- 
ciated alkaloids  have  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded,  even  in 
feference  to  tonic  effects,  the  use  of  bark,  and  of  the  various  pre- 
parations most  completely  representing  it. 

The  medicine  may  be  used  in  simple  debility  of  ilie  digestive  organs^ 
or  dyspepsicL  Bark,  in  substance,  is  too  apt  to  nauseate  and  oppress 
the  stomach  to  be  employed  advantageously  for  this  purpose;  but 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  extract,  or  one  of  the  liquid  prepara- 
tions, especially  the  compound  infusion  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
which,  in  great  debility  of  the  stomach  or  system,  may  sometimes 
he  usefully  combined  with  the  simple  or  compound  tincture.  Sul- 
phate of  quinia,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  convenient 
preparation.  Still,  it  is  in  no  respect  superior,  in  this  affection,  to 
tbe  simple  bitters;  while  it  is  more  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and 
is,  therefore,  comparatively  little  used. 

la  general  debility,  however,  it  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
tonics.  It  probably  owes  its  superiority,  in  this  condition,  over  the 
simple  bitters,  to  the  greater  universality  of  its  action.  The  latter 
medicines,  though  stimulant  to  the  digestive,  blood-making,  and 
nutritive  functions,  have  little  influence  over  the  nervous  centres. 
Quinia  acts  energetically  upon  these  centres,  and  extends,  through 
them,  independently  of  its  direct  influence  upon  the  tissues,  a  pow- 
erful support  to  the  weakened  organic  functions. 

In  the  ddfility  of  convalescence  it  acts  very  favourably.  In  pure 
«n«tni*a,  when  the  morbid  condition  exists  ppecially  in  the  blood, 
without  obvious  deficiency  in  the  digestive  or  nutritive  powers,  or 
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ill  nervous  excitability,  as  oden  happens  in  chlorosis,  qainia  does 
little  good;  the  appropriate  tonic  in  such  cases  being  iron.  Bot,  lo 
thai  debility  of  all  the  functions  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  agitAttoos 
of  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  from  which  it  oitoa  J 
happens  that  the  unaided  system  rises  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  noi 
medicine  is  probably  more  efficient;  and,  if  along  with  this  coa«>. 
dition  there  is  a  relative  de6ciency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  it  add^ 
greatly  to  the  eftectiveness  of  the  chalybeates. 

When  debility  is  associated  with  any  organic  mischief,  as  ibi 
the  ulcerative  condition  lefl  by  inflammation  and  gangrene,  thai 
system  is  sometimes  so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  titS- 
reparative  processes,  and  ultimately  sinks  unless  sustained.  Tba. 
tendencies  are  towards  health,  but  the  power  to  act  duly  is  wanting 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  iii>' 
connexion  with  a  nutritious  diet,  are  highly  important. 

When  debility  is  produced  or  maintained  by  temporary  exhaoat^ 
ing  influences,  as  from  pro/itse  suppuration,  excessive  secrelian,  or  pa*- 
five  hemorrhage,  it  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  th*i 
strength  until  the  discbarge  has  ceased;  and  a  strong  indicatioD  ig| 
offered,  in  such  cases,  for  quinia  or  bark  in  some  other  shape,  which  i 
may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  opiates  and  alcoholivfi 
stimulants,  especially  the  fermented  liquors.  Examples  of  this  kind|'< 
dependent  on  profuse  suppuration,  we  have  in  the  advancttd  stageo- 
of  extensive  injliimmation  of  the  ordinary  character,  whether  of  tt» 
internal  organs  or  external  parts;  in  scrofulous  abscesses;  in  erynpe- 
he  affecting  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue;  in  metastatic  abscess,  purulent 
in/eclion,  pyogenic  fever,  or  supp^trative  phhbitis ;  and  in  the  last  slagt 
of  confluent  smallpox,  in  which  large  portions  of  the  surface  are 
bathed  in  pus,  and  subcutaneous  purulent  deposits  sometimes  form 
in  enormous  quantity. 

Of  exhaustion  from  excessive  secretion  we  have  examples  in  the 
effects  of  colliquative  siveals,  diuresis,  and  diarrhcea,  and  in  c*)piw* 
mucous  discharges  from  the  brotichial  tubes  and  urinary  passages.  la 
these  oases,  quinia  sometimes  acts  happily,  not  only  by  sustaining 
the  system  under  the  exhaustion,  but  by  correcting  the  excessiva 
discharge,  which  itself  not  unfrequcutly  depends  on  a  pro-existinj 
debility  and  relaxation.  But  astringents  are  generally  still  moiii 
useful  here  than  quinia,  which  may  often  be  advantageously 
ciated  with  them;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  infusion,  decoctioo,. 
tincture,  or  extract  of  bark  may  be  more  useful  than  the  alkaloidi 
in  consequence  of  the  tannic  acid  they  may  contain. 
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The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  passive  hemorrhages^  which  at 
onoe  depend  upon  and  increase  debility,  and  in  which  the  conjunc- 
tion of  astringents  with  the  preparations  of  bark  is  often  indicated. 

Another  condition  of  debility,  in  which  this  medicine  is  highly 
serviceable,  is  that  produced  and  kept  up  by  some  directly  depress- 
ing agency,  independently  of  any  exhausting  discharge.  Such  are 
all  those  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  extensive  gangrene  has 
taken  place,  or  even  a  small  degree  of  it,  if  in  one  of  the  internal 
and  vital  organs.  How  it  is  that  the  connexion  of  a  mortified  part 
with  living  tissue  should  produce  general  prostration  is  not  always 
very  evident;  but  such  is  certainly  the  case,  even  where  there  has 
been  no  preceding  debility.  When  the  debility  gradually  ensues, 
and  is  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  there  has  probably  been  ab- 
sorption of  the  deleterious  matters  resulting  from  putrefaction,  and 
a  consequent  contamination  of  the  blood.  But  frequently  the  result 
is  too  sudden  to  admit  of  this  explanation.  A  part  dies;  and 
almost  instantaneously  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  the  skin  cold,  the 
countenance  pale,  shrunken,  and  ghastly;  and,  though  reaction  to 
a  certain  extent  may  take  place,  yet  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
still  depressed,  and  continue  so  more  or  less  until  the  offending 
cause  is  removed.  Possibly  a  depressing  effect  from  the  dead  matter 
upon  the  adjoining  nerves  may  be  reflected  to  the  system,  through 
the  nervous  centres,  in  the  same  manner  as  local  irritation.  But, 
however  produced,  the  debility  exists,  and  often  requires  the  inter- 
ference of  tonics  and  other  stimulants  to  support  life,  and  give  the 
parts  power  to  throw  off  the  offending  cause.  Certainly,  among  the 
tonics  there  is  none  so  efficient  for  this  purpose  as  cinchona.  So 
beneficial  is  it,  that  an  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  it  possessed  a 
positive  and  peculiar  property  of  checking  or  obviating  mortifi- 
cation and  putrescency.  At  present,  however,  this  idea  is  not  ad- 
mitted. All  that  the  bark  can  do  is  to  sustain  the  failing  energies ; 
and  this  it  is  perhaps  better  able  to  do  than  others,  because  of  its 
stimulating  influence  on  those  very  nervous  centres  through  which 
the  depressing  impression  is  propagated. 

In  the  gangrenous  cases  in  which  a  pre-existing  condition  of 
system,  or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  has  caused  the  mortifica- 
tion, there  is  a  double  indication  for  the  tonic.  Hence,  the  prepa- 
rations of  bark  have  always  been  among  the  most  approved 
remedies  in  anthrax^  gangrsena  oris,  malignant  sore  throat  with  or 
without  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas  tvith  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
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liability,  aa  oftea  happens  in  chloroais,  qaioia  d( 
liLtle  good;  the  appropriate  tonic  in  such  case^  being  iron.  Btit,ii 
that  debility  of  all  the  functions  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  agitetioi 
of  acute  febrile  and  infjammatorj  diseases,  and  from  which  it  ofua> 
happens  that  the  unaided  system  rises  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  Mi 
medicine  is  probably  more  efficient;  and,  if  along  with  this  coiu'' 
ditioQ  there  is  a  relative  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  it  addi- 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  chalybeates. 

When  debility  is  associated  with  any  organic  mischief, 
the  ulcerative  condition  left  by  inflammation  and  gangrene,  ttMi 
system  is  sometimes  so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  tlMt 
reparative  processes,  ami  ultimately  sinks  unless  sustained.  TW 
tendencies  are  towards  health,  but  the  power  to  act  duly  is  wantin;^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  Itt 
connexion  with  a  nutritious  diet,  are  highly  important. 

When  debility  is  produced  or  maintained  by  temporary  exhaust 
ing  inSuences,  as  from  profuse  suppuralion,  excessive  eecrelion,  or  pag- 
aive  hemorrhage,  it  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  tba 
Hlrength  until  the  discharge  has  ceased;  and  a  strong  indicalioa  ia 
ofiered,  in  such  cases,  forquiniaor  bark  in  some  other  shape,  which i 
may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  opiates  and  alcoltoliiii 
stimulants,  especially  the  fermented  liquors.  Examples  of  this  kiiid|'- 
depeudent  on  profuse  suppuration,  we  have  in  the  advanced  stagestl 
of  extensive  injlammation  of  the  ordinary  character,  whether  of  tba» 
iuternal  organs  or  external  parte;  in  strofulous  abaeessee;  in  erystptr 
las  affecting  the  snbculaneotis  tissue;  in  metastatic  abscess,  pumlent 
infection,  pyogenic  fever,  or  svppiira  live  phlebitis ;  and  in  the  last  slagti 
of  conjtuent  smallpox,  in  which  large  portions  of  the  surface  arft* 
bathed  in  pus,  and  subcutaneous  purulent  deposits  sometimes  fomi'C 
in  enormous  quantity. 

Of  exhaustion  from  excessive  secretion  we  have  examples  in  titw. 
effects  of  colliquative  sweats,  diuresis,  and  diarrhcea,  and  in  cepiovti 
miicmis  discharges  from  the  bronchial  lubes  and  urinary  passages.  14 
these  cases,  quinia  sometimes  acts  happily,  not  only  by  sustainiojf ' 
the  system  under  the  exhaustion,  but  by  correcting  the  exceasira 
discharge,  which  itself  not  unfrequently  depends  on  a  pro-existing-^ 
debility  and  relaxation.  But  astringents  are  generally  still  mort'. 
useful  here  than  quinia,  which  may  often  be  advantageously  asso" 
ciated  with  them;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  infusion,  decoction, 
tincture,  or  extract  of  bark  may  be  more  useful  than  the  alkaloidBit4 
in  consequence  of  the  tannic  acid  they  may  contain. 
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The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  passive  hemorrhages^  which  at 
ODoe  depend  upon  and  increase  debility,  and  in  which  the  conjunc- 
tion of  astringents  with  the  preparations  of  bark  is  often  indicated. 

Another  condition  of  debility,  in  which  this  medicine  is  highly 
serviceable,  is  that  produced  and  kept  up  by  some  directly  depress- 
ing agency,  independently  of  any  exhausting  discharge.  Such  are 
all  those  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  extensive  gangrene  has 
taken  place,  or  even  a  small  degree  of  it,  if  in  one  of  the  internal 
and  vital  organs.  How  it  is  that  the  connexion  of  a  mortified  part 
with  living  tissue  should  produce  general  prostration  is  not  always 
very  evident;  but  such  is  certainly  the  case,  even  where  there  has 
been  no  preceding  debility.  When  the  debility  gradually  ensues, 
and  is  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  there  has  probably  been  ab- 
sorption of  the  deleterious  matters  resulting  from  putrefaction,  and 
a  consequent  contamination  of  the  blood.  But  frequently  the  result 
is  too  sudden  to  admit  of  this  explanation.  A  part  dies;  and 
almost  instantaneously  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  the  skin  cold,  the 
countenance  pale,  shrunken,  and  ghastly;  and,  though  reaction  to 
a  certain  extent  may  take  place,  yet  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
still  depressed,  and  continue  so  more  or  less  until  the  offending 
cause  is  removed.  Possibly  a  depressing  effect  from  the  dead  matter 
upon  the  adjoining  nerves  may  be  reflected  to  the  system,  through 
the  nervous  centres,  in  the  same  manner  as  local  irritation.  But, 
however  produced,  the  debility  exists,  and  often  requires  the  inter- 
ference of  tonics  and  other  stimulants  to  support  life,  and  give  the 
parts  power  to  throw  off  the  offending  cause.  Certainly,  among  the 
tonics  there  is  none  so  efficient  for  this  purt)ose  as  cinchona.  So 
beneficial  is  it,  that  an  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  it  possessed  a 
positive  and  peculiar  property  of  checking  or  obviating  mortifi- 
cation and  putrescency.  At  present,  however,  this  idea  is  not  ad- 
mitted. All  that  the  bark  can  do  is  to  sustain  the  failing  energies ; 
and  this  it  is  perhaps  better  able  to  do  than  others,  because  of  its 
stimulating  influence  on  those  very  nervous  centres  through  which 
the  depressing  impression  is  propagated. 

In  the  gangrenous  cases  in  which  a  pre-existing  condition  of 
system,  or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  has  caused  the  mortifica- 
tion, there  is  a  double  indication  for  the  tonic.  Hence,  the  prepa- 
rations of  bark  have  always  been  among  the  most  approved 
remedies  in  anthrax^  gangracna  oris,  malignant  sore  throat  with  or 
without  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas  with  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
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in  nervous  excitability,  as  often  happens  in  chlorosis,  quinia  does 
little  good;  the  appropriate  tonic  in  such  cases  being  iron.  But, in 
that  debility  of  all  the  functions  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  agitations 
of  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  from  which  it  often 
happens  that  the  unaided  system  rises  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  no 
medicine  is  probably  more  efficient;  and,  if  along  with  this  ooa* 
dition  there  is  a  relative  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  chalybeates. 

When  debility  is  associated  with  any  organic  mischief,  as  in 
the  ulcerative  condition  left  by  inflammation  and  gangrene,  the 
system  is  sometimes  so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  the 
reparative  processes,  and  ultimately  sinks  unless  sustained.  The 
tendencies  are  towards  health,  but  the  power  to  act  duly  is  wanting. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  in 
connexion  with  a  nutritious  diet,  are  highly  important. 

When  debility  is  produced  or  maintained  by  temporary  exbaost- 
ing  influences,  as  from  profuse  suppuration^  excessive  secretion^  or  pas' 
sive  hemorrhage^  it  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  the 
strength  until  the  discharge  has  ceased ;  and  a  strong  indication  is 
offered,  in  such  cases,  for  quinia  or  bark  in  some  other  shape,  which 
may  often  be  advantageously  combined  with  opiates  and  alcoholic 
stimulants,  especially  the  fermented  liquors.  Examples  of  this  kind, 
dependent  on  profuse  suppuration,  we  have  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  extensive  inflammation  of  the  ordinary  character^  whether  of  the 
internal  organs  or  external  parts;  in  scrofulous  abscesses;  in  efystpt- 
las  affecting  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  in  metastatic  abscess^  purukid 
infection,  pyogenic  fever,  or  suppurative  phlebitis ;  and  in  the  last  siagi 
of  confluent  smallpox,  in  which  large  portions  of  the  surface  are 
bathed  in  pus,  and  subcutaneous  purulent  deposits  sometimes  form 
in  enormous  quantity. 

Of  exhaustion  from  excessive  secretion  we  have  examples  in  the 
effects  of  colliquative  sweats,  diuresis,  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  copiaui 
mucous  discharges  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  urinary  passages.  In 
these  cases,  quinia  sometimes  acts  happily,  not  only  by  sustaining 
the  system  under  the  exhaustion,  but  by  correcting  the  excessive 
discharge,  which  itself  not  unfrequently  depends  on  a  pre-existing 
debility  and  relaxation.  But  astringents  are  generally  still  mora 
useful  here  than  quinia,  which  may  often  be  advantageously  asso- 
ciated with  them ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  infusion,  decoction, 
tincture,  or  extract  of  bark  may  be  more  useful  than  the  alkaloids^ 
in  consequence  of  the  tannic  acid  they  may  contain. 
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The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  passive  hemorrhages^  whicb  at 
Doe  depend  upon  and  increase  debility,  and  in  which  the  conjnnc- 
on  of  astringents  with  the  preparations  of  bark  is  often  indicated. 
Another  condition  of  debility,  in  which  this  medicine  is  highly 
BTviceable,  is  that  produced  and  kept  up  by  some  directly  depress- 
Qg  agency,  independently  of  any  exhausting  discharge.    Such  are 
ill  those  conditions  of  the  system  in  whicb  extensive  gangrene  has 
aken  place,  or  even  a  small  degree  of  it,  if  in  one  of  the  internal 
ind  vital  organs.    How  it  is  that  the  connexion  of  a  mortified  part 
with  living  tissue  should  produce  general  prostration  is  not  always 
▼ery  evident;  but  such  is  certainly  the  case,  even  where  there  has 
been  no  preceding  debility.    When  the  debility  gradually  ensues, 
tnd  is  attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  there  has  probably  been  ab- 
sorption of  the  deleterious  matters  resulting  from  putrefaction,  and 
ioonse(2[uent  contamination  of  the  blood.    But  frequently  the  result 
is  too  sudden  to  admit  of  this  explanation.     A  part  dies ;   and 
ilmoBt  instantaneously  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  the  skin  cold,  the 
ooQQtenance  pale,  shrunken,  and  ghastly;  and,  though  reaction  to 
leertain  extent  may  take  place,  yet  the  energies  of  the  system  are 
itill  depressed,  and  continue  so  more  or  less  until  the  offending 
euue  is  removed.  Possibly  a  depressing  effect  from  the  dead  matter 
vpon  the  adjoining  nerves  may  be  reflected  to  the  system,  through 
die  nervous  centres,  in  the  same  manner  as  local  irritation.    But, 
however  produced,  the  debility  exists,  and  often  requires  the  inter- 
ference of  tonics  and  other  stimulants  to  support  life,  and  give  the 
ptrts  power  to  throw  off  the  offending  cause.    Certainly,  among  the 
tooics  there  is  none  so  efficient  for  this  purpose  as  cinchona.    So 
beneficial  is  it,  that  an  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  it  possessed  a 
positive  and  peculiar  property  of  checking  or  obviating  mortifi- 
cition  and  putrescency.    At  present,  however,  this  idea  is  not  ad- 
nutted.    All  that  the  bark  can  do  is  to  sustain  the  failing  energies ; 
sod  this  it  is  ]>erhaps  better  able  to  do  than  others,  because  of  its 
stimulating  influence  on  those  very  nervous  centres  through  which 
^  depressing  impression  is  propagated. 

In  the  gangrenous  cases  in  which  a  pre-existing  condition  of 
•Tstem,  or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  has  caused  the  mortifica- 
tion, there  is  a  double  indication  for  the  tonic.    Hence,  the  prepa- 
nttions  of  bark  have  always  been  among  the  most  approved 
remedies  in  anthrax^  gangraena  oris^  malignant  sore  throat  with  or 
without  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas  with  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue. 
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Another  large  list  of  diseases,  in  which  debility,  depending  od  a 
direct  sedative  influence,  indicates  the  use  of  bark  until  the  depress- 
ing canse  shall  cease  to  act,  are  the  typhoid  aHections.  In  these, 
either  the  morbific  cause  itself,  or  the  depraved  state  of  the  blood 
resulting  from  it,  acts  with  a  special  influence  on  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing dulneas,  stupor,  low  delirium,  and  other  evidences  of 
cerebral  debility.  Cinchona,  therefore,  is  specially  called  for,  both 
for  its  excitant  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  acta.  Typhus  /aw,  (he  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  or  enleric 
fever,  scarlatina  particularly  of  the  avginose  and  malignant  varieties, 
malignant  smallpox  and  enjsipelas,  and  even  the  pblegmasise  when 
they  assume  the  typhoid  condition,  as  tyiyhoid pneumonia  and  dysea- 
Ufy,  are  often  usefully  treated  with  thia  pervading  and  powerfol 
tonic.  Though  of  itself  insuflicient  to  support  strength  in  many  of 
these  cases,  and  therefore  requiring  the  aid  of  more  potent  stimu- 
lants, as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opium,  and  the  alcoholic  liquids, 
it  gives  a  durability  of  impression,  and  power  of  resistance,  not 
equally  obtainable  from  these  agents,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
fully  replaced  by  any  one  or  all  of  them. 

In  protracted  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  oharactn, 
though  perhaps  sthenic  in  the  beginning,  the  vital  forces  are  gradu- 
ally impaired  by  their  over- exercise,  and  a  state  of  debility  enauea 
requiring  tonic  treatment.  Here  too  the  preparations  of  bark  an 
the  most  efficient.  It  is  highly  important  to  know  when  exactly 
the  period  for  this  treatment  has  arrived;  for,  if  prematurely  era- 
ployed,  it  may  injuriously  aggravate  the  excitement.  I  hare 
noticed  that  the  occurrence  of  niffht-sweats,  under  these  circum- 
stances, offers  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  the  new  condition.  When 
a  patient  with  a  febrile  disease,  not  having  been  especially  affected 
with  diaphoresis,  begins  lo  sweat  profusely  tuhenever  he  sleeps,  and  onUf 
then,  I  consider  the  symptom  as  an  almost  sure  sign  of  debility; 
and  quinia,  though  previously  contraindicated,  may  now  be  used 
with  safety  and  advantage.  This  condition  is  quite  diflerent  from 
the  typhoid.  In  both  there  is  debility ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  con- 
nected essentially  with  depravation  of  the  blood;  in  the  former,  it  ia 
merely  the  result  of  an  over-exercise  and  consequent  exhaustiocj 
of  the  vital  forces,  and  the  blood  is  no  otherwise  diseased  thant^'J 
it  may  be  deficient  in  quantity,  either  considered  generally,  i 
relation  to  the  red  corpuscles.  My  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  condition  as  it  occurs  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  whi^ 
it  is  not  very  uncommon,  though  the  disease  may  still  be  a 
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with  considerable  pain  and  swelling  in  tbe  joints.  Whenever 
night-sweats  take  place  in  that  disease,  I  invariably  employ  quinia, 
and  almost  uniformly  with  favourable  efTects,  not  only  checking 
the  excessive  sweating,  but  very  much  ameliorating  if  not  promptly 
curing  the  rheamatism  itself.  I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
employing  and  recommending  this  practice ;  for  many  years,  in- 
deed, before  the  recent  revival  of  an  old  method  of  treating  acute 
rheumatism  by  Peruvian  bark. 

Various  derangements  of  health  which  have  been  classed  to« 
gether  under  the  designation  of  cadtectic,  the  only  common  charac- 
ters of  which  are  chronic  debility,  and  a  not  well  understood 
depravity  of  system,  in  which  the  blood  is  probably  always 
involved,  such  as  ayphiUa  in  its  advanced  stages,  scrofula^  and  vari- 
ous obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  including  ecthyma^  rvpia,  and 
impetigo^  are  not  unfrequently  benefited  by  quinia,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  alterative  remedies,  as  iodine,  mercury,  and  arsenic. 

Under  this  head  may  perhaps  also  be  ranked  the  use  of  quinia  in 
enlarged  spleen,  especially  when  following  miasmatic  fevers,  or  occur- 
ring in  malarious  regions.  Some  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine, 
in  these  cases,  to  a  property  which  they  suppose  it  to  possess  of 
directly  contracting  the  spleen.  But  quite  as  probably  it  is  ascrib- 
able  to  an  alteration,  under  the  tonic  influence  of  the  remedy,  of  that 
condition  of  system,  and  especially  perhaps  of  the  blood,  which 
originated  and  sustains  the  aftection.  In  many  instances  of  en- 
larged spleen  of  a  different  origin,  even  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  cancer,  tubercle,  or  other  incurable  heterologous  formation, 
quinia  proves,  as  I  have  often  witnessed,  wholly  inoperative. 

2.  As  AN  Antiperiodic,  or  Anti- intermittent.  No  remedy  ap- 
proaches Peruvian  bark  in  antiperiodic  powers.  There  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that,  for  its  peculiar  properties  in  this  respect,  it  is  indebted 
exclusively  to  its  alkaloid  constituents,  and  that  everything  which 
bark  can  do,  can  be  effected  by  quinia.  Indeed,  in  consequence  of 
being  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  the  latter  is  the  more  eftective  of 
the  two,  where  a  strong  impression  is  necessary,  or  when  the  affection 
is  complicated  with  gastric  irritability.  In  all  regularly  intermit' 
tent  or  periodic  diseases,  quinia  may  be  considered  as  an  almost 
certain  remedy;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
case  which  has  not  yielded  to  it,  since  the  management  of  this 
medicine  has  been  well  understood.  But  it  is  not  all  diseases 
occurring  paroxysraally  that  belong  to  the  category  here  referred 
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Another  large  list  of  diseases,  in  which  debility,  depending  on  a 
direct  sedative  influence,  indicates  the  use  of  bark  until  the  depress- 
ing cause  shall  cease  to  act,  are  the  typhoid  affections.    In  these, 
either  the  morbific  cause  itself,  or  the  depraved  state  of  the  blood 
resulting  from  it,  acts  with  a  special  influence  on  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing dulness,   stupor,  low  delirium,   and    other  evidences  of 
cerebral  debility.    Cinchona,  therefore,  is  specially  called  for,  both 
for  its  excitant  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  acts.     Typhxis  fever^  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever,  scarlatina  particularly  of  the  anginose  and  malignant  varieties^ 
malignant  smallpox  and  erysipelas,  and  even  the  phlegmasia  when 
they  assume  the  typhoid  condition,  as  typhoid  pneumonia  anddyseor 
iery,  are  often  usefully  treated  with  this  pervading  and  powerfol 
tonic.    Though  of  itself  insufficient  to  support  strength  in  many  of 
these  cases,  and  therefore  requiring  the  aid  of  more  potent  stima* 
lants,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opium,  and  the  alcoholic  liquids; 
it  gives  a  durability  of  impression,  and  power  of  resistance,  not 
equally  obtainable  from  these  agents,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
fully  replaced  by  any  one  or  all  of  them. 

In  protracted  diseases,  particularly  those  of  a  febrile  character, 
though  perhaps  sthenic  in  the  beginning,  the  vital  forces  are  gradii* 
ally  impaired  by  their  over-exercise,  and  a  state  of  debility  ensaei 
requiring  tonic  treatment.    Here  too  the  preparations  of  bark  an 
the  most  efficient.    It  is  highly  important  to  know  when  exac^y 
the  period  for  this  treatment  has  arrived;  for,  if  prematurely  em- 
ployed, it  may  injuriously  aggravate   the   excitement.     I  have 
noticed  that  the  occurrence  of  night-stveatSy  under  these  circam* 
stances,  offers  one  of  the  best  criteria  of  the  new  condition.    When 
a  patient  with  a  febrile  disease,  not  having  been  especially  affected 
with  diaphoresis,  begins  to  sweat  profusely  whenever  he  sleq^s^  and  onkf 
then,  I  consider  the  symptom  as  an  almost  sure  sign  of  debility; 
and  quinia,  though  previously  contraindicated,  may  now  be  used 
with  safety  and  advantage.    This  condition  is  quite  different  from 
the  typhoid.    In  both  there  is  debility ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  coa« 
nected  essentially  with  depravation  of  the  blood ;  in  the  former,  it  is 
merely  the  result  of  an  over-exercise  and  consequent  exhaustioa 
of  the  vital  forces,  and  the  blood  is  no  otherwise  diseased  than  as 
it  may  be  deficient  in  quantity,  either  considered  generally,  or  in 
relation  to  the  red  corpuscles.    My  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  condition  as  it  occurs  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  which   ; 
it  is  not  very  uncommon,  though  the  disease  may  still  be  associated  j 
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with  considerable  pain  and  swelling  in  the  joints.  Whenever 
night-sweats  take  place  in  that  disease,  I  invariably  employ  quinia, 
and  almost  uniformly  with  favourable  effects,  not  only  checking 
the  excessive  sweating,  but  very  much  ameliorating  if  not  promptly 
curing  the  rheumatism  itself.  I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
employing  and  recommending  this  practice ;  for  many  years,  in- 
deed, before  the  recent  revival  of  an  old  method  of  treating  acute 
rheumatism  by  Peruvian  bark. 

Various  derangements  of  health  which  have  been  classed  to- 
gether under  the  designation  of  cachectic,  the  only  common  charac- 
ters of  which  are  chronic  debility,  and  a  not  well  understood 
depravity  of  system,  in  which  the  blood  is  probably  always 
iQTolved,  such  as  ayphilis  in  its  advanced  stages,  scrofula,  and  vari- 
ous obstinate  cntaneous  eruptions,  including  ecthyma^  rvpia,  and 
impdigo,  are  not  unfrequently  benefited  by  quinia,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  alterative  remedies,  as  iodine,  mercury,  and  arsenic. 

Under  this  head  may  perhaps  also  be  ranked  the  use  of  quinia  in 
mlarged spleen,  especially  when  following  miasmatic  fevers,  or  occur- 
ring in  malarious  regions.  Some  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine, 
ia  these  cases,  to  a  property  which  they  suppose  it  to  possess  of 
directly  contracting  the  spleen.  But  quite  as  probably  it  is  ascrib- 
ible  to  an  alteration,  under  the  tonic  influence  of  the  remedy,  of  that 
ttmdition  of  system,  and  especially  perhaps  of  the  blood,  which 
originated  and  sustains  the  affection.  In  many  instances  of  en- 
larged spleen  of  a  different  origin,  even  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
nupect  cancer,  tubercle,  or  other  incurable  heterologous  formation, 
quinia  proves,  as  I  have  often  witnessed,  wholly  inoperative. 

2.  As  AN  Antiperiodic,  or  Anti-  intermittent.    No  remedy  ap- 
proaches Peruvian  bark  in  antiperiodic  powers.    There  is  scarcely  a 
doabt  that,  for  its  peculiar  properties  in  this  respect,  it  is  indebted 
exclosively  to  its  alkaloid  constituents,  and  that  everything  which 
Wk  can  do,  can  be  effected  by  quinia.    Indeed,  in  consequence  of 
king  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  the  latter  is  the  more  effective  of 
the  two,  where  a  strong  impression  is  necessary,  or  when  the  affection 
is  complicated  with  gastric  irritability.     In  all  regularly  intermit' 
hU  or  periodic  diseases,  quinia  may  be  considered  as  an   almost 
ttrtain  remedy;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
ene  which  has  not  yielded  to  it,  since  the  management  of  this 
medicine  has  been  well  understood.     But  it  is  not  all  diseases 
occurring  paroxysmally  that  belong  to  the  category  here  referred 
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to.  To  come  under  the  head  of  regular  intermittent  diseases,  the 
affection  must  occur  about  the  same  hour,  at  the  interval  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  one,  two,  or  more,  without  any  positive  or 
recognizable  disease,  in  the  period  between  the  paroxysms,  by  whicfh 
they  can  be  reproduced.  In  other  words,  the  complaint  must  be  at 
once  idiopathic,  and  regularly  periodic.  Hectic  fever,  therefore^ 
though  it  has  paroxysms  closely  resembling  those  of  intermittcDt 
fever,  does  not  belong  to  the  class  referred  to;  because  it  depends 
upon  an  ever-present  organic  source  of  irritation,  and  its  paroxysms 
are  irregular  in  their  recurrence.  Epilepsy  and  hysteria  are  eqoallj 
excluded,  though  both  paroxysmal,  because  oilen  dependent  on  a 
constant  though  perhaps  concealed  lesion,  and  almost  always  more 
or  less  irregular.  But  even  these  affections,  or  imitations  of  them, 
when  purely  functional,  and  occurring  at  regular  periods  of  one  or 
a  few  days,  will  yield  for  a  time  to  the  antiperiodic  treatment 
Indeed  this  treatment  is,  in  its  nature,  essentially  temporary;  its 
only  effect  being  to  guard  the  system  against  the  recurring 
paroxysms,  not  to  secure  future  immunity,  when  its  direct  inflaenos 
has  ceased.  If,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  cause  in  operation 
capable  of  inducing  a  paroxysm  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  stiD 
liable  to  an  attack  after  apparent  cure,  supposing  the  direct 
influence  of  the  remedy  to  have  been  withdrawn.  Hence,  even  is 
ordinary  intermittent  fevers,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  ths 
paroxysms  recur,  at  a  somewhat  varying  period,  after  the  suspension 
of  the  antiperiodic  treatment.  All  that  we  can  accomplish,  then, 
by  this  treatment,  is  to  prevent  the  recurring  paroxysms  so  long  tf 
the  remedy  acts.  If,  in  the  meantime,  the  cause  cease  to  operate^ 
or  the  susceptibility  to  its  influence  no  longer  exist,  when  tke  - 
chain  of  morbid  association,  or  the  force  of  habit  is  broken,  a  pe^ 
manent  cure  is  effected;  if  not,  the  disease  is  liable  to  return,  and 
may  continue  to  do  so  until  the  cause  is  at  length  removed,  or 
the  system  becomes  insensible  to  its  influence,  as  it  does  in  time  to 
noxious  agencies  in  general,  when  not  fatal  in  their  effects,  or 
applied  in  increased  quantity  or  force. 

Intermittent  fever  is  a  disease  in  which  quinia  exhibits,  probaUji 
its  most  extraordinary  powers.  Before  the  discovery  of  Peruvian 
bark,  some  of  the  forms  of  this  affection  were  extremely  embarraaa- 
ing  to  physicians,  and  an  obstinate  quartan  was  scarcely  less  dreaded 
than  pulmonary  consumption.  Afterwards  it  was  found  in  general 
to  be  very  manageable  under  the  new  remedy;  but  cases  were  now 
and  then  met  with  which  resisted  its  influence,  in  consequenoe 
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is  of  the  utmost  importanoe  that  the  approaching  paroxysm  should 
be  prevented,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  intermis- 
sion may  be  too  short  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  giving  the  qoinia  during  the  paroxysm;  and, 
secondly,  though  it  may  often  be  given  with  impunity,  yet  ttiere  is 
always  some  risk  of  aggravating  into  positive  inflammation  any 
pre-existing  tendency  to  it  in  the  brain  or  the  stomach,  or  of  causing 
effusion  of  blood  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  In  the 
true  pemiciouB  variety^  in  which  the  great  danger  arises  from  de- 
fective or  perverted  innervation  of  the  vital  organs,  and  there  is 
little  tendency  to  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  the  risk  from 
quinia  in  the  paroxysm  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  while  the  loss 
of  time  in  withholding  it  may  be  fatal.  There  is  one  caution, 
however,  which  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  quinia  during  the 
pernicious  paroxysm ;  namely,  never  to  give  it  so  largely,  in  the 
cold  stage,  as  to  induce  its  secondary  sedative  effect,  and  thus  add 
to  the  prostration,  which  is  often  itself  very  alarming,  and  not  un- 
frequently  fdXsl.  Admitting  then  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
medicine  should  be  given  only  in  the  intermission,  we  have  still  to 
determine  at  what  time,  during  this  period,  we  are  to  begin  with 
it,  and  when  to  suspend  it.  Without  referring  particularly  to  the 
various  shades  of  opinion  among  authors  on  this  point,  I  will 
merely  state  my  own,  based  upon  what  is  known  of  the  action  of 
qoinia,  and  upon  personal  observation,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  com- 
mence immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to 
continue,  with  repeated  doses,  until  within  about  an  hour  of  its 
expected  recurrence,  so  that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  system 
may  be  under  the  full  influence  of  the  medicine. 

I  prefer  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  small  doses, 
repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  the  use  of  the  full  quan- 
tity, required  for  a  single  intermission,  in  one  or  a  very  few  doses. 
We  thus  incur  less  risk  of  irritating  the  stomach,  or  over-exciting 
the  brain,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  modify  the  dose,  if  the 
effects  should  be  unexpectedly  and  unnecessarily  severe.  The  ab- 
sorption is  probably  also  more  complete,  and  the  whole  amount 
necessary  for  the  required  effect  diminished.  But  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  justify,  and  even  demand  a  departure  from  the 
general  rule;  as  when  the  intermission  is  very  short,  or  when  it 
occurs  at  night,  so  that  a  frequent  administration  might  interrupt 
sleep,  and  in  this  way  injure  the  patient  In  such  cases,  the  whole 
quantity  may  be  given  in  one,  two,  or  three  doses;  care  being 
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or  is  insufficient  to  be  materially  aggravated  by  the  stimulant 
properties  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Indeed,  the  general  stimulation 
of  the  paroxysm  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  medicine,  and 
consequently  much  more  likely  to  aggravate  the  inflammation.  It 
would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  by  interrupting  the  paroxysms, 
we  must,  instead  of  aggravating,  really  relieve  the  inflammation,  bj 
removing  the  most  powerful  source  of  excitement.  If  theory  jus- 
tifies the  use  of  the  antiperiodic  under  these  circumstances,  expe* 
rience  is  no  less  decidedly  in  its  favour.  I  have  never  known  tiie 
inflammation,  attendant  on  a  perfect  intermittent,  to  be  increased  bj 
the  use  of  quinia ;  I  have  not  known  it  to  prevent  the  antiperiodic 
medicine  from  having  its  due  eSect;  while  I  have  observed  that 
the  inflammation  is  mitigated,  and  indeed  often  ceases,  almost  im* 
mediately  upon  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms ;  and  I  believe 
that  my  experience,  upon  these  pointsf  coincides  with  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  practitioners  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  the 
United  States.  I  am,  indeed,  prepared  to  go  further,  and  to  Btite 
that  the  same  thing  is  true,  in  a  great  degree,  even  where  the  in- 
flammation is  sufficient  to  maintain  some  degree  of  fever  between 
the  paroxysms ;  but,  in  such  cases,  I  should  premise  bloodlettings 
general  or  topical,  or  both,  when  apparently  called  for  by  the 
severity  of  the  local  disease,  and  permitted  by  the  state  of  the  paltti 
The  same  reasoning  applies  here  as  in  the  former  case;  the  stimv* 
lation  of  the  paroxysm  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  medicine; 
and  experience  equally  confirms  its  justness  by  the  result.  Thero 
are  only  two  instances,  in  which  I  would  admit  of  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule;  namely,  when  the  cerebral  centres,  which  art 
especially  susceptible  to  the  stimulant  influence  of  quinia,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  is  liable  to  be  irritated  by 
it,  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  though 
I  might  not  administer  the  medicine  by  the  stomach,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  freely  by  the  rectum.  If  inflammatory  compli- 
cation offer  no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  quinia  in  intermittent 
fever,  I  know  of  no  other  impediment,  unless  it  may  be  cuUivt  ca^ 
bral  congestion^  which  should  if  possible  be  removed,  prior  to  itt 
employment. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  proper  period  for  the  administratioa 
of  quinia.  Some  give  it  indiscriminately  at  all  periods  of  the  dii- 
ease,  without  reference  to  pyrexia  or  apyrexia;  but  the  greik 
majority  confine  its  employment  to  the  intermission,  and,  as  I 
think,  correctly,  unless  in  certain  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  where  it 
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ia  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  approaching  paroxysm  should 
be  prevented,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  intermis- 
sion may  be  too  short  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  giving  the  quinia  during  the  paroxysm:  and, 
•econdly,  though  it  may  often  be  given  with  impunity,  yet  there  is 
always  some  risk  of  aggravating  into  positive  inflammation  any 
pre-existing  tendency  to  it  in  the  brain  or  the  stomach,  or  of  causing 
effasion  of  blood  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  In  the 
troe  pemicums  variety^  in  which  the  great  danger  arises  from  de- 
fective or  perverted  innervation  of  the  vital  organs,  and  there  is 
little  tendency  to  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  the  risk  from 
qoinia  in  the  paroxysm  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  while  the  loss 
of  time  in  withholding  it  may  be  fatal.  There  is  one  caution, 
however,  which  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  quinia  during  the 
peniicions  paroxysm ;  namely,  never  to  give  it  so  largely,  in  the 
eold  stage,  as  to  induce  its  secondary  sedative  effect,  and  thus  add 
to  the  prostration,  which  is  often  itself  very  alarming,  and  not  un- 
freqaently  fisttal.  Admitting  then  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
nedicine  should  be  given  only  in  the  intermission,  we  have  still  to 
determine  at  what  time,  during  this  period,  we  are  to  begin  with 
il;  and  when  to  suspend  it.  Without  referring  particularly  to  the 
nrions  shades  of  opinion  among  authors  on  this  point,  I  will 
merely  state  my  own,  based  upon  what  is  known  of  the  action  of 
qoinia,  and  upon  personal  observation,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  com- 
mence immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to 
ooDtinue,  with  repeated  doses,  until  within  about  an  hour  of  its 
expected  recurrence,  so  that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  system 
may  be  under  the  full  influence  of  the  medicine. 

I  prefer  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  small  doses, 
npested  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  the  use  of  the  full  quan- 
tity, required  for  a  single  intermission,  in  one  or  a  very  few  doses. 
We  thus  incur  less  risk  of  irritating  the  stomach,  or  over-exciting 
the  brain,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  modify  the  dose,  if  the 
effects  should  be  unexpectedly  and  unnecessarily  severe.  The  ab- 
sorption is  probably  also  more  complete,  and  the  whole  amount 
necessary  for  the  required  effect  diminished.  But  there  are  cir- 
eamstanoes  which  justify,  and  even  demand  a  departure  from  the 
general  rule;  as  when  the  intermission  is  very  short,  or  when  it 
oecnn  at  night,  so  that  a  frequent  administration  might  interrupt 
sleep,  and  in  this  way  injure  the  patient  In  such  cases,  the  whole 
quantity  may  be  given  in  one,  two,  or  three  doses;  care  being 
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taken  to  throw  the  medicine  mainly  into  the  earlier  period  of  the 
apyrexia;  as,  if  withheld  until  immediately  before  the  paroxysm, 
time  is  not  allowed  for  its  absorption  and  fall  operation,  while,  eveo 
if  confined  entirely  to  the  earlier  period,  as  its  action  continues  for 
many  hours,  this  may  be  in  full  force  at  the  time  required. 

Used  in  the  method  above  pointed  out,  sulphate  of  quioia  is 
capable  of  interrupting  almost  any  case  of  intermittent  fever,  from 
the  mildest  to  the  most  violent.    But  different  quantities  are  re- 
quired in  different  varieties  of  the  disease.    The  purely  irritative 
intermittent,  occurring  independently  of  miasmatic  influence,  and 
sometimes  ceasing  spontaneously  after  a  few  paroxysms,  maj 
usually  be  checked  by  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  given  in  each  in- 
termission.   The  ordinary  miasmatic  intermittent,  though  it  will 
sometimes  yield  to  the  same  quantity,  is  much  more  effecti?elj 
treated  with  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  in  the  same  time. 
The  pernicious  form  of  the  same  affection  cannot  be  trusted  to 
less  than  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains.    The  great  rule,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  medicine,  is  to  give  enough  to  produce  an  obvioos 
impression  on  the  brain,  and  to  maintain  that  impression  until 
every  vestige  of  a  paroxysm  shall  have  ceased.    In  many  instances, 
the  disease  is  at  once  arrested,  and  there  is  no  return  of  the  parox- 
ysm, especially  if  the  required  impression  has  been  produced  somi 
hours  before  the  period  for  its  recurrence.    More  frequently,  pe^ 
haps,  one  paroxysm  occurs,  though  with  mitigated  severity,  and 
the  succession  is  arrested  at  the  second.    Barely  does  the  diseue 
pass  on  to  a  third.    Sometimes,  instead  of  having  been  quite  set 
aside,  the  paroxysm  returns  in  a  very  mild  or  partial  form,  withoot 
a  distinct  chill,  and  with  very  little  fever,  and  altogether  so  slight 
that,  in  itself,  it  would  scarcely  attract  attention.    It  is  important, 
however,  as  indicating  that  the  disease  is  not  yet  arrest^,  and  tbit) 
unless  the  impression  of  the  medicine  is  maintained,  the  paroxysms 
may  again  assume  their  original  severity.    It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  quotidian,  which  has  been  once  interrupted,  may  return  on  tbe 
following  day  as  a  tertian ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  broken  tertian 
may  assume  the  quartan  type.    These  results  may  be  guarded 
against  by  continuing  the  quinia  beyond  the  period  for  the  tertian 
or  quartan  paroxysm ;  though  they  are  so  rare  that  this  cautioB 
may  generally  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  plan  only  put  in  force  in 
cases  presenting  this  peculiarity.    As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  tbe 
medicine  may  be  omitted  immediately  after  the  complete  interrup- 
tion of  the  paroxysms.    It  is  of  no  advantage  to  continue  with  it 
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regularly  afterwards,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  septenary,  or  bi- 
septenary  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  to  which  the  disease  is  lia- 
ble ;  for  a  smaller  daily  amount  than  that  originally  necessary  for 
arresting  the  disease,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  preventing  these 
returns ;  and  to  persist  in  the  use  of  so  large  a  quantity  may  ren- 
der the  system  at  length  insusceptible  to  its  operation.  The  best 
plan  for  checking  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  returns,  the  latter  of 
which  are  by  &r  the  most  common,  is,  I  think,  to  ascertain  at 
what  period,  in  any  particular  case,  the  paroxysm  is  disposed  to 
recur,  and  to  anticipate  this  by  giving  tho  patient,  during  the 
two  days  preceding  that  period,  as  much  as  was  at  first  neces- 
sary to  interrupt  the  disease;  and  to  pursue  this  course  every  week 
afterwards  for  one  or  two  months,  or  longer  if  necessary.  The 
interrupted  use  of  the  medicine  prevents  the  system  from  becoming 
accustomed  to  it;  and,  after  a  time,  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to 
recur  ceases. 

Writers  speak  of  latent  intermittent  /every  in  which  the  disease  ifi 
masked  under  other  forms.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  chill  and  per- 
spiration without  fever,  or  a  headache  with  loss  of  appetite,  mal- 
aise, &c.y  recurring  at  the  regular  day  and  hour ;  or  the  eflects  of 
the  cause  may  be  shown  in  an  attack  of  violent  periodical  neuralgia, 
or  some  special  local  affection,  as  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;  and  all 
such  cases  will  yield  to  the  antiperiodic  treatment  quite  as  readily 
as  the  regular  disease.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity 
for  considering  these  affections  as  masked  intermittent  fever.  They 
are  simply  different  morbid  results  of  tho  same  cause,  and,  like 
intermittent  fever  itself,  are  not  exclusively  of  miasmatic  origin, 
but  may  result  also  from  other  causes.  But,  whatever  may  be  their 
source,  they  are  equally  amenable  to  tho  antiperiodic  treatment. 

Intermittent  neuralgia  is  probably,  next  to  intermittent  fever,  the 
most  frequent  form  of  regular  periodical  disease.  It  may  attack 
almost  any 'part  of  the  body,  internal  or  external.  I  have  seen  it, 
I  think,  most  frequently  in  or  about  the  eye.  Sometimes  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  effect  of  marsh  miasm;  but  I  have 
seen  it  much  more  frequently  quite  independent  of  this  cause.  It 
is  often  probably  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character,  sometimes 
apparently  the  result  of  debility,  occurring  in  tho  convalescence 
from  other  diseases;  but  quite  as  often,  its  source  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily traced.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  case  of  this  kind,  if 
unconnected  with  organic  disease,  which  has  not  yielded  to  sul- 
phate of  quinia.    The  ordinary  doses  of  this  medicine  used  in  inter- 
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disease  operates.    Quinia,  therefore,  interrupts  tlie  snccessioD  of  tbc  1 
paroxysms;  and,  as  thej  are  sustained  probably,  in  part  at  least|  | 
eitlier  by  habit,  or  by  some  chain  of  morbid  action  pasuiog  ■; 
sibly  from  one  paroxysm  to  the  succeeding,  the  interruption  is  J 
eitber  pcnnanent,  or  continues  until  the  original  cause  may  r»- 
assume,  in  some  mysterious  way,  its  original  activity,  and  produce 
a  relapse  in  the  now  unguarded  system.     It  is  obvious  that  this   i 
explanation   of  the   antiperiodJc   power  of  remediea   implie 
identity  with  that  next  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  property  of. 
supersession;    but,  as   the   explanation   is  only  conjectural,  it  m 
deemed  best  to  treat  of  these  two  therapeutic  agencies  distinctly. 

3.  As  A  SoPERSEDENT,  What  has  been  stated  above  explains 
the  meaning  attached  to  this  term.  It  simply  implies  that  the  medi- 
cine so  named  has  the  power,  by  instituting  an  action  of  its  own 
in  any  part  or  organ,  to  displace  disease  previously  existing  in  that 
part  or  organ,  or  to  exclude  it  if  not  already  established.  It  is  known 
that  quinia  acts  powerfully  on  the  cerebral  centres,  especially  ihosa 
of  the  organic  functions,  and  produces  in  those  centres  &u  impree- 
sioQ  of  considerable  permanence.  The  probable  inSuonce  of  auch' 
an  impression  in  preventing  the  return  of  regular  periodical 
paroxysms  has  been  referred  to.  It  is  evinced  also,  though  much 
less  certainly  and  strikingly,  in  the  prevention  of  irregular  parox- 
ysms of  various  kinds,  and  even  in  the  relief  of  existing  dieeaaa 
occupying  especially  the  nervous  centres,  or  acting  through  them, 
though  not  necessarily  paroxysmal.  Upon  this  principle,  we  may 
explain  the  occasional  ef&cieucy  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  irregular 
neuraif/ia,  when  given  very  freely.  In  chorea,  fuiictional  epilejm/f 
hysteria,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  pertussis,  it  has 
sometimes  been  used  advantageously,  and  it  is  said  to  havo  proved 
efficacious,  in  large  doses,  even  in  tetanus. 

i.  As  A  Sedative,  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  consider  thsi 
sedative  effect,  produced  by  large  doses  of  quinia,  as  eseentiall/i 
secondary ;  being  always  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period' 
of  excitement  in  certain  cerebral  centres,  and  probably  dependent 
at  least  in  some  degree,  on  this  previous  excitement,  overwhelming 
and  as  it  were  paralyzing  these  centres,  and  disabling  tbem  from 
extending  their  normal  influence  to  the  organic  functions  generally. 
In  reference  to  this  sedative  property  of  quinia,  it  would  seem  to 
be  applicable  generally  to  diseases  of  over-excitement,  not  coa*. 
nected  with  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  peculiar  cxcitabili^ 
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of  the  braiiu  Some,  who  believe  in  the  direct  sedative  power  of 
the  medicine,  do  not  admit  even  this  exception.  By  these  it  is 
recommended  in  all  inflammatory  affections,  even  those  of  the  en- 
cephalon;  bnt  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  prove  very  inju- 
rioua,  and  even  fatal,  in  such  cases.  The  quantity  requisite  for  the 
production  of  the  secondary  depression  varies  from  fifteen  to  sixty 
grains  daily.  From  a  less  amount,  there  might  be  danger  of  obtain- 
ing the  direct  stimulating  effects  of  the  medicine.  The  following 
are  the  complaints  in  which  quinia  has  been  specially  recommended 
as  a  sedative. 

Fevers,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  doses  of  quinia  will 
often  control  febrile  phenomena,  reducing  the  frequency  and  force 
of  the  pulse,  diminishing  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  even  relieving  headache  and  delirium.  Carried  far 
enough,  it  ¥rill  suppress  all  signs  of  over-excitement,  and  may  even 
bring  on  great  prostration. 

In  remiUent  miasmatic  fever  it  is  thus  employed,  especially  in  our 
Southern  and  South-western  States,  very  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  before  a  remission  has  become  decidedly 
established,  and  even  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysm.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  abundant  testimony  on  the  subject,  that,  thus 
given,  it  will  oft^n  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  febrile  phenomena 
by  its  sedative  operation ;  while,  through  its  antiperiodic  powers, 
it  prevents  a  return  of  the  paroxysms,  and  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
attack.  The  effects  are,  in  very  numerous  cases,  so  prompt  and 
happy,  and  the  injurious  results  comparatively  so  few,  that  the 
practice  has  become  very  popular,  and,  in  some  districts,  almost 
exclusive.  But,  if  my  views  of  the  action  of  quinia  in  these  cases 
are  correct,  it  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Should  active  congestion, 
or  positive  inflammation  of  the  brain,  complicate  the  disease,  it 
might  be  fatally  aggravated,  especially  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
seated,  not  in  the  lobes,  which  are  comparatively  little  affected  by 
quinia,  but  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  centres  of  vision  and 
hearing,  and  of  the  great  organic  functions,  which  it  powerfully 
excites.  Even  without  the  positive  existence  of  high  vascular 
irritation  or  inflammation,  a  simple  morbid  tendency  to  these  con- 
ditions might  be  goaded  into  dangerous  action.  This  is  not  pure 
theory.  One  case  at  least  is  on  record,  in  which  fatal  encephalitis, 
in  an  attack  of  miasmatic  fever,  was  ascribed  to  the  excessive  use 
of  quinia  (Baldwin,  Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sd,,  N.  S.,  xiii.  293);  and, 
were  unfavourable  results  as  often  noted  as  the  favourable,  it  is  not 
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disease  operates.  Quinia,  therefore,  interrupts  tbo  succession  of  tba 
paroxysms;  aud,  as  they  are  sustained  probably,  in  part  at  leaat| 
either  by  habit,  or  by  some  chain  of  morbid  action  pasuiog'  iusco* 
sibly  from  one  paroxysm  to  the  succeeding,  the  interruption  it 
either  permanent,  or  continues  until  the  original  cause  may  re* 
assume,  in  some  mysterious  way,  its  original  activity,  and  produoe 
a  relapse  in  the  now  unguarded  system.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
explanation  of  the  antiperiodio  power  of  remedies  implies  xa 
identity  with  that  next  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  property  of 
supersession;  but,  as  the  explanation  is  only  conjectural,  it  is 
deemed  best  to  treat  of  these  two  therapeutic  agencies  distinctly. 

3.  As  A  SUPKRSEDKNT.  "What  has  been  stated  above  explains 
the  meaning  attached  to  this  term.  Itsimply  implies  that  the  medi- 
cine GO  named  has  the  power,  by  instituting  an  action  of  its  own 
in  any  part  or  organ,  to  displace  disease  previously  existing  in  thtk 
part  or  organ,  or  to  exclude  it  if  not  already  established.  It  is  known 
that  quinia  acts  powerfully  on  the  cerebral  centres,  especially  those 
of  the  organic  function.^,  and  produces  in  those  centres  an  impree- 
sion  of  considerable  permanence.  The  probable  influence  of  such 
an  impression  in  preventing  tho  return  of  regular  periodical 
paroxysms  has  been  referred  to.  It  is  evinced  also,  though  much 
less  certainly  and  strikingly,  in  the  prevention  of  irregular  parox- 
ysms of  various  kimls,  and  even  in  the  relief  of  existing  disease 
occupying  especially  the  nervous  centres,  or  acting  through  them, 
though  not  necessarily  paroxysmal.  Upon  this  principle,  we  may 
explain  the  occasional  efficiency  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  imgnlar 
neuralgia,  when  given  very  freely.  In  diorea,  fwtctional  tpHepty, 
hysteria,  spasmodic  astlima,  and  riie  advanced  stage  of  pertussis,  it  has 
sometimes  been  used  advantageously,  and  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
elEoacioua,  in  large  doses,  even  in  lelunus. 

i.  As  A  Sedative.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  consider  the 
sedative  effect,  produced  by  large  doses  of  quinia,  as  essentially 
secondary ;  being  always  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  excitement  in  certain  cerebral  centres,  and  probably  dependent, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  on  this  previous  excitement,  overwbehning, 
and  as  it  were  paralyzing  these  centres,  and  disabling  them  from 
extending  their  normal  influence  to  the  organic  functions  generally. 
In  reference  to  this  sedative  property  of  qninia,  it  would  seem  to 
be  applicable  generally  to  diseases  of  over-excitement,  not  ooo- 
nected  with  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  peculiar  excitabil: 
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taken  weekly  will  not  be  sufficient,  considering  the  tendency  to 
septenary  periods  which  characterizes  the  relapses  of  the  disease. 

In  the  irregular  intermittent  diseases^  such  as  hectic  fever ,  for  ex- 
ample, sulphate  of  quinia,  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  regular 
intermittents,  will  often  check  the  paroxysms;  but  cannot  be  relied 
on  even  for  this  purpose,  and  is  generally  quite  inadequate  to  the 
core.  The  cause  of  these  affections  is  generally  continuous  in  its 
iction,  and  is  always,  therefore,  lying  in  wait  to  renew  its  assaults, 
though  sometimes  temporarily  restrained.  In  hectic  fever,  the 
nenroas  centres,  through  which  the  sources  of  irritation  operate  in 
producing  the  paroxysm,  may  be  rendered  insensible  for  a  time  to 
their  influence;  but,  as  soon  as  the  protective  force  is  withdrawn, 
the  cause  again  operates;  and,  if  the  quinia  be  given  constantly, 
the  system  at  length  becomes  insensible  to  its  effects,  and  its  reme- 
dial power  ceases. 

Nature  of  the  Aniiperiodic  Action.  Various  theories  have  been 
broached  to  explain  the  antiperiodic  effect  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Most  of  them  are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  One  of  the  most 
plausible,  in  reference  to  the  miasmatic  intermittents  and  remittents, 
is  that  the  alkaloids  have  th^  property  of  neutralizing  the  poison 
in  the  system.  But  this  is  not  tenable;  as  quinia  cures  the  irrita- 
tive intermittents  even  more  readily  than  the  miasmatic;  and,  if 
there  be  any  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  former  affection, 
the  argument  will  still  hold;  for  intermittent  neuralgia,  which 
often  occurs  where  there  can  be  no  possible  suspicion  of  the 
influence  of  marsh  miasms,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities  the  air  of 
which  serves  as  a  protection  against  these  miasms,  will  yet  almost 
mrariably  yield  to  the  same  remedy. 

I  know  no  better  explanation  of  the  antiperiodic  property,  than 
that  which  supposes  it  to  depend  upon  the  powerful  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  remedy  upon  the  nervous  centres,  through  which 
probably  the  paroxysms  are  produced.  Every  consideration,  in 
connexion  with  the  peculiarities  of  regular  intermittent  diseases, 
feads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  paroxysms  are  produced  by  an 
influence  acting  through  the  cerebral  centres,  without  which  the 
result  would  not  take  place.  Now,  if  these  cerebral  centres  can  be 
preoccupied  by  a  strong  impression  from  some  other  source,  they 
^y  be  rendered  insensible  to  the  morbid  influence,  and  the 
paroxysm,  therefore,  is  set  aside.  Quinia  is  characterized  by  its 
disposition  to  act  energetically  upon  certain  nervous  centres,  which 
are  probably  the  same  as  those  through  which  the  cause  of  the 
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^^H    improbable  that  otbera  might  be  adduced.     It  seems  to  me,  there- 

^^H  fore,  a  safer  practice,  in  these  fevers,  to  wait  for  a  decided  retni*- 
^^B  sioD  before  prescribing  qiiinia.  The  only  exceptions  I  woald 
^^M  make  to  this  rule  are  caises,  either  originally  peroicioua,  or  becom- 
^H  ing  so  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  these,  the  danger  of  a  fatal 
^B  issue  is  immiDcnt,  and  there  is  little  risk  of  iudueiog  active  c«re- 
H  bral  congestion  or  inSammaliou;  as  the  tendencies  are  astheaio 
H         rather  than  otherwise,  and  the  disposition  much  greater  to  nervous 

■  prostration,  and  passive  congestion,  than  to  inQammatory  action. 

■  In  the  pernicious  remittent,  therefore,  or  congestive  fever  of  the 
I  South,  quinia  may  be  given  freely  after  reaction  has  taken  place, 
I            and  before  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  remission;  and  the  main 

error  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  exhibition  of  ihe  remedy,  in  over- 
whelming doses,  during  the  cold  stage,  or  that  of  prostration,  for 
fear  of  fatally  aggravating  the  existing  debility  by  the  secondary 
depression  of  the  quinia. 

In  yellow /ever,  also,  quinia  has  been  largely  employed  in  this 
country,  upon  the  same  principle;  that,  namely,  of  suppressing  the 
fever  by  its  sedative  influence.  Given  in  doses  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty  grains,  at  an  early  stage  of  this  complaint,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly often  relieve  and  even  remove  the  febrile  phenomena; 
and,  if  the  disease  he  moderate,  and  spontaneously  curable,  the 
patient  will  experience  little  subsequent  inconvenience.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown  that,  though  it  may  suppress  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, it  is  incapable  of  controlling  those  deeper  derangements,  luid 
especially  that  depravation  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  chief  danger 
consists;  and,  in  serious  cases,  the  patient  dies  with  prostration, 
hemorrhage,  black  vomit,  kc,  quite  as  certainly  as  though  no 
quinia  had  been  given.  There  is  even  reason  for  believing  that 
the  great  secondary  depression,  resulting  from  the  overwhelming 
dosee  sometimes  used,  may,  when  superadded  to  the  debility  of  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease,  produce  a  fatal  result  in  cases,  which, 
if  otherwise  treated,  might  end  in  recovery.  There  is,  moreover,  the 
risk  of  seriously  aggravating  any  inflammatory  condition  or  tend- 
ency which  may  exist  in  the  brain,  in  the  early  stage,  and  of  still  fur- 
ther irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  already  perhaps 
the  seat  of  high  vascular  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation.  The 
reader  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  sedative  treatment  by  quinia 
is  not  that  which  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  in  yellow  fever; 
though  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  my  conclusions  have  been  deduced   j 
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from  d  priori  reasoning,  and  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  and 
not  from  any  experience  of  my  own  with  this  mode  of  treatment. 

T\/phmd  or  enteric  fever  is  also  among  the  diseases  in  which  this 
method  of  treatment  has  been  employed.  Some  have  supposed 
that,  like  miasmatic  fever,  this  affection  could  be  promptly  arrested, 
strangled  as  it  were,  by  large  doses  of  quinia.  A  knowledge  of  its 
pathology,  one  would  imagine,  should  be  sufficient  to  guard  against 
this  error;  for  that  it  is  an  error  has,  I  think,  been  abundantly 
shown  by  experience.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  disease  seems  to 
be  mixed  with  remittent  fever,  having  regular  paroxysms,  recurring 
at  a  particular  hour  every  day,  probably  owing  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  causes  of  the  two  complaints.  In  such  cases,  as  I 
know  from  observation,  quinia  will  check  the  paroxysms,  and  re- 
move the  regular  remittent  character;  but  the  febrile  affection  will 
still  march  on,  with  its  characteristic  phenomena,  to  its  regular 
termination.  In  France,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  large  doses  has  been 
used,  not  with  a  view  to  the  i)rompt  suppression  of  the  disease,  but 
in  order  to  diminish  the  fever,  lessen  the  danger,  and  lead  to  a 
speedier  issue.  M.  Briquet,  who  employed  it  largely,  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  observation,  that  the  pulse  is  moderated  under  its 
influence,  the  heat  of  skin  diminished,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms 
very  much  alleviated;  and,  on  the  whole,  believes  that  this  treat- 
ment will  compare  very  favourably  with  any  other  which  has  been 
adopted.  An  apparently  curious  point,  in  his  experience,  is  the 
efiect  of  the  medicine  in  diminishing  stupor,  quieting  delirium,  and 
otherwise  favourably  influencing  the  head  affection.  But  the  cere- 
bral symptoms  in  this  complaint  are  not  those  of  active  congestion  or 
inflammation.  They  have  probably  a  double  origin,  depending,  in 
part,  upon  the  depressing  influence  of  the  cause  upon  the  brain, 
either  immediately,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  diseased 
blood,  and  partly  upon  the  irritating  influence  of  the  diseased  bow- 
els upon  the  cerebral  centres.  Now,  quinia  is  calculated  to  obviate 
both  these  effects.  By  its  excitant  influence,  it  may  counteract 
the  operation  of  the  depressing  cause,  and  thus  correct  in  some 
degree  the  characteristic  stupor;  while,  in  large  doses,  through 
an  excess  of  the  same  influence  on  the  organic  centres,  it  renders 
them  less  impressible  by  the  diseased  glands  of  Peyer.  We 
might,  therefore,  expect  some  favourable  effects  from  large  doses 
of  quinia ;  but,  though  I  have  given  quinia  often  and  freely  in  this 
complaint,  I  have  never  found  from  it  any  other  favourable  influ- 
ence than  a  moderate  supporting  effect  in  the  low  states  of  the 
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improbable  that  others  might  be  adduced.  It  seems  to  me,  there 
fore,  a  safer  practice,  in  these  fevers,  to  wait  for  a  decided  remij 
sion  before  prescribing  quinia.  The  only  exceptions  I  woul 
make  to  this  rule  are  cases,  either  originally  pernicious,  or  becon 
ing  so  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  these,  the  danger  of  a  fata 
issue  is  imminent,  and  there  is  little  risk  of  inducing  active  cere 
bral  congestion  or  inflammation;  as  the  tendencies  are  astheni 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  the  disposition  much  greater  to  nervoui 
prostration,  and  passive  congestion,  than  to  inflammatory  action 
In  the  pernicious  remittent,  therefore,  or  congestive  fever  of  the 
South,  quinia  may  be  given  freely  after  reaction  has  taken  places 
and  before  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  remission;  and  the  maio 
error  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy,  in  over- 
whelming doses,  during  the  cold  stage,  or  that  of  prostration,  for 
fear  of  fatally  aggravating  the  existing  debility  by  the  secondary 
depression  of  the  quinia. 

In  yellow  fever^  also,  quinia  has  been  largely  employed  in  this 
country,  upon  the  same  principle;  that,  namely,  of  suppressing  the 
fever  by  its  sedative  influence.  Given  in  doses  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty  grains,  at  an  early  stage  of  this  complaint,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly often  relieve  and  even  remove  the  febrile  phenomena; 
and,  if  the  disease  be  moderate,  and  spontaneously  curable,  the 
patient  will  experience  little  subsequent  inconvenience.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown  that,  though  it  may  suppress  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, it  is  incapable  of  controlling  those  deeper  derangements,  and 
especially  that  depravation  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  chief  danger 
consists;  and,  in  serious  cases,  the  patient  dies  with  prostration, 
hemorrhage,  black  vomit,  &c.,  quite  as  certainly  as  though  no 
quinia  had  been  given.  There  is  even  reason  for  believing  thai 
the  great  secondary  depression,  resulting  from  the  overwhelming 
doses  sometimes  used,  may,  when  superadded  to  the  debility  of  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease,  produce  a  fatal  result  in  cases,  whick 
if  otherwise  treated,  might  end  in  recovery.  There  is,  moreover,  thi 
risk  of  seriously  aggravating  any  inflammatory  condition  or  tend 
ency  which  may  exist  in  the  brain,  in  the  early  stage,  and  of  still  far 
ther  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  already  perhap 
the  seat  of  high  vascular  irritation,  if  not  of  inflammation.  Th< 
reader  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  sedative  treatment  by  quinii 
is  not  that  which  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  in  yellow  fever 
though  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  my  conclusions  have  been  deducec 
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from  d  priori  reasoning,  and  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  and 
not  from  any  experience  of  my  own  with  this  mode  of  treatment. 

TSjphoid  or  enteric  fever  is  also  among  the  diseases  in  whichrthis 
method  of  treatment  has  been  employed.  Some  have  supposed 
ihat,  like  miasmatic  fever,  this  affection  could  be  promptly  arrested, 
straDgled  as  it  were,  by  large  doses  of  quinia.  A  knowledge  of  its 
pathology,  one  would  imagine,  should  be  sufficient  to  guard  against 
this  error;  for  that  it  is  an  error  has,  I  think,  been  abundantly 
shown  by  experience.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  disease  seems  to 
be  mixed  with  remittent  fever,  having  regular  paroxysms,  recurring 
at  a  particular  hour  every  day,  probably  owing  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  causes  of  the  two  complaints.  In  such  cases,  as  I 
know  from  observation,  quinia  will  check  the  paroxysms,  and  re- 
move the  regular  remittent  character;  but  the  febrile  affection  will 
Btill  march  on,  with  its  characteristic  phenomena,  to  its  regular 
termination.  In  France,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  large  doses  has  been 
^,  not  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  disease,  but 
in  order  to  diminish  the  fever,  lessen  the  danger,  and  lead  to  a 
■peedier  issue.  M.  Briquet,  who  employed  it  largely,  states,  as  the 
Milt  of  bis  observation,  that  the  pulse  is  moderated  under  its 
infloence,  the  heat  of  skin  diminished,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms 
^  much  alleviated ;  and,  on  the  whole,  believes  that  this  treat- 
ment will  compare  very  favourably  with  any  other  which  has  been 
idopted.  An  apparently  curious  point,  in  his  experience,  is  the 
cfictof  the  medicine  in  diminishing  stupor,  quieting  delirium,  and 
otherwise  favourably  influencing  the  head  affection.  But  the  cere- 
bral symptoms  in  this  complaint  are  not  those  of  active  congestion  or 
inflammation.  They  have  probably  a  double  origin,  depending,  in 
pttt,  npon  the  depressing  influence  of  the  cause  upon  the  brain, 
cither  immediately,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  diseased 
Mood,  and  partly  upon  the  irritating  influence  of  the  diseased  bow- 
da  npon  the  cerebral  centres.  Now,  quinia  is  calculated  to  obviate 
lx>th  these  effects.  By  its  excitant  influence,  it  may  counteract 
fe  operation  of  the  depressing  cause,  and  thus  correct  in  some 
degree  the  characteristic  stupor;  while,  in  large  doses,  through 
in  excess  of  the  same  influence  on  the  organic  centres,  it  renders 
*l>om  less  impressible  by  the  diseased  glands  of  Peyer.  We 
Bright,  therefore,  expect  some  favourable  effects  from  large  doses 
of  quinia;  but,  though  I  have  given  quinia  often  and  freely  in  this 
complaint^  I  have  never  found  from  it  any  other  favourable  influ- 
ence than  a  moderate  supporting  effect  in  the  low  states  of  the 
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disease;  and  have  often  been  compelled  to  omit  it  by  an  aggravi 
tion  of  the  symptoms.    I  have  certainly  never  seen  it  cure  a  cas 
of  the  disease.    Nor  can  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Briquet  b 
considered  remarkably  favourable,  when  judged  of  by  his  stt 
tistical  report.  Of  forty-three  cases  of  a  serious  character,  indud 
ing  all  that  came  under  their  notice,  treated  by  himself  and  M 
Blache,  either  in  part  or  exclusively  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  eigbt 
terminated  fatally;  and,  of  these  eight,  four,  on  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, exhibited  undoubted  signs  of  meningitis.  {Trait,  Tht' 
rap.  du  Quinq.j  pp.  383  and  385.)    Now,  the  proportion  of  deaths  if 
here  much  greater  than  we  habitually  meet  with  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  (see  my  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  4tb  ed^ 
i.  342),  even  if  the  serious  cases  only  be  taken  into  account;  and 
the  number  of  eases,  four  out  of  eight,  in  which  signs  of  meningitii 
were  discovered,  is  far  beyond  the  usual  proportion,  under  any  ordi- 
nary treatment.    The  inference  is  fair,  that  the  general  result  of  the 
heroic  treatment  with  sulphate  of  quinia  is  unfavourable,  and  that 
it  causes  death,  either  by  directly  inducing  meningitis,  or  by  aggra- 
vating a  tendency  to  that  affection  already  existing;   which  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  views  here 
inculcated  of  the  action  of  quinia  on  the  brain. 

In  typhus  fever^  the  abortive  treatment  by  sulphate  of  quinia  his 
been  recommended  strongly  by  Dr.  Robert  Dundas,  of  Liverpod; 
and  has  been  tried  with  success  by  other  British  practitioneia 
Among  those  who  report  most  strongly  in  its  favour  is  Mr.  J.  tt 
Fletcher,  who  found  *it  very  effectual  in  cases  of  pure  typhus,  but 
not  in  those  complicated  with  ulcerated  bowels,  in  other  words,  doI 
in  typhoid  fever.  {Lond,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  vi.  422.)    As  a  tonifl^ 
Peruvian  bark  has  long  been  an  established  remedy  in  typhus 
fever;  but  the  idea  of  employing  it  in  large  doses,  with  the  vievof 
speedily  arresting  the  disease,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  recent  origiDi 
Though  I  have  used  it  much  in  the  former  capacity,  I  have  no  ex- 
perience with  it  in  large  doses,  given  at  the  commencement  of  thi 
fever,  with  a  view  to  a  direct  febrifuge  effect,  and  have  no  righli 
therefore,  to  speak  decidedly  on  this  point;  but,  if  the  humoral 
views  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  now  prevailing  are  correeli 
that  it  depends,  namely,  on  a  poison  which  enters  the  drculatioi^ 
and  alters  the  state  of  the  blood,  depraving  that  fluid,  and  cauaiDg 
the  generation  within  the  system,  and  elimination  from  it^  of  a  pd:* 
sonous  matter  like  itself,  we  know  of  no  properties  in  quinia  whieh 
should  enable  it  to  correct  this  condition  of  things;  and,  though  hj 
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its  seoondary  sedative  influence  it  may  suppress  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena, it  would  be  considered,  with  these  views,  as  not  likely  to 
eradicate  the  disease.  If  it  has  the  power  of  arresting  that  quasi 
zfmotic  action  in  the  blood,  which  is  supposed  to  characterize  con* 
tigious  diseases,  it  ought  to  be  competent  to  the  interruption  of 
the  course  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina;  an  influence  which 
would  scarcely  be  claimed  for  it  by  the  most  sanguine. 

AaUe  Rheumatism.    Peruvian  bark  was  long  since  employed  as 
I  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism  in  Great  Britain;  but  the  practice 
hid  been  abandoned,  and  only  came  again  into  general  notice  after 
the  publication  of  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Briquet,  and  other 
french  physicians,  about  the  year  1842,  with  large  doses  of  sul- 
phate of  quinia  in  that  disease.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under 
the  use  of  this  salt,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  more  or  less, 
giTen  daily  in  divided  doses,  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  have  often 
yielded,  and  entered  into  convalescence,  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience, at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  ordinarily  do  if  left 
•lone.    Very  soon  after  the  system  has  come  under  the  full  influ- 
enoe  of  the  remedy,  the  pains  and  swelling  abate,  sleeplessness  is 
idieved,  and  the  pulse  reduced  in  frequency  and  force;  and  the 
pttient,  in  most  instances,  when  the  disease  is  uncomplicated  with 
inflammation  of  the  internal  organs,  as  of  the  heart,  will  become 
eonvalescent,  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  commencement 
of  treatment.    Sometimes,  however,  as  under  every  other  treat- 
loent,  the  disease  is  much  more  prolonged,  and,  when  complicated 
vith  pericardial  or  endocardial  inflammation,  extends  to  an  average 
period  of  sixteen  days  or  more ;  though  it  is  asserted  that  these 
inflammations,  especially  if  encountered  by  general  or  local  bleed- 
ing, afford  no  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  quinia.    According 
to  Briquet,  the  cases  least  benefited  by  the  sulphate  of  quinia  are 
thoee  of  a  plethoric  character,  in  which  the  inflammatory  fever  is 
intense,  and  the  pulse  full,  hard,  and  frequent ;  while  those  in  which 
it  proves  most  advantageous  are  in  lymphatic  subjects,  or  those 
weakened  by  previous  disease,  or  excessive  depletion,  with  pale 
ikin,  and  a  very  frequent  but  not  well  developed  pulse.    This  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  views  of  the 
iction  of  sulphate  of  quinia  here  advocated,  and  quite  contradic- 
toiy  to  the  notion  of  its  direct  sedative  power.    The  medicine 
mppresses  the  morbid  phenomena  by  an  over-excitement,  and  con- 
ieqaent  diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  centres  through 
thich  the  phenomena  are  induced,  and  not  by  a  direct  sedative  in- 
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flaence  on  those  ceotrea,  or  on  tbe  circulation.  But  in  this  verj 
circumstance  exists  the  danger  of  the  practice.  Should  there  hap- 
pen to  exist  already  in  these  centres,  as  now  and  then  happens  jo 
acute  rheumatism,  a  vascuiar  irritation  or  positive  inflammation, or 
a  strong  tendency  to  it,  then  the  fear  is  that  quinia  may  aggravate 
this  condition,  and  lead  to  fatal  inflammation  within  tbe  encephaloD. 
This  is  asserted  to  have  happened  in  several  cases,  in  conseqaence 
of  which,  the  practice  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  it.  The  only  circum- 
stances under  which  I  should  think  it  advisable  to  administer 
quinia,  in  acute  rheumatism,  not  complicated  with  miasmatic  tevcr, 
are  those  of  general  debility,  and  especially  as  indicated  by  proftat 
sweats,  occu-niiig  during  sleep,  and  not  al  other  times.  As  before 
stated,  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  and 
of  recommending,  in  my  lectures,  the  use  of  quinia  freely  in  this 
condition,  and  have  almost  always  found  it  promptly  effectual  in 
relieving  the  symptoms,  and  generally  curative. 

In  chrcmic  rkeumalism,  the  remedy  is  less  efficient  than  id  tbe 
acute ;  but,  when  carried  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  graitu 
daily,  it  has  sometimes  proved  eifectual,  especially  in  caaes  in  which 
the  inflammation  has  been  disposed  to  change  it^  seat,  and  thus 
approach  the  acute  in  character. 

Gout  is  affected  by  quinia  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  its  mod^^^ 
of  action  in  rheumatism.  In  the  acute  form,  large  doses  of  it  wil  ^ 
sometimes  suppress  the  local  inflammation;  but  the  disease  is  nc^^^ 
subdued,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  its  appearance  in  son^^^g 
other  of  its  numerous  shapes.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  almo^w^j 
never  resorted  to.     But,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  disease,  it  m^^^- 

be  used  advantageously  as  a  tonic,  and,  in  the  nervous  forma,  is  n ^^j 

unfrequently  useful  as  an  antiperiodic  or  superseding  remedy. 

In  the  2)klegmafiB!  or  local  inflammations  attended  with  synermp- 

tomatic  fever,  quinia  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  a  curati ^ve 

effect,  in  large  doses,  through  its  sedative  influence.     But,  for  trsiilie 
cure  of  inflammation,  something  more  is  necessary  than  to  redcrn_iee 

the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.     Otherwise  digitalis  woi ijd 

be  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  that  affection,  over  whi—^'ij 
indeed,  it  has  been  found  to  have  little  influence.     An  import^^uf- 
indication,  in  the  phlegmasiie,  is  to  reduce  or  alter  the  quality  of  t^ 
blood,  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  quantity,  or  the  force  with  whichi 
enters  tbe  inflamed  part.   Now  quiniahasnoeffect  of  thiskind.   -A 
already  stated,  it  has  a  tendency  rather  to  iucreaBe  than  to  ditnin  hh — \ 
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the  proportioD  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  the  augmentation  of  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  severe  inflammation.  It  is  true 
that,  except  in  the  phlegmasia  of  the  brain,  and  the  alimentary 
mnooos  membrane,  and  probably  the  urinary  passages,  it  has  little 
if  any  direct  effect  in  increasing  inflammation ;  and  the  existence, 
therefore,  of  this  condition  does  not  positively  forbid  the  use  of 
quinia  when  decidedly  indicated  on  other  grounds ;  but,  in  simple 
inflanunation  in  its  active  stage,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  its 
use ;  and,  in  the  large  quantities  which  would  be  required  to  sup- 
press the  febrile  phenomena,  it  might  in  various  ways  do  harm. 

But  there  are  states  of  inflammation  in  which  it  is  highly  useful. 
As  before  mentioned,  it  may  be  employed,  often  with  the  greatest 
benefit,  in  miasmatic  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  complicated 
with  this  condition ;  acting  as  an  antiperiodic  in  reference  to  the 
general  disease,  and  relieving,  if  not  curing,  the  local  by  removing 
the  injurious  influence  of  the  paroxysmal  excitement  upon  it. 

Thus  too,  when  inflammation  is  attended  with  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
typhoid  state  of  system,  this  medicine  is  highly  useful  as  a  tonic, 
aiding  in  the  support  of  the  system  until  the  inflammation  has  run 
its  course. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  useful  in  the  suppurative  or  gan- 
grenous state  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  these  cases,  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that,  by  its  tonic  powers,  it  assists  in  the  repair  of 
the  local  injuries  inflicted  by  the  disease,  which  might  not  be  car- 
ried on  to  completion  without  this  or  equivalent  aid. 

5.  Local  Use.    Peruvian  bark  is  slightly  irritant  to  the  parts 
^Krith  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  sulphate  of  quinia  more 
so.   Hence,  the  powdered  bark  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  indolent, 
flabby,  and  sloughing  ulcers;  and  the  decoction  was  employed  as  a 
gargle  in  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  fauces.    The  remedy  was 
suppos^  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  mortifying  parts,  from  the  fact 
that  bark  has  some  influence  in  retarding  the  putrefaction  of  ani- 
mal matters;  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that  the  antiseptic  pro- 
perty, though  it  may  tend  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  parts 
already  dead,  and,  therefore,  to  correct  fetor  in  sloughing  ulcers,  Las 
no  influence  whatever,  as  such,  on  the  process  of  mortification ;  and 
consequently,  if  Peruvian  bark  is  useful  in  such  cases,  it  is  by  sup- 
porting the  vital  actions  through  its  tonic,  and  not  through  its  anti- 
septic powers. 

The  effect  of  the  medicine  in  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  may 
be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  the  direct  result  of  its  local  ap- 
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fluence  on  tbose  centres,  or  on  tbe  circulation.  But  in  this  tctj 
circumstance  exists  the  clanger  of  the  practice.  Should  there  lisp- 
pcn  to  exist  already  in  these  centres,  as  now  and  then  happeoB  in 
acute  rheumatism,  a  vascular  irritation  or  positive  inflammation,OT 
a  strong  tendency  to  it,  then  the  fear  is  that  quinia  may  ag^vat« 
this  coudition,  and  lead  to  fatal  inflammation  within  the  cnueplialon, 
This  is  asserted  to  have  happened  in  several  cases,  in  conseqaeDoe 
of  which,  the  practice  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  it.  The  only  circum- 
Hiances  under  which  I  should  think  it  advisable  to  adminiEt«r 
qwinia,  in  acute  rheumatism,  not  complicated  with  miasmatic  fever, 
arc  those  of  general  debility,  and  especially  as  indicated  by  pnfim 
sivrats,  occurring  during  sleep,  and  not  at  other  times.  As  before 
stated,  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  and 
of  recommending,  in  my  lectures,  the  use  of  qutoia  freely  in  this 
condition,  and  have  almost  always  found  it  promptly  effectual  in 
relieving  the  symptoms,  and  generally  curative. 

In  chronic  rheumatmn,  the  remedy  is  less  efficient  than  in  the 
acute;  but,  when  carried  to  the  amonnt  of  thirty  or  forty 
daily,  it  has  sometimes  proved  effectual,  especially  in  cases  in  whid 
the  iaflammation  has  been  disposed  to  change  its  seat,  and  thi 
approach  the  acute  in  character. 

Gout  is  affected  by  quinia  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  its  mi 
of  action  in  rheumatism.     In  the  acute  form,  large  doses  of  il  wi  ^ 
sometimes  suppress  the  local  inflammation;  but  the  disease  is  nca/ 
subdued,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  its  appearance  in  sonje 
other  of  its  numerous  shapes.     The  practice,  therefore,  is  almost 
never  resorted  to.     But,  in  debilitated  slates  of  the  disease,  it  may 
be  used  advantageously  as  a  tonic,  and,  in  the  nervous  forms,  is  not 
unfrequently  useful  as  an  antiperiodic  or  superseding  remedy. 

In  the  phlei/masix  or  local  inflammations  attended  with  eymp. 
tomatic  fever,  quinia  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  a  curative 
effect,  in  large  doses,  through  its  sedative  influence.  But,  for  the 
cure  of  inflammation,  something  more  is  necessary  than  to  reduce 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Otherwise  digitalis  wooli 
be  among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  that  affection,  over  which 
indeed,  it  has  been  found  to  have  little  influence.  An  importai 
indication,  in  the  phlegmasia,  is  to  reduce  or  alter  the  quality  of  t' 
blood,  as  well  as  to  les.scn  the  quantity,  or  the  force  with  whicl 
enters  the  inflamed  part.  Now  quinia  has  no  effect  of  this  kind. 
already  stated,  it  has  a  tendency  rather  to  increase  than  to  ditnii 
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the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  the  augmentation  of  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  severe  inflammation.  It  is  true 
thai,  except  in  the  phlegmasia  of  the  brain,  and  the  alimentary 
maooos  membrane,  and  probably  the  urinary  passages,  it  has  little 
if  any  direct  effect  in  increasing  inflammation ;  and  the  existence, 
therefore,  of  this  condition  does  not  positively  forbid  the  use  of 
quinia  when  decidedly  indicated  on  other  grounds ;  but,  in  simple 
inflammation  in  its  active  stage,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  its 
Tise ;  and,  in  the  large  quantities  which  would  be  required  to  sup- 
press the  febrile  phenomena,  it  might  in  various  ways  do  harm. 

But  there  are  states  of  inflammation  in  which  it  is  highly  useful. 
As  before  mentioned,  it  may  be  employed,  often  with  the  greatest 
benefit,  in  miasmatic  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  complicated 
with  this  condition ;  acting  as  an  antiperiodic  in  reference  to  the 
general  disease,  and  relieving,  if  not  curing,  the  local  by  removing 
the  injurious  influence  of  the  paroxysmal  excitement  upon  it. 

Thus  too,  when  inflammation  is  attended  with  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
typhoid  state  of  system,  this  medicine  is  highly  useful  as  a  tonic, 
aiding  in  the  support  of  the  system  until  the  inflammation  has  run 
its  course. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  useful  in  the  suppurative  or  gan- 
p^enous  state  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  these  cases,  has  the  addi- 
ional  advantage  that,  by  its  tonic  powers,  it  assists  in  the  repair  of 
he  local  injuries  inflicted  by  the  disease,  which  might  not  be  car- 
ied  on  to  completion  without  this  or  equivalent  aid. 

5.  Local  Use.  Peruvian  bark  is  slightly  irritant  to  the  parts 
srith  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  sulphate  of  quinia  more 
JO.  Hence,  the  powdered  bark  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  indolent, 
Qabby,  and  sloughing  ulcers;  and  the  decoction  was  employed  as  a 
gargle  in  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  fauces.  The  remedy  was 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  mortifying  parts,  from  the  fact 
that  bark  has  some  influence  in  retarding  the  putrefaction  of  ani- 
mal matters;  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that  the  antiseptic  pro- 
perty, though  it  may  tend  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  parts 
already  dead,  and,  therefore,  to  correct  fetor  in  sloughing  ulcers,  Las 
QO  influence  whatever,  as  such,  on  the  process  of  mortification ;  and 
consequently,  if  Peruvian  bark  is  useful  in  such  cases,  it  is  by  sup- 
porting the  vital  actions  through  its  tonic,  and  not  through  its  anti- 
septic powers. 

The  effect  of  the  medicine  in  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  may 
be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  the  direct  result  of  its  local  ap- 
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plicatioa  to  the  gastrio  mucous  membrane;  and,  in  the  same  wij,     \ 
it  may  do  good  in  ulcerative  conditiona  of  the  bowels,  in  which  t 
local  stimulant  impression  is  desirable ;  as  in  some  cases  of  chroiuc 
diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  enterio  or 
typhoid  fever. 

As  quiaia  passes  unchanged  through  the  kidneys,  and  la  thi» 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  urinary  passages,  it  inusl 
exert  upon  these  its  ordinary  local  stimulation,  and  may  thus  prove 
useful  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  used  locally  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  bark,  but,  in  this  case,  should  be  much  diluted  with  some  aa- 
irritatiug  material. 

8.  Preparations,  and  Modes  of  Administration. 

Powdered  Bark.    The  powder  would  probably  be  the  most  effi 
cious  form  for  administration,  could  it  always  be  taken  in  BuSiciei 
quantities,  and  without  irritation  of  the  stomach.     But  its  taste  fl 
so  revolting  to  most  patients,  and  it  is  so  apt  to  occasion  nausea,! 
not  vomiting,  that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  i 
quantities  snfBciently  large  to  produce  the  effects  required.     The 
taste  may,  it  is  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  concealed  or  cor- 
rected by  appropriate  management;  but  still  the  medicine  will  of^D 
offend  the  stomach  by  its  directly  nauseating  properties,  and,  if  UiJ 
no  other  way,  by  its  great  bulk  alone.     So  much  do  these  disi 
vantages  impair  its  efficiency,  that  formerly,  when  the  bark  in  saVfl 
stance  was  mainly  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  periodical  fever 
it  was  not  unfrequently  difBcuU  to  break  them,  and  sometimfl 
almost  impossible;  and,  at  all  events,  the  treatment  was  much  moH 
prolonged  than  at  present.     Trousseau,  indeed,  considers  the  poni^ 
der  preferable  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  being,  as  he  thinks,  let 
apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and,  if  properly  administered,  less  oHed 
sive  to  the  taste;  but,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  eminent  therapeut&M 
must  either  never  have  taken  the  medicine  himself,  or  be  mbleSfl 
by  personal  idiosyncrasy;  for  certainly  the  general  experience  i 
very  much  opposed  to  him.     Nevertheless,  there  may  be  instanceM  I 
in  which,  from  constitutional  peculiarity,  sulphate  of  quinia  msy  J 
fail  of  its  usual  effect;  or  may  be  accidentally  unattainable  in  dw 
time ;  and,  in  either  case,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  bark  in  sun 
stance. 

The  variety  selected  for  internal  use  should  be  one  of  thoi 
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the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  the  augmentation  of  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  severe  inflammation.  It  is  true 
that)  except  in  the  phlegmasia  of  the  brain,  and  the  alimentary 
maooos  membrane,  and  probably  the  urinary  passages,  it  has  little 
if  any  direct  effect  in  increasing  inflammation ;  and  the  existence, 
therefore,  of  this  condition  does  not  positively  forbid  the  use  of  ^ 
qainia  when  decidedly  indicated  on  other  grounds ;  but,  in  simple 
ioflammation  in  its  active  stage,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  its 
use;  and,  in  the  large  quantities  which  would  be  required  to  sup- 
press the  febrile  phenomena,  it  might  in  various  ways  do  harm. 

Bat  there  are  states  of  inflammation  in  which  it  is  highly  useful, 
is  before  mentioned,  it  may  be  employed,  often  with  the  greatest 
benefit,  in  miasmatic  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  complicated 
vith  this  condition ;  acting  as  an  antiperiodic  in  reference  to  the 
general  disease,  and  relieving,  if  not  curing,  the  local  by  removing 
the  iDJarious  influence  of  the  paroxysmal  excitement  upon  it. 

Thus  too,  when  inflammation  is  attended  with  a  low,  asthenic,  or 
tTphoid  state  of  system,  this  medicine  is  highly  useful  as  a  tonic, 
lidiDg  in  the  support  of  the  system  until  the  inflammation  has  run 
its  coarse. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  useful  in  the  suppurative  or  gan- 
grenoas  state  of  inflammation ;  and,  in  these  cases,  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that,  by  its  tonic  powers,  it  assists  in  the  repair  of 
the  local  injuries  inflicted  by  the  disease,  which  might  not  be  car- 
ried 00  to  completion  without  this  or  equivalent  aid. 

5.  Local  Usb.  Peruvian  bark  is  slightly  irritant  to  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  sulphate  of  quinia  more 
».  Hence,  the  powdered  bark  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  indolent, 
flabby,  and  sloughing  ulcers;  and  the  decoction  was  employed  as  a 
gvgle  in  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  fauces.  The  remedy  was 
ropposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  mortifying  parts,  from  the  fact 
that  bark  has  some  influence  in  retarding  the  putrefaction  of  ani- 
Dud  matters;  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that  the  antiseptic  pro- 
perty, though  it  may  tend  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  parts 
already  dead,  and,  therefore,  to  correct  fetor  in  sloughing  ulcers,  has 
00  influence  whatever,  as  such,  on  the  process  of  mortification ;  and 
consequently,  if  Peruvian  bark  is  useful  in  such  cases,  it  is  by  sup- 
porting the  vital  actions  through  its  tonic,  and  not  through  its  anti- 
septic powers. 

The  effect  of  the  medicine  in  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  may 
be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  the  direct  result  of  its  local  ap- 
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plication  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
it  may  do  good  in  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  bowels,  in  which  a 
local  stimulant  impression  is  desirable ;  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever. 

As  quinia  passes  unchanged  through  the  kidneys,  and  is  thm 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  urinary  passages,  it  most 
exert  upon  these  its  ordinary  local  stimulation,  and  may  thus  prore 
useful  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  used  locally  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  bark,  but,  in  this  case,  should  be  much  diluted  with  some  on- 
irritating  material. 

8.  Preparations^  and  Modes  of  Administration. 

Powdered  Baric,    The  powder  would  probably  be  the  most  effici- 
cious  form  for  administration,  could  it  always  be  taken  in  suffident 
quantities,  and  without  irritation  of  the  stomach.    But  its  taste  is 
so  revolting  to  most  patients,  and  it  is  so  apt  to  occasion  naa8ea,if 
not  vomiting,  that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  in 
quantities  sufficiently  large  to  produce  the  effects  required.   The 
taste  may,  it  is  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  concealed  or  cor- 
rected by  appropriate  management;  but  still  the  medicine  will  often 
offend  the  stomach  by  its  directly  nauseating  properties,  and,  if  in 
no  other  way,  by  its  great  bulk  alone.    So  much  do  these  disad- 
vantages impair  its  efficiency,  that  formerly,  when  the  bark  in  snb- 
stance  was  mainly  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  periodical  feven, 
it  was  not  unfrequently  difficult  to  break  them,  and  sometimeB 
almost  impossible;  and,  at  all  events,  the  treatment  was  much  more 
prolonged  than  at  present.    Trousseau,  indeed,  considers  the  pow- 
der preferable  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  being,  as  he  thinks,  Icbb 
apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and,  if  properly  administered,  less  olfea- 
sive  to  the  taste ;  but,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  eminent  therapeatiat 
must  either  never  have  taken  the  medicine  himself,  or  be  mided 
by  personal  idiosyncrasy ;  for  certainly  the  general  experience  ii 
very  much  opposed  to  him.    Nevertheless,  there  may  be  instance* 
in  which,  from  constitutional  peculiarity,  sulphate  of  quinia  may 
fail  of  its  usual  effect ;  or  may  be  accidentally  unattainable  in  dno 
time ;  and,  in  either  case,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  bark  in  sub- 
stance. 

The  variety  selected  for  internal  use  should  be  one  of  those 
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cbest  in  alkaloids;  as  it  is  importaDt  that  as  much  strength  should 
)  eoncentrated  in  as  small  a  bulk  as  possible.  Hence,  either  the 
alisaya  bark,  or  the  best  red  bark,  or  one  of  the  finest  va'rieties  of 
16  Carthagena  barks  recently  introduced,  as  the  soft  or  hard  Pitaya, 
bould  be  preferred.  (See  U,  S.  Dispensatory,  10th  ed.)  Any  bark 
ontaining  two  per  cent  of  alkaloids  may  be  ranked  among  the 
ifficient  yarieties. 

The  dose  of  powdered  bark,  as  an  antiperiodic,  is  about  a  drachm, 
repeated  every  hour  or  two,  or  at  such  intervals  that  from  one  to 
two  ounces  may  be  taken  between  the  paroxysms.  In  reference 
merely  to  the  tonic  effect,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  are  sufficient  to 
commence  with. 

The  powder  should  be  given  diffused  in  water,  or  other  liquid 
Tehicle.  It  is  not  the  best  plan  to  mix  each  dosa  extemporaneously 
wben  administered ;  for  the  dry  powder  is  not  readily  diffused  in 
flier,  and  the  attempt  often  results  in  producing  a  very  offensive 
does,  sufficient,  by  its  very  appearance,  to  produce  nausea  in  one 
vho  may  have  previously  taken  the  medicine.  A  better  method  is 
to  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  the  bark  and  of  the  vehicle,  say 
two  ounces  of  the  former  and  two  pints  of  the  latter,  into  a  bottle, 
allow  them  to  stand  until  the  powder  has  become  wet  throughout, 
i&d  then,  when  the  dose  is  to  be  taken,  to  shake  them  well,  and 
poor  out  a  wineglassful  of  the  turbid  liquid.  The  addition  of  a 
floidrachm  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  for  each  ounce  of  the  bark, 
will  correct  in  some  degree  the  nauseous  taste,  and  increase  its 
efficiency  by  rendering  soluble  the  compounds  of  the  alkaloids  with 
4e  colouring  matter.  Wine  was  formerly  much  employed  as  the 
vdride;  but  it  would  be  too  stimulating  for  ordinary  use.  Trous- 
•eiu  strongly  recommends  hot  sweetened  coffee,  which  he  says 
ooiq)letely  corrects  the  taste.  When  the  bark  purges,  it  should  be 
conjoined  with  opium,  when  it  constipates,  with  a  little  rhubarb. 

Infusioru  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  three  simple  in- 
fonons,  one  prepared  from  the  yellow  bark  (Infusum  Cinchona 
Aava),  another  from  the  pale  (Infusum  CiNCHONiB  Pallida),  and 
tka  third  from  the  red  (Infusum  Cinchonjk  EuBRfi).  They  are 
Bttde,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  either  by 
OMoerating  the  bruised  bark  in  boiling  water,  or  by  treating  the 
Wirecly  powdered  bark  by  percolation  with  cold  water,  which 
forms  a  more  elegant,  and  probably  stronger  preparation.  The  hot 
nfiision  is  somewhat  turbid ;  that  made  with  cold  water,  perfectly 
lear.    In  neither  is  the  bark  nearly  exhausted;  for  water  will  not 
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dissolve  that  portion  of  the  alkaloids  which  is  combined  with  the 
cinchonic  red.  Pale  bark  has  sometimes  been  preferred,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  less  disagreeable  taste;  but  just  in  the  same  propor- 
tion is  it  less  eificicnt.  The  preparation  is  at  best  feeble,  and  is 
used  only  as  a  tonic.  The  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  three  or  four 
times  a  day  in  chronic  cases,  more  frequently  in  the  acute. 

Compound  Infusion  (Infusum  Cinchona  Compositum,  U.S), 
This,  though  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  among  the 
most  elegant  and  efficient  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  it 
made  by  macerating  for  twelve  hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  an 
ounce  of  powdered  bark  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  acidulated  by  i 
fluidrachm  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid;  or,  more  conveniently  and 
efficiently,  by  the  method  of  percolation,  the  liquid  being  paseed 
through  the  powder  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  completely  to 
exhaust  it.  All  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  thus  extracted,  and 
probably  in  a  condition  of  greater  activity  than  in  the  powder  itself; 
as  the  whole  of  the  active  matter  is  now  dissolved,  and  therefore 
readily  absorbable.  The  compound  infusion  may  be  used  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  medicine.  The  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  to  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  a  tonic,  in  chronic  debility; 
every  two  hours,  in  low  fevers;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amount 
to  one  or  two  pints  between  the  paroxysms,  in  periodical  diseases* 
For  use  in  the  typhous  state  of  fever,  it  may  be  prepared  with  wine 
as  the  menstruum  instead  of  water. 

Decoction.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  separately  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  yellow  bark  (Decoctum  CiNCHONiE  FLAV-fi),  and  of  the 
red  (Decoctum  Cinchon.e  Eubr^).  These  are  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  bark  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  ten  minutely 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining  while  hot.  At  the  end  of  lie 
boiling,  and  before  the  liquid  begins  to  cool,  two  drachms  of  orange- 
peel  may  be  advantageously  added.  This  preparation  was  formerly 
much  resorted  to,  when  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  obtain  the  vi^ 
tues  of  the  bark  speedily  in  a  liquid  form.  Its  disadvantages  an 
that  it  does  not  completely  exhaust  the  bark,  and  that  on  cooling 
it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  precipitate.  The  turbidness  ia 
owing,  partly,  to  the  formation  of  tannate  of  starch,  which,  tboogh 
dissolved  by  the  water  when  hot,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
therefore  subsides  on  cooling;  and,  partly,  to  a  similar  deposition 
of  a  compound  of  the  alkaloids  with  the  colouring  matter,  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  bark,  and  partially  taken  up  by  the  water 
at  the  boiling  temperature.    Hence  the  necessity  of  straining  while 
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bot|  BO  that  a  portioD  of  the  actiTe  matter  extracted  in  the  doooo- 
tion  may  not  be  lost  Of  course,  the  precipitated  matter  should  be 
again  mixed  with  the  water  by  stirring,  when  the  decoction  is  ad- 
ministered. It  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  this  preparation 
to  add  a  little  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  citric  acid  to  the  menstruum 
before  boiling.  The  bark  would  then  be  exhausted,  and  the  active 
matter  would  be  retained  in  solution  upon  the  cooling  of  the  de- 
coction. Wine  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  water  in 
the  preparation,  when  there  la  an  indication  at  once  for  alcoholic 
stimulation  and  the  eflEbct  of  the  bark,  as  often  happens  in  low 
fevera.  Indeed,  the  decoction  of  bark  in  wine  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  prostrate  state  of  fevera  of  a  typhoid  character,  and 
with  great  advantage.  The  dose  of  the  decoction  is  two  fiuid- 
ounoes,  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  infusion. 

Tmcture,  Two  tinetures  are  directed  by  our  oiScinal  code,  one 
simple,  and  the  other  compound. 

The  Simple  Thieiure  (Tinctura  Cikohoit jb,  U.  S.)  is  ordered  to  be 
made  with  the  oiBcinal  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark.  This  is  in  order 
to  insure  efficiency;  for  this  variety  of  bark  is  more  uniformly 
strong  with  alkaloids  than  the  othera;  but  any  variety  ascertained 
to  be  of  equal  strength  may  be  employed.  The  bark  is  probably 
completely  exhausted  when  the  process  is  properly  conducted, 
especially  if  percolation  be  employed.  The  tincture  would,  there- 
fore, be  yerj  eiBcient,  were  it  not  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to 
the  active  matter  dissolved  by  it  is  so  great  as  to  give  undue  promi- 
nence to  its  effects,  and  thus  often  to  render  impoRsible  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  the  desired  influence  of  the 
bark.  Though  the  tincture  is  strong,  yet  a  fluidounoe  of  it  con- 
tains the  virtues  of  only  two  drachms  of  the  bark.  In  patients  of 
intemperate  habits,  or  in  very  prostrate  states  of  fever,  this  would 
be  an  advantage;  and,  in  snoh  cases,  the  tincture  may  be  used  with 
propriety.  But  it  is  more  used  as  an  addition  to  the  infusion  or 
decoction,  or  in  connexion  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  cases  re- 
quiring alcoholic  stimulation,  than  by  itself.  It  may  be  thus  cm- 
ployed  with  propriety  in  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  attended  with 
great  prostration,  as  well  as  in  fevers  of  the  typhous  character.  In 
consequence  of  the  resin  it  contains,  it  becomes  turbid  on  dilution 
with  water.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 

The  Ompound  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  Cinchona  Composffa,  U,  S.) 
is  the  preparation  commonly  known  as  Iluxham^a  tincture.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  containing  serpentaria  and  orange-peel 
VOL.  I.— 18 
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with  colouring  matter,  and  in  being  prepared  with  red  instead  of 
yellow  bark.  It  is  made  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  bark 
than  the  simple  tincture,  and  is,  therefore,  less  suitable  as  an  anti- 
periodic,  or  in  cases  requiring  a  strong  impression  from  that  medi- 
cine. It  is,  however,  an  elegant  stomachic  cordial,  useful  in  cases 
of  feeble  digestion  and  general  debility,  but  requiring  the  same 
caution  against  perversion  as  the  other  tonic  tinctures.  The  dose 
is  a  fluidrachm. 

The  Extract  is  prepared,  according  to  our  officinal  code,  either 
from  the  yellow  bark  (Extra  ctum  CiNCHON-fi  Flav-s,  U.S,\Gr 
from  the  red  (Extractum  Cinchon-s  Rubrs,  U.S.);  and,  if  the 
bark  is  well  chosen,  it  is  of  little  consequence  which  of  these  varie- 
ties is  employed.  In  its  preparation,  the  bark  is  exhausted  first  by 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  by  water ;  the  tincture  and  infusion  an 
separately  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey;  and  the  two  are 
then  mixed,  and  the  evaporation  completed.  It  thus  appears  thtt 
the  bark  is  deprived  of  all  its  active  matter;  and  the  extract  cannot 
but  be  very  efficient,  if  due  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  baik, 
and  in  conducting  the  evaporation.  But,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  matter  dissolved  by  the  menstrua  is  inert,  as  the  gum,  losin, 
and  cinchonic  red,  the  preparation  is  much  less  efficient  than  iba 
separated  alkaloids,  and  is  now  little  used.  As  found  in  the  shops^ 
it  is  not  unfrequently  very  feeble,  from  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
points  above  referred  to.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grainSi 

The  Fluid  Extract^  or  Inspissated  Infusicn  of  the  London  Phanna* 
copoeia  (Infusum  Cinchon-S  Spissatum,  L(md.\  is  simply  an  infu- 
sion highly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  with  the  addition,  after 
the  concentration,  of  a  portion  of  officinal  alcohol,  which  serves  at 
once  to  prevent  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  to  redissolve  tha 
matter  deposited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  process.  The  prop(n^ 
tion  of  alcohol  is  three  fiuidrachms  in  eleven  of  the  fluid  extract. 
The  preparation  is  no  doubt  efficacious,  but  is  liable  to  the  aane 
objection  as  all  others  in  which  water  alone  is  the  menstraom; 
namely,  that  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  not  wholly  extracted.  TliO 
dose,  representing  a  drachm  of  bark,  is  about  twenty  minims. 

SUIiPHATE  OF  QUINIA.— QuTNiiS  Sulphas.  U.  A— Quiu 
Sulphas.  Ed.,  Dab, — Quina  Disulphas.  Ixmd, 

Preparation.  This  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  important 
and  most  extensively  used  of  the  preparations  of  bark,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  representative  of  its  virtues,  on  all  ordi* 
nary  occasions.    For  the  details  of  its  preparation,  the  reader  is 
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ferred  to  the  XJ.  S.  Dispensatory.  For  our  purposes  here,  it  is 
ifficient  to  state,  that  ofBcinal  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark,  whidh  is 
isoally  selected,  is  exhausted  by  boiling  it  with  water  acidulated 
rith  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid;  that,  from  the  decoction  thus  ob- 
udned,  the  quinia  and  other  alkaloids  are  precipitated,  together 
with  impurities,  by  means  of  lime;  that  the  precipitate  is  treated 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloids;  that  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  then  evaporated;  and,  finally,  that  from  the  residue,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  quinia,  the  sulphate  is  obtained  by  treating  it  with 
boiling  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  purifying  with  animal  charcoal, 
lod  crystallizing. 

Sentibk  and  Chemical  Properties.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  in  minute, 
white,  silky,  flexible,  needle-shaped  crystals,  in  tufts  or  interlaced, 
inodorous,  intensely  bitter,  fusible  at  240^  F.,  soluble  in  740  parts 
of  cold  water,  30  of  boiling  water,  and  60  of  alcohol,  and  very 
lEghtly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is,  however,  very  readily  dissolved 
\fj  water  acidulated  with  almost  any  one.  of  the  sour  acids.  Its 
aqoeons  solution  exhibits  a  beautiful  bluish  colour  or  opalescence 
on  its  surface.  Two  views  are  taken  of  its  composition ;  one,  that 
ik 9k neiUral sulphate^  containing  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base; 
the  other,  that  it  is  a  disulphate^  containing  one  eq.  of  acid  and  two 
eV'Of  base.  The  former  opinion,  which  was  first  entertained,  sub- 
nqnently  gave  way  to  the  latter;  but  some  chemists  are  disposed 
to  retom  to  it,  and  the  author  has  always  considered  it  as  most  pro- 
bably correct ;  so  that  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  salt  should, 
in  his  view,  be  retained.  If  it  be  considered  a  neutral  salt,  its  exact 
composition  will  be  expressed  by  the  formula;  one  eq.  of  sulphuric 
icid  40,  one  of  quinia  324,  and  eight  eqs.  of  water  72  »  436.  It 
loaea  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  exposure,  or  by  heat, 
hot  always  retains  about  4  per  cent,  or  two  eqs.  of  water,  from 
vhich  it  cannot  be  separated  without  decomposition. 

Bisalfhate  ef  Quinia,  By  an  additional  equivalent  of  sulphuric 
Kid,  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  the  hisulphaU^  generally  con- 
■deied  as  the  neutral  salt  This  is  much  more  soluble  in  water 
4in  the  ordinary  sulphate,  requiring  only  11  parts  of  cold  water 
fe  solution,  and  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol.  It  is  formed  ex- 
temporaneously in  solution,  with  the  utmost  facility,  by  gradually 
dropping  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  the  ordi- 
Airy  sulphate  with  water,  until  the  latter  is  dissolved. 

Ineompatibles.  The  substances  which  yield  precipitates  with  solu- 
ions  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  adminis- 
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tered,  as  a  general  rule,  along  with  it,  are  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  the  alkaline  earths,  all  astringent  solutions  containing 
tannic  acid,  and  the  soluble  salts  of  lead  and  baryta.  The  soluUe 
salts  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  gallic  acids  also  occasion  more  or  las 
precipitation  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  without  ezceas  of 
acid;  and  the  same  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case, by  Mr.  John 
M.  Maisch,  with  the  soluble  acetates  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm^^xim 
97);  but  the  precipitates  may  be  redissolved  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid. 

AduUeration.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  liable  to  adulteration ;  bnt 
this  can  generally  be  easily  detected  by  referring  to  its  peouliir 
solubilities.  The  presence  of  mineral  substances,  not  easily  vola- 
tilized by  heat,  will  be  evinced  by  a  residue  left  behind  when  a 
snudl  portion  of  the  salt  is  put  upon  red-hot  iron.  (See  U.S.Dih 
penscUan/j  10th  ed.,  p.  1173.) 

Effects.  The  properties  of  sulphate  of  quinia  as  a  therapentiD 
agent  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered.  In  reference  to 
its  antiperiodic  and  secondary  sedative  effects,  it  has  all  the  power 
of  bark,  and  more  indeed  than  can  always  be  exerted  by  the  omde 
medicine.  As  a  mere  tonic,  it  is  possible  that  the  compound  info- 
sion,  or  some  other  preparation  in  which  all  the  active  prindplea  of 
bark  are  contained,  or  the  bark*  itself  in  substance,  may  be  more 
efficacious;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  has  been  rigidly  demoB- 
strated.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  salt  are  its  convenience  of 
administration,  its  general  acceptability  to  the  stomach,  the  rainditf 
with  which  it  is  absorbed,  the  facility  of  ascertaining  its  purity  and 
genuineness,  and  the  opportunity  which  it  affords,  by  the  smallDeei 
of  its  dose,  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  effects  of  bark  in  a  degree 
greater  than  can  be  obtained,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  bark  itaeli 

Administration.    Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered  in  sob- 
stance  or  solution.    In  my  own  experience  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  little  difference,  in  therapeutical  results,  between  these  two 
modes  of  exhibition ;  though  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Briquet,  as  an 
inference  from  his  experiments,  that  the  solution  formed  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing,  therefore,  tbo 
bisulphate,  will  produce  the  antiperiodic  effect  more  quickly,  aid 
in  considerably  smaller  doses,  than  the  ordinary  sulphate  given  inr 
substance.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  in  solution  will  b»- 
more  readily  absorbed  into  the  circulation  than  the  undissolved 
salt;  but  the  ordinary  sulphate  is  so  readily  dissolved  by  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  almost  any  acid,  that  the  instances  must  bt 
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Bry  few,  in  which  there  is  not  suffioient  acid  in  the  primfie  vi»  for 
lis  purpose.  It  is,  I  presume,  very  seldom  that  the  sulphate  of 
oinia  passes  undissolved  through  the  stomach,  unless  secured 
gainst  the  action  of  the  gastric  acids  by  a  vicious  mode  of  exhi- 
ition.  The  salt  in  substance  is  usually  given  in  pill,  or  suspended 
A  water;  very  rarely  in  the  form  of  powdef . 

The  officinal  PiUa  af  Stdphate  of  Quinia  (Pilule  Quinls  Sul- 
PHATis^  U.S.)  are  made  by  the  addition  of  gum  and  honey,  and 
ooDtain,  each,  a  grain  of  the  salt.  They  answer  very  well  when 
mtde  extemporaneously;  but,  if  kept  very  long,  there  is  danger 
thit  they  may  become  so  hard  as  to  afford  a  mechanical  impedi- 
nent  to  solution,  and  consequently  to  pass  through  the  stomach 
mehanged.  Nevertheless,  I  have  used  very  old  officinal  pills,  with 
]xompt  and  powerful  effect,  as  an  antiperiodic.  A  method  of  pre- 
imng  them  suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  Parrish  seems  to  offisr  some 
•Inntages.  This  plan  is  simply  to  triturate  together  20  grains  of 
the  lalt  and  16  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  until  a  pilular 
9fm  is  formed.  The  pills  are  thus  obtained  of  smaller  bulk  and 
wm  soluble;  and  a  pill  of  five  grains  is  not  inconveniently  large. 
i^U.S.  Dispensatory,  10th  ed^  p.  1122.) 

The  salt,  tf finely  pcwdered,  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  simple 
agitation;  but  the  intervention  of  syrup  or  mucilage  is  preferable. 
M.  Trousseau  gives  it  stirred  up  in  hot  and  sweetened  cofiee,  which 
aeemg  to  correct  its  taste.  The  probable  conversion  of  the  salt  into 
•B  insoluble  tannate  may  be  urged  against  this  niethod  of  exhibi- 
tion; and  the  same  objection  holds  against  the  plan  of  mixing  the 
ttk  with  tannic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore ; 
hot  when  it  is  very  important,  as  in  some  infantile  cases,  to  destroy 
the  taste,  either  method  may  be  employed ;  as,  though  the  tannate 
la^  act  less  rapidly,  and  require  a  larger  quantity  for  a  given 
Act,  than  the  sulphate,  yet  it  is  in  fact  dissolved  in  the  stomach 
^4ieBever  acid  is  present,  and  experience  has  proved  its  efficiency. 
ft.  W.  H.  Edwards,  of  Virginia,  has  found  that,  by  enveloping 
■Iphate  of  quinia  in  a  spoonful  of  thick  mucilage  of  slippery  elm, 
vithont  allowing  it  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  spoon,  it  may  be  taken 
vithout  the  taste  being  in  the  least  degree  observed.  {Stethoscope, 
ir.SSS.) 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  which,  when  its  bitter  taste  is 
M  objectionable,  is  the  best  form  for  administration,  may  be  made 
by  adding  12  minims  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  to  8  grains  of  the 
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salt,  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  ia  other  words,  a  minim  and  a  hall 
for  each  grain. 

Twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  one  ounce  of  good  bark. 

The  (loses  proper  under  different  circumstances  have  been  already 
given.  It  may  be  repeated  that,  as  a  tonic,  the  dose  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  is  a  grain,  to  be  repeated  in  chronic  cases  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  in  acute  cases  every  two  or  three  hours;  as  an  antiperiodie, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  between  the  paroxysms,  in  ordi- 
nary periodical  diseases,  which  may  be  increased,  in  pernicioiu 
fever,  and  very  obstinate  neuralgia,  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  gnuni, 
these  amounts  being,  as  a  general  rule,  divided  into  doses  of  from 
one  to  five  grains  at  equal  intervals;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
secondary  sedative  effects,  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  graios 
daily,  which  must  sometimes  be  considerably  increased. 

If  the  stomach  will  not  retain  the  salt,  it  may  be  given  by  the 
rectum;  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  in  ordinary  cases,  either  d» 
solved  by  means  of  a  little  citric  acid,  or  suspended  in  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  mucilage  or  solution  of  starch,  and  mixed  with  from 
twenty  to  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  being  injected  into  the  rectum 
every  six  hours.  In  urgent  cases,  this  quantity  may  be  very  greatly 
increased. 

The  endermic  method  is  sometimes  resorted  to;  but  the  applicatioa 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  undiluted,  upon  a  surface  deprived  of  the 
cuticle,  is  apt  to  produce  superficial  sloughs ;  and  its  use  in  tUl 
way  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  emergency.  It  should  also  be 
mixed,  before  application,  with  some  unirritating  substance,  aa 
powdered  gum  or  arrowroot.  The  epigastrium,  and  insides  of  the 
thighs  and  arms,  are  proper  positions  for  its  endermic  use. 

Friction  upon  the  surface  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  form  oi 
liniment  or  ointment,  has  also  been  recommended.  For  this  |Hl^ 
pose,  a  drachm  of  the  sulphate,  finely  powdered,  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  two  drachms  of  lard ;  but  it  would  be  better  that  tbc 
salt  should  be  preliminarily  dissolved,  as  it  is  more  readilj 
absorbed  in  this  state.  The  following  formula  is  essentially  that 
of  M.  Boudin.  Dissolve  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  tin 
least  possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  aromatk 
sulphuric  acid,  and  incorporate  the  solution  with  four  drachms  ci 
melted  lard.  The  salt  being  soluble  in  oleic  acid,  or  pure  lard  oil 
M.  Lhermite  recommends  to  dissolve  one  part  of  it  in  ten  parts  O 
the  oil,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  oil  being  previousl] 
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ented  with  an  agreeable  volatile  oil,  as  that  of  bergamot,  for  ex- 
nple.  Either  of  these  preparations  may  be  rubbed,  ad  libitum, 
pon  the  inside  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  or  in  the  axilla. 
The  idea  of  bringing  young  in&nts  under  the  influence  of  quinia 
brough  the  milk  of  the  mother,  by  administering  the  medicine  to 
he  latter,  has  suggested  itself  to  practitioners;  but  the  alkaloid  is 
)robably  not  thrown  off  with  this  secretion;  at  least  numerous 
ittempts  to  detect  it  in  the  milk  of  women  under  its  influence  have 
Ukd.  This  plan,  therefore,  should  never  be  relied  on,  and  is  the 
kn  necessary,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  give  the  remedy  to  the  child 
diz^ctly,  by  resorting  to  some  expedient  for  covering  the  taste. 

Other  Salts  of  Quinia,  Numerous  other  salts  of  quinia  have 
been  recommended,  on  various  grounds,  as  substitutes  for  the  sul^ 
phake.  The  acetate^  antimoniate,  arsenite  and  arsenate,  citrate,  ferro- 
qono/e,  lactate,  muriate,  tannate,  and  valerianate,  have  severally  had 
their  peculiar  advocates ;  but  the  insolubility  of  most  of  them  is  one 
olgection;  and,  though  this  may  be  overcome  by  the  acid  of  the 
itomach,  or  the  addition  of  an  acid  previously  to  administration, 
yet  there  exists  another  objection;  that,  namely,  as  they  act 
Aioogh  the  quinia  they  contain,  and  all  of  them  have  a  less  pro- 
portioQ  of  this  than  the  sulphate,  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
eombining  number  of  their  acid,  they  must  be  proportionably  less 
efficient,  even  when  dissolved.  Besides,  experience  has  failed  to 
ertablish  any  superiority  of  any  one  of  them  over  the  sulphate, 
except  as  regards  the  taste;  and,  in  relation  to  the  salts  with 
menioQs  and  arsenic  acids,  they  cannot  be  given  in  quantities  suf- 
fioent  to  obtain  the  influence  of  quinia  over  the  system,  without 
>BCumng  the  risk  of  danger  from  the  arsenical  ingredient. 

CRUDE  QUINIA.  In  the  process  for  preparing  sulphate  of 
qtiima,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  before 
theiddition  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  semiliquid  substance  is  obtained, 
wUch,  being  dried,  constitutes  the  substance  here  referred  to,  under 
the  name  of  crude  quinia.  It  has  a  resinous  aspect,  and  a  brownish- 
&wn  colour  more  or  less  deep,  is  softened  by  heat  so  as  easily  to 
be  formed  into  pills,  is  much  less  bitter  than  the  sulphate,  and 
XMisists,  as  procured  from  Calisaya  bark,  mainly  of  quinia,  which 
I  mixed  with  whatever  other  alkaloids  may  exist  in  the  bark,  and 
nore  or  less  colouring  and  perhaps  resinous  matter.  It  has  all  the 
flfects  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
Qrposes.  Though  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  readily 
jisolved  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  is  cousequeatly  soluble 
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in  the  gastric  liquor.  From  its  oomparative  want  of  taste,  it  k 
applicable  to  infantile  cases.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that,  from 
its  want  of  a  precisely  definite  composition,  it  cannot  be  so  readilj 
guarded  against  adulteration.  It  may  be  given  in  the  same  doses 
as  sulphate  of  quinia,  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  Bospended  k 
water.  Dissolved  by  means  of  an  acid,  it  of  oourse  acquires  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  sulphate. 

QXTIxrOIDIA  or  QUINOIBIK. — Amobphous  Quinia.  Aftertlie 
crystallization  of  all  the  sulphate  of  quinia  that  can  be  obtained 
in  that  form,  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  salt,  there  is  left 
behind  a  mother  liquor,  by  the  evaporation  of  which  a  dark  amor- 
phous substance  is  obtained,  which  was  formerly  recognized  by  our 
Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  impure  sulphate  of  quinia.  This 
had  been  used,  before  being  thus  officinally  recognized,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Emlen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  author,  with  all  the 
efiects  of  the  pure  sulphate  in  the  case  of  intermittents,  though 
requiring  to  be  given  in  about  double  the  dose.  It  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  sulphate  of  quinia  with  a  little  sulphate  of  cinch(nia» 
and  colouring  impurities.  From  the  want  of  precise  characters  by 
which  it  could  be  recognized,  it  has  been  abandoned  in  the  reoesl 
revisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Sertumer  supposed  that,  in  this  residuary  matter,  be  had  found 
a  new  alkaloid,  which  was  named  quinoidin  from  its  resemblance  to 
quinia.    According  to  Liebig,  however,  this  new  alkaloid  has  the 
same  composition  as  quinia,  from  which  it  difiers  only  in  being  qq* 
crystallizable,  and  imparting  this  same  property  to  its  salts.    He 
therefore  named  it  amorphous  quinia;  and  his  views  as  to  its  natcn 
have  been  generally  adopted.    It  is  probably  mainly  the  result  of 
the  process  for  extracting  the  alkaloids;  the  heat  employed  haTing 
the  efiect  of  modifying  the  state  of  the  quinia,  as  the  same  agSMf 
converts  crystallizable  into  uncrystallizable  sugar.    This  subrtaMe 
is  obtained,  not  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquors,  as  in  the  caae 
of  the  impure  sulphate  of  quinia  above  referred  to,  but  preoipi- 
tating  these  liquors  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  which  de- 
composes the  sulphates  contained  in  them,  and  throws  down  the 
uncombined  alkaloid.    By  repeated  solution  and  precipitation,  the 
alkaline  matter  may  be  obtained  quite  pure,  and,  in  this  state,  con- 
sists of  the  quinoidin  or  amorphous  quinia,  together  with  whatever 
other  organic  alkali  may  have  existed  in  the  bark,  as  cinchonia,  and 
possibly  sometimes  quinidia.     When  pure,  it  is  an  excellent  pre* 
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parataon,  and  may  be  employed,  in  all  cases,  as  a  substitute  for  sul- 
phate of  qninia,  in  about  the  aame  dose. 

BUlaFBATB  07  QuJiniiilA.  This  has  but  recently  been  brought 
into  notioei  in  a  pure  and  isolated  state,  though  long  employed  in 
oonnexioa  nith  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  when 
the  latter  mlt  is  proonred  firom  barks  oontaining  both  alkaloids.  It 
is  obtained  for  use  from  the  barks  which  most  abound  in  quinidia, 
by  the  same  process  as  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phate of  quinia  from  Calisaya  bark.  Like  the  analogous  salt 
of  quiniai  this  is  considered  by  some  as  a  neutral,  by  others  as  a 
subsalt,  and  by  the  latter  would  be  called  disulphaie  €f  quinidia.  It 
is  in  long,  silky,  adoular  crystals,  soluble  in  130  parts  of  cold  and 
16  of  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether;  and  by  these  properties  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
correBpooding  salt  of  quinia.  It  has  the  same  effects  as  sulphate 
of  quinia,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  same  doses.  That  it  is  little 
if  at  all  inferior,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  trials  made  with .  it  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorsey 
CoUen,  in  the  Almshouse  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  {Am,  Jcum.  of 
Med.  SgLj  N.S.,  zxiz.  81);  and  those  of  Dr.  G-eo.  L.  Upshur,  sur- 
geon to  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  at  Norfolk  {Med.  Examiner^  N.S., 
z.  740).  From  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  were  employed  between  the 
paroxysms. 

SUIiFHATB  07  CJLNCHONIA.    This  may  be  made  by  directly 

combining  its  ingredients,  or  by  crystallization  from  the  mother 

waters  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  after  this  salt  has  been  wholly  sef)a- 

rated  from  them.    It  is  in  short,  oblique,  shining,  prismatic  crystals, 

with  dihedral  summits,  which  melt  at  212^  F.,  are  soluble  in  64 

parts  of  cold,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  boiling  water,  are 

readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  have  a  very  bitter  taste.    The  salt 

is  either  a  netOral  sulphate  or  a  disulphaie^  according  to  the  opinion 

which  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  equivalent  of  cinchonia ;  and,  like 

the  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  converted  into  a  more  soluble  salt 

hj  combination  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  acid.    It  has  been 

abundantly  proved  to  have  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  sulphate  of 

quinia,  though  somewhat  feebler.    To  obtain  the  same  efiects  from 

it,  the  dose  should  be  about  one-third,  or  at  least  one*quarter, 

greater  than  that  of  the  salt  of  quinia. 
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II.  HOPS. 

HUMULUS.  U,  iX— LuPULUS.  LondL,  Ed. 

Origin,  Hops  are  the  fruit  or  strobiles  of  Hamulus  Lnpuliu^  a 
climbing  perennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica, and  largely  cultivated  in  both  continents.  The  fruit  is  picked 
when  ripe,  dried  by  artificial  heat,  packed  in  bales,  and  thus  sent 
into  market. 

Sensible  Properties,  Each  strobile  is  of  a  conical  shape,  fiatteDcd 
by  pressure,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  thin,  translucent,  leaf-like 
scales,  one  overlapping  another,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour, 
with  two  small  black  seeds  near  the  base  of  each,  and  minute  yel- 
lowish granules  upon  their  surface,  easily  separable  when  the  froit 
is  quite  dry.  Hops  are  of  difficult  pulverization,  of  a  strong,  pecu- 
liar, narcotic,  yet  fragrant  odour,  and  of  an  extremely  bitter,  aro- 
matic, somewhat  astringent  taste.  They  impart  their  sensible  and 
medicinal  properties  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Active  Constituents,  The  virtues  of  hops  depend  probably,  in 
chief,  upon  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  lupuUte  or  Ztiputt^ 
but  to  which  the  name  othumulin  would  be  more  appropriate,  as 
more  distinct  from  lupulin^  which  had  been  introduced  into  oae, 
with  another  meaning,  before  the  discovery  of  the  principle  referred 
to.  They  contain  also  a  volatile  oil^  which  is  the  source  of  tbeir 
aroma,  and  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid.  Their  other  con- 
stituents have  no  special  interest  for  the  physician. 

The  active  principles  of  hops  are  diffused,  in  some  degree,  through- 
out their  whole  substance,  but  are  mainly  concentrated  in  the  yel- 
lowish granules  upon  the  surface  of  the  scales.  These  granules  ar» 
separated  for  use,  and  constitute  a  distinct  medicine,  recognised  in. 
our  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  name  of  lupulin,  proposed  for  it  by  tho 
late  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  of  New  York,  who  first  brought  it  into  noticd* 

Lupulin  {Lupulina,  U,S,)  is  prepared  by  rubbing  or  thresbiDfp 
the  hops,  and  then  sifting  the  coarse  powder  obtained.  It  consists 
of  yellowish  granules,  almost  always  interspersed  with  minute  frag- 
ments of  the  scales  themselves,  from  which  it  is  impossible  entirely 
to  separate  them,  as  ordinarily  procured.  Lupulin  has  the  odour 
and  taste  of  hops,  and  contains  the  volatile  oil  and  bitter  principto 
above  mentioned,  with  mere  traces  of  the  tannic  acid.  As  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  virtues  of  hops,  in  a  more  concentrated  and  convenient 
form,  it  is  generally  preferred  for  internal  use. 
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Effects  on  the  System.    Notwithstanding  the  vast  consumption  of 
ops  in  malt  liquors,  their  effects  on  the  system,  and  mode  of  ope- 
BtioQ,  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  or  satifactorily 
letennined.     That  they  are  tonic  to  the  digestive  function  is  gene- 
rtDy  admitted,  and  might  be  inferred  from  their  intense  bitterness. 
Almost  universal  experience  would  seem  to  have  determined  that 
they  have  the  additional  property  of  inducing  heaviness,  drowsiness, 
and  even  sleep;  and  by  most  they  are  believed  to  have  that  also,  in 
lome  degree,  of  relieving  pain.    Nevertheless,  Magendie  was  dis- 
pottd  to  reject  their  claim  to  be  considered  narcotic,  having  given 
hpolin  to  the  lower  animals  without  any  such  effect;  and  others 
ve  not  wanting  who  maintain  the  same  opinion.    Dr.  Maton, 
Ikowever,  found  them  to  ullay  pain,  produce  sleep,  and  lower  the 
pubs  in  twenty-four  hours  from  96  to  60  in  the  minute.  (Pereira, 
ibLMtdL,  Sd  ed.,  p.  1247.)    Dr.  William  Byrd  Page,  of  this  city, 
ia  February,  1849,  stated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
Uphia,  that  he  had  found  lupulin  to  possess  extraordinary  powers 
in  allaying  irritation  of  the  genital  organs,  and  had  been  in  the 
babit  of  using  it  for  that  purpose  for  two  years.    The  same  fact  has 
noe  been  confirmed,  on,  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  Zambaco, 
who  was  induced  to  make  experiments  with  it  by  an  observation 
tf  Debout^  in  relation  to  its  &vourable  influence  in  relieving  painful 
ttectioDs.  He  gave  from  one  to  sixteen  scruples,  without  producing 
diitarbance  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  decided  effects,  of  the 
nature  referred  to,  on  the  genital  organs.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Times  and 
floz^  Feb.  1855,  p.  118.)    With  their  tonic,  soporific,  and  anodyne 
properties,  hops  may,  therefore,  be  considered  antaphrodisiac.  That 
they  possess  the  power  of  stimulating  the  cerebral  functions  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  class  them  in 
Ae  same  category  with  opium  and  alcohol.    From  the  large  quan- 
tities taken  with  impunity,  it  is  probable  that  their  influence  over 
the  brain  is  feeble,  and,  from  the  symptoms  evinced,  that  it  is  rather 
ftdative  than  stimulant.    In  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  posi- 
tion they  ought  to  occupy,  in  reference  to  their  influence  over  the 
nervous  system,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  rank  them  with  the 
diTisioQ  of  bitter  tonics  having  peculiar  properties,  to  which  they 
wrfonbtedly  belong,  whatever  claim  they  may  have  to  a  position 
dsewbere. 

Opinion  is  not  more  settled  as  to  the  special  influence  of  the 
aeveral  active  principles  of  hops.  It  is  a  very  general  impression 
that  the  odorous  and  volatile  principle  is  that  to  which  they  owe 
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their  narcotic  properties.  The  effect  of  a  pillow  of  hope  in  pro- 
ducing sleep  may  be  said  to  be  almost  notorious;  and  it  is  asserted 
that  stupor  has  sometimes  occurred  in  persons  who  have  remained 
long  in  warehouses  containing  hops;  but,  in  the  former  case,  mndi 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  operation  of  the  patient's  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  ezperienoe 
of  such  an  effect,  if  real,  should  be  more  than  occasional,  and  that 
there  might  have  been  some  other  cause  for  the  stupor  when  ob- 
served. Besides,  Dr.  Wagner  states  that  he  gave  twenty  drope  of 
the  volatile  oil  to  a  rabbit  without  observable  effect.  {Chem.  Oat, 
July  15, 1858.)  In  reference  to  the  bitter  principle,  opinion  is  not 
more  settled,  except  as  to  its  tonic  action  on  the  digestive  organs. 
Dr.  Christison  is  disposed  to  think,  that  whatever  soporific  virtnei 
may  be  possessed  by  hops  reside  in  the  volatile  oil,  and  consequendj 
that  the  bitter  principle  is  destitute  entirely  of  narcotic  propertieii 
{Dispensatory)  No  well  grounded  conclusion  on  these  various 
points  can  be  reached,  except  after  more  minute  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  subject  Like  all  other 
bitters,  hops  are  offensive  to  the  stomach  in  over-doses. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Hops  may  be  used  as  a  tonic  in  djs^ 
peptic  or  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  are  speciallj 
indicated  in  cases  attended  with  nervous  restlessness  and  want  of 
sleep.  This  condition  not  unfrequently  exists  in  the  convalesoence 
from  acute  diseases,  and  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament^  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  other  debilitating  caoseSi 
On  any  occasion  of  obstinate  wakefulness,  dependent  on  mere  nerv- 
ous disturbance,  hops  may  be  tried  among  other  means  of  relief 
and  especially  when  some  objection  may  exist  to  the  use  of  opiatei 
They  are  supposed  sometimes  to  have  operated  usrfully  in  the 
morbid  vigilance  of  insanity.  In  all  these  cases,  a  dose'  of  the  in- 
fusion of  hops,  of  lupulin,  or,  when  stimulation  is  also  indicated, 
of  one  of  the  tinctures,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

But  the  case  to  which  hops  are  probably  most  appropriate  is 
that  of  the  inebriate,  suffering  under  the  want  of  his  accustomed 
stimulus.    The  medicine  appears  sometimes  to  operate  most  hap- 
pily in  such  cases,  in  supporting  the  digestive  function,  oon^ 
trolling  nervous  tremors,  obviating  hallucinations,  and  disponn^p 
to  sleep.    Unassisted  by  stimulants,  it  is  not  adequate  to  snp' 
ply  the  want  of  alcoholic  drinks  altogether;  but,  in  this  form  of 
malt  liquors,  or  that  of  the  tincture  of  hops  or  of  lupulin,  it 
will,  I  believe,  often  enable  the  patient  to  escape  the  horrors  of 
delirium  tremens,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulus  than 
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Y>iild  otherwise  be  necessary.  In  delirium  tremens  itself,  the  tinc- 
ire  is  often  an  admirable  adjuvant  to  opium ;  and  I  feel  confident 
bil  I  have  seen  sleep  induced  by  it,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
nsted  the  opiate  treatment^  without  any  reason  for  ascribing  the 
wait  merely  to  the  alcoholic  ingredient.  In  convalescence,  more- 
iraTi  from  that  disease,  it  is  one  of  our  best  remedies  for  sustaining 
I  moderate  tonic  and  soporific  influence  over  the  patient,  until 
Mtore  shall  have  recovered  her  powers.  In  these  conditions,  the 
tinQtaro  of  lupnlin  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce 
eiery  two  or  three  hours  in  the  beginning,  to  be  gradually  dimi- 
liibed,  and  with  lengthened .  intervals,  as  it  may  cease  to  be  requi- 
re, either  for  supporting  strength,  or  producing  sleep. 

Dr.  Maton  found  the  medicine  useful  .in  allaying  the  pains  of 
iCQte  rheumatism;  but  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  opium  for  this 
porpose. 

It  has  occasionally  been  used  in  intermitterU  fever  without  very 
eooonraging  success;  but  has  recently  been  recommended  in  that 
eomplaint  by  Dr.  W.  Y.  Godberry,  of  Benton,  Miss.,  as  equal  to 
toy  other  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  except  quinia ;  and  he  has 
often  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  by  means  of  it,  after  that 
■edicine  had  failed.  He  prefers  the  infusion,  which  should  be 
ttide  with  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  the  whole  to  be 
tAen  during  the  intermission.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  S.,  xxvi. 
J88,  from  West.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.^  March,  1853.) 

From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Page  before  referred  to,  lupulin 
voold  appear  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  our  possession  for 
idie?ing  irritations  of  the  genital  organs  in  men.  In  the  painful 
cnctioQg  occurring  in  gonorrhoea,  he  gives  it  in  doses  of  from  five 
to  ten  grains,  and  has  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the  second 
^  did  not  afford  relief.  He  has  also  found  it  useful  in  sperma- 
torrhoea; preventing  the  discharges  while  the  patient  is  under  its 
ififlaence,  though  inadequate  to  the  cure. 

AiminiHratian,  Hops  are  seldom  if  ever  given  in  substance. 
^  Infusion  (Infusuh  Humuli,  U.S.\  which  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portioQ  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  given 
>Q  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful.  Decoction  is  an  unsuitable  mode  of 
pi^Mrationy  as  boiling  dissipates  the  volatile  principle,  on  which 
poaubly  the  virtues  of  the  hops  partly  depend. 

The  Sxtract  (Exfraotux  Lupuli,  Lond.,  Hd.)  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  decoction.  It  has  the  bitterness  without  the  aroma 
of  the  hops.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  to  have  acted  as  an  anodyne 
and  soporific;  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  lupulin, 
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which  has  all  its  advantages  without  its  defect.    The  dose  of  tbo 
extract  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

LuFULiN  is  now  probably  most  used  when  the  influence  of  hqis 
is  wanted.  The  dose  is  from  six  to  twelve  grains;  but  may  be 
much  increased,  if  thought  advisable.  It  is  most  convenientiy 
given  in  pill,  which  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the  powder,  in  a 
warm  mortar,  till  it  acquires  a  plastic  consistence. 

The  Tincture  of  Hops  (Tinctura  Humuli,  K  S,)  is  not  an  eligiUo 
preparation,  being  too  feeble  and  uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  The 
usual  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms. 

The  Tincture  of  Lupulin  (TiNCTURA  LuPULlN-fi,  U.S)  is  mow 
efficient,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  when  the  alcoholic  ingre- 
dient is  not  objectionable.  The  dose  for  ordinary  purposes  is  one 
or  two  fluidrachms. 


The  two  tonics  last  treated  of  owe  their  special  virtues  to  tbe 
peculiarity  of  their  respective  active  principles.  There  are  two 
substances  of  minor  importance,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  vii' 
tues,  which,  if  the  claim  be  admitted,  must  rank  in  the  same  caJs- 
gory.  I  allude  to  the  dogwood  and  willow  barks.  It  is  true  thit 
these  have  a  portion  of  tannic  acid  associated  with  the  bitter  prin* 
ciple;  but  it  is  not  to  this  that  the  remedial  effects  ascribed  to  them, 
and  to  which  they  mainly  owe  what  reputation  they  possess,  ott 
be  attributed,  any  more  than  the  characteristic  remedial  propeitiei 
of  Peruvian  bark  can  be  attributed  to  the  tannic  acid  which  it  abo 
contains.  If  they  have  special  virtues,  these  reside,  in  all  probi- 
bility,  in  their  bitter  principle;  and  the  medicines,  therefore,  miy 
be  appropriately  considered  here. 

1.  DOeWOOD.  —  CoRNus  Florida.  U.  S. 

This  is  the  bark  of  Cornus  Florida^  or  common  dogwood,  a  smaB 

indigenous  tree,  remarkable  for  its  conspicuous  white  flowers,  whidi 

render  it  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  forests  in  the  spring; 

as  its  glossy -red  fruit,  and  leaves  beautifully  tinted  by  the  frost,  do^ 

in  the  autumn.    The  bark  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  rool» 

stem,  and  branches;  but  that  of  the  root  is  preferred.    It  is  is 

pieces  of  various  size,  partially  or  completely  rolled,  sometimel 

with  and  sometimes  without  epidermis,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  I 

feeble  odour,  and  a  bitter,  astringent,  slightly  aromatic  taste.    It  ii 

brittle,  and  yields  a  gray,  slightly  reddish  powder.    Either  wata 

or  alcohol  will  extract  its  virtues.    These  probably  reside  in  a  pe 
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caliar  bitter  principle,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  isolated ; 
Tor  neither  the  comm  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  nor  the  substance  used,  un- 
der the  same  name,  by  the  eclectic  physicians,  so  called,  can  be 
idmitted  to  this  rank.  The  bark  contains  also  tannic  acid,  but 
Dot  in  sufficient  proportion  to  give  it  any  considerable  medicinal 
Ktivity. 

The  effects  of  dogwood  on  the  system,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
tnoed,  are  those  of  a  mild  tonic  and  feeble  astringent.  It  is  said 
to  increase  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat 
)f  the  body ;  but^  so  far  as  known,  it  produces  none  of  those  effects 
upon  the  brain  which  characterize  the  action  of  Peruvian  bark. 
[n  the  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  act  unkindly  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  resembles  most  other  tonics,  when 
too  freely  administered. 

Dogwood  has  been  used  almost  exclusively,  as  a  substitute  for 
Perarian  bark,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fereis;  and,  from  the  amount  of  testimony  in  its  favour,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  it  has  often  proved  efficacious  in  the  former  of 
tee  complaints.  But  it  has  often  also  failed ;  and,  since  the  intro- 
ioction  of  sulphate  of  quinia  into  use,  has  been  little  employed  by 
vegnlar  practitioners. 

It  may  be  used  in  powder  or  decoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
in  intermittents  is  stated  at  a  drachm,  so  repeated  as  to  amount  to 
one  or  two  ounces  between  the  paroxysms.  The  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poia  directs  a  decoction  (Decoctum  Cornus  FLORiDiB,  U.  S.)  to  be 
Burie  by  boiling  an  ounce,  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  ten  minutes.  The 
thole  pint  may  be  taken  in  one  intermission,  in  doses  of  two  fluid* 
ounces.  An  extract  prepared  with  water  or  alcohol,  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  either  of  the  above  forms  with  advantage.  The  pro- 
feBBion  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Dr.  John  M.  Walker,  who  published 

*  thesis  on  dogwood  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1797,  for  what  is 
bown  upon  the  subject. 

The  bark  of  two  other  indigenous  species  of  Cornus,  G.  circinata 

*  round-leaved  dogtoood^  and  G.  sericea  or  swamp  dogwood^  have 
similv  sensible  properties,  and  are  supposed  to  have  the  same 
Biedical  virtues  as  that  of  C.  Florida. 

i  WHLOW  BAKK — Salix.  u.  s. 

The  barks  of  all  the  species  of  willow,  possessing  a  very  bitter 

ttte,  may  be  considered  as  designated  by  the  title  above  given ; 

jr  all  probably  have  identical  properties ;  but  it  is  only  that  of 

16  Salix  alba  which  has  been  recognized  by  our  national  standard. 
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This  is  the  oommon  European  or  white  willow,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  where  it  grows  extensively. 

"When  dried,  willow  bark  taken  from  the  branches  rolls  inlo 
close  quills,  whicli  are  fibrous,  flexible,  and  difficult  to  powder,  li 
has  a  feeble,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  peculiar,  bitt«r,  luitnn- 
gent  taste.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues.  The  active  in- 
gredients are  a  peculiar  principle  called  salidn  and  tannic  acid,  iIm 
iatter  of  which,  however,  though  in  considerable  proportion,  ia  jil^. 
scarcely  safScient  to  entitle  the  medicine  to  rank  among  the  effi« 
cient  astringents.  Salicin  will  be  particularly  noticed  at  the  end  i£i 
thia  article  among  the  preparations  of  the  bark. 

The  effects  of  willow  bark  upon  the  system,  so  far  aa  they  ai 
obvious,  are  those  of  a  mild  tonic  and  astringent;  but  it  probabljf 
also  has  an  antiperiodic  action ;  as  it  has  been  used  with  somv 
success  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents.  Thii^ 
indeed,  has  been  its  chief  employment;  though  it  is  not  withooK 
efficacy  in  relaxed  and  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  as  in  tl 
weakness  of  convalescence,  certain  conditions  of  scrofula,  paasiflR 
hemorrhages,  he.,  in  which  a  alight  astringency  is  indicated  aloni 
with  a  tonic  influence.  Like  many  other  bitters,  it  has  been  nsaa 
as  an  anthelmintic.  The  states  of  preparation  in  which  it  rn^ 
be  used  are  those  of  powder,  infusion  or  decoction,  or  of  salioin. 

The  powder  is  better  borne  by  the  stomach  than  cinchona  ai 
many  other  tonics.  The  dose  of  it  for  other  purposes  than  tho 
of  an  antipcriodio  is  half  a  drachm,  repeated  three  times  a  da,^ 
As  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  inlermittenta,  it  must  be  givf 
during  a  single  intermission,  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  ounces 
which  may  be  distributed  into  doses  of  a  drachm,  repeated  aa  of^aA 
80  may  be  necessary. 

The  infusion  or  decoction  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  oui 
to  the  pint  of  water;  and  the  dose  is  one  or  two  flnidounc 
From  one  to  two  pints  must  be  given  between  the  paroxysms  of  Ml 
intermittent.  The  decoction  has  been  used  aa  a  topical  applioatioo! 
in  indolent,  flabby,  or  foul  ulcers, 

Salicin  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  preparation  in  reference  to  tli 
antiperiodic  effect.  Several  processes  have  been  suggested  for  i| 
preparation.  Among  the  best  is  that  of  Merck.  The  boiling  con- 
centrated decoction"  ia  treatod  with  litharge,  in  order  to  precipitaM 
various  substances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  tl 

licin.     This  principle  remains  in  solution,  probably  holding 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  combination.     The  lead  is  throwtf 
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down  by  the  addition  first  of  salphuric  acid,  and  then  of  sulphuret 
of  barium;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  being  evaporated  and  allowed 
to  cool,  deposits  th^  salicin,  which  is  purified  by  repeated  solution 
and  crystallization.  When  pure,  it  is  beautifully  white,  in  miuute, 
soft,  shining,  slender  crystals,  inodorous,  and  very  bitter,  with  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  bark.  It  melts  at  280^,  and  is  infiammable 
at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  much  more  so  in 
hot  than  oold,  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  or  the 
volatile  oils.  It  is  neuter  in  relation  to  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is 
not  thrown  down  by  any  reagent.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  blood- 
red  colour;  but  a  more  certain  test  is  the  odour  of  meadow-sweet 
{Spirma  ubnaria),  which  it  yields  when  heated  in  solution  with 
chromic  acid;  salicin  beiug  resolved  by  that  acid  into  the  oil  of 
meadow-sweet  or  salicylous  acid,  among  other  products.  Having 
been  employed  to  adulterate  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  some  method  of  detecting  it.  When  taken  inter- 
nally, it  gives  to  the  uriae  the  odour  of  salicylous  acid,  into  which 
it  is  probably  converted  in  its  passage  through  the  system. 

Since  the  discovery  of  salicin,  this  preparation  has  been  almost 
exclusively  used.  At  one  time,  so  favourable  were  the  reports  of 
its  efficacy  in  intermittents,  that  the  hope  was  indulged  that  it 
might  supersede  quinia.  But  further  experience  has  shown  that, 
though  it  will  often  cure  intermittents,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  with 
certainty ;  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that,  when  quinia 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  among  the  best  substitutes  of  vegetable 
origin.  The  dose  as  an  anti periodic  is  from  two  to  eight  grains, 
repeated  so  as  to  amount  to  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  during  the 
intermission.    It  is  less  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach  than  quinia. 


The  substances  which  follow,  belonging  to  the  subdivision  of 
bitter  tonics  of  peculiar  properties,  owe  their  peculiarity  in  general 
to  the  association  of  some  other  active  constituent  with  their  bitter 
principle.  This  associated  constituent  is,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, a  stimulant  volatile  oil.  The  most  decided  exception  to  this 
general  rule  is  afforded  by  the  medicine  immediately  following,  in 
which,  though  a  somewhat  stimulating  volatile  oil  is  always  gene- 
rated, yet,  in  connexion  with  this  oil,  a  powerful  sedative  is  also 
produced,  namely,  hjdrocyanic  acid,  to  which  the  medicine  is 
mainly  indebted  for  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  effects. 
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III.  WILD-CHERRY  BARK 

PRUNUS  VIRGINIAN  A.  U.S. 

Origin.  This  is  the  iDner  bark  of  Gerasus  seroUna,  or  mid-cherry^ 
a  large  indigenous  tree,  growing  abundantly  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  The  officinal  name  originated  in  the  mistaken 
supposition,  that  the  Prunus  Virginiana  of  Linnsaus  was  the  tree  in 
question ;  whereas,  according  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  that  title  reallj 
belongs  to  the  choke-cherry  (^Cerasus  Virginiana  of  the  N.  Americu 
Flora),  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  inhabiting  the  Northern  States.  The 
bark  is  obtained  from  the  root,  stem,  and  branches  of  the  tree;  bnt 
that  from  the  root  is  preferred.  It  should  be  collected  in  the  &II, 
when  it  is  strongest.  The  recently  dried  bark  is  more  efficaciooi 
than  that  which  has  been  long  kept. 

Sensible  Properties.  Wild-cherry  bark,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is 
usually  destitute  of  epidermis,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  brittle^ 
and  easily  pulverized,  yielding  a  fawn-coloured  powder.  When 
fresh,  or  treated  with  water,  it  has  the  odour  of  peach-leaves.  The 
taste  is  agreeably  bitter,  astringent,  and  somewhat  aromatic  It 
yields  its  bitterness  to  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown 
colour  like  that  of  Madeira  wine. 

Active  Chnstituents.    Among  the  active  principles  existing  in  tlie 
bark  are  amygdaUn  and  tannic  acid.    There  is  probably  also  some 
tmulsin^  a  kind  of  nitrogenous  or  albuminous  matter,  found  in 
the  bitter  almond,  where  it  plays  an  essential  part  in  change^ 
analogous  if  not  identical  with  those  which  are  now  to  be  noticei 
as  occurring  in  wild-cherry  bark.    When  this  bark  comes  in  con- 
tact with  water,  a  reaction  takes  place,  probably  under  the  inflaenoo 
of  the  emulsin  operating  as  a  ferment,  between  the  water  and  tho 
amygdalin  of  the  bark,  whereby  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  peca*^ 
liar  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  together 
by  distillation,  constituting  a  product  which  is  probably  identioil 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.    When,  therefore,  wild-cheny 
bark  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  it  is  not  merely  the  amygdalin 
and  tannic  acid  which  act,  but  the  new  product  also,  which  is  essoa- 
tially,  in  relation  to  its  e£fects  on  the  system,  the  hydrocyanic  add; 
for  the  volatile  oil  which  attends  it  has  little  effect     When  the 
medicine  is  taken  in  the  form  of , powder,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  under  the  reagency  of 
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the  water  there.  It  is  a  qaestion  whether  the  bark  does  or  does 
not  contain  a  bitter  principle  distinct  from  amygdalin.  I  believe 
that  it  does  so,  not  only  from  its  tonic  effects,  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  either  to  the  volatile  oil  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  from  an 
experiment  made  at  my  reqnest  by  Professor  Procter,  which  ap- 
pears to  determine  the  question.*  Though  boiling  water  will  ex- 
tract the  active  matters  existing  in  the  bark;  yet  cold  water  is 
medicinally  the  best  solvent;  for  the  emulsin  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  inert  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  consequently  prevented. 

BfftdU  on  thit  System,  Wild-cherry  bark  is,  through  its  bitter 
principle,  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  digestive  and  probably  to  the 
nntritive  function;  while  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  evolved  by  the 
reaction  of  water  upon  the  amygdalin,  renders  it  sedative  to  the 
nervous  system,  and,  when  freely  taken,  to  the  general  circula- 
tion. Dr.  Eberle  states*  that,  in  his  own  person,  he  has  "  several 
times  reduced  his  pulse  from  seventy-five  to  fifty  strokes  in  the 
minute  by  copious  draughts  of  the  cold  infusion,  taken  several 
times  a  day,  and  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days."  {Mat.  Med. 
and  Tkerap.,  4th  ed.,  i.  801.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  joint  tonic  and  sedative  properties 
of  this  bark  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  general 
debility,  with  enfeebled  digestion,  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  excessive  frequency  of  pulse.  Long  before  its  chemi- 
cal peculiarities  were  discovered,  experience  had  established  this 
application  of  the  remedy.  In  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, it  has  for  many  years  been  a  favourite  in  this  country, 
and,  before  cod-liver  oil  came  into  notice,  was  probably  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  single  medicine.    It  was  employed  not  only  in 

*  A  portion  of  the  bark  was  exhausted  bj  alcohol,  and  the  tinotnre  evaporated 
U>  an  extmct.  This  contained  tlie  amygdalin,  and  whatever  bitter  matter  and  tan- 
nic acid  existed  in  the  bark.  The  extract  was  triturated  with  water,  and  with 
gelatin  to  remove  the  tannic  acid.  The  liqnor  being  then  filtered,  was  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  the  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  containing  of  course  the  emulsin 
neeessajj  for  causing  reaction  between  tlie  amjgdalin  And  water.  A  strong  odour 
of  bjdroc janic  acid  was  produced,  which  had  not  previously  existed  in  the  solution 
of  the  alcoholic  extract.  As  the  emulsin  was  in  excess,  the  whole  of  the  amygda- 
lin most  have  been  destroyed.  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  and 
mixed  with  water.  Sweet  almond  emulsion  now  added  generated  no  more  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  there  was  none  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  pixxluct ;  yet  the  taste 
was  decidedly  bitter,  proving  the  existence  in  the  bark  of  a  bitter  principle  distinct 
from  amygdalin. 
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the  adraaceJ  stages  when  hectic  fever  haJ  set  in,  but  from  tbs 
begianing,  and  often  as  a  preventive,  in  cases  in  which  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  disease  seemed  to  be  displayed.  It  was  given  wilfc 
the  view  of  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  and  8yst«E| 
generally,  and  thereby  modiiying  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  and 
was  preferred  to  other  tonics,  because  it  was  thought  to  produes,' 
these  effects  with  less  danger  of  undue  excitement.  Now  that  il  it^ 
known  to  be  positively  sedative  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  nervou 
system,  we  can  better  understand  its  usefulness  in  that  complainl 
In  other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  presenting  a  similar  complio^ 
^tion  of  debility  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  functions  with  fra 
quency  of  the  pulse,  it  is  equally  indicated.  Few  remedies  w| 
better  adapted  to  hectic  fever,  from  whatever  source  it  may  pn^ 
ceed.  In  the  debility  of  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  otb< 
severe  acute  diseases,  when  attended,  as  it  often  is,  with  nighM 
sweats,  a  freqaent  pulse,  and  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  or  oth«^ 
functional  nervous  disorder,  the  wild-cherry  bark  is  also  an  ezoel- 
lent  remedy.  Perhaps  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  may  contribQlH 
to  its  usefulness  in  correcting  the  excessive  sweating  in  these  case^! 
but  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute  much  to  it  in  estimating  ti 
virtues  of  the  bark. 

It  has  been  recommended  also  in  simple  di/spepsia,  and  as  I 
antiperiodio  in  intermiUeiiU ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  pure  bitters,  and  in  the  latter,  though  sometimes  successfiij^ 
it  very  often  also  fails,  and  is  not  comparable  in  efficacy  with  Peruf 
vian  bark.  It  may  be  employed,  however,  in  cases  of  convai 
lescence  from  miasmatic  fevers,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  tendeiK^ 
to  relapse,  and  in  which  a  long  continuance  of  the  preventive  i 
fluence  may  be  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  predispositioo.' 
In  such  cases,  though  less  effectual  than  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  r 
perhaps  be  safer. 

I  have  employed  the  remedy  much  in  fvncCional  and  orgi 
disease  of  the  heart,  attended  with  a  frequent,  perhaps  irregular,' 
but  rather  feeble  pulse,  with  an  anemic  or  otherwise  debilitated' 
state  of  system;  and  consider  it  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  such' 
cases,  combined,  if  anaamia  exist,  with  the  use  of  the  chaIybeat«aJ 
As  the  infusion,  however,  contains  tannic  acid,  it  is  better  not  tt^ 
add  the  preparation  of  iroti  to  it,  but  to  administer  the  two  sepa- 
rately. 

Administration.    The  bark  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pow*' 
der,   infusion,  or  syrup.     The    powder  is   seldom   used,  because 
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less  convenient,  more  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and  less  likely 
to  undergo  those  chemical  changes  which  are  essential  to  the  cha- 
racteristic effects  of  the  remedy.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to 
a  drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  Infusion  made  with  cold  water  (Ikfusuic  Pruni  Yiroinianjb, 
{7.&)  18  the  most  appropriate  form.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  is  best  prepared  by  the  , 
process  of  percolation.  Any  one  can  perform  this  process.  Intro- 
doce  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  rather  coarsely  powdered,  into  a  com- 
mon funnel,  pack  it  somewhat  closely,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of 
cold  water;  the  point  of  the  funnel  being  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  a  glass  decanter.  When  the  water  has  all  passed,  pour  it  back 
into  the  funnel,  and  repeat  this  measure  until  the  liquid  acquires 
tbe  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  Two  flUidounces  of  the  infusion,  thus 
prepared,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  fre- 
quently when  a  strong  impression  is  desired. 

A  Stfrup  (Sybupus  Pruni  Virginian-*,  U.  S.)  is  directed  by  our 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation,  and,  where  there  is  no 
contraindication,  from  delicacy  of  stomach  or  other  cause,  to  the  use 
of  so  much  saccharine  matter,  may  be  substituted  without  disad- 
vantage for  the  infusion.  The  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce,  to  be 
repeated  as  directed  for  the  other  forms. 

Wild-cherry  bark  §)iould  not  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture, extract,  or  decoction.  In  reference  to  the  two  latter,  inde- 
pendently of  the  chemical  objection  above  stated,  there  is  another 
in  the  volatile  character  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  if  formed, 
would  be  driven  off,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  processes  for 

their  preparation. 

♦ 

IV.  CHAMOMILE. 

ANTOEMIS.   U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  The  chamomile  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  flowers  of 
A^iihemis  nobilisj  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in 
Europe,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  use.  Though  it  has  been 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  none  of  the  chamomile  of  the  shops  is 
produced  in  this  country.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  me<^licinal 
properties;  but  it  is  only  the  flowers  that  are  ofBcinal.  They  are 
imported  from  Germany  and  England. 
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the  advanced  stages  when  hectic  fever  had  set  in,  but  from  t])|. 
beginning,  and  oflen  as  a  preventive,  in  cases  iu  which  a  stniw 
tendency  to  the  disease  seemed  to  be  displayed.  It  was  given  wi|h 
the  view  of  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  orgaus  and  eystut 
generally,  and  thereby  modifying  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  and. 
was  preferred  to  other  tooics,  because  it  was  tUougbt  to  produo 
these  eftecta  with  less  danger  of  undue  excitement.  Now  that  it  ii. 
known  to  be  positively  sedative  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  nervov 
aystem,  we  can  better  understand  its  usefulness  in  that  corapUin^ 
In  other  forms  of  scro/nbus  diae'iae,  presenting  a  similar  complietj 
Hion  of  debility  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  functionu  with  fri 
quency  of  the  pulse,  it  is  equally  indicated.  Few  remedies  an 
better  adapted  to  hectic  fever,  from  whatever  source  it  may  prqj 
ceed.  In  the  debility  of  convalescence  from  fevers,  and  otha 
aevere  acute  diseases,  when  attended,  as  it  ofWn  is,  wilb  nigjbt 
sweats,  a  frequent  pulse,  and  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  or  othaf 
functional  nervous  disorder,  the  wild-cherry  bark  is  also  an  excels 
lent  remedy.  Perhaps  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  may  coDtribaUj 
to  its  usefulness  in  correcting  the  excessive  sweating  in  these  case^ 
but  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute  much  to  it  in  estimating  tbf; 
virtues  of  the  bark. 

It  has  been  recommended  also  in  simple  dyspepsia,  and  as  I8.' 
antiperiodic  iu  intermiUenU ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  much  inferiofi 
to  the  pure  bitters,  and  in  the  latter,  though  sometimes  successful 
it  very  often  also  fails,  and  is  not  comparable  in  elBcacy  with  Fern; 
vian  bark.  It  may  be  employed,  however,  in  cases  of  conv^ 
lescence  from  miasmatic  fevers,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  tendencj^ 
to  relapse,  and  in  which  a  long  continuance  of  the  preventive  jit 
fluence  may  be  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  predispositioiu' 
In  such  cases,  though  less  effectual  than  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  maf 
perhaps  be  safer. 

I  have  employed  the  remedy  much  in  functional  and  organH 
disease  of  the  heart,  attended  with  a  frequent,  perhaps  irregular, 
but  rather  feeble  pulse,  with  an  anemic  or  otherwise  debilitatfiit 
state  of  system ;  and  consider  it  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  siie^' 
cases,  combined,  if  aniemia  exist,  with  the  use  of  the  chalybeate*'! 
As  the  infusion,  however,  contains  tannic  acid,  it  is  better  not  W 
add  the  preparation  of  iroli  to  it,  but  to  administer  the  two  sepal-, 
rately. 

Administration.  The  bark  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, infusion,  or  syrup.     The   powder  is   seldom    used,  because 
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less  oonvenient,  more  apt  to  oppress  the  stomacb,  and  less  likely 
to  undergo  those  chemical  changes  which  are  essential  to  the  cha- 
racteristic effects  of  the  remedy.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to 
a  drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  Infuuim  made  with  cold  water  (Ikfusuic  Pruni  Yirginianjb, 
{71/81)  is  the  most  appropriate  form.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  is  best  prepared  by  the  , 
process  of  percolation.  Any  one  can  perform  this  process.  Intro- 
dace  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  rather  coarsely  powdered,  into  a  com- 
mon funnel,  pack  it  somewhat  closely,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of 
cold  water;  the  point  of  the  funnel  being  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  a  glass  decanter.  When  the  water  has  all  passed,  pour  it  back 
into  the  funnel,  and  repeat  this  measure  until  the  liquid  acquires 
the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  Two  flUidounces  of  the  infusion,  thus 
prepared,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  fre- 
quently when  a  strong  impression  is  desired. 

A  Syrup  (Sybupus  Pruni  Virginian-*,  U.S.)  is  directed  by  our 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation,  and,  where  there  is  no 
contraindication,  from  delicacy  of  stomach  or  other  cause,  to  the  use 
of  so  much  saccharine  matter,  may  be  substituted  without  disad- 
vantage for  the  infusion.  The  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce,  to  be 
repeated  as  directed  for  the  other  forms. 

Wild-cherry  bark  §)iould  not  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture, extract,  or  decoction.  In  reference  to  the  two  latter,  inde- 
pendently of  the  chemical  objection  above  stated,  there  is  another 
ia  the  volatile  character  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  if  formed, 
would  be  driven  off,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  processes  for 

their  preparation. 

♦ 

IV.  CHAMOMILE. 

ANTHEMIS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  The  chamomile  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  flowers  of 
AiUhemis  nobilis,  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in 
Europe,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  use.  Though  it  has  been 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  none  of  the  chamomile  of  the  shops  is 
produced  in  this  country.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  medicinal 
properties;  but  it  is  only  the  flowers  that  are  ofBcinal.  They  are 
imported  from  Germany  and  England. 
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the  advanced  stages  when  hectic  fever  had  set  in,  but  from  tbe 
beginning,  and  often  as  a  preventive,  in  cases  in  which  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  disease  seemed  to  be  displayed.    It  was  given  with 
the  view  of  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  organs  and  system 
generally,  and  thereby  modifying  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  and 
was  preferred  to  other  tonics,  because  it  was  thought  to  prodooe 
these  efiTects  with  less  danger  of  undue  excitement.    Now  that  it  is 
known  to  be  positively  sedative  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  nervous 
system,  we  can  better  understand  its  usefulness  in  that  complaint 
In  other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease^  presenting  a  similar  complica- 
tion of  debility  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  functions  with  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  it  is  equally  indicated.    Few  remedies  are 
better  adapted  to  hectic  fever ^  from  whatever  source  it  may  pro- 
ceed.    In   the  debility  of   convalescence  from  fevers,   and  other 
severe  acute  diseases,  when  attended,  as  it  often  is,  with  nigh^ 
sweats,  a  frequent  pulse,  and  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  or  other 
functional  nervous  disorder,  the  wild-cherry  bark  is  also  an  excel- 
lent remedy.    Perhaps  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  may  contribote 
to  its  usefulness  in  correcting  the  excessive  sweating  in  these  cases; 
but  I  am  not  inclined  to  attribute  much  to  it  in  estimating  the 
virtues  of  the  bark. 

It  has  been  recommended  also  in  simple  dyspepsia^  and  as  an 
antiperiodic  in  intermittents ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  pure  bitters,  and  in  the  latter,  though  sometimes  successfoli 
it  very  often  also  fails,  and  is  not  comparable  in  efficacy  with  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  may  be  employed,  however,  in  cases  of  conva- 
lescence from  miasmatic  fevers,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  relapse,  and  in  which  a  long  continuance  of  the  preventive  in- 
fluence may  be  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  predisposition. 
In  such  cases,  though  less  effectual  than  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  may 
perhaps -be  safer. 

I  have  employed  the  remedy  much  in  functional  and  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  attended  with  a  frequent,  perhaps  irregular, 
but  rather  feeble  pulse,  with  an  anemic  or  otherwise  debilitated 
state  of  system;  and  consider  it  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  sodi 
cases,  combined,  if  anasmia  exist,  with  the  use  of  the  chalybeateSi 
As  the  infusion,  however,  contains  tannic  acid,  it  is  better  not  to 
add  the  preparation  of  iroti  to  it,  but  to  administer  the  two  sepa- 
rately. 

Administration.    The  bark  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, infusion,  or  syrup.     Tbe   powder  is  seldom   used,  because 
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s  oonyenient,  more  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and  less  likely 
)  undergo  those  chemical  changes  which  are  essential  to  the  cha- 
acteristic  efiects  of  the  remedy.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to 
t  drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  Infusion  made  with  cold  water  (Infusum  Pbuni  Virginianjb, 
V,S)  is  the  most  appropriate  form.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  Iialf  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  is  best  prepared  by  the  , 
process  of  percolation.  Any  one  can  perform  this  process.  Intro- 
dooe  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  rather  coarsely  powdered,  into  a  cbm- 
mon  fannel,  pack  it  somewhat  closely,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quart  of 
edd  water;  the  point  of  the  funnel  being  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  a  glass  decanter.  When  the  water  has  all  passed,  pour  it  back 
into  the  funnel,  and  repeat  this  measure  until  the  liquid  acquires 
tbe  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  Two  flUidounces  of  the  infusion,  thus 
pi^red,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  fre- 
qoeDtly  when  a  strong  impression  is  desired. 

A  Syrup  (Syrupus  Pruni  Virginian-«,  U.S.)  is  directed  by  our 
Pbarmacopoeia.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation,  and,  where  there  is  no 
ooQtraindication,  from  delicacy  of  stomach  or  other  cause,  to  the  use 
of  BO  much  saccharine  matter,  may  be  substituted  without  disad- 
TiQtage  for  the  infusion.  The  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce,  to  be 
repeated  as  directed  for  the  other  forms. 

Wild-cherry  bark  §)iould  not  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  tine- 
tare,  extract,  or  decoction.  In  reference  to  the  two  latter,  inde- 
pendently of  the  chemical  objection  above  stated,  there  is  another 
in  the  volatile  character  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which,  if  formed, 
'oold  be  driven  oflF,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  processes  for 

Aeir  preparation. 

♦ 

IV.  CHAMOMILE. 

ANTHEMIS.   U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  The  chamomile  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  flowers  of 
\nihemis  nobilis,  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in 
Qrope,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  use.  Though  it  has  been 
troduced  into  our  gardens,  none  of  the  chamomile  of  the  shops  is 
'educed  in  this  country.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  medicinal 
operties;  but  it  is  only  the  flowers  that  are  officinal.  They  are 
iported  from  Germany  and  England. 
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Varieties.  The  flowers  of  chamomile  are  compound,  consist'mn 
in  their  perfect  stntc,  of  a  central  yellow  disk,  with  a  circle  of  whita 
ray  florets  around  it.  There  are  two  varieties,  distinguished  u  tbc 
single  and  double;  the  former  retaining  their  yellow  ceatral  6i»k 
florets,  the  latter  having  had  these  converted  by  cultivation  iotft 
white  ray  fioreta.  But  the  distinction  is  not  precise;  for  there  ja  % 
large  proportion  oF  the  flowers  in  which  this  conversion  is  iooon^ 
piete;  and,  as  found  in  the  shops,  there  is  generally  a  mixture  of  thk 
single  and  double  flowers,  and  others  in  the  intermediate  state.  Ivi 
most  parcels,  as  brought  to  this  country,  the  double  or  white  floweitf 
greatly  ^predominate.  The  single  or  yellow,  however,  are  moiti 
odorous,  and  more  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  because  the  volatile 
oil  upon  which  these  properties  depend,  is  much  more  abundant 
the  central  or  yellow  florets. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  odour  of  chamomile  is  fragrant  axA 
peculiar,  the  taste  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  aromatic.  It  yieUtf 
these  properties,  and  its  medical  virtues,  to  water  and  alcohoL 

Active  Omstitueiits.  With  a  minute  proportion  of  tannic  aci^ 
which  ta  therapeutically  of  no  account,  the  flowers  contain  a  biUeK 
principle  and  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  medical  virtues  depends 
It  is  said  that  they  yield  also,  on  distillation,  in  very  small 
portion,  a  substance  resembling  valerianic  acid. 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  chnmo- 
mile  is  a  mild  tonic,  operating  like  the  simple  bitters,  but  wii 
a  somewhat  more  excitant  influence  on  the  stomach,  owing  to  il 
volatile  oil.  In  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  prove  emetic,  more  so  prolni 
bly  than  the  simple  bitters,  which  it  resembles  in  its  tonic  eJ 

Therapeutic  Application.  Chamomile  has  been  employed  aa  R 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  tl 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Roman  chamimiile.  It  is  partio* 
larly  adapted  to  cases  of  general  debility,  in  which  the  stomaell 
participates  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  organs.  The  gentle 
stimulant  influence  of  its  volatile  oil  on  the  stomach  renders  K 
peculiarly  applicable  under  such  circumstances.  Hence,  it  is  muoi 
used  in  the  convalescence  from  acute  febrile  diseases.  Id  milf 
dyspepsia,  with  defective  appetite,  flatulent  eructations,  or  sligM 
colicy  pains  from  wind  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  often  li4 
given  with  advantage.  Its  general  mildness  and  harmlessni 
adapt  it  to  those  slight  cases  of  debility,  frequently  occurrina| 
especially  in  sedentary  females,  in  which  stronger  medicines 
scarcely  required,  and  might  prove  hurtful. 
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By  the  ancients  it  was  need  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fevers,  and  continued  to  be  esteemed  among  the  most  valuable 
lemedies  in  that  complaint^  down  to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
Fenivian  bark.  Even  after  that  period,  it  long  continued  to  retain 
same  reputation  as  a  febrifuge,  being  employed  in  cases  which 
Teasted  the  bark,  and  especially  in  the  remission  of  remittent 
fcvars,  before  the  febrile  phenomena  of  the  paroxysms  had  suf- 
ficiently subsided  to  justify  the  use  of  the  more  powerful  anti- 
periodic  But,  since  the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  quinia  into 
use,  this  application  of  chamomile  has  been  generally  abandoned; 
18  it  is  now  understood  that,  in  miasmatic  remittents,  when  there  is  a 
Boffideot  abatement  of  the  fever  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  bitter 
to&ics,  quinia  may  almost  always  be  used,  with  equal  safety,  and 
nstly  greater  effect  In  cases,  however,  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fever,  distinctly  paroxysmal,  in  which  circumstances  may 
prevent  the  employment  of  cinchona  or  its  preparations,  large 
dnoghts  of  warm  chamomile  tea,  given  immediately  before  the 
piroxysm,  the  patient  being  kept  warm  in  bed,  will  sometimes  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  fever,  either  by  operating  as  an  emetic, 
or  by  a  joint  tonic  and  diaphoretic  action. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  large  doses,  chamomile  is  apt 
tOTomit  To  produce  this  effect,  however,  it  should  be  given. in 
&  form  of  warm  infusion,  and  in  large  draughts,  so  as  to  aid  the 
nKdicine  by  the  nauseating  effects  of  tepid  water.  It  may  fre- 
<pently  be  employed  with  advantage,  in  this  way,  in  cases  of  gastric 
Bpaem  arising  from  undigested  food  or  other  irritating  matters  in 
the  stomach,  and  attended  with  sensations  of  nausea,  or  ineffectual 
dbrts  to  vomit.  Indeed,  in  any  case  of  irritable  stomach,  when 
t)ttt  organ  seems  unable  wholly  to  free  itself  from  its  contents,  it 
oty  very  properly  be  aided  by  large  draughts  of  warm  chamomile 
tei  In  febrile  and  bilious  diseases,  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of 
i^etching  from  the  presence  of  acrid  bile  in  the  stomach,  which  may 
Aqs  be  promptly  relieved.  The  tea  is  often  also  administered 
tk)Dg  with  other  emetics,  or  shortly  afterwards  when  they  are 
tardy,  in  order  to  promote  their  action,  or  to  render  it  more  easy 
to  the  patient,  by  giving  the  stomach  a  greater  bulk  to  act  upon. 

The  flowers  w^re  formerly  much  used  externally  with  hot  water, 
10  the  way  of  fomentation,  or  as  a  sort  of  cataplasm  inclosed  in  a 
flannel  bag.  They  add  nothing  to  the  virtues  of  the  hot  water; 
but,  in  the  latter  case,  may  be  useful  by  absorbing  the  liquid. 
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Administration.     Chamomile  U  given  in  powder,  iofuaion,  or  c; 
tract;  and  the  volatile  oil  is  sometimes  separately  administeri.il. 

The  powder  was  formerly  given  occasionally,  with  a  view  W  thi 
antiperiodtc  eftijct,  in  doaea  of  from  half  a  drachm  lo  a  drachrn, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  oroftener  if  required.  As  a  mem 
tonic,  its  dose  may  be  stated  at  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  bat  it  it 
almost  never  administered  in  this  way.  The  flowers  themselves  &i 
sometimes  chewed  by  dyspeptic  persons,  and  by  those  who  wish  to 
break  themselves  of  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  by  substitutii^;' 
a.  more  innocent  substance  in  its  place. 

The  Ii)/itsioii  (Infusum  Ajjthemidis,  U.S.)  ia  made  in  the  proi- 
portion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water.  When  time  ia  allowad> 
for  a  suliicient  maceration,  cold  water  ia  preferable  to  hot  as  tbt 
menstruum,  as  it  yields  an  infusion  more  acceptable  at  once  to  tbt 
palate  and  the  stomach ;  but  in  case  of  haste,  boiling  water  may  \)9 
used;  and,  with  the  view  to  its  oraetic  operation,  the  latter  is\ 
decidedly  preferable,  and  the  infusion  should  be  taken  warm.  Ttw 
dose  as  a  tonic  is  a  wineglasaful,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  WliM^ 
given  to  aid  emetics,  a  small  bowlful,  containing  from  six  to  tweli^ 
fluidouncea,  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  required. 

The  extract,  as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
an. eligible  preparation;  as  tho  volatile  oil  is  driven  off  in  the  e 
poration,  and  the  remaining  bitter  substance  is  in  no  respect  sapi 
rior  to  tho  simple  bitters.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  used  aaai 
addition  to  laxatives  or  metallic  tonics,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  othei 
medicines,  given  in  the  pilular  form.  The  efi'ects  of  the  chamomill 
may  be  obtaineil,  if  desired,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  volatiM 
oil;  or  an  extract  may  be  prepared  containing  most  of  the  volatilfl 
oil,  by  macerating  the  flowers  in  cold  water,  and  evaporating  iij 
vacuo.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  the  strength  beiof 
about  double  that  of  the  flowers. 

The  decoction  was  formerly  used  as  an  external  fomentation,  as  n 
enema,  or  as  a  local  application  to  flabby  or  indolent  ulcers;  but  ha 
been  abandoned,  because  in  no  respect  preferable  lo  the  iofuuoi^ 
and  inferior  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  portion  of  the  volatile  o 
must  be  driven  ofi'  in  its  preparation. 

The    Volatile   Oil  (Oleum  Anthemidis,   Land,)  is  ocoasionaUj 
prescribed.     It  ia  obtained   by  distillation  with  water  from  tt 
flowers.     As   first  procured,  it  has  a  sky-blue  colour,  which   ■ 
changed  by  time  to  yellow  or  brown.    Its  odour  is  that  of  ch,-Lmfll 
mile,  its  taste  pungent  and  aromalic.     It  is  stiinulaut  to  the  sU>- 
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macb,  and  may  be  given  in  gastric  pains  of  a  purely  functional 
diuracter,  and  in  flatulence,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  drops.  It  is 
aoroetimes  associated  with  purgatives  to  prevent  griping. 

Otber  species  of  Anthemis  have  been  used.  A,  Cotulayinay-weedy 
« wild  chamomile^  which  grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  common  weeds  in  our  public  roads,  has  virtues  ana- 
logous to  those  of  A.  nobilis,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  very  unplea* 
Biat odour,  is  little  if  at  all  used  with  us.  In  Europe  it  is  said  to  be 
occasionally  employed  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue. 
Our  national  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  it,  in  the  secondary  list, 
utder  the  name  of  Cotula, 


V.     THOROUGH  WORT,  or  BONESET. 

EUPATORIUM.  U.S, 

Oriffin.  This  consists  of  the  leaves  and  flowering*tops  of  Eupa- 
^um  ferfolkitum^  an  indigenous,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant, 
glowing  abundantly,  usually  in  clusters,  in  low  moist  grounds,  in 
iDOBt  parts  6f  the  United  States.  All  portions  of  the  plant  are 
Dwdicinal.  It  is  in  flower  from  July  to  October,  and  should  be 
collected  during  that  period. 

Sensible  Properties.     Boneset  is   sometimes  kept  in  the   shops 

ii  bunches,  sometimes  in  small  oblong  packages,*  in 'which  it  is 

nwch  broken  up.    In  the  former  state,  it  may  be  known  by  its 

perfoliate  and  decussating  leaves,  and  by  its  flattish,  dense  summit 

of  white,  almost  feathery  flowers.    The  leaves  may  be  considered 

-   18  consisting  of  two,  joihed  at  their  base,  where  they«are  perforated 

bj  the  stem.    Each  leaf  is  broadest  at  the  base,  long,  narrow,  and 

grtdually  tapering  to  a  point,  serrate  on  the  edges,  wrinkled,  whit- 

iA  below  and  green  above,  and  hairy.    The  pairs  are  so  placed  on 

tbe  stem,  that  each  one  is  at  right  angles  with  the  one  above  and 

below  it.    The  odour  is  feeble,  yet  distinct,  and  the  taste  strongly 

bitter  and  peculiar.    It  yields  its  sensible  and  medicinal  properties 

lo  water  and  alcohol. 

Active  Constiiuenis.    Little  is  known,  positively,  on  this  point. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bitterness  resides  in  one  or  more 

proximate  principles;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 

isolated.    From  the  smell,  it  may  be  inferred  to  contain  a  small 

proportion  of  volatile  oil,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have  beSn  esta- 
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blialied  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bickley.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Pharn^ 
xxvi.  495,)  The  meJicine  is  placed  next  to  chamomile,  (nore  tttm 
its  analogy  to  that  medicine  in  eflects,  than  from  any  known  r«- 
Bemblaace  in  composition. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Eupatonum,  in  moderate  doses,  prodacei 
on  the  system  eSecta  like  those  of  the  simple  bitters;  but  saperaddi 
lo  these,  especially  when  taken  in  warm  iofuBioD,  and  somewhat 
freely,  a  decided  diaphoretic  action.  It  is  said,  also,  sometimes  to 
be  diuretic,  and,  in  large  doses,  proves  emetic  and  laxative.  It  i» 
among  the  remedies  derived  from  the  aborigines,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  popular  use,  and  thence  into  the  hands  of  the  profession. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Eupatorium  may  be  given,  like  tho 
simple  bitters,  in  pure  dyspepsia  or  general  debilily ;  but,  being 
more  liable  than  they  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  probably  lou 
efficient  as  a  mere  tonic,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  them, 
unless  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  idiosyncrasy 'or  prejudice. 
Dp.  Burgon,  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  preferred  it  to  all 
other  tonics,  ih  the  loss  of  appetite  incident  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholin 
drinks.  (.4m.  Med.  Record.,  iii.  331.)  Dr.  Eberle  found  it  peculiarly 
iisefiil  in  the  indigestion  of  old  people,  in  whom,  whife  it  restored 
tone  to  the  stomach,  it  rendered  the  skin  soft  and  comfortable. 
(Jfo(.  Med.  and  Therap.,  4tli  ed.,  ii.  219.) 

But  its  highest  reputation  has  been  as  a  fdirifuge.  From  the 
inaugural  dissertation  of  Dr.  Anderson  (New  York,  1813),  it  » 
appear  to  have'been  employed  with  very  great  success,  in  the  tre 
ment  of  intermittents,  in  one  of  the  New  York  hospitals. 
quent  observation  of  its  effects  has  proved  lass  favourable;  am 
employed  as  a  mere  antiperiodic,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  pn 
scribing  bark^ar  quinia  in  the  intermissions,  it  cannot  be  relied  q 
But  I  have  known  it  to  supersede  the  paroxysms  of  intermitt' 
fever,  when  given  in  emetic  doses,  in  the  state  of  strong  tepid  i. 
sion,  shortly  before  the  period  for  the  return  of  the  chills;  and  £ 
jointly  with  this  method  of  exhibition,  it  bo  administered  in  mcK 
rate  doses,  at  short  intervals,  during  the  apyrexia,  there  is  1 
doubt  that  it  will  often  prove  successful.  Still,  it  is  greatly  ii 
to  sulphate  of  quinia  in  certainty,  while,  in  its  effects  as  thus  usa 
it  is  much  more  disagreeable.  It  may  be  very  approprintehd 
tried  iu  obstinate  and  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  intermitt 
fever,  in  which  quinia  has  become  offensive  to  the  patient,  \ 
inoperative  from  repetition.     The  same  remarks  are  applicable  i 
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its  oomparatiye  efficacy  in  remittents;  in  which,  however,  its  tend- 
ency to  produce  perspiration  is  somewhat  in  its  favoas. 

It  was  recommended,  by  Drs.  Bard  and  Hosack,  in  yellow  fever 
(fiberle,  hc.ciL);  and  has  been  used  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  in 
low  fevers,  and  typhoid  pneumonia;  but  its  special  merits  in  these 
iSections  are  at  best  equivocal,  and  it  is  now  seldom  employed. 

Perhaps  its  best  application  is  to  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  affec- 
(wru,  more  particularly  the  epidemic  catarrh  or  influenza^  which  is 
freqaently  attended  with  an  asthenic  state  of  system,  calling  for 
supporting  measures.  The  most  effectual  method  of  employing  it, 
in  tbese  cases,  is,  very  soon  after  the  attack  of  the  disease,  to  ad- 
minister it  freely  at  bedtime,  in  the  form  of  hot  infusion,  the  patient 
being  well  covered,  so  as  to  provoke  copious  and  ]|isting  perspira- 
tion; and,  if  vomiting  should  take  place,  the  effect  would  be  more 
certain.  In  the  morning,  the  disease  will  often  be  found  to  have 
been  arrested,  or  very  much  moderated;  and  afterwards  the  medicine 
may  he  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  so  as  not  to  nauseate. 
Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Therapeutics  (2d  ed^  i.  888),  speaking  of  its 
employment  in  a  species  of  influenza  which  had  prevailed  many 
years  previously  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  pain*  attending  it,  was  commonly  denominated  break-bone 
/nvr,  states  that,  from  its  prompt  success  in  relieving  this  symptom, 
it  acquired  the  popular  name  of  bonesetj  by  which  it  is  still  known. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  epidemic  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Chapman 
^as  that  described  by  Dr.  Rush  as  having  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
ittthe  summer  and  autumn  of  1780,  called  break-bone  fever,  from 
4e  violence  of  its  pains,  but  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, was  the  disease  since  better  known  under  the  name  of  dengue. 
This  bci  would  suggest  a  trial  of  eupatorium  in  that  very  painful 
q>iclemic  disease. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  the  medicine  is  said  to  have  proved  useftll; 
tod,  in  the  atonic  variety,  occurring  in  feeble  constitutions,  without 
plethora,  it  might  be  very  properly  tried,  with  a  view  to  its  con- 
joined tonic  and  diaphoretic  effects. 

ThoDgh  said  to  have  been  advantageously  employed  in  obstinate 

cataDeous  diseases,  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  its  efficacy,  except 

in  so  far  as  it  may  operate,  like  any  other  tonic,  in  promoting 

the  general  health.    The  same  may  be  said  of  its  remedial  powers 

in  dropsy,  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

Administration.    As  an  antiperiodic  or  tonic,  the  medicine  may 
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be  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  or  more; 
but  it  is  very  little  used  in  this  form. 

The  Infusion  (Infusum  Eupatorii,  U.  S)  is  a  more  eligible  pre- 
paration. It  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of 
water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  repeated 
more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  circumstances;  three  or  foar 
times  a  day,  as  a  tonic,  in  chronic  cases;  and  every  hour,  two,  or 
three  hours,  as  an  antiperiodic,  or  joint  tonic  and  diaphoretic,  in 
those  more  acute.  When  its  emetic  effect  is  wanted,  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  the  hot  infusion  may  be  given  at  a  draught. 

A  watery  extract  has  been  used  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  grains. 

Several  other  species  of  Eupatorium  have  been  employed.  Among 
our  indigenous,  species,  E.  purpureum^  or  gravel  root^  has  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  and  is  said  to  be  diuretic.  B.  teucrtfolium^  or 
wild  horehound^  corresponds  with  the  officinal  species  in  propertiee, 
though  less  powerful;  and  E,  aromaticum  is  considered,  among  the 
so-called  eclectic  physicians,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  a  number  of 
diseases.  The  root  of  E.  Cannabinum  was  formerly  used  in  Europe 
as  a  purgative;  and  E,  Aya-pana,  of  Brazil,  resembles  the  bonesetj 
but  is  weaker. 


VI.   VIRGINIA  SNAKEROOT. 

SERPENTARIA.    U.  S.,  Lond^  Ed^  Dvb. 
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Origin,  This  consists  of  the  roots  of  Aristolochia  Serpentaxia^ 
Aristolochia  reticulata^  and  probably  several  other  analogous  specieB 
of  the  same  genus,  all  of  them  small,  indigenous,  herbaceous  perefr  j 
nials,  growing  in  the  woods  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Westert  J 
Sljates;  A.  Serpentaria  abounding  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Virginiii 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c.;  A.  reticulata  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the 
neighbouring  regions. 

Sensible  Properties,    The  root   consists  of  a   short,  contorted,  - 
knotty  head,  with  numerous  long,  slender  fibres  or  rootlets  pro* 
ceeding  from  it,  which  are  oflen  more  or  less  interlaced,  as  thl 
medicine  is  found  in  the  shops.    The  roots  of  A.  reticulata  are 
straighter,  thicker,  and  less  flexible  than  the  others,  and  cooad* 
quently  much  less  interlaced.    The  colour  is  at  first  yellowish,  bat . 
becomes  brownish  by  time;   the  odour  is  strong,  aromatic,  and 
agreeable ;  the  taste  very  bitter,  aromatic,  and  somewhat  camphor- 
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OI1&  The  root  yields  its  senaible  properiieB  and  medical  virtaes  to 
water  and  aloobol. 

Aiciiv€  Oim^ituaUtif  Theae  are  a  pecaliar  bitter  principle^  and  a 
peeoliar  volatile  oil,  whioh  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 

AduUeraiumB.  Oocasionally,  the  roots  of  J^pigelia  Marilomdiea^ 
and  tbe  yoong  roots  of  Polygala  Senega^  are  mixed  with  ser- 
pentaria,  bnt  probably  not  by  design.  They  aro  distingQishable 
by  the  total  want  of  the  odoar  and  taste  of  the  genuine  root 

EfftOM  on  As  Sfpkm.  Serpentaria  is  a  stimolating,  diaphoretic 
tonic;  owing  its  tonic  properties^  which  are  probably  identical  with 
those  of  the  simple  bitters,  to  its  bitter  principle,  and  its  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic  influence  mainly  to  its  volatile  oil.  Taken  inter- 
nally, it  sharpens  the  appetite,  hastens  the  digestive  process,  in- 
oreases  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  warmth  of  skin,  and  occasions^ 
DOl  unfirequently,  either  diaphoresis  or  diuresis;  being  disposed  to 
produce  tbe  former  effect,  if  given  in  warm  infusion  while  the  pa- 
tieot  is  well  covered  in  bed,  and  the  latter,  if  in  powder,  or  cold 
infusion,  while  he  is  walking  about  and  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
taken  in  over-doses,  it  may  produce  nausea,  griping  pain  in  the 
liowela,  even  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and  will  sometimes  cause  pain 
or  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  with  disturbed  sleep. 

2%«nrpeul&  Afflicaiioru  Virginia  snakeroot  baa  been  known  as 
a  medicine  from  an  early  period  of  tbe  settlement  of  this  country. 
Like  others  of  our  valuable  indigenous  remedies,  it  origiDally 
attracted  notice  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents;  and,  as  such, 
is  alluded  to  in  a  work  by  Dr.  J.  Comutus,  published  at  Paris  in 
1635  (W.  P.  C.  Barton,  Ytg.  Mai.  Mtd.  of  iheU.S^  ii.  48);  but  tbe 
first  known  mention  of  it  was  by  Thomas  Johnson,  an  apothecary 
(£  London,  in  an  edition  of  Gerarde*s  Herbal,  published  in  1688 
(Pereira,  Mat  MecLt  ii*  1299).  Its  supposed  efficacy  in  the  poison 
of  aerpentfl^  led  naturally  to  its  use  in  low  and  malignant  febrile 
diseases,  in  which  the  blood  was  believed  to  be  poisoned;  and,  by 
an  easy  transition,  it  came  to  be  employed  in  other  fevers,  in  which 
this  malignant  type  was  not  presented.  It  is  favourably  spoken  of 
by  many  of  the  medical  writers  of  the  last  century.  Among  others, 
Sydenham  recommended  it  as  an  addition. to  Peruvian  bark,  or  as 
a  cheap  substitute  for  that  medicine  in  the  tertian  a^ue.  Its  real 
value  is  now  probably  better  known  than  formerly.  It  is  simply 
tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  with  a  tendency  to  produce 
perspiration,  generally  acceptable  to  the  stomach  in  moderate  dopes, 
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snd  probably  without  speciai  influence  oa  the  brain  or  nervous 
system. 

It  may  be  employed  in  pure  dyspepsia,  attended  with  a  degree 
of  debility  calling  for  something  more  stimulating  than  the  mraple 
bitters,  and  especially  where  there  ia  a  dispoaitiou  to  dryness  of 
the  surface;  but  its  most  appropriate  application  continues  to  be 
that  for  which  it  was  early  recommended,  to  the  treatment,  namely, 
oi  fevtrs  of  a  low  or  typitoui  rJinraeter,  or  disposed  to  take  00  that 
character.     Whenever  any  febrile  disease  begins  to  exhibit  this 
tendency,  and  stimulation  is  demanded,  serpentaria  is  one  of  the 
first  medicines  to  which  we  may  liave  recourse,  provided  the  rto- 
mach  be  wholly  free  from  inflammation,  or  vascular  irritation.     It 
may  be  used,  therefore,  with  the  condition  of  stomach  mentioned, 
in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  when  passing  from  the  6rst  stage  of  ex- 
citement into  that  of  debility,  in  protracted  remittent  fever 
ing  a   low  character,  in   typhoid   pneumonia,  and   in   smallpa 
scarlatina,  malignant   sore  throat,  and  erysipelas,  under   simi] 
circumstances.     But  it  should  be  understood  that,  in  none  of  tfat 
affections,  does  it  possess  any  specific  curative  powers,  that  itcal 
act  merely  as  a  tonic  and  gentle  stimulant,  and  that  it  should  be  u« 
only  as  an  adjuvant  in  very  serious  cases,  being  alone  wholly  incoil 
petent  to  the  support  of  the  system  under  powerful  depreaeiil 
influences.     Tn  many  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  very  properly  us 
ciated  with  Peruvian  bark  or  quinia. 

From  my  own  observation,  I  should  infer  that  serpentaria  pa 
sesses  no  peculiar  antiperiodic  power,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefof 
be  relied  on  for  breaking  the  course  of  an  intermittent  or  remittd 
fever;  but  in  either,  it  may  be  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  quini 
when  the  system  is  feeble,  and  the  stomach  somewhat  insusoeptiUi 
The  association  of  serpentaria  with  Peruvian  bark  has  long  been 
habit  among  practitioners.  It  exists  in  the  compound  tmcture.  i 
Pennt'on  bark  of  the  British  and  American  Pharmacopteiaa, 
known  under  the  name  of  HiLthavi'i  tincture  of  bark. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  of  serpentaria  "that  it  is  admirably  suited  to 
cbeck  vomiting,  and  to  tranquillize  the  stomach,  especially  in  bilioi 
cases."  {Elem.  of  Therap.,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  ii.  434.) 

Adminiatxplion.    The  medicine  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  given  i 
powder.    The  Infusion  CInflsl'm  Serpentaria  U.S),  made  in  the 
proportion  of  kal/'  an  otuxx  to  n  piiU  of  boiling  water,  is  the  prepa — 
ration  ordinarily  used.     There  is  an  oflicinal    Tincture  (TuicnJUL. 
Skbpestabi^  U.S.),  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  water. 
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The  dose  of  the  fowdsr  is  fix>m  ten  to  thirty  grains;  that  of  the 
in/uniDfty  one  or  two  fluidonnces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  foar  times  a 
day  in  chronic  cases,  every  hoar,  two,  or  three  hoars,  in  acute.  Of 
the  tineture^  which  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  stomachic 
addition  to  other  medicines,  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 


•  Vn.  MYRRH. 
MYRBHA.  U.S^  LoncL,  ML,  Dub. 

Origin.  Myrrh  is  a  concrete  exudation  from  BaUamodendran 
Myrrha^  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
North-eastern  Africa.  Two  commercial  varieties  were  formerly 
brought  into  market,  one  from  the  ports  of  Egypt  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  other  from  the  ports  of  India ;  both,  however,  being 
originally  obtained  from  the  same  neighbourhood.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Turkey  and  India  myrrh.  The  former 
wfs  much  purer  and  finer  than  the  latter,  because  selected  with 
greater  care,  in  reference  to  its  more  expensive  carriage.  At  pre- 
sent both  kinds  are  imported  from  India,  whither  they  are  taken 
by  Arab  vessels  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Sensible  Properiiea.  Myrrh  is  in  small  fragments,  irregular  or 
rounded,  like  tears,  or  in  larger  masses,  as  if  consisting  of  the  smaller 
agglutinated  together.  The  best  specimens,  formerly  called  Turkey 
myrrh,  are  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow,  or  reddish-brown  colour,  often 
powdery  on  the  surface,  and  translucent.  The  larger  agglutinated 
pieces  exhibit  various  shades  of  colour.  The  inferior  kinds,  for- 
merly known  as  India  myrrh,  ai*e  in  very  irregular  lumps, 
of  a  dark  colour,  opaque,  and  full  of  impurities.  Myrrh  is  bri^ 
tie,  with  a  shining  fracture.  The  powder  of  the  best  kinds  is 
whitish  or  yellowish- white,  of  the  inferior  darker,  with  a  somewhat 
reddish  hue.  It  is  not  fusible  by  heat,  but  is  inflammable.  The 
odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  fragrant ;  the  taste  bitter,  somewhat 
acrid  or  pungent,  and  aromatic. 

Composition,  and  Relation  to  Solvents.  The  active  principles  of 
myrrh  are  2k peculiar  hitter  resin,  which  has  been  called  myrrliin^  and 
a  volatile  oil.  In  composition  it  is  a  gum-resin,  containing  volatile 
oil,  and  other  ingredients  of  little  or  no  practical  importance. 
Water  dissolves  the  gum  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  vola- 
tile oil;  alcohol  the  resin  and  the  whole  of  the  oil;  and,  as  these 
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and  probably  without  special  influence  on  the  brain  or  nervoiis 
system. 

It  may  be  employed  in  pure  dyspepsia^  attended  with  a  degree 
of  debility  calling  for  something  more  stimulating  than  the  simple 
bitters,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  dryness  of 
the  surface;  but  its  most  appropriate  application  continues  to  be 
that  for  which  it  was  early  recommended,  to  the  treatment,  namelj, 
of  fevers  of  a  low  or  typhoid  character^  or  disp<ised  to  take  on  that 
character.  Whenever  any  febrile  disease  begins  to  exhibit  this 
tendency,  and  stimulation  is  demanded,  serpentaria  is  one  of  the 
first  medicines  to  which  we  may  have  recourse,  provided  the  sto- 
mach be  wholly  free  from  inflammation,  or  vascular  irritation.  It 
may  be  used,  therefore,  with  the  condition  of  stomach  mentioned, 
in  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  when  passing  from  the  first  stage  of  ex- 
citement into  that  of  debility,  in  protracted  remittent  fever  assom* 
ing  a  low  character,  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  in  smallpox, 
scarlatina,  malignant  sore  throat,  and  erysipelas,  under  similir 
circumstances.  But  it  should  be  understood  that,  in  none  of  theh 
affections,  does  it  possess  any  specific  curative  powers,  that  it  eu 
act  merely  as  a  tonic  and  gentle  stimulant,  and  that  it  should  beoael 
only  as  an  adjuvant  in  very  serious  cases,  being  alone  wholly  incoift' 
petent  to  the  support  of  the  system  under  powerful  depreesiDg 
influences.  Tn  many  of  these  cases,  it  may  be  very  properly  isw- 
ciated  with  Peruvian  bark  or  quinia. 

From  my  own  observation,  I  should  infer  that  serpentaria  pos- 
sesses no  peculiar  antiperiodic  power,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore^ 
be  relied  on  for  breaking  the  course  of  an  intermittent  or  remitteflt 
fever;  but  in  either,  it  may  be  conjoined  with  sulphate  of  quinii 
when  the  system  is  feeble,  and  the  stomach  somewhat  insusceptible.  ^ 
The  association  of  serpentaria  with  Peruvian  bark  has  long  been  i 
habit  among  practitioners.  It  exists  in  the  comjxmnd  Undtwt  tf 
Peruvian  bark  of  the  British  and  American  Pharmacopoeias,  betttf 
known  under  the  name  of  HuxlianCs  tincture  of  bark. 

Dr.  Chapman  says  of  serpentaria  'Hhat  it  is  admirably  saitedto 
check  vomiting,  and  to  tranquillize  the  stomach,  especially  in  biliooi 
cases."  {Elem,  of  Therap^  &c.,  2d  ed.,  ii.  434.) 

Administ'qUum.  The  medicine  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  giveaift 
powder.  The  Infusion  (Infusum  Serpentari-B,  U.&\  madeintbe 
proportion  of  ha^  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  the  prepa- 
ration ordinarily  used.  There  is  an  officinal  Tmeture  (Tnicnjll 
Serpentarls,  U.  S.\  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  water. 
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pnraloid  expectoration;  and,  when  these  affections  are  associated, 
the  indications  for  its  nse  are  still  stronger.  But  particular  care 
moat  be  taken  that  the  stomach  is  in  no  degree  phlogosed  when  it 
is  administered.  It  has  been  much  used  in  phthisis;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  known  it  to  be  of  material  service  in  that  com- 
plaint; while  it  has  often  done  harm  bj  disturbing  the  stomach. 
It  is  seldom  given  alone.  In  anemic  states  of  the  system  with 
amenorrhoea,  it  is  often  combined  with  one  of  the  preparations  of 
iron,  and,  if  there  be  constipation  at  the  same  time,  or  a  tendency 
to  it,  with  aloes  or  rhubarb. 

Being  a  local  stimulant,  myrrh  has  been  much  used  externally 
in  foul,  flabby,  or  indolent  ulcers,  as  a  mouth  wash  in  spongy  or 
ulcerated  gums,  and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerous  affections  of  the  fauces. 
For  these  purposes,  the  powder  is,  in  external  ulcers,  simply  sprin- 
kled on  the  diseased  surface,  or  applied  in  the  form  of  an  oiD^ 
ment;  in  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  is  employed  rubbed  up 
with  water. 

Administration.  Myrrh  may  be  administered  in  powder,  pill,  or 
emulsion,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  the  simple 
form  of  powder^  it  is  little  used. 

Nor  is  it  often  given,  uncombined,  in  the  form  of  pill ;  but 
it  enters  into  several  ofRcinal  combinations  in  this  form.  Such  are 
the  Pilulm  Aloes  et  Myrrhee  formerly  called  Rufus*s  pills^  Pil.  Ferri 
Oomp^j  Pil,  Oalbani  Comp,^  and  PiL  Rhei  Cump,^  of  the  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  under  the  heads  of  their 
prominent  ingredients  respectively. 

Emulsion  is  the  form  of  administration  most  frequently  used.  It 
should  be  made  by  selecting  the  finest  pieces,  powdering  them,  and 
rubbing  the  powder  up  thoroughly  with  such  a  proportion  of 
water,  that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  may  contain  the  dose  of 
the  gum-resin  which  it  may  be  desired  to  exhibit.  If  an  alkaline 
carbonate  be  indicated  at  the  same  time,  its  addition  will  tend  to 
facilitate  the  preparation.  The  noted  anti-hectic  ryjixture  of  Dr. 
Griffiths,  formerly  very  popular,  and  still  considerably  used  in 
chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  and  the  hectic  fever  of  pulmonary 
complaints,  is  made  of  those  ingredients,  with  the  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  which  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  through  the 
leagency  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  used.  The  Midxira  Ferri  Com- 
posita  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  an  imitation  of  this  preparation. 

Decoction  is  not  an  appropriate  mode  of  preparing  myrrh;  though 
it  is  directed   by  the  Dublin  College,  and   the  gum-resin  is  an 
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two  are  the  active  principles,  alcohol  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
menstruum.  But  when  the  gum-resin  is  rubbed  with  water,  it  reft* 
dilj  forms  a  white  or  yellowish-white  opaque  emulsion,  in  which  the 
resin  and  oil  are  held  in  suspension  by  the  gummy  matter  dissolved 
in  the  water;  and,  though  a  portion  of  the  resin  soon  subsides,  tbe 
mixture  is  sufficiently  permanent,  or  so  easily  rendered  uniform  bj 
shaking,  that  this  form  is  usually  preferred  for  the  administration 
of  the  medicine.  Alkalies  unite  with  the  resin,  and  render  it  much 
more  soluble  in  water;  so  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  alh* 
line  carbonate  in  forming  the  emulsion,  this  is  rendered  of  easier 
preparation,  and  more  permanent.  The  volatile  oil  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  gum-resin  by  distillation. 

Efftcis  on  t/ie  System.  Myrrh  acts  on  the  system  probably  as  a 
simple  bitter  tonic  through  its  resin,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  cir- 
culation through  its  volatile  oil.  It  has  no  special  influence  on  the 
brain  or  nervous  system  generally ;  but  is  supposed  to  ha?e  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  the  lungs  and  uterus,  stimulating  their  fano- 
tions  respectively,  and  consequently  acting  as  an  expectorant  and 
emmenagogue.  When  swallowed  in  small  doses,  it  increases  the 
appetite,  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  invigo^ 
ates  digestion,  as  well  probably  as  the  vital  functions  generally. 
In  larger  quantities,  it  increases  the  pulse,  produces  a  glow  over 
the  system,  and  operates  generally  as  a  mild  arterial  stimulant  la 
over-doses,  it  irritates,  or  may  even  inflame  the  stomach,  and  gives 
rise  to  general  febrile  phenomena. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Myrrh  has  been  known  as  a  medicine 
from  the  earliest  records  of  our  science.  It  is  now  probably  less 
esteemed  than  formerly,  but  is  still  much  employed,  and  is  not 
without  valuable  powers.  As  a  tonic  simply,  it  is  not  often  ased; 
being  too  stimulating,  and  too  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  if  ifaii 
be  at  all  disposed  to  be  so  affected,  or  to  augment  any  existing  irri* 
tation  or  inflammation.  But  in  a  perfectly  sound,  though  weakened 
state  of  the  stomach,  with  a  languid  condition  of  the  functiotf 
generally,  it  may  be  given  advantageously;  and  especially  whai, 
with  this  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  there  coexists  eithet 
amenorrhcea,  or  a  chronic  bronchial  inflammation  with  profuse 
expectoration,  or  both  these  conditions  jointly.  The  particular 
affections,  therefore,  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  are  chlorosis  in 
females  with  amenorrhcea,  and  chronic  bronchitis  in  the  old  or  debili* 
tated,  with  or  without  hectic  fever,  but  with  copious  and  especially 
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pomloid  expectoration;  and,  when  these  alTections  are  associated, 
the  indications  for  its  nse  are  still  stronger.  But  particular  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  stomach  is  in  no  degree  phlogosed  when  it 
is  administered.  It  has  been  much  used  in  phthisis;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  known  it  to  be  of  material  service  in  that  com- 
plaint; while  it  has  often  done  harm  by  disturbing  the  stomach. 
It  is  seldom  given  alone.  In  anemic  states  of  the  system  with 
amenorrhoea,  it  is  often  combined  with  one  of  the  preparations  of 
iron,  and,  if  there  be  constipation  at  the  same  time,  or  a  tendency 
to  it,  with  aloes  or  rhubarb. 

Being  a  local  stimulant,  myrrh  has  been  much  used  externally 
in  foul,  flabby,  or  indolent  ulcers,  as  a  mouth  wash  in  spongy  or 
ulcerated  gums,  and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerous  affections  of  the  fauces. 
For  these  purposes,  the  powder  is,  in  external  ulcers,  simply  sprin- 
kled on  the  diseased  surface,  or  applied  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment; in  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  is  employed  rubbed  up 
with  water. 

Adminiairation,  Myrrh  may  be  administered  in  powder,  pill,  or 
emulsion,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  the  simj>le 
form  of  powder^  it  is  little  used. 

Nor  is  it  often  given,  uncombined,  in  the  form  of  pill;  but 
it  enters  into  several  officinal  combinations  in  this  form.  Such  are 
the  Pilulm  Aloes  el  Myrrhee  formerly  called  Rvfua'a  pills^  Pil.  Ferri 
Oo7np.y  Pil,  Oalhani  Comp.^  and  PiL  Rhei  Oump,^  of  the  U.S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  under  the  heads  of  their 
prominent  ingredients  respectively. 

Emnhion  is  the  form  of  administration  most  frequently  used.  It 
should  be  made  by  selecting  the  finest  pieces,  powdering  them,  and 
rubbing  the  powder  up  thoroughly  with  such  a  proportion  of 
water,  that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  may  contain  the  dose  of 
the  gum-resin  which  it  may  be  desired  to  exhibit.  If  an  alkaline 
carbonate  be  indicated  at  the  same  time,  its  addition  will  tend  to 
facilitate  the  preparation.  The  noted  anti-hectic  mixture  of  Dr. 
Griffiths,  formerly  very  popular,  and  still  considerably  used  in 
chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  and  the  hectic  fever  of  pulmonary 
complaints,  is  made  of  those  ingredients,  with  the  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  which  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  through  the 
leagency  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  used.  The  MIstura  Ferri  Com- 
posita  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  an  imitation  of  this  preparation. 

Decoction  is  not  an  appropriate  mode  of  preparing  myrrh;  though 
it  is  directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  and  the  gum-resin  is  an 
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ingredient  in  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  of  the  British  Fluu> 
maoopceias.  But  little  of  the  active  matter  of  the  gam*re8in  can 
exist  in  the  former  preparation.  In  the  latter,  the  resin  may  be 
dissolved  bj  means  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  nsed. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  (Tinctuba  Mybbels,  U.  S.\  though  little  ased 
internally,  is  often  employed  locally  as  a  stimulant  to  indolent  and 
foul  ulcers,  to  promote  the  exfoliation  of  bones,  and,  diluted  witb 
water,  as  a  mouth- wash  or  gargle,  in  spongy  gums,  aphthous  sore 
mouth,  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  &uces.  When  mixed 
with  water,  it  becomes  turbid  by  the  separation  of  the  resin.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 


There  are  several  other  stimulant  tonibs,  which  owe  their  virtaei 
to  bitter  principles  and  volatile  oils,  but,  having  little  to  recommeod 
them  beyond  those  in  more  general  use,  and  not  being  at  present 
much  employed,  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  a  snlwr- 
dinate  position.  Such  are  angttstura^  cascarilla^  contrayerva^  Knprm- 
luood,  tansy f  and  horehound,  A  brief  notice  will  suffice  for  each  of 
these. 

1.  AHOTTSTTTBA  BABX.— Angustuba.  U.S,— Cvsp ASIA,  Lml 

This  is  the  bark  of  the  Oalipea  officinalis  of  Hancock,  a  small  tree 
growing  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  taken  first  to  the  town  of  Angustura  upon  tin 
Orinoco,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  it  enters  into  gene* 
ral  commerce. 

Properties.  It  is  in  pieces  of  various  length,  usually  shor^ 
slightly  rolled  or  nearly  flat,  thin,  with  edges  pared  obliquely,  efr 
ternally  covered  with  a  soft,  yellowish-gray  or  whitish  epidaniiiil 
internally  yellowish,  and  when  pulverized  yielding  a  pale-ydlov 
powder.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour  becoming  fainter  with  age,  andi 
bitter,  slightly  aromatic,  and  adhesive  taste,  leaving  a  sense  of  pu* 
gency  on  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

Active  Constituents.  These  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  bitter  prindpb 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  called  angusturin  or  eusparin^  a  tod 
hiUer  resin^  a  soft  acrid  resin^  and  a  volatile  oil;  but  it  may  be  qMi- 
tioned  whether  the  bitter  resin  referred  to  may  not  owe  its  taste  to 
an  unseparated  portion  of  the  proper  bitter  principle.  The  soft 
resin  is  probably  the  oxidized  volatile  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Angustura  was  employed  by  the 
aboriginesi  who  appear  to  have  made  it  known  to  the  early  settlers. 
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From  the  oontinent  it  passed  to  the  West  Indies;  &nd  was  not  in- 
tiodaoed  into  Europe  till  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  since. 
Its  efibcts  on  the  system  are  those  of  a  stimulant  tonio,  in  small 
doses  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  bat  in  larger  apt  to  vomit  and 
purge.  Its  tonic  property  depends  probably  on  the  bitter  principle, 
the  stimulant  on  the  volatile  oil.  It  has  no  special  infloence  on  the 
hnda  or  nervous  system.  In  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  in  intermittent  and 
renodttent  fevers,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  very  efficacious  in  the 
bilious  malignant  fevers  of  those  latitudes.  Experience  in  Europe 
has  not  proved  fitvourable  to  its  claims  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  it 
probably  possesses  no  peculiar  property  of  this  kind.  Though  it 
has  succeeded  in  arresting  some  slight  cases  of  ague  and  fever, 
which  almost  anything  capable  of  impressing  the  system  at  all  will 
occasionally  do,  yet  in  the  more  obstinate  kinds  it  has  &iled,  and 
certainly  can  be  relied  upon  in  none.  Another  application  made 
of  it  has  been  to  the  treatment  of  bilious  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
ss  they  occur  in  tropical  countries,  and  it  may  have  been  usefbl  as 
a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  some  of  those  cases ;  but,  in  the  diseases 
as  they  occur  with  us,  it  would  in  general  probably  do  more  harm 
than  good.    It  is  little  used  in  thb  country. 

A<bninuifation.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains.  The  Infusion  {Infusum  Angusturm^  U.  S.)  is, 
however,  preferred.  It  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces. 
The  TmdrMft^  which  has  been  dropped  from  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
lias  been  retained  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  under  the  name  of 
Tbidxifra  Outparim.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  The 
doses  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

False  Anqustuba  Bark.  Under  this  name,  a  bark,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  product  of  Strychnos  Nuz  Vomica,  has  sometimes 
been  sold  for  genuine  Angustura  bark,  with  fatal  efibcts.  This  could 
only  happen  before  attention  had  been  called  to  the  suligeot.  Such 
a  mistake  would  be  unpardonable  now;  for  there  is  little  real  re- 
semblance between  the  two  barks,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
slightest  caution  should  be  observed.  In  this  country,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  substitution  has  ever  taken  place.  I  have  never 
seen  false  Angustura  bark  in  the  United  States,  except  parcels 
which  have  been  sent  hither  as  specimens.  It  is  not  used  in  medi- 
cine, but,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  brucia,  and  probably  also 
strychnia,  it  might  be  employed  for  the  extraction  of  those  principles. 
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S.  CASCABILLA.  U.  S^  Land.,  JEd,  Dub. 

Cascarilla  is  the  bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  a  small  West  Indit 
shrab,  inhabiting  especially  the  Bahamas,  and  abundant  in  the  little 
island  of  Eleateria,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 

Properties.  It  is  in  small  quills  or  pieces  of  quills,  from  three  or 
four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  down  to  the  smallest 
fragment.  Sometimes  it  is  in  pieces  curved  longitudinally,  and  ap- 
pearing as  if  shaved  from  the  stem,  having  now  and  then  portions 
of  the  wood  attached  to  their  inner  surface.  Externally  the  bark  is 
invested  with  a  whitish  or  grayish- white  epidermis,  which,  however, 
is  sometimes  wanting,  in  which  case  the  surface  of  the  proper  barir 
presents  a  dark-brown  colour.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a  chooolafis 
colour,  and  the  fracture,  which  is  short  and  abrupt,  is  reddish-brown 
The  odour  is  agreeably  aromatic  and  increased  by  friction;  the 
taste,  warm,  spicy,  and  bitter.  When  burnt,  the  bark  emits  u 
odour  resembling  that  of  musk,  though  not  so  strong,  and  mon 
agreeable.  On  this  account,  it  is  used  for  fumigation ;  and  smoken 
sometimes  add  it  to  their  tobacco.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water 
or  alcohol,  but  more  completely,  it  is  said,  to  a  mixture  of  the 
two. 

Active  Constituents,  These  are  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  called 
cascarilliiij  and  a  volatile  oil  which  is  abundant,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  distillation. 

Jledical  Properties  aiid  Uses.  The  first  account  of  the  use  of  cii* 
carilla  dates  as  far  back  as  about  the  year  1690.  It  was  for  a  time 
a  very  popular  rem&ly  in  Europe,  having  been  seized  upon,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bark,  by  many  who  were  prejudiced  against  that  remedy; 
and  its  febrifuge  virtues  were  for  some  time  in  high  esteem.  It  carne^ 
however, at  length  to  be  estimated  at  its  true  value;  and  at  present 
is  considered  nothing  more  than  a  mild  aromatic  tonic,  usoillj 
aooeptaUe  to  the  stomach,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  predominuxse 
of  its  aromatic  properties,  deserving  perhaps  better  to  rank  in  thil 
division  of  the  tonics,  than  among  the  bitters.  When  smoked  in 
connexion  with  tobacco,  it  is  said  to  have  induced  vertigo  and  in- 
toxication ;  but,  admitting  this  efecr,  which,  however,  is  doubtfiol, 
it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  casoarllla  itself,  but  to  its  empyren- 
matic  product  The  strong  resemblance  of  its  odonr,  when  burned, 
to  that  of  musk,  ¥roald  justify  an  anempt  to  collect  the  volatile 
products  resulting  from  its  ccmbusiioo.  and  to  asoertain  whether 
they  might  not  also  imitate  :ha:  powerful  antispasmodic  in  its 
effects  on  the  system. 
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The  bark  is  used  chiefly  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  con* 
nected  with  weakness  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  or  in  the  conva- 
lescence from  these  affections.  It  is  a  good  addition  to  more  power- 
tol  tonics. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  The  Infu* 
man  {In/usum  Camxirillm^  U.S.)  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an 
oan^  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  fluid- 
ounces,  repeated  as  usual  with  tonic  medicines.  The  Tindurt  is 
recognized  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  though  not  by  ours.  It 
may  be  added  to  stomachic  or  purgative  infusions  in  the  quantity 
of  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

&  COITKATSBYA.  U.S. 

Contrayerva  is  the  root  or  rhizoma  of  Dorstenia  Goniray&va^  a 
small  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
Peru.  As  in  the  shops  it  is  of  a  somewhat  oblong  shape,  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  rough,  very  hard,  reddish-brown  externally,  pale 
internally,  and  furnished  with  numerous  long,  slender,  yellowish 
radicles,  attached  to  the  lower  part.  The  odour  is  aromatic;  the 
taste  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter.  Boiling  water  or  alcohol  ex- 
tracts its  virtues,  which  probably  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  and  a 
bitter  principle,  though  the  latter  has  not  been  isolated. 

In  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is  gently  tonic,  aromatic,  stimulant, 
and  diaphoretic,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  serpentaria,  but  less 
powerful  as  a  tonic.  It  was  formerly  used  in  low  febrile  diseases, 
disposed  to  assume  a  typhous  or  malignant  character,  in  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea  with  debility,  and  in  other  conditions  supposed  to 
call  for  stimulation;  but  it  has  given  place  to  more  convenient  or 
efficient  remedies,  and  is  now  scarcely  used.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
der is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  An  infusion,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  fluidounces. 

4.  WOKMWOOD.— Absinthium.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed. 

"Wormwood,  as  a  medicine,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  flowering 
tops  of  Artemisia  Absinthium^  the  common  wormwood  of  our 
gardens,  though  a  native  of  Europe.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar 
odour,  and  an  extremely  bitter,  disagreeable,  nauseous  taste.  These 
properties,  as  well  as  its  medical  virtues,  it  imparts  to  water  and 
alcohol.  They  reside  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  a  bitter  princi- 
ple called  afei'^i/Ziin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil^  which,  when  separated 
by  distillation  with  water,  has  a  deep-green,  brown,  or  yellowish 
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colour,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  odour  of  tbe  plant  The 
herb  may  contain  a  little  tannic  acid^  but  not  enough  sensibly  to 
modify  its  effects.  * 

Wormwood  is  a  stimulating  tonic,  resembling  chamomile  in  its 
effects,  but  stronger  and  more  disagreeable.  In  small  doses,  it  op^ 
rates  like  the  simple  bitters;  in  larger,  excites  the  pulse,  inca^eises 
the  heat  of  skin,  produces  headache,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  ban 
exhibited  narcotic  effects.  Its  active  principles  are  no  doab(  «b* 
sorbed,  as  it  renders  the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals  fed  with  it  bitter. 
In  very  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  vomit.  It  is  among  the  medicinei 
used  by  the  ancients,  and,  before  the  discovery  of  Peruvian  bark, 
was  much  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents.  Though 
greatly  inferior  in  antiperiodic  power  to  cinchona^  it  has  some 
efficacy  in  arresting  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  particularly  reoom- 
mended  as  a  preventive.  It  has  been  also  used  as  an  anthelmintic 
and  emmenagogue,  and  probably  has  some  efficiency  in  theie 
respects.  It  is  probably  not  without  a  stimulant  influence  overttie 
nervous  system,  such  as  characterizes  the  antispasmodics  or  neryooi 
stimulants  of  the  classification  adopted  in  this  work ;  and  hence 
may  be  used,  with  hope  of  benefit,  in  some  hysterical  cases,  attended 
with  feeble  digestion,  and  defective  menstruation. 

The  dose  of  tliejx)wder  is  one  or  two  scruples;  that  of  the  m* 
fusion^  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  is  two 
fluidounces.  The  herb  has  been  used  externally  with  hot  water  ai 
a  fomentation,  but  probably  with  little  other  benefit  than  such  ai 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  heat  and  moisture. 

6.  TAH8T.— Tanacetum.  U.S. 

The  tansy,  or  Tanacetum  vulgcnre,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  ittii* 
genous  in  Europe,  but  introduced  into  the  United  States,  where  it 
grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  herbaceotf 
part  is  used.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odour,  which  is  much  dimi- 
nished  by  drying,  and  a  warm,  bitter,  sub-acrid,  aromatic  taste.  Iti 
activity,  which  is  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol,  depends  on  ft 
bitter  ingredient,  and  a  volatile  oil.  There  is  also  a  little  tannic 
acid,  but  insufficient  materially  to  influence  the  operation  of  thi 
medicine.  The  oil  is  greenish  yellow,  and  has  the  characteiistio 
odour  of  the  plant. 

Tansy  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  for  at  least  one  thousand 
years.  It  is  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  supposed  also  to  possess  an- 
thelmintic and  emmenagogue  properties.    In  large  quantities,  it  is 
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1b  tiiajlritf  flsM^  Ih0f  iittygiiFariM  to<)l^^  inflammation 
of  ikm  tlomiDh,  Iqr  iiMftMng  a  oonstent  Tiaonlar  irritation  of  that 
MgMi;  «o0iidll^  thcgr  nay  debilitate  tlie  stomaoh  bj  wearing  out  its 
enitalrililj  tkvongh  overeaaoitement;  and  AMIy,  bj  inoreaeing  the 
aBMOBt  of  feod  digeated,  diejr  niay  lead  to  an  ezoeas  in  the  anpply 
of  kbod|  a  ooneqMDl  plethorio  atite  of  sjatera,  and,  in  ooqmio* 
lioa  wiA  oAer  infliMnoBii  to  tke  gen^vtion  of  a  gouty  diatheaia. 

They  aae  wM  unfteqneady  need  ezternallyy  either  alone,  or  in 
eoifmotiMi  with  other  medioinee^  aa  irritants  to  the  akin,  or  mbe- 
iwieata.  (Bee  Jga^fecwMi.) 

At  Ihey  depend  mainly  fcr  their  effieienoy  apon  the  voJatik  aib 
ttey  oontiini  thoM  afe  often  aeparated  by  diatillation  with  wateri 
and  vary  advastageonaiy  need  w  sabetitotes  fbr  the  aromatiea 
dNaiaelveB.  ^Elieir  eflbota  are  the  aaroe;  bat 'they  require  to  be 
adminiatBred  with  more  oanlaon,  aa  they  are  more  liable  to  prodnee 
aeriona  eflbetSi  if  taken  in  OTor-doaea.  Aa  to  the  modea  of  prepar- 
iqg  the  aroaatio  ?ciktile  oila,  their  ehemioal  eompoaition  and 
raaolione,  the  teeti  of  their  parity,  and  the  general  ralee  regolating 
theb  pharmaeeotieal  management,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the 
U.  &  Diapenaatory. 

AAnmAinaian.  The  aromatioB  may  be  given  in  mbikmee^  or  in 
the  fortna  of  infumtm^  Imefwi^  JhM  eaeiraci^  and  volatile  ail  The 
tmn  of  inftwkm  ia  mnoh  need,  and  genertlly  very  suitable;  but  it 
Aoald  be  remembered  that  water  will  dissoWe  but  a  small  pro* 
{xntion  of  Toiatile  oil,  and,  in  the  oaae  of  those  particular  aromaties 
wUoh  depend  for  their  influence  exclusively  on  the  oil,  the  pro> 
portion  of  the  medicine  to  the  menstruum  should  be  small,  to  avoid 
waate.  Ikeoetion  and  drg  extraei  are  inaf^ropriate  forma;  as  the 
volatile  oil  on  which  their  virtues  depend  is  more  or  less  driven  off 
daring  their  preparation.  In  the  fluid  extraot^  if  properly  made,  the 
oQ  may  be  retained;  and  this  is  often  a  very  convenient  form  for 
van.  Tbidure  in  a  very  appropriate  form,  whenever  the  necessary 
amount  of  alcohol,  used  in  the  preparation,  may  not  be  objectionable. 

The  ^uvmatie  aib  are  fluently  preferred,  in  consequence  of  their 
ksB  bulk,  their  greater  power,  and  their  greater  convenience  of  ad- 
ministration. Some  of  them  may  be  given  undiluted,  simply  drop- 
ped on  sugar ;  but  most  of  them  are  too  pungent  and  powerful  to  be 
exhibited  in  that  way.  They  are,  however,  often  and  very  con- 
veniently exhibited  by  dropping  them  on  sugar,  and  then  mixing 
this  thoroughly  with  water.  The  sugar  enables  the  water  to  hold  » 
the  oil  suspended  sufficiently  long  for  use. 
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tonic,  which,  when  taken  in  warm  infusion,  may  gently  promote  tlie 
cutaneous  and  bronchial  secretions,  and  perhaps  the  uterine,  may 
be  expected  from  horehound,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  at  present 
seldom  used  by  regular  practitioners,  and,  even  as  a  domestic  medi- 
cine, is  chiefly  employed  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  air-passageii 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The 
infusion  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  bot 
water,  and  given  in  wineglassful  doses.  A  syrup  is  often  prepared 
from  it,  and  a  candy  impregnated  with  its  taste  is  sold  in  the  shops; 
both  being  used  for  ordinary  colds. 


3.  Aromatics. 

This  subdivision  of  medicines  is  characterized  by  an  agreeable 
odour  and  taste,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil.  They 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  tonics,  being  more  excitant, 
though  less  so  than  the  class  of  circulatory  stimulants.  Thqf 
do  not  equal  the  bitter  tonics  in  the  property  of  promoting  the 
digestive  and  nutritive  functions.  Their  action,  moreover,  is  more 
speedy,  and  less  durable.  Yet  they  approach  more  closely  to  these 
medicines  than  to  any  other  division  in  the  classification  I  have 
adopted,  and  are  often  used,  in  conjunction  with  tonics,  to  increase 
their  stimulant  influence,  or  in  other  ways  modify  their  action. 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  example  of  Dr.J. 
Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  excellent  system  of  Materia  Medici, 
in  arranging  them  in  the  position  they  here  hold;  guarding  the 
student,  however,  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  them  identical, 
or  even  very  analogous,  in  their  operation,  with  the  bitters. 

Effects  on  the  System,   When  taken  internally,  the  aromatics  coca* 
sion  generally  an  agreeable  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  mode- 
rately increase  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  the  surface,  aad 
often  diffuse  a  pleasant  glow  over  the  system,  without  exhibiting 
any  special  tendency  towards  the  brain  or  nervous  system  gene- 
rally, or  any  particular  influence  over  the  secretions.    They  re- 
semble, in  their  direction  to  the  circulatory  function,  the  medicines 
hereafter  to  be  described  under  the  name  of  arterial  stimulants; 
but  they  differ,  in  being  much  more  powerful,  relatively,  in  their 
local  than  their  general  excitant  effect.    Thus,  to  whatever  surface 
they  are  directly  applied,  whether  the  skin,  the  mouth  and  feuoes, 
or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  they  stimulate  actively 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  part,  and,  largely  used,  cause  high  vascular 
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Titation,  or  even  inflammation.;  while  upon  the  heart  and  general 
iiGdlation  they  produce  little  greater  effect  than  might  be  ascribed 
0  lympathy  with  the  local  excitement.  This  disproportion  in  their 
local  stimulation  may  be  ascribed  to  the  difficult  absorption  of  the 
lohtile  oils,  to  which  they  owe  their  powers.  There  is  a  great 
difibrenoe  in  the  absorbability  of  the  different  volatile  oils.  Some, 
M  those  of  turpentine,  copaiba,  garlic,  &c.,  enter  the  circulation 
with  great  facility,  and  hence  display  considerable  energy  in  their 
aetbn  upon  the  system  generally,  or  on  organs  remote  from  the 
point  of  their  application.  The  aromatic  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  ginger,  peppermint,  &C.,  have,  in  general,  much  less  of  this 
ficilitjr;  and,  though  they  may  act  locally  with  equal  power,  are 
moch  less  diffusible  in  their  effects. 

Id  their  operation  specially  upon  the  stomach  and  other  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  do  not  so  much  invigorate  the  par- 
tieolar  function  of  digestion,  as  produce  a  general  vascular  excite- 
laent  of  the  parts,  attended  with  a  comfortable  or  pleasurable 
tauation,  comparable  to  that  of  a  genial  glow  on  the  surface  of 
the  body.  In  this  plentiful,  but  not  excessive  supply  of  blood, 
thich  is  the  proper  material  for  all  the  functions,  that  of  the  sto- 
Biich  is  in  a  state  to  respond  to  its  special  stimulants;  and  tonics, 
therefore,  will  often  operate  with  greater  energy  than  when  admi- 
mstered  alone.  The  muscular  tissue,  too,  without  being  stimulated, 
asbj  purgatives,  to  an  increase  of  its  regular  peristaltic  action,  is 
yet  pot  into  a  condition  of  greater  power,  and  will  contract  with 
isereased  energy  under  the  special  stimulus  of  distension,  or  with 
i  better  regulated  movement  under  that  of  cathartic  medicine. 
Upon  these  principles  may  be  explained  all  the  peculiar  therapeutic 
vee  of  the  aromatics. 

Therapeutic  Application.    They  are  much  used  as  cordial  stimu- 

httitsto  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  debility  of  these  organs;   and 

IttTe  the  great  advantage  over  the  more  diffusible  stimulants, 

(och  as  alcohol  in  its  different  forms,  that  their  operation  is  limited 

Qttioly  to  the  part.    Given  in  connexion  with  food,  particularly 

with  such  as  may  be  of  difficult  digestion,  they  favour  its  solution 

in  the  stomach,  by  enabling  this  organ  both  to  secrete  the  solvent 

joioe  more  vigorously,  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  to 

perform  its  office  more  efficiently  under  the  stimulus  of  the  nutri- 

neot.    Hence  their  use  as  condiments  in  all  times,  and  in  all  parts 

»f  the  world. 

They  are  given  also  to  relieve  nervous  uneasiness  and  spasmodic 
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pain  of  the  stomach,  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  to  oo^ 
rect  nausea.  AH  these  offices  they  perform  upon  the  principle 
above  stated.  The  nervous  tissue,  duly  supplied  with  blood,  is 
relieved  of  those  irregular  sensations  and  actions  to  wbicb  it  is  80 
liable  when  debilitated,  and  can  better  resist  the  disturbing  infln* 
ence  of  substances  calculated  to  produce  nausea  or  griping  pain. 
The  muscular  coat,  in  the  same  state  of  its  supply,  feels  duly  the 
presence  of  the  distending  flatus,  which  it  now  expels  by  a  vigor- 
ous contraction,  instead  of  being  thrown  by  it  into  those  irregular 
and  vain  contractions  called  spasms.  In  reference  to  this  operation 
of  aromatics,  they  are  called  earminativeSj  a  word  handed  down  fiom 
the  ancients,  who  were  familiar  ¥dth  this  effect,  but  oould  not  so 
satisfactorily  explain  it,  and  therefore  referred  it  to  the  mysterioQi 
influence  of  charms,  and  believed  it  to  be  much  promoted  by 
singing  verses  (carmtna),  during  the  administration  of  the  roediclDei 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  therapeutic  applications  of  aro- 
matics, they  are  used  to  relieve  the  nervous  pains,  spasms,  diaor 
dered  sensations,  and  languor  of  stomach,  attendant  on  dyspepsia  or 
other  debilitated  states  of  the  organ ;  to  correct  flatulence  and  paim 
arising  from  it,  whether  in  the  stomach  or  bowels;  as  anti-emetia 
to  obviate  nausea  or  gastric  irritability  when  purely  nervoas;  and, 
lastly,  to  aid  or  correct  the  operation  of  other  medicines,  or  ftcilitale 
their  administration  by  concealing  or  modifying  their  disagreeabb 
taste. 

They  are  given  with  svbsiances  disposed  to  nauseate^  whether  \s] 
their  taste,  or  their  direct  influence  on  the  stomach,  in  order  to 
obviate  this  effect. 

With  cathartics  they  are  very  often  exhibited,  not  only  in  ^eSB^ 
ence  to  the  influence  just  referred  to,  but  also  to  correct  or  ob?iito 
their  griping  tendency. 

With  tonics  they  are  habitually  administered,  to  cover  their  taate^ 
to  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  to  give  them  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  promotion  of  digestion,  and  to  increaie 
their  stimulant  effect,  when  such  an  increase  is  indicated. 

They  are  corUraindicated  by  existing  vascular  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  by  any  considerable  febrile  ex* 
citement,  in  a  sthenic  state  of  the  system. 

In  very  large  quantities,  some  of  them,  and  all  in  the  concen- 
trated form  of  their  volatile  oil,  are  capable  of  inducing  inRam* 
mation  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  proving  dangerous  if  not  fatal. 

When  abused  as  condiments,  they  may  cause  the  following  evU 
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L   OBANGE-PEEL. 
ATTBANTH  OOBTEX  U.S^  Lmd^  Bif  Dub. 


>  Or^m,  Tfajt  18  Ao  rind  of  tbe  oimnge,  of  which  there  are  two 
kindfii  derived  item  dillbrent  qwoies  or  T^  one 

(Stat  vu^mii  the  bitter,  or  Serille  onnge ;  the  other,  OUrm 
Amttrnfiumj  or  oommoii  iweet  onmge.  Both  ere  nfttiyes  of  Indie 
and  (Siinei  bol'oohiTaled  generally  in  tropical  latitndea. 

SmMhomdOhemioalPniperiin.  The  rind  comdatB.  of  two  parti, 
dm  outer  whkdi  ia  ooloored,  and  the  inner,  white  and  epongy.  In 
the  fimner  esdnaitely  reride  the  yirtnea  of  the  medicine;  and 
jometimea  it  ia  only  the  outer  coating  that  ia  kept  in  the  ahopa. 

The  UUer  erem^ejMd^  which  ia  imported  into  the  United  Statei^ 
la  generally,  aa  fbnnd  in  the  ahopa,  in  vertical  alioee,  though  aome- 
timea  in  thin  parings^  aa  if  out  off  fitnn  the  orange  with  a  knife,  like 
Aa  paring  of  an  apple.  In  the  fbrraer,  the  white  inner  portion  ia 
lelainad,  in  the  latter  ia  wanting.  The  peel  haa  an  agreeable  cha- 
iaolariatio  odour,  and  abitter  taate. 

The  9w$ei  orongefeel  ia  alao  in  yertioal  alicea,  naually  thinner  thai» 
the  other  variety,  with  the  same  cbaraoteriatic  odour,  and  warm, 
iromatie  taate,  but  without  bittemcfla. 

In  both,  there  ia  a  peculiar  rolatile  oil,  which  reaidea  in  diatinot 
eeOa  in  the  rind,  and  may  be  obtained  by  prcsaure  when  the  rind 
m  freah.  In  addition  to  thia,  there  ia,  in  the  bitter  orange-peel,  a 
principle  to  which  it  owea  ita  bittemeaa,  but  which  haa  not  been 
Tully  inreatigated.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  all  the  rirtuea  of 
AepeeL 

Biept  in  moiat  placea,  orange-peel  is  apt  to  apoil,  in  conaequence 
of  the  attraetaon  of  the  inner  spongy  portion  for  moisture.  The 
paringa  keep  better. 

Mtsikal  Effeda  and  Uses.  Bitter  orange-peel  haa  tbe  yirtnea 
of  the  aiomatice  combined  with  thoae  of  the  simple  bitters;  the 
aweet  variety  ia  simply  aromatia  Both  are  mild,  and  the  tonic 
powers  of  the  bitter  are  feeble.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively 
in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  to  render  them  less  disagree- 
able to  the  taate,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  usually 
with  tonice  that  they  are  associated,  as  with  Peruvian  bark,  gen- 
tian, &C.;  or  with  purgatives,  as  rhubarb.    When  with  the  former, 
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A  common  method  of  exhibiting  the  oil  is  in  alcoholic  solation, 
in  the  shape  of  spirits  or  essences.  The  name  spirit^  in  relatioa  to 
the  aromatic  oils,  was  formerly  used  to  designate  preparations  made 
by  exposing  a  mixture  of  the  aromatic  &nd  alcohol  to  distillation; 
the  oil  coming  over  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  It  is  now  also  applied 
to  similar  preparations,  made  either  by  directly  dissolving  the  oil  in 
alcohol,  or  by  distilling  the  oil  and  alcohol  together.  But  to  entitle 
such  a  preparation  to  the  officinal  title  of  spirit,  it  must  be  of  a 
strength  approaching  that  of  the  spirits  made  in  the  origimi 
method.  The  name  of  essences  has  been  popularly  appropriated  to 
stronger  solutions  of  the  oil  in  alcohol ;  generally  of  such  a  strengtli 
as  to  permit  the  preparation  to  be  taken  on  sugar  without  further 
dilution.  These  are  designated  in  the  U.S.  PbarmaoopoBia  as ^ 
tures  of  the  respective  oils.  Thus,  we  have  tinctures  of  the  oil  of  pep- 
permintj  and  oil  of  spearmint;  which  terms,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  as  synonymous  with  essences. 

Another  very  common  and  useful  form  of  exhibition  is  that  of 
the  aromatic  waters.     These  were  originally  made  by  distilling 
water  from  the  aromatic  in  substance;  but  this  method  of  prepi* 
ration  has,  in  the  United  States,  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  for 
the  much  more  convenient  method  of  simply  dissolving  the  oil  in 
water.    When  the  oil  and  water  are  merely  shaken  together,  they 
unite  but  sparingly,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  very  feeble.  Bnt^ 
by  the  intervention  of  some  body  which,  without  being  itself  sola* 
ble,  may,  by  trituration  with  the  oil,  so  divide  its  particles  as  to 
bring  them  into  intimate  contact  with  the  particles  of  water,  when 
the  two  are  shaken  or  rubbed  together,  a  considerable  proportioii 
of  the  oil  is  taken  up;  enough  to  give  a  decided  odour  and  taste, 
and  some  medicinal  activity,  to  the  solution.    The  substance  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose  is  usually  carbonate  of  magnesia;  and  the 
aromatic  waters  of  our  national  standard  are  prepared  in  this  way; 
care  being  always  taken  to  separate  the  insoluble  matter  by  fit 
tration.    The  aromatic  waters  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
given  with  a  view  simply  to  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  oil;  but 
much  more  frequently  they  are  used  as  menstrua  or  vehicles  for 
other  substances,  the  taste  of  which  they  cover,  while  they  often 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 
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L   OBANGE-PEEL. 

ATTBANTH  CX)BTEX  U.S^  Imd^  Bif  Dub. 


'  Origm.  Tfait  k  dM  rind  of  tbe  oimngei  of  whioli  tbere  are  two 
landBf  deriTed  from  diffarent  wp&Am  or  Ttrietias  of  CStras ;  the  one 
(Sinit  pulgtHfiBi  the  hitter,  or  Serille  onnge;  the  other,  OUrrn 
Amttmfiufm,  or  oommon  iweet  orange.  Both  ere  natives  of  Indie 
aod  Qiine»  hot'oohiTated  generally  in  tropical  latitndes. 

AnaOii  md  OhemioalPtcperties.  The  rind  ooneiatB.of  two  parti, 
ike  outer  wfakdi  ia  ooloored,  and  the  inner,  white  and  epongy.  In 
the  fimner  esdneively  xende  the  yirtnea  of  the  medicine;  and 
aometimea  it  la  only  the  outer  ooattng  that  ia  kept  in  the  shops. 

The  KUer  eraa^ejMd^  which  is  imported  into  the  United  State% 
ia  generally,  aa  fbnnd  in  the  shops,  in  vertical  slices,  though  some- 
times in  thin  parings,  as  if  out  off  from  the  orange  with  a  knife,  like 
Ae  paring  of  an  apple.  In  the  fbrraer,  the  white  inner  portion  is 
xelainad,  in  the  latter  is  wanting.  The  peel  has  an  agreeaUe  cha- 
iiaeteriatio  odour,  and  abitter  taste. 

The  9w$ei  orongefeel  is  also  in  vertical  slices,  usually  thinner  iha& 
the  other  variety*  with  the  same  characteristic  odour,  and  warm, 
iromatie  taste,  Imt  without  bitterness. 

In  both,  there  is  a  peculiar  volatQe  oil,  which  resides  in  distinct 
eeOs  in  the  rind,  and  may  be  obtained  by  pressure  when  the  rind 
is  frwh*  In  addition  to  this,  ibere  is,  in  the  bitter  orange-peel,  a 
principle  to  which  it  owes  its  bitterness,  but  which  has  not  been 
fully  investigated.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  all  the  virtues  of 
thepeeL 

Slept  in  moist  places,  orange-peel  is  apt  to  spoil,  in  consequence 
of  the  attraction  of  the  inner  spongy  portion  for  moisture.  The 
parings  keep  better. 

MMkal  Effeda  and  Uses.  Bitter  orange-peel  has  the  virtues 
of  the  aiomatics  combined  with  those  of  the  simple  bitters ;  the 
aweet  variety  is  simply  aromatia  Both  are  mild,  and  the  tonic 
powers  of  the  bitter  are  feeble.  They  are  used  almost  eiclasively 
in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  to  render  them  less  disagree- 
able to  tbe  taste,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  usually 
with  tonics  that  they  are  associated,  as  with  Peruvian  bark,  gen- 
tian, &c.;  or  with  purgatives,  as  rhubarb.    When  with  the  former, 
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the  bitter  variety  should  be  preferred ;  when  with  the  latter,  tbe 
sweet. 

'Orange-peel  is  not  altogether  without  danger  if  abused.  I 
knew  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred,  in  an  infant,  from  swallow* 
ing  considerable  quantities  of  the  fresh  rind.  The  child  died  with 
symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels;  and,  on  examination  after 
death,  the  rind  was  found  impacted  in  the  intestines.  But  Ismhj 
no  means  certain  that  the  oil  contained  in  the  rind  may  not  hxn 
acted  injuriously.  In  Buchner's  Neuea  Hqpertorium  (iL  440-6)in 
given  the  results  of  numerous  observations,  by  Dr.  A.  Imbert-G(W> 
beyre,  of  the  efibcts  of  the  oil  of  hiUer  orange,  among  which  tra 
mentioned  headache,  painful  vision,  buzzing  in  the  ean,  opprearioD 
of  chest,  loss  of  sleep,  and  phenomena  simibur  to  those  of  epikpcio 
spasms.  {CenL  BlaU,  16  Feb.  1854,  S.  128.)  These  symptoms  would 
indicate  the  possession  of  narcotic  properties  by  the  oil. 

Administratum.  The  peel  is  rarely  given  in  substance.  The  dam 
of  the  powder  might  be  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

The  infusian  is  generally  preferred.  When  used  as  an  sdjonil 
or  corrective  of  other  medicines,  the  peel  is  generally  employed  in 
this  form;  half  an  ounce  of  it,  well  bruised,  being  added  to  a  pint  d 
the  liquid.  When  the  other  ingredients  are  prepared  in  decoGtioD, 
the  peel  should  not  be  added  till  the  end  of  the  boiling.  T^ 
British  Colleges  direct  a  Oompound  Infusion  (Infusux  AusahiD 
CoMPOSiTUH,  Lond^  Dub.\  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  of  onng^ 
peel,  two  drachms  of  lemon-peel,  one  draohm  of  cloves,  and  aa 
imperial  pint,  or  twenty  fluidounces  of  water.  This  may  be  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aromatios  (see  page  818X  in  wiD^ 
glassful  doses. 

A  Confection  (CoNFEcno  AuBANni,  U.  S,)  is  prepared  by  sepont- 
ing  the  rind  by  a  grater,  and  incorp<»ating  the  coarse  powder  tbos 
made  with  sugar.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  &x  tonie  and 
purgative  medicines  in  powder. 

An  aromatic  toaier  (AuBANTU  Floris  Aqua,  Lond.\  made  bj 
distilling  water  from  the  fresh  flowers,  is  occasionally  used  u  t 
perfume  in  the  sick  room. 


Other  products  of  the  genus  Citrus  are  occasionally  used  ii 
medicine  for  their  aromatic  properties.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 
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L  UMOV-PEXL. — LiMONis  Cobtbx.  I/.iSL— Limonum  Ck>RTXx. 
Jtond;  JSUL 

This  is  the  rind  of  the  lemon,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  yariety 
of  OUnu  maHeaj  a  nadve  of  Asia^  but  now  cnltiTated  throughout 
the  civilised  wodd,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  conservatories. 
It  has  the  same  aromatic  properties  as  the  orange  peel,  though 
less  agreeable,  and  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  VoloHle  Oil  of  Lemons  (Oleum  Limonis,  U.S.)  is  olten  obtained 
fipom  the  fresh  rind,  either  by  distillation  or  pressure ;  that  procured 
in  the  latter  method  haying  more  exactly  the  odour  of  the  rind, 
though  the  former  is  more  clear.  It  is  used  to  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  other  medicines,  for  which  purpose  a  drop  or  two  may 
be  added  to  a  flnidoonoe  of  a  liquid  for  internal  use,  and  ten  drops 
k>  an  ounoa  of  unctuous  matter  for  outward  application.  It  has 
been  employed,  undiluted,  as  a  local  application  to  the  conjunctiva, 
in  affections  requiring  stimulation ;  being  pressed  from  the  iVesh 
peel  directly  into  the  eye.  It  produces,  however,  excessive  pain, 
and  should  be  used  with  caution. 

1  OIL  OF  BIEOAMOT.— Olium  BiROAMn.  CT./S— Bergamotji 
OixuiLlkL 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression,  or  distillation,  from  the  fresh 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  OUnu  Ltmetta.  It  is  used  chieBy,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, for  the  sake  of  its  very  agreeable  odour;  being  mixed  with 
substances  used  as  liniment  or  ointment,  in  the  same  manner  as  oil 
of  lemons. 


II.  CINNAMON. 

CINNAMOMUM.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Under  the  above  name,  the  U.S.  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  two 
products,  the  proper  cinnamon  gathered  in  Ceylon,  and  another 
kind  brought  from  China,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  cassia.  These  may  be  conveniently  distinguished,  in  reference 
to  their  commercial  origin,  as  Ceylon  cinnafmon  and  Chineee  cinnamon. 
It  is  the  latter  which  is  most  commonly  found  in  our  shops,  being 
biought  to  this  country  directly  from  Canton.  The  former  is  used 
only  in  small  proportion,  and  generally  comes  to  us  by  special  order 
from  England.    Cinnamon  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

Origin.     Ceyhn  cinnamon  is  the  prepared  inner  bark  of  dnna- 
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momum  Zeyhmcum^  a  tree  growing  wild  in  the  East  India  iBlaod 
of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated.  The  tree  has  been  iotro- 
daced  into  other  tropical  countries,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  French  province  of  Cayenne  in  South  America. 
When  the  tree  has  attained  a  proper  age,  the  stems  are  cot  and 
decorticated ;  and  the  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  is  allowed  to 
roll  into  quills,  which  are  inserted  one  within  another,  so  as  to  fonn 
a  solid  cylinder. 

Chinese  cinnamon  or  cassia  (Cassls  Cobtex,  Ed^  is  the  inner 
bark  of  a  species  of  Cinnamomum  growing  in  China,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  C.  aromaUcum^  though  certain  knowledge  npon 
this  point  is  wanting. 

Sensible  Properties,  Ceyhn  cinnamon  is  in  cylindrical  fiasdeoli, 
consisting  of  a  congeries  of  quills,  inserted  one  into  another,  and, 
when  unbroken,  several  feet  in  length;  distinct  fiEUciculi  being 
neatly  joined  end  to  end,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  one  piece.  Thii 
variety  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  almost  as  thin  as  paper, 
smooth,  somewhat  shining,  pliable,  and  of  a  splintery  fracture.  Iti 
odour  is  very  fragrant,  and  its  taste  warm,  pungent,  sweetish,  slightly 
astringent,  and  exquisitely  grateful. 

The  Chinese  variety  is  in  single  tubes,  of  which  the  finest  diffir 
little  in  appearance  from  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  but  by  Ceut  tbo 
greater  proportion  are  larger,  thicker,  deeper-coloured,  rongbei; 
denser,  and  of  a  shorter  fracture.  The  pieces  are  often  much  rolled 
upon  themselves,  but  sometimes  not  completely  quilled.  The  odoar 
and  taste  are  of  the  same  general  character ;  but  the  former  is  le« 
agreeably  fragrant,  and  the  latter  less  sweet  and  grateful,  thoagh 
equally  or  more  pungent,  and  more  astringent. 

In  both  varieties,  the  powder  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  so 
characteristic  that,  when  met  with  in  other  bodies,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  cinnamon  colour. 

Active  Constituents,    These  are  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  and  tannic 
acid,  of  the  latter  of  which  the  proportion  is  not  large.    The  oil  is 
separated  by  distillation  with  water;  being  generally  prepared  ia 
the  East,  probably  from  the  broken  fragments  and  refuse  barku 
There  are  two  kinds  of  oil,  distinguished  as  the  oil  of  cinnamon  and 
oil  of  cassittj  the  former  obtained  from  the  Ceylon,  the  latter  from 
the  Chinese  bark.    Both  oils,  as  first  procured,  are  of  a  fine  yelkyw 
colour;  and  both  become  red  by  age.    The  flavour  of  the  proper 
cinnamon  oil,  however,  is  sweeter  and  finer  than  that  of  the  oil  dt 
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Both,  when  oxidized  by  exposare  to  the  air,  yield  cinna- 
oicacid. 

Cinnamon  yields  its  virtues  in  small  proportion  to  water,  and 
much  more  freely  to  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  *This  bark  has  in  a  very  high  degree 
dte  general  properties  of  the  aromatics,  with  some  astringency 
dependent  on  the  tannic  acid.  It  is  among  those  most  employed. 
It  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  aromatics  (see  page  818),  but 
most  frequently  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  to  qualify 
tbeir  taste,  and  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  One 
of  its  most  appropriate  applications  is  to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea, 
in  association  with  other  astringents  and  with  chalk ;  a  purpose  to 
vUch  the  tannic  acid  it  contains  particularly  adapts  it.  In  conse* 
qnenoe  of  its  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  used  as  a  constituent 
of  a  great  number  of  officinal  preparations. 

Administration.  Cinnamon  is  sometimes  administered  in  powder^ 
in  tihe  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  It  is  oflen,  in  this  state, 
wociated  with  other  medicines  given  in  the  same  form. 

^t  Aromatic  Powder  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  (PuLVis  Aromaticus, 
17. &)  consists  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  cardamom,  and  nutmeg;  a  very 
floe  combination  of  spices.  From  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  this  may 
be  given  for  a  dose.  It  is  occasionally  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  cataplasm^  which  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  little  heated 
spirit  80  as  to  bring  the  oil  into  activity,  and  rendering  the  mixture 
adhesive  by  honey  or  other  viscid  substance.  Such  a  cataplasm 
maybe  advantageously  applied  to  the  epigastrium  in  vomiting,  and 
o?er  the  whole  abdomen  in  the  cholera  of  children. 

An  officinal  Confection  (CoNFBcno  Aromatic  A,  U.8)  is  prepared 
by  incorporating  the  aromatic  powder  above  referred  to  with  saffron, 

syrup  of  orange-peel,  and  honey.  It  may  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  aromatics,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 
An  infxJLsion  of  cinnamon  may  be  made  by  macerating  two 
drachms  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
tvoflaidounces;  and  the  bark  may  be  added  to  other  substances 
io  infusion  in  the  same  proportion.  When  added  to  decoctions,  it 
aboold  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  but  while  the  liquid 
is  still  boiling  hot. 

The  (HI  of  Cinnamon  (Oleum  Cinnamomi,  U.  S)  is  never  used 
ilone,  in  an  undiluted  state;  as,  independently  of  its  extreme  pun- 
gency, it  might  endanger  serious  irritation,  if  not  inflammation  of 
iie  stomach.    In  over-doses  it  may  prove  fatal.    Mitscherlich  killed 
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a  dog  in  forty  hours  with  two  drachms,  and  in  five  hours  with  six 
drachms.  Bat  made  into  emulsion  with  gum  Arabic,  loaf  sogar, 
and  water,  it  will  produce  all  the  effects  of  cinnamon  except  those 
dependent  on  its  astringency ;  and  may  be  frequently  administered 
advantageously  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  employed  in  solution,  in  one  of  the  following 
forms.    The  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  drops. 

Cinnamon  Water  (Aqija  Cinnamomi,  U,S)  was  formerly  made 
by  distilling  water  from  cinnamon ;  but  is  now  much  more  oon- 
veniently  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  as  described  under  the  general 
head  of  aroraatics  (see  page  316).  Although  only  thirty  minima 
are  employed  to  two  pints  of  water,  the  resulting  solution  is  too 
strong  for  ordinary  purposes,  unless  diluted.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  menstruum  or  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  given  in  liquid  mix- 
ture or  solution ;  but,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  it  should  gene- 
rally be  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  or  double  its  measure  d 
water.  The  dose  of  this  aromatic  water  is  from  half  a  fluidoonee 
to  a  fluidounce. 

Spirit  of  Cinnamon  (Spiritus  Cinnamomi,  Lend)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  two  fluidrachms  of  the  oil  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  proof 
spirit.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

A  simple  Tincture  of  Cinnamjon  (Tinctura  CiNNAMOMi,  U.S)  and 
a  Compound  Tincture  (Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Comp.,  U.S)^  the  lattw 
prepared  with  the  addition  of  cardamom  and  ginger,  afford  agree- 
able means  of  obtaining  the  effects  of  the  aromatics,  with  the  astrin- 
gency of  the  cinnamon,  when  alcohol  is  not  contraindicated.  Hio 
dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 


The  two  following  barks,  though  little  used,  are  noticed  in  moet 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  can  be  nowhen 
more  appropriately  considered  than  as  subordinate  to  cinnamcm. 

1.  CABTBLLA.  U.S^  Lmd.,  Ed.,  Duh 

This  is  the  bark  of  Oanella  alba,  a  large  tree  growing  in  Jamakl 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  tba 
branches,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  and  dried. 

Sensible  Properties,  It  is  in  pieces  of  various  size,  usually  thiokcr 
and  larger  that  the  coarsest  cinnamon,  either  completely  or  pi^ 
tially  quilled,  often  twisted,  of  a  pale-orange  or  light  reddish-yeUoir 
colour  on  the  outer  sur&ce,  nearly  white  on  the  inner,  brittle  with 
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a  short  fracture,  and  yielding  a  yellowish-white  powder.    Its  odour 
is  aromatic,  its  taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  very  pungeut. 

Active  Qmstituenis.  A  peculiar  volatile  oil  is  the  main  active  in- 
gredient; but  there  is  also  a  hitter  substance^  and  an  aromatic  resirij 
which  are  probably  not  without  influence.  The  bark  yields  its 
Tirtues  imperfectly  to  water,  but  readily  and  wholly  to  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Canella  has  the  properties  of  the 
aromatics  generally,  with  a  greater  degree  of  pungency  than  most 
of  them,  and  some  tonic  power.  It  is  well  adapted  to  atonic  states 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  is  seldom  used  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  medicines,  of  which  it  may  cover  the  taste,  and 
correct  any  nauseating  or  griping  property.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  Associated  with  aloes,  it  forms 
Ae  Powder  of  Aloes  and  Oanella  (PuLVis  Aloes  et  CANELLiE,  U.  S.\ 
which  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed  as  to  have  received  the  name 
of  hiera  picra^  or  sacred  bitter,  though  now  comparatively  little 
Wei  Whatever  its  virtues  may  be,  they  must  be  ascribed  almost 
exdosively  to  the  aloes,  of  which  the  canella  is  merely  a  corrective. 
Ouiella  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  Wine  of  Aloes  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian^  and  Wine  of 
Oeniian  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Wine  of  Rhubarb  (ViNUM 
Bhd,  U,S)  of  our  own,  and  all  the  British  officinal  codes. 

1  WINTEBnS  BABK.— WiNTERA.  U.S. 

This  is  the  bark  of  Drimys  Winteri  (  Wintera  aromatica,  Willd,), 
an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Anie- 
lican  continent,  along  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  thence  northward 
to  Chili  and  BraziL    As  found  in  commerce,  the  bark  is  in  quills 
about  a  foot  long  by  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  in  larger  flat  pieces. 
Oq  the  outside  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  or  rubbed,  and 
has  a  pale  yellowish  or  reddish-gray  colour,  with  red  elliptical 
ipyts;  the  inner  surface  is  reddish-brown  or  cinnamon  coloured, 
lis  powder  resembles  that  of  Peruvian  bark.    Its  smell  is  fragrant, 
its  taste  hot,  pungent,  and  spicy.    Its  chief  active  constituent  is  a 
peculiar  volatile  oil,  with  which  there  is  also  a  somewhat  acrid 
ittin,  and  sufficient  tannic  acid  to  cause  the  infusion  to  be  dark- 
led by  the  salts  of  iron. 
\      Winter's  bark  was  first  made  known  by  Captain  Winter,  who 
oommanded  one  of  the  vessels  in  Drake's  famous  expedition,  and, 
OD  his  return  to  England,  in  1579,  brought  some  of  the  bark  with 
lim.  It  has  often  been  confounded  with  canella,  which  it  resembles 
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in  appearance;  but  it  may  be  distingaished  by  its  dark  inner  tn- 
t'acu,  wbile  that  of  canella  is  white,  and  by  afibrding  with  reageoM 
evidence  of  containing  tannic  acid,  which  canella  does  not. 

Its  medical  properties  arc  esseutially  the  same  as  those  of  CAudl^ 
and  it  may  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aromaties;  but 
it  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  ii 
little  employed.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  about  half  a  dnchm. 
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III.  CLOVES. 
CARYOPHYLLtJS.  U.S^Ed.,  /)w6.— Cahtophtlh™.  LcmL 

Origin.  Cloves  are  the  dried  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Oary- 
ophifUus  ammaticuB,  a  email  and  beautiful  tree,  inhabiting  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  in  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  has  been  successfully 
transplanted  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  Isle  of  France, 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  and  Cayenne  in  South  America,  in  whick 
places  it  is  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Smsible  Propei-ties.  Cloves  have  the  form  of  a  small  nail,  being 
on  the  average  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  mnnA  ^ 
head,  having  four  spreading  points  beneath  it.  When  pressed  "•"t'^a^^ 
the  finger-nail,  if  of  good  quality,  they  exude  oil.  Their  colour  i^t  ^j 
dark  brown,  their  otlour  strong  and  fragrant,  and  their  taste  hnt,^  ^. 
pungent,  aromatic,  and  lasting.     The  powder  is  dark  and  oily. 

Chief  Constitiienls.  The  active  principle  of  cloves  is  a  vohtjf^  '~^\\' 
oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  When  first  proc'arerr^.^^, 
it  is  colourless,  but  gradually  becomes  yellowish  by  time,  an-.^-^n'l 
ultimately  reddish-brown.  It  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  llHrBr^he 
cloves;  but  is  relatively  less  pungent.  It  is  heavier  than  ' 
Besides  the  oil,  there  are  two  crystalline  principles,  called  t 
ively  caryopkyllm  and  engmin,  and  a  little  tannic  acid;  but  tI:V_stbe 
first  two  are  insipid,  and  the  last  is  of  no  practical  importanc:*.  m\C6. 
Cloves  yield  their  active  matter  only  in  small  proportion  to  wat^te,:»ter, 
but  freely  and  entirely  to  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  exce^^^aesg. 
ively  fiery,  but  becomes  insipid  when  distilled,  while  the  oil  whi»  J  .■ich 
comes  over  is  relatively  mild.  Distillation  would  appear,  then,  ^.  i  to 
have  produced  some  change  in  the  oil,  which  renders  it  less  acti-  jf  ire. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cloves  were  made  known  to  Eurcn^  ope 
by  the  Arabians,  but  were  not  largely  used  until  after  the  discov^^  ~ery 
of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  poss»-     ess. 
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in  a  high  degree,  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  aromatics,  and 
My  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  general  observa- 
tbns  on  this  subdivision  of  the  tonics.  They  are,  however,  much 
more  employed  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  than  as  a  medicine.  Oc* 
euioQally  they  are  given  to  correct  nausea,  relieve  flatulent  pains, 
and  stimulate  the  languid  digestion;  but  their  chief  medicinal  em* 
pkyment  ia  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  medicines,  and  they  form  a 
nbordinate  ingredient  in  several  officinal  preparations. 

The  dose  of  the  potoder  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  The  offici- 
ud  Infusion  (Ikfusum  Cartophtlli,  U.S.)  is  made  with  two 
drachms  of  the  cloves  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  two  fluidounces.  The  French  Codex  directs  a  tincture^  of 
which  the  dose  is  a  fluidrachm.  The  Oil  cf  Cloves  (Olkum  Cabyo- 
PHTLiii,  U,S)  is  occasionally  employed,  either  alone,  in  the  dose  oif 
from  two  to  six  drops,  properly  diluted,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  pur- 
ptive  pills,  to  prevent  nausea  or  griping.  It  is  also  used  to  relieve 
toothache,  by  being  introduced,  upon  cotton,  into  the  carious  hol- 
lov.  It  relieves  the  pain  by  blunting  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
through  excessive  irritation. 


IV.  NUTMEG. 

M YKISTICA.  U.  aX,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  moschata, 
a  handsome  middle-sized  tree,  originally  confined  to  the  Moluccas, 
Wt  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Singapore,  Cayenne,  Brazil, 
ind  other  intertropical  countries.  The  product,  however,  is  said 
lovhere  to  attain  such  perfection  as  in  its  native  islands.  The 
froit^  about  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  has  an  outer  covering  or  hull ; 
ttd  within  this  is  a  red  membrane  with  slits,  through  which  is 
■Ben  a  chestnut-coloured  nut.  The  shell  of  the  nut  being  broken, 
4e  kernel  is  obtained,  and,  having  been  steeped  in  a  mixture  of 
Kmeand  water,  and  afterwards  cleaned,  is  prepared  for  market. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  appearance  of  the  nutmeg  is  too  well 
hown  to  require  description.     When  broken,  or  cut  through, 

• 

^  presents  a  yellowish  surface,  with  dark,  branching  veins,  in 

thich  volatile  oil  abounds.    It  is  not  very  easily  pulverized  by 

pOQoding,  and  is  reduced  to  powder  by  grating  or  grinding.     It 

baa  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  spicy  taste,  and  is  among  the 
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tact  with  the  akin,  it  is  highly  irritant,  acting  as  a  rubcfaciont,  anj 
sometimes,  it  ia  said,  blistering.     When  taken  too  largely,  it  may 
proiluce  aerious  irritation  or  inHammation  of  the  stomach,  vitii 
general  febrile  phenomena;  and  its  long  continued  use  in  cxtcu 
endangers  a  loss  of  excitability  in  that  organ,  with  or  without  chnv 
nic  gastritis.     It  is  much  more  employed  as  a  condiment  than  ut 
medicine.     In  the  former  capacity,  it  not  only  serves  to  impartan 
agreeable  flavour,  but  oUen  facilitates  the  digeation  of  suhslancca 
ordinarily  of  difficult  solution  in  the  atoraach,  especially  freah  vege- 
tables, when  boiled.     Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  abust' 
it,  for  fear  of  the  evil  consequences  just  referred  to.   As  a  medicine, 
it  is  given  occaaionaHy  in  torpidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
flatulence,  especially  in  old  people,  in  whom  these  organs  are  pecv 
liarly  apt  to  be  inert.   It  ia  thought  to  act  directly  upon  the  muco 
coat  of  the  rectum,  and  thus  to  prove  useful  in  chronic  ulcers 
that  part,  in  piles,  and  fistula  in  uno.     From  its  influence  upon  tha 
urinary  and  genital  passages,  it  has  been  recommended  in  gonmb 
rbcea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhcea;   but  care  should  be  taken  not 
much  to  excite  these  parts,  when  there  ia  any  tendency  to  AOitti 
inflammation. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  black  pepper  from  its  sapC 
posed  poaaeasion  of  antiperiodic  properties.  It  was  recommendwl 
in  paroxysmal  fevers  by  Celsua  and  Dioacorides;  but,  though  occ^ 
aionally  used  in  domestic  practice  inintermittenta,  it  seemsforalot^ 
time  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  profession.  Louis  Frank 
in  imitation  of  a  practice  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  East,  wi 
induced  to  try  it  in  this  complaint,  and  found  it  suc-cessful  in 
hundred  and  seventy  cases,  which  recovered  as  rapidly  aa  uDi3er  c\ 
chyna,  and  with  leas  tendency  to  relapse.  (Trousseau  et  Pidoux, 
rfe  Therop.  &o.,  ie  ed.,  ii.  465.)  Many  others  followed  the  exampl 
of  Frank,  and  the  remedy  came  into  great  repute,  which  it  has  nc 
yet  entirely  lost.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  it  wiJl  often  cure  intei 
mittents;  and,  in  cases  of  great  torpidity  of  stomach,  as  in  drunk* 
ards,  it  may  with  advantage  be  associated  with  sulphate  of  quini|( 
in  order  to  arouse  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  latter  remedj^ 
When  used  alone,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  evaoua< 
tion  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  administer  it  in  t 
form  of  whole  grains,  as  less  liable,  than  the  powder  to  irritate 
inflame  the  stomach. 

In  reference  to  its  local  effects,  black  pepper  is  sometimes  na 
as  a  direct  application  to  the  mouth  or  fauces,  in  paralysis  of  tfa( 
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V.   BLACK  PEPPER. 

PIPER  CTIaSI— Piper  Nigrum.  Land.,  M.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Black  pepper  consists  of  the  dried  unripe  berries  of 
Piper  nigrum,  a  climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  also  largely  cultivated,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  Siam,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Ja?a  and  Sumatra. 

Whik  pepper  is  the  ripe  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  coating. by 
maceration  in  water.  It  is  weaker  than  the  black,  and  is  little  used 
in  this  country. 

SemhU  Properties.  Black  pepper  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.    Its  odour  and  taste  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

Chkf  Constituents.  These  are  a  volatile  oil,  a  soft  acrid  resin,  and 
t  peculiar  crystalline  principle  called  piperin.  The  volatile  oil  may 
be-  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  at  first  limpid  and 
colourless,  but  becomes  yellow  by  age.  Its  odour  is  strong,  and 
resembles  that  of  pepper;  but  the  taste,  though  warm  and  pungent, 
is  less  acrid  than  that  of  the  berries  themselves.  The  acrimony 
lesides  chiefly  in  the  soft  resin,  which  is  semi-fluid,  of  a  deep-green 
or  blackish  colour,  extremely  acrid,  insoluble  in  water  and  the  vola- 
tile oils,  but  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by  ether.  Piperin  is 
a  crystalline  substance,  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  when  per- 
fectly pure;  but,  as  commonly  obtained,  yellow  and  acrid.  At  least 
this  is  the  statement  made  by  Pelletier;  but  Dr.  Christison  says 
that  the  whitest  and  purest  crystals  he  had  been  able  to  procure 
were  as  acrid  as  the  coloured,  and  emitted  an  intensely  irritating 
▼apour  when  thrown  on  a  heated  iron  plate.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
«ther,  and  acetic  acid. 

Uidical  Properties  and  Uses.    Black  pepper  has  been  known  as  a 
n^icine  and  condiment  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.    It  has  the 
properties  of  the  aromatics  in  general,  but  is  much  more  stimu- 
lating than  most  of  them,  and  acts  with  still  greater  proportionate 
ttergy  on  the  stomach  than  on  the  general  system.    It  is  thought  to 
We  a  specially  excitant  effect,  on  the  urino-genital  apparatus,  and 
probably  stimulates  the  urinary  passages  through  the  direct  contact 
of  some  one  of  its  ingredients,  altered  or  unaltered,  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  these  passages,  as  it  escapes  with  the  urine.    In  con- 
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tact  with  the  skin,  it  is  highly  irritant,  acting  as  a  rubefacient,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  blistering.  When  taken  too  largely,  it  may 
produce  serious  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  with 
general  febrile  phenomena ;  and  its  long  continued  use  in  excess 
endangers  a  loss  of  excitability  in  that  organ,  with  or  without  chro* 
nic  gastritis.  It  is  much  more  employed  as  a  condiment  than  as  a 
medicine.  In  the  former  capacity,  it  not  only  serves  to  impart  an 
agreeable  flavour,  but  often  facilitates  the  digestion  of  substances 
ordinarily  of  difficult  solution  in  the  stomach,  especially  fresh  vege- 
tables, when  boiled.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  abase 
it,  for  fear  of  the  evil  consequences  just  referred  to.  As  a  medicine, 
it  is  given  occasionaHy  in  torpidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
flatulence,  especially  in  old  people,  in  whom  these  organs  are  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  be  inert.  It  is  thought  to  act  directly  upon  the  muooos 
coat  of  the  rectum,  and  thus  to  prove  useful  in  chronic  ulcers  of 
that  part,  in  piles,  and  fistula  in  ano.  From  its  influence  upon  the 
urinary  and  genital  passages,  it  has  been  recommended  in  gonor- 
rhoea, gleet,  and  leucorrhoea ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  too 
much  to  excite  these  parts,  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  acote 
inflammation. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  black  pepper  from  its  sap- 
posed  possession  of  antiperiodic  properties.  It  was  recommended 
in  paroxysmal  fevers  by  Celsus  and  Dioscorides;  but,  though  occa- 
sionally used  in  domestic  practice  in  intermittents,it  seems  for  along 
time  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  profession.  Louis  Frank, 
in  imitation  of  a  practice  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  East,  wai 
induced  to  try  it  in  this  complaint,  and  found  it  successful  in  a 
hundred  and  seventy  cases,  which  recovered  as  rapidly  as  under  cin- 
chona, and  with  less  tendency  to  relapse.  (Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  TrA 
de  ThSrap,  &c.,  4e  ed.,  ii.  465.)  Many  others  followed  the  example 
of  Frank,  and  the  remedy  came  into  great  repute,  which  it  has  not 
yet  entirely  lost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  often  cure  inter 
mittents;  and,  in  cases  of  great  torpidity  of  stomach,  as  in  dmnk- 
ards,  it  may  with  advantage  be  associated  with  sulphate  of  quinia, 
in  order  to  arouse  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  latter  remedy. 
When  used  alone,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  evacoar 
tion  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  administer  it  in  the 
form  of  whole  grains,  as  less  liable. than  the  powder  to  irritate  oi 
inflame  the  stomach. 

In  reference  to  its  local  efifects,  black  pepper  is  sometimes  usej 
as  a  direct  application  to  the  mouth  or  fauces,  in  paralysis  of  thes 
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iTts,  relaxed  uvula,  seyere  toothache,  &c.  Externally  it  may 
[ten  be  usefully  employed  as  a  rubefacient,  for  which  purpose  it 
lay  be  made  into  a  cataplasm,  with  or  without  other  irritants. 
It  may  be  given  whole,  or  in  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five  to 
wenty  grains.  In  intermittents  it  has  been  recommended  ppefera- 
dy,  as  already  stated,  in  the  whole  form;  and  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  it  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

there  is  an  officinal  Oonfecivm  (Confegtio  Piperis,  Land.),  con- 
sisting of  black  pepper,  elecampane,  and  fennel-seed,  incorporated, 
wbeD  used,  with  sugar  and  honey.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  piles,  in  which  it  is  employed  as  an  officinal  substi* 
tote  for  an  empirical  remedy,  which  acquired  much  credit,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  affisction,  under  the  name  of  Ward's  paste.  Sir 
6.Brodie  has  found  it  successful  in  severe  cases,  and  recommends 
that  it  should  be  continued  for  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The 
do6e  is  from  one  to  three  drachms,  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  It 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  laxative,  in  order  to  prevent  incon- 
Teoient  accumulation  in  the  bowels ;  and  should  not  be  used  when 
tbe  parts  are  inflamed. 

A  Fluid  Extract  (ExTRACJTUM  PiPBRis  Fluidum,  U.  S.)  is  directed 
ij  tbe  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  medicine 
ire  extracted  by  ether,  and  this  fluid  subsequently  evaporated.  It 
contains  the  volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin  qf  the  pepper;  and,  as  the 
piperin  is  of  doubtful  efficacy,  may  be  considered  as  representing 
tke  yirtues  of  black  pepper.  It  is  a  thick,  opaque,  greenish  liquid, 
biTing  the  smell  of  pepper,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  A  prepa- 
ittion,  left  in  the  process  of  preparing  piperin,  has  been  kept  in 
4e  shops,  under  the  name  of  oil  of  pepper.  It  has  a  black  colour, 
and  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  the  fluid  extract,  though 
rf  less  uniform  strength,  and  therefore  less  to  be  relied  on.  The 
4»e  is  one  or  two  minims,  which  may  be  given  in  emulsion,  or  in 
connexion  with  other  medicines  in  the  pilular  form. 

Ajperm  has  had  considerable  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 

"^nt  fever,  having  been  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of 

'^k  pepper.    As  found  in  the  shops,  it  certainly  has  some  effect, 

^  bas  been  used  successfully  in  that  complaint.     Dr.  Meli,  an 

^ian  physician,  who  was  the-first,  I  believe,  to  employ  it,  consi- 

<fered  it  superior  to  Peruvian  bark.    It  has  been  much  employed 

ibo  in  this  country,  particularly  in  connexion  with  sulphate  of 

joinia.    As  before  stated,  however,  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt 

ts  efficiency  when  pure.    According  to  Pelletier,  the  acrid  tastey 
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and  consequently  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  impure  form  in 
which  it  is  commonly  found,  are  owing  to  a  portion  of  the  acrid 
resin  remaining  mixed  with  it.  The  dose  is  stated  at  from  one  to 
ten  grains.  A  drachm  has  been  given  in  twenty -four  hours  without 
inconvenience.  Meli  considers  that  two  or  three  scruples  are  suffi- 
cient to  cure  intermittents. 

An  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  one  part  of  powdered  pepper  with 
three  or  four  parts  of  lard,  was  formerly  employed  in  scald  head, 
but  is  little  used  at  present. 


VI,  CUBEBS. 

CUBEBA.  U.  aSI,  Lond.,  Dub.— Cvb^m.  Ed. 

• 

Origin.  Cubebs  are  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of  Piper  OtiMba  (Cli- 
heba  officinalis  of  Miquel),  a  climbing  perennial  of  the  E.  Indies 
inhabiting  especially  Java  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  fruit  is  spherical,  about  the  size  of  a  smaD 
pea,  and  furnished  with  a  short  stalk,  continuous  with  a  network  of 
raised  veins  which  surround  the  berry.  Their  colour  in  mass  is  i 
dark  gray,  some  of  the  berries  being  almost  black,  others  mack 
lighter-coloured.  The  powder  is  dark  and  oily,  and  bears  no  inoott- 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  of  opium,  which  has  been  fatally  wk^ 
taken  for  it.  The  odour  is  peculiar  and  aromatic,  the  taste  warm, 
bitterish,  and  camphorous,  imparting  a  sense  of  coolness  when  thd 
air  is  drawn  through  the  mouth.  Water  very  imperfectly  extracte 
the  virtues  of  cubebs,  alcohol  and  ether  completely.  They  gradually 
deteriorate  by  age,  and,  as  this  deterioration  takes  place  most 
rapidly  in  powder,  they  should  be  kept  whole,  and  pulverized  as 
wanted  for  use. 

Chief  Constituents.  These  are  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  and  ft 
peculiar  principle  called  cubebin.  The  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtaioei 
by  distillation  with  water,  is  when  pure  quite  colourless,  but,  as  com* 
monly  met  with,  yellowish  or  greenish.  It  is  lighter  than  watOf 
of  about  the  consistence.of  olive  oil,  of  an  odour  like  that  of  cubehii 
and  a  warm,  aromatic,  camphorous  taste.  The  resin  is,  according 
to  Yauquelin,  somewhat  acrid,  and  has  a  balsamic  odour  and  ta8t0 
resembling  those  of  copaiba.  Cubebin  is  closely  analogous  to  piperiOi 
and,  when  pure,  quite  destitute  of  odour  and  taste.  The  chief 
active  constituent  is  undoubtedly  the  volatile  oil,  the  operation 
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(  which  is  somewhat  aided  by  the  resin.    Cubebin  is  probably 
nert. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  It  if  probable  that  cubebs  were 
ksowQ  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Arabians  certainly  were  ac- 
qtudnted  with  them,  and  by  these  they  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope. Employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  black  pepper,  they  were 
It  once  feebler  and  less  agreeable,  and  fell  at  length  into  entire 
Mglect.  It  is  only  about  forty  or  fifty  years,  since  the  use  of  them 
vas  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  reports  of  English 
physicians  in  India,  as  to  their  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  gonor- 
TlKsa,  in  which  they  had  been  long  employed  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners. Cubebs  have  the  properties  of  the  stimulant  aromatics, 
with  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  urinary  organs.  When  freely 
taken,  they  produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  increase 
the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  sometimes  occasion  giddi- 
1688  or  headache,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the 
lohtile  oil,  and  its  escape  through  the  kidneys,  augment  the  secre- 
tioQ  of  urine,  and  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  odour.  In  excess,  they 
Uj  cause  burning  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  griping 
piins  in  the  bowels  with  more  or  less  of  a  laxative  effect,  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  a  general  febrile  con- 
iAoxL  Occasionally  their  operation,  in  ordinary  doses,  is  attended 
with  a  rash  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  resembling  urticaria. 
Tbngh  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  pepper,  in  reference 
to  their  cordial  operation  on  the  stomach,  it  is  mainly  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  other  affections  of  the  urino-genital 
organs,  that  they  are  employed.  They  are  recommended  in  the 
ttrliest  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and,  thus  given,  occasionally  produce 
speedy  cures;  but  they  often  also  fail,  and  have  been  accused  of  in- 
oeising  inflammation,  and  aggravating  any  existing  tendency  to 
•welled  testicle.  They  should,  I  think,  be  used  with  caution  when 
inlammation  exists,  beyond  that  which  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
4c  affection ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  greater  efficacy  in  the  ear- 
^  stage  is  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  highly  inflammatory 
•foptoms  have  not  yet  been  developed.  They  probably  operate 
^Qgh  a  direct  alterative  influence  of  the  urine,  impregnated  with 
4eir  properties,  upon  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  affected.  In 
4e  advanced  or  chronic  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  in  gleet,  though 
perhaps  less  efficient,  they  would  be  less  likely  to  produce  mischiev- 
008  effects.  Upon  the  same  principle  as  in  this  complaint,  they  have 
)een  recommended  in  chronic  cystirrhoea,  chronic  pyelitis,  leucor- 
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rhcea,  absccas  of  the  prostate,  and  other  conditionB  of  tlie  anauj 
and  genital  passages,  id  which  a  moderate  stimulation  of  the  dit- 
eased  surface  is  indicated.  Tfaej  are  said  to  have  proved  useful  in 
piles.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  an  alterative  action  on  ih( 
mucous  surfaces  generally,  and  therefore  recommend  them  BUoin 
chronic  bronchial  aftectious,  attended  with  copious  expectoration, 
and  a  relaxed  conditiou  of  the  tubes. 

Administralicni.  The  most  common  form  of  exhibition  is  ihal  c| 
powder,  of  which  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  is  usually  given 
in  aSectioas  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  bronchial  tubes;  but  iit 
gonorrhoea  the  requisite  dose  is  larger,  varying  from  half  a  drachu 
to  three  drachms,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  volaliU  oil  ntof 
be  employed  in  emulsion,  or  dropped  on  sugar,  in  the  dose  of  t 
drops  to  begin  with,  gradually  increased  till  its  effects  on  the  uriiW 
ary  passages  have  become  evident.  The  dose  has  sometimes  l>Mtf 
increased  to  a  fluidrachm,  A  Fluid  Extract  (ExtractuM  Cl'BBBjI 
Fluidum,  U.  S.)  is  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  madl 
by  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  with  ether,  and  l 
allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate.  It  is  a  greenish-brown  fluid,  a 
variable  consistence,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  fiw 
to  thirty  minims,  either  mixed  with  sugar,  or  suspended  ii 
ened  water.  There  is  an  officinal  Tincture  (Tinctura  Cubkb^,  U.SJ 
of  which  the  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  or  three  fluidracbi 


I  do  not  know  where  better  to  introduce  the  following  medicim 
than  in  a  subordinate  position  to  pepper  and  cubebs,  with  which  }| 
agrees  in  botanical  affinities,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  la  id 
effects. 

KATICO,  Bub.  This  consists  of  the  herbaceous  parts,  and  raoW 
especially  of  the  leaves,  of  Pipa-  august i/olium  {Artunihe  ehnyatai 
Miquel),  a  shrub  growing  in  Peru.  The  medicine,  as  imported 
usually  consists  of  the  dried  leaves,  spikes,  and  stalks,  mixed  X 
gather,  and  closely  flattened  by  pressure.  They  are  of  a  greenia 
colour,  and,  when  pulverized,  yield  a  greenish,  light,  absorbeit 
powder.  They  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  stroof 
spicy  taste.  These  properties,  as  well  as  their  medical  virtues,  tb< 
yield  readily  to  alcohol,  and  loss  perfectly  to  water.  Their  actin 
constituents  are  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  alcob<' 
and  water,  called  maticin,  and  probably  resin.  They  contain  i 
ther  tannic  nor  gallic  acid. 
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Matioo  has  long  been  used  in  Peru,  externally  as  a  styptic  in 
lemorrhage,  and  a  stimulant  to  ulcers,  and  internally  as  an  aphro- 
liaac,  and  a  remedy  in  venereal  disea^s.  But  it  was  not  introduced 
ioto  Europe  until  1839,  when  a  portion  of  it  was  taken  to  Liver- 
pod,  and  prescribed  by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  that  place,  in  various  dis- 
MBeB.  Its  effects  on  the  system  are  those  of  an  aromatic  tonic  and 
ikionilant,  bearing  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  those  of  pepper 
ud  cubebs.  It  has  been  employed,  with  asserted  advantage,  in 
dmmic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  gonorrhoea, 
kaoorrhGea,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  dysentery,  and  as  a  haemo- 
ititie  in  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  lungs,  stomach,  urinary  or- 
gioa,  and  uterus.  If  useful  in  these  latter  affections,  it  is  not 
tboQgh  any  astringent  properties,  of  which  it  is  quite  destitute, 
bit  probably  by  an  influence  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  is  often  an  efficient  remedy  in  hemorrhage.  Its  chief  use, 
giieD  internally,  is  probably  as  an  alterative  to  chronically  inflamed 
ancous  membranes.  As  a  local  styptic,  it  has  been  very  highly 
noommended.  In  this  application,  it  probably  acts  mechanically, 
tj  absorbing  the  blood,  and  favouring  its  coagulation.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  three  times  a 
Jiy.  An  Infusion  (Infusuh  Matico,  Dub)  is  directed  by  the  Dub- 
fin  College,  which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  ten 
floidonnces  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fiuidounces.  The  same  College  directs  a  Tincture  (Tinctura  Ma- 
tico), of  which  the  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms. 


VII.  PIMENTO. 

PIMENTA.  U.  S.J  Land.,  m.,  Dub. 

Origin,  Pimento  consists  of  the  dried  unripe  berries  of  Myrtus 
Wwnto  (Eugenia  Ptmmto,  De  Cand.),  a  handsome  tree,  growing 
tt  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  where  it  is  indi- 
pQOQg,  and  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  whence  the  fruit  derives  the 
ttme  of  Jamaica  pepper. 

Samble  Properties.  The  berries  are  similar  to  those  of  black 
pq>per,  but  rather  larger,  and  smoother.  They  are  of  a  brown 
ooloor,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  slightly 
tttriogent  taste.  The  odour  has  been  thought  to  resemble  that  of 
I  mixture  of  other  species;  and  hence  the  name  of  allspice,  by 
rbich  the  fruit  is  generally  known. 
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Active  Principles.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Bonsstre,  llig 
active  constituentB  are  vohlile  oil,  a  green  acrid  Jixtd  oil,  aiuj  t 
little  tannic  acid,  Berzelius,  however,  thought  that  the  green  acrid 
fixed  oil  of  Bonastre  was  a  mixture  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  fixed  oil, 
and  perhaps  a  little  chlorophylle.  This  ia  probably  true;  Mthu, 
as  the  tannic  acid  ia  of  little  or  no  account,  the  berriea  may  b« 
conaidered  as  owing  their  virtues  excluBivcJy  to  their  volatile  oil 
This,  when  first  obtained  by  distillation,  ia  colourless;  but  it  chaaget 
with  time,  and  ultimately  becomes  reddish  brown.  It  haa  the  &&• 
vour  of  the  fruit.  i 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pimento  became  known  a3  a  ifHea 
very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Its  efiecta  are  those  (4- 
tbe  aromatics  generally,  without  any  special  distinguishing  pro* 
perty.  It  may,  therefore,  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  otha 
pure  aromatics  (see  page  313),  being  preferably  prescribed,  wbes 
its  odour  and  taste  are  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  i| 
TOuch  more  used  in  cooking  than  as  a  medicine.  « 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains;  that  of  th 
Volatile  OH  (Oleum  Piuent^  U.S.)  from  three  to  six  drops.  A 
Water  of  Pimento  (Aqua  Pimento,  ioni)  is  made  either  by  disti]liii| 
water  from  the  bruised  fruit,  or  by  simply  dissolving  the  oil  il 
distilled  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidouocea 
There  is  also  an  officinal  Spirit  (Spihitus  Pimkntje,  U.S.),  pr4 
pared  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  diluted  alcohol,  the  dose  of  which  U 
one  or  two  fliiidrachms,  or  more. 


VIII.  CARDAMOM. 

CARDAMOMUM.   U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Duh. 

Origin.  This  is  the  fruit  of  Etettaria  Cardamormim,  a  peretiDi 
plant,  with  clustered  stems,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  bean 
ing  its  fruit  upon  a  flower-stalk,  which  springs  from  ihe  base  of  tl 
stem,  and  lies  along  the  ground.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountsin^ 
of  the  Malabar  coast  of  Hindostan,  where  also  it  has  been  cnltifiE 
vated  from  time  immemorial. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  fruit  ia  a  coriaceous  capsule,  about  ha|{ 
an  inch  in  average  length,  and  seldom  more  than  three  lines  tbioky 
three  sided,  with  rounded  angles,  somewhat  wrinkled  longitudinalljj 
of  a  dirty-whitish  or  yellowish-white  colour,  and  containing  amalb 
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angular,  irregular  seeds,  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  and  appearing  as 
if  embossed  on  the  surface.  The  odour  of  cardamom  is  highly 
fragrant,  the  taste  warm,  grateful,  pungent,  and  purely  aromatic. 
The  capsular  coyering  has  little  of  the  aromatic  property,  which 
resides  mainly  in  the  seeds.  >  In  making,  therefore,  the  preparations 
of  cardamom,  the  former  should  be  rejected;  although,  as  the  seeds 
keep  better  in  the  capsule  than  when  exposed,  they  should  not  be 
separated  until  wanted  for  use. 

Active  Principle,  The  virtues  of  cardamom  reside  exclusively  in 
a  volatile  oilj  which  is  lighter  than  water,  colourless,  and  highly 
pvngent  and  aromatic;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  deterioration  by  time, 
tkst  it  is  seldom  kept  separate  for  use.  Water  dissolves  the  oil 
from  the  seeds  in  small  proportion;  but  alcohol  is  a  much  better 
iol?eDt 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Cardamom  was  probably  known  to 
tbe  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  employed  in  India, 
IS  a  condiment,  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  among  the  most 
tgreeable  and  purest  of  the  aromatics,  less  stimulating  than  many 
odiers,  whether  locally  or  generally,  and  therefore  highly  useful,  as 
in  adjuvant,  under  circumstances  which  might  forbid  the  use  of  a 
less  mild  article  of  the  class.  Though  seldom  given  alone,  it  is  very 
Bach  employed  to  aid  or  correct  the  action  of  other  remedies,  and 
aters  into  a  large  number  of  officinal  preparations,  particularly 
tbctores.  Perhaps  no  aromatic,  on  the  whole,  answers  better  than 
this  as  an  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  mixtures  and  infusions, 
where  the  object  is  merely  to  cover  the  taste,  obviate  nausea,  and 
produce  a  slight  cordial  impression  on  the  stomach. 

When  used  alone,  it  is  most  conveniently  given  in  infusion,  which 

Ottybe  made  with  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  bruised  capsules  to  a 

pot  of  boiling  water;  and  in  the  same  proportion  they  may  be  added 

to  compound  infusions.    The  dose  is  two  iluidounces,  or  more. 

Uereare  two  officinal  Tinctures  of  this  aromatic  specially,  one  simple 

ffwcruRA  Cabdamomi,  U.S.)j  and  the  other  compound  (Tinctuba 

CumAifOMi  CoMPOSiTA,  U.S.)]  the  latter  containing  cinnamon, 

Cttaway,  and  raisins,  and  coloured  red  with  cochineal.    These  are 

%}<eeable  preparations,  especially  the  compound  tincture,  which  is 

iimch  used  as  an  extemporaneous  addition  to  stimulant,  tonic,  and 

purgative  mixtures  and  infusions,  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two 

loidrachms  for  each  dose  of  the  preparation. 
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IX.  FENNEL-SEEU.  1^ 

FffiNICULUM.   U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub.  I  ** 

Origin.  Fennel-seed  is  the  fruit  of /'anwuZum  vuZjfore  (Dc  Ciud.),  B  * 
F.  offtcinnk  (Merat  and  De  Lena),  and  possibly  F.  dulce  (De  Cand.).  mfl 
These  are  perennial  umbellil'erous  herbs,  growing  wild  in  theSouth  Ifl 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  the  13 
United  States.  The  whole  plant,  in  the  different  speciea,  but  Vjg 
grateful  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  on  account  of  which  the  i^'-dulw  1-g 
is  cultivated  in  southern  Europe;  the  shoots  being  eat«D  raw,  or  in  \^ 
the  form  of  salad.  \ , 

Sensilk  Properties.     Pennel-seed   consists   usually  of  the  atpmr        i 
rated   half-fruits   (mericarpa)   of  the  plant,  usually  called   8i!«^^ 
These  are  oblong-oval,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  oa  the  oth^nti 
occasionally  connected  by  their  flat  surfaces,  and  of  a  grayi^asV 
green  colour,  with  yellowish  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  convex  s     _iaT- 
face.    There  are  two  varieties,  one  smaller,  a  line  or  two  in  lenj 
Always  in  separate  half-fruits;  the  other  larger,  three  or  four  li 
long,  of  a  lighter  colour,  more  prominent  ridges,  often  connec^r:^a;ifld 
together  forming  whole  fruits,  and  with   a  short  fooUtalk.     'Z^^'lie 
former  comes  probably  from  F.  vulgare,  the  latter  from  F.oJ]icia_^^,aJe, 
Both  have  a  purely  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  peculiar  and  v^^^erv 

agreeable.     They  impart  their  sensible  properties  and  -=-■ ^ 

water  and  alcohol,  but  more  largely  to  the  latter. 

Aclhv  Pf/'iiciple.  Fennel-seed  depends  for  its  activity  esclusi^e-e/^ 
on  n  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  jj 
lighter  than  water,  colourless  or  yellow,  and  of  a  very  grBte/(«i 
flavour. 

Medical  Properliet  and  Uset.    The  ancients  were  acquainted  wit. 
this  medicine.     It  is  purely  aromatic,  mild  in  its  action  on  t]| 
stomach,  and  scarcely  stimulant,  in  ordinary  doses,  to  the  eystem  a 
large.    Being  less  heating  than  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger,  c 
damom,  and  yet  of  a  very  grateful  flavour,  it  is  preferable  to  ihi 
aromatica,  when  there  is  an  indication  at  the  same  time  for  their  pccu— —  *■ 
liar  influence,  and  for  care  to  avoid  over-excitement,  whether  local 
or  general.     In  the  form  of  infusion  or  of  fennel  water,  it  is  often 
employetl  in  infantile  cases  to  relieve  flatulent  colic,  and  to  obviate 
nausea.     It  may  sometimes  be  useful  for  the  former  purpose,  given 
as  an  enema.     It  is  one  of  the  best  additions  to  purgative  medi- 
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nes,  and  is  often  associated  with  senna,  rhubarb,  and  magnesia, 
1  infusion  or  mixture. 

The  Infusion  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to 
pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  two  or  more  fluidouuces 
oanadalt,  and  two  or  three  fluidrachms  to  an  infant. 

Tlie  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Fgsniculi,  U.  S)  may  be  used  in  doses 
)f  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  as  a  carminative  or  antiemetic;  and 
nty  be  associated  with  other  substances  in  pill,  lozenge,  or  con- 
'ection,  to  give  them  flavour,  or  enable  them  to  sit  better  on  the 
stomach. 

Tmiel  Water  (Aqua  F(ENICULI,  U.  S,)  is  made  by  dissolving  the 
ttil  in  distilled  water.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  fluid- 
wnces,  for  an  infant  as  many  fluid rachms.  It  may  also  be  very 
properly  made  the  vehicle  for  medicines  given  in  the  form  of 
mixture. 


There  are  several  other  aromatic  fruits,  the  medical  properties 
lod  uses  of  which  so  closely  resemble  those  of  fennel,  that  what  is 
aid  of  one  may  be  nearly  as  well  said  of  all ;  one  being  preferable 
^  another,  mainly  from  its  according  better  with  the  taste  or 
tonach  of  the  patient.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  do  more 
iban  name  them,  and  very  briefly  describe  their  origin  and  dis- 
inctive  physical  properties. 

LCAEAWAT  (Carum,  J7./SV,  Carui,  Fd,,  Duh)  consists  of  the 
Mdf.fruits  or  mericarps,  commonly  called  seeds,  of  Carum  Carui^  a 
muJl  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Euiope,  and  cultivated  both  there  and  in  this  country.  They  are 
anally  separate,  about  two  lines  long,  rather  flat,  slightly  curved 
uiwards,  with  five  yellowish  longitudinal  ridges,  and  intervening 
•pices  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  They  have  an  aromatic  odour  and 
tute,  which  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  This,  when  separated  by  dis- 
fllation,  is  at  first  colourless,  but  becomes  yellow  with  age,  and 
nhimately  brownish.  It  is  lighter  than  water.  The  medical  pro- 
perties and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  fennel-seed.  An  In- 
hum  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  used  in  the  same  dose, 
rhe  Yolaiile  Oil  (Oleum  Cari,  U,  S,)  is  likewise  used  for  the  same 
>orpo6es,  and^in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  fennel-seed,  in  a 
bae  varying  from  one  to  ten  drops.  It  is  occasionally  applied  to 
ie  relief  of  toothache,  ty  being  introduced  upon  cotton  into  the 
irious  cavity.    It  probably  acts  by  deadening  sensibility  through 
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ita  powerful  stimulation.  There  is  an  officinal  Water  (Aqi7A  Cun, 
Lond.),  which  is  useJ  like  fe  nil  el -water,  and  an  otTiciuiil  Spiriti^n- 
BITU3  Cardi,  Lond),  which  is  made  by  dissolving  the  oil  Id  ptoot 
spirit,  and  given  aa  a  carminative,  or  adjuvant  of  other  medieiiiM, 
in  the  doae  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  Caraway  was  kaown  to 
the  ancients. 

2.  COEIAMDEE  (CoRlANDRCM,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.)  is  the  fruit  of 
Chn'nndrutn  Sativum,  a  small  plant  inhabiting  Egypt  and  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  cultivated  for  use.  It  is  commonly  called  curiandr.r 
seed.  It  is  spherical,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
grayiah-brown,  obscurely  ribbed,  and  separable  into  two  portiutui 
or  half-fruits.  The  odour  and  taste  are  agreeably  aromatic,  aui) 
must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  eaten  the  confectionary  product 
called  sugar-plums,  each  of  which  generally  contains  one  of  the 
fruits.  These  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which,  however, 
is  not  separated  for  medicinal  use.  The  fruit  may  be  employed  in 
infusion,  and  is  occasionally  added  to  other  substances  adminis- 
tered iu  this  form.  It  enters  into  a  number  of  officinal  prepara- 
tions, among  which  is  that  excellent  laxative,  the  confection  of 
ve7ina.  The  dose  of  powdered  coriander  is  from  thirty  graiDS  to 
a  drachm.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  iu 
the  Ilebrew  Scriptures. 

3.  ANISE  (Anisum;  IT.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  D'ib.)is  the  fruit  of  Pm- 
piiiella  ATiisum,  a  small  annual  plant,  native  of  Egypt  and  Sjrm, 
but  introduced  into  the   South  of  Europe,  where,  as  well  aa  in 
Germany,  it  is  cultivated  for  use.     Each  fruit,  commonly  called  seed, 
is  about  a  line  long,  oval,  striated,  slightly  downy,  and  of  a  gray 
yellowish-green  colour.     It  usually  has  a  small  footstalk  attB^ed. 
The  STuell  and  taste  are  agreeably  aromatic.     They  depend  on  a 
volatile  oil,  which,  when  separated  by  distillation,  is  lighter  than 
water,  colourless,  or  yellowish,  and  of  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
seeds.     Anise  imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  but  more  readily  and    , 
largely  to  alcohol.     It  is  much  used   for   imparting   flavour  to  « 
liqueurs.     Its  medical  virtues  are  simply  those  of  the  aromatics;; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  of  urinerr 
and  the  menses,  probably  without  any  foundation.    The  milk,  how- 1 
ever,  is  said  to  acquire  the  odour  of  anise  when  it  is  taken  b; 
nursing  women;  and  it  has  been  asserted  to  give  an  unpleasan«3-j 
smell  to  the  urine.     The  Oil  (Oleum  Anisi,  U.S)  is  more  eiiTr* 
ployed  than  the  fruit  itself.     Tbe  dose  of  it  is  from  five  to  fil 
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drops.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  several  officinal  preparations.  There 
is  an  officinal  Water  (Aqua  Anisi,  Land.,  Dub,\  and  an  officinal 
^irit  (Spiritus  Anisi,  Lond.),  the  former  made  by  dissolving  the 
oil  in  water,  the  latter  by  dissolving  it  in  proof  spirit.  Anise  was 
used  by  the  ancients.  Poisonous  effects  have  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  mistaking  the  seeds  of  Conium  maculatum  for  aniseed. 

1 8TAK  AHIBEED  {Antsum  Stellatum^)  is  the  fruit  of  lUidurli 
wiM/ttm,  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tar- 
taiy.  It  consists  of  from  five  to  ten  brownish  ligneous  capsules, 
four  or  five  lines  long,  each  containing  a  brown  shining  seed, 
ind  connected  together  at  one  end,  in  a  star-like  form.  It  has 
:  ilmost  precisely  the  odour  of  anise,  and  yields  by  distillation  a 
;  yolttile  oil,  which  closely  resembles  the  oil  of  anise,  and  is  often 
wbstituted  for  it  without  inconvenience.  This  is  the  more  singu- 
Ur,a8  there  is  no  botanical  affinity  between  the  two  plants.  Either 
the  star-aniseed,  or  its  oil  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
fennel-seed. 

X.  LAVENDER. 

LAVANDULA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Lavender  consists  of  the  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera,  a 
ttnall  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivated 
•rerjrwhcre  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  arranged  around  a  ter- 
Buntl  flower-stem,  forming  long,  slender  spikes.  These  are  cnt,  at 
die  commencement  of  their  flowering  in  August,  and  tied  in 
Vtmdles,  which  are  sold  both  fresh  and  dried. 

SmsAk  Properties.    The  separated  flowers  are  small,  blue,  and 
of  tiemarkably  fragrant  odour,  which  they  retain  long  after  being 
Wed,  sometimes  even  for  years.    Their  taste  is  warm,  aromatic, 
•Bd  bitterish.    Though  they  yield  their  virtues  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree to  water,  alcohol  is  a  much  more  efficient  solvent, 
b       Chitf  Constituents.    The  flowers  contain  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter 
1^   )riB(»ple,and  tannic  acid.    Though  all  of  these  have  some  activity, 
^    4e  virtues  of  the  medicine  depend  mainly  upon  the  volatile  oil. 
!lris  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.    It  is  very  light,  and 
rfa  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
s  burning  aromatic  taste. 

Medkal  Properties  and  Uses,    Lavender  has  the  properties  of  the 
aromatics,  with  a  feeble  tonic  power,  and  probably  a  slight  stimu- 
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lant  influence  upon  the  nervous  gjstem.  Its  odour  alone  ia  ofto] 
refreshing  ia  Innguor,  and  general  uneasioess;  aad  it  u  probtbW 
more  employed  in  reference  to  its  fragrant  properties,  than  in- 
ternally  as  a  medicine.  Some  of  its  preparations,  however,  are  k 
considerable  vogue. 

Tho  Vohlile  Oil  (Oleum  Lavandulji,  U.S.)  may  be  given  in- 
ternally  in  nervous  headache  and  languor,  as  well  as  for  its  cordial. 
aromatic  properties,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops.  It  jj, 
however,  much  more  used  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  solution. 

The  SpifU  of  Lavender  (SPIRITUS  LAVANDULA,  U.S.)  is  made, 
according  to  the  oflicinal  directions,  by  distilling  alcohol  from 
the  flowers;  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  prepared  by  simply 
dissolving  the  oil  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fiuidounce  to 
a  gallon.  Made  in  the  former  method,  it  is  more  agreeably  fragrant. 
The  lavfnder  tt-aler  of  the  shops  is  usually  a  solution  of  this,  with 
some 'Other  aromatic  oils,  in  alcohol.  Spirit  of  lavender  ia  nsefal 
in  the  sick  room  for  its  grateful  and  refreshing  odour.  It  ra«y 
be  given  internally  for  the  relief  of  nervous  headache,  languor, 
and  depression  of  spirits,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  duidrachma; 
but  its  frequent  use  might  lead  to  intemi^erate  habits,  by  originat- 
ing a  fondness  for  the  alcoholic  ingredient;  and  it  should  not, 
therefore,  be  incautiously  prescribed.  The  following,  however,  is 
a  far  more  popular  preparation. 

The  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender  (Spiritus  Latandul*  Com- 
POSiTUS,  U.  S.)  is  made,  according  to  our  national  standard,  by 
macerating  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  with  red  saunders  to 
give  the  preparation  colour,  in  a  mixture  of  the  spirit  of  laven- 
der and  spirit  of  rosemary.  When  duly  prepared,  it  is  a  delight- 
ful compound  of  the  spices,  of  which  the  lavender  is  not  the  most 
important.  It  ia  much  used  in  gastric  uneasiness,  flatulence, 
colicky  pains,  nausea,  general  languor,  faintness,  depressioa  of  "^^ 
spirits,  and  alight  hysterical  disorder.  But  the  same  caution  is  ^ 
necessary  in  prescribing  it,  as  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  pre-  —^ 
ceding  preparation.  It  is  much  employed  popularly,  under  the  ^»a 
name  of  lavender  compound,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  unfrequenlly  -^^  ■■ 
when  there  is  no  real  occasion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  additions  to  <:3t^^t 
mixtures,  in  order  to  recommend  them  to  the  taste  and  the  stomach.  — .«;:J^ 
Its  red  colour  is  sometimes  of  advantage,  in  otherwise  colourles 
preparations,  as  in  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  or  Fowler'e 
solution,  by  preventing  their  being  mistaken  for  water.  The  doe 
ia  a  fluidrachm. 
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XI,  ROSEMARY. 
ROSMARINUS.  U.S^  Ed^  Dub. 

Origin,  This  consists  of  the  tops  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis^  an 
Evergreen  shrub,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
ealtivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  this  country.  As  found 
in  our  shops,  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  leaves. 

Sensible  Properties,  The  leaves  are  distinguished  by  their  linear 
shape,  their  length  ofan  inch  and  more,  their  breadth  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch,  the  faded  greenness  of  their  upper  and  the  white- 
ness of  their  under  surface,  and  by  a  singular  folding  backward 
of  both  edges,  which  causes  the  colour  of  their  under  surface  to 
be  concealed  on  each  side  by  a  green  border,  leaving  only  a  slen- 
der streak  of  whiteiiess  in  the  middle.  They  have  a  balsamic 
odour,  and  a  bitterish  and  carophorous  taste,  and  yield  these  pro- 
perties to  water  and  alcohol,  but  much  more  freely  to  the  latter. 

Active  Principle,  Rosemary  owes  its  virtues  to  a  volatile  oil^ 
which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  lighter  than 
water,  colourless,  of  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  plant,  bu^  less 
agreeable,  and  a  hot  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Rosemary,  though  in  some  degree 
aromatic,  is  more  characterized  by  its  stimulant  and  rubefacient 
properties.    It  agrees,  however,  with  the  aromatics,  in  being  propor- 
tionably  more  stimulating  locally,  than  upon  the  system  at  large. 
Some  have  considered  it  as  possessing  emmenagogue  properties; 
l3at  where  it  has  appeared  to  promote  the  menstrual  discharge,  it 
lias  probably  been  simply  as  a  general  stimulant.    In  this  country 
%t  is  seldom  used  internally,  except  as  an  ingredient  in  some  ofHcinal 
preparation,  as  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender.    The  volatile  oil 
is  officinal,  as  also  is  a  spirit  prepared  from  it    The  Oil  (Oleum 
Rc^MARiNi,  U.S)  may  be  given  as  a  carminative,  or  gastric  stimu- 
lant, in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  six  drops.    The  Spirit  (Spiritus 
BosMARiNi,  U.S)  is  made  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  alcohol,  and  is 
used  almost  exclusively,  either  as  a  perfume,  an  ingredient  in  rube- 
facient liniments,  or  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  lavender. 
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XII.  PEPPERMINT. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  U.  S.,  Lond^  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Peppermint  is  the  herb  oi  Mentha  piperita,  a  small,  her- 
baceous perennial,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  Uiu 
country,  and  cultivated  largely  for  use  in  England  and  the  Unitad 
States.  The  herb  should  be  gathered  at  the  flowering  period  in 
August. 

i^nsible  Prcperiies.  Peppermint  has  a  quadrangular  stem,  branch* 
ing  near  the  top,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  with  leaves  opposite^ 
petiolate,  ovate,  serrate,  pointed,  dark-green  on  the  upper  surfiuse 
and  paler  on  the  under.  The  flowers  are  small,  purple,  and  arranged 
in  terminal  spikes,  which  are  rounded  at  top,  and  interrupted  be* 
neath.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  aromatic,  either  fresh  or  dried; 
but  the  herb  rapidly  deteriorates  by  keeping,  and  at  length  be» 
comes  inert.  It  has  a  penetrating,  grateful,  somewhat  camphorooa 
odour,  and  a  pungent,  glowing,  camphorous,  bitterish  taste,  which 
is  followed  by  a  sense  of  coolness  when  the  air  is  drawn  through 
the  mouth. 

Active  Principled.  The  virtues  of  the  herb  may  be  said  to  de^ 
pend  exclusively  on  its  volatile  oil;  for,  though  there  is  a  trace  of 
tannic  acid,  and  probably  a  small  proportion  of  some  bitter  pruh 
ciple,  these  are  insufficient  materially  to  modify  its  effects.  Tho 
volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  at  firA 
nearly  colourless,  but  gradually  becomes  greenish -yellow,  and 
ultimately  reddish-brown.  Its  odour  and  taste  are  like  thoee  dt 
the  herb.  It  is  lighter  than  water.  It  is  often  adulterated,  eqpo- 
cially  with  alcohol,  which,  if  in  considerable  quantity,  may  hfll 
readily  detected  by  agitation  with  water,  which  abstracts  the  alco- 
hol from  the  oil,  and  thus  diminishes  its  bulk. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Peppermint  has  all  the  character* 
istic  properties  of  the  aromatics,  and  may  be  used  for  all  their 
general  purposes  (see  page  813).  The  fresh  herb  is  sometimel 
applied  externally,  well  bruised,  over  the  stomach  and  boweb^  ii 
infantile  vomiting  and  colic.  It  is  a  good  remedy,  thus  employed, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  cholera  infantum.  Internally  the  medidoe 
may  be  given,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  in  colicky  pains  and  flatu- 
lence; but  the  preparation  almost  universally  employed  in  this 
way  is  the  volatile  oil. 
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The  Infusion^  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint, 
may  be  given  in  doees  of  a  wineglassful. 

The  Oil  (Oleum  Mknth-S  Pipbrit-b,  U.S.)  is  very  much  used  in 
this  country,  being  almost  universally  preferred  to  the  herb  for 
obtaining  the  effects  of  the  medicine  by  internal  exhibition.  The 
dose  of  it  is  from  one  to  three  drops,  which  may  be  prepared  for 
administration  by  first  rubbing  it  with  a  little  loaf  sugar,  and  then 
mixing  with  water.  In  consequence,  however,  of  its  extreme  pun- 
gency, the  oil  is  usually  given  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  in 
one  of  the  following  preparations. 

Tincture  of  the  Oil  of  Peppermint  (TiNCTURA  Olbi  MENTH.E  PI- 
PERITA U.  S.)y  or  essence  of  peppermint^  as  the  preparation  is  gene- 
rally called,  is  made  by  dissolving  two  fluidounces  of  the  oil  in 
a  pint  of  alcohol.  It  is  of  such  a  strength  as  to  admit  of  being 
taken  into  the  mouth,  simply  dropped  on  a  piece  of  sugar.  It 
is  a  very  popular  preparation,  and  often  used  for  the  relief  of 
nausea,  gastric  pains,  colic,  and  flatulence.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops.  It  may  be  given  as  above  stated,  simply  dropped 
on  a  piece  of  sugar,  or  diffused  by  means  of  sugar  in  water. 

Spirit  of  Peppermint  (SPIRITUS  MENTHA  PiPERlTiE,  Lofid,)  is  a 
mach  weaker  solution  than  the  last  mentioned  preparation,  contain- 
ing only  three  fluidrachms  in  a  gallon  of  alcohol.    It  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  large  proportional  amount  of  alcohol,  which 
renders  that  liquid  the  chief  ingredient.     In  this  country  it  is 
Bcarcely  used. 

Peppermint  Water  (Aqua  Mentha  Piperita,  U.S,\  formerly 
prepared  by  distilling  water  from  the  fresh  herb,  is  now  made  by 
simply  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  through  the  intervention  of  car- 
lx>nate  of  magnesia.    It  is  probably  more  used  in  this  country  as  a 
"vehicle  for  substances  given  in  the  form  of  mixture,  than  any  other 
4&romatic  preparation.    It  serves  to  render  the  njixtuie  more  accept- 
able both  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  and  to  obviate  any  tendency  it 
may  have  to  cause  griping.    Each  fluidounce  of  it  contains  about 
a  minim  of  the  oil.    It  may  be  given  internally,  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  medicine,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  fluid- 
ounces. 

Peppermint  Lozenges  (Trochisci  Mentha  Piperttje,  U,  S.\  con- 
sisting of  the  oil,  sugar,  and  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  afford  a  con- 
venient form  of  the  medicine  for  slight  cases;  as  they  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  one  of  them  taken  as  required.  They 
are  to  be  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.     They  are,  how- 
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ever,  very  feeble ;    ten  of  them  being  scarcely  equivalent  to  a 
minim  of  the  oil.  ■». 


XIII.  SPEARMINT. 
MENTHA  VIRIDIS.   U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed^  Dub. 

This  is  the  herb  of  Mmtha  viridis,  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
like  the  above  species  a  native  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  use. 

The  herb  differs  from  peppermint  in  having  lanceolate,  nearly 
sessile,  and  lighter-coloured  leaves,  and  elongated,  pointed  spikes 
of  flowers,  whence  the  name  of  spearmint  was  derived.  The 
brighter  greeimess  of  the  leaves  probably  originated  the  specific 
name  of  viridU  or  green.'  The  plant  is  often  called  simply  wuii; 
and,  when  that  term  is  used  without  a  qualifying  epithet,  it  maybe 
understood  as  applied  to  the  present  species.  Its  smell  and  taste 
are  analogous  to  those  of  peppermint,  but  peculiar,  and  by  some 
preferred.  Others,  however,  and  probably  the  greater  number, 
give  precedence  to  the  mentha  piperita. 

The  active  principle  is  the  volatile  oil;  though,  as  in  peppermint, 
there  is  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid  and  of  a  bitter  principle. 
The  oil  closely  resembles  that  of  the  other  species. 

The  same  resemblance  extends  to  the  medical  properties  and 
uses  of  the  two  mints ;  but  the  spearmint  is  thought  to  be  some- 
what the  weaker  of  the  two.  The  same  preparations  are  used,  and 
in  about  the  same  doses.  Those  of  spearmint,  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  are  the  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Mentha  Viribw, 
U,  S,),  of  which  the  dose  is  from  two  to  six  drops;  the  Tincture  of  On^ 
Oil^  or  the  Essence  of  Spearmint  (TiNCT.  Ol.  Mentha  Vibidis,  JJ.S!^ 
of  which  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  may  be  given;  and  the  SffOf' 
mint  Trafer  (Aqua  Mentble  Viridis,  U.  S,\  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  corresponding  preparation  of  peppermint.  The  London 
College  recognizes  a  Spirit  of  Spearmint  (SPIRITUS  MBNTHiB  VlBlDB^ 
Lond,),  which  might  well  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  Dublin  Cd* 
lege  an  Infusion  (Infusum  Menth^e  Viridis,  Dub,)  or  common  wW 
tea^  which*  is  made  in  the  proportion,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  haKlA 
ounce  to  the  pint,  and  may  be  given  without  special  limit. 
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There  are  several  aromatics  of  minor  importance,  consisting  of 
the  herb  or  leaves  of  plants,  which,  though  not  extensively  used, 
are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  require  a  brief  notice,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  introduced  in  a  subordinate  position  here. 

L  E1TB07BAV  HEH A  Y &OTAL  (Pulegiuk,  Lmd.^  Ed^  Dub.)  is 
the  herb  of  Mentha  PuUgium^  a  European  plant,  having  properties 
analogous  to  the  mints  above  described,  though  less  agreeable  as 
an  aromatic,  and  much  less  employed.  It  is  used  considerably  in 
England  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  and  hoop- 
ing cough.  In  this  country  it  is  unknown.  All  the  British  Col- 
leges direct  (|te  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  MENTHiE  Puleoii),  and  the 
Pennyroyal  Water  (AQU-fi  MENTHiE  PuLEGii);  the  Dublin  College, 
an  Essence  (EssBNTf  A  Mentha  Pulegii);  and  the  London  a  Spirit 
(Spiritus  Me5THjB  Puleoii);  all  of  which  may  be  given  in  the 
same  doses  as  the  analogous  preparations  of  peppermint. 

8.  AXZ&ICAV  FBHFTBOTAL  (Hedeoma,  U.  S)  is  the  herb  of 
Eedeoma  pulegioides,  a  small  indigenous  annual,  growing   in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  usually  preferring  dry  sterile,  or  im- 
poverished fields,  and  sometimes,  from  its  abundance,  scenting  the 
air  for  a  considerable  distance.    Both  fresh  and  dried,  it  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  resembling  somewhat  the  European  pen- 
nyroyal •from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  a  warm,  pungent, 
camphorous  taste.    These  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  separated  by  distillation.    The  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
light  pale-yellow  colour,  and  a  smell  and  taste  similar  to  those  of 
the  plant.    The  herb  imparts  its  virtues  to  hot  water,  but  more 
freelv  to  alcohol. 

The  eflFects  of  hedeoma  upon  the  system  are  very  analogous  to 
those  of  the  mints;  and,  like  these,  it  may  bo  used  to  correct 
nausea,  relieve  flatulent  pains,  and  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the 
action  of  other  medicines.    When  given  in  the  form  of  hot  infu- 
sion, in  large  draughts,  it  often,  like  most  other  aromatic  herbs, 
produces  perspiration,   and   promotes    the    flow  of  the  menses. 
Hence,  it  is  considerably  employed,  in  domestic  practice,  in  com- 
mencing catarrh  and  rheumatism,  and  to  promote  menstruation; 
the  feet  being  at  the  same  time  well  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  the 
patient  covered  warmly  in  bed.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remedy, 
thus  aided,  is  not  unfrequently  successful.    As  an  emmenagogue 
it  is  most  efficient  in  recent  cases,  and  given  at  the  regular  monthly 
period,  when  it  comes  in  aid  of  the  tendencies  of  the  system.     It 
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has  little  effect  in  obstinate  cases.  It  has  been  used  also,  like  the 
European  herb  of  the  same  name,  in  hysteria  and  hooping-cough. 
The  Infusion  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  anr  ounce  to 
the  pint,  and  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  fluidoancesor 
more.  The  Volatile  Oi7  (Oleum  Hkdeom^  U.§)  is  ofl5cinal,and 
may  be  employed  with  the  same  objects  as  the  infusion,  in  the  don 
of  from  two  to  ten  drops.  It  is  sometimes  used  externallj  as  t 
rubefacient.  A  water  and  essence  of  pennyroyal  may  be  prepared 
from  the  oil,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similar  preparations  of  the 
mints,  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

3.  H0E8EHINT  (Monarda,  U.S)\s  the  herb  ot^  Monarda  ptms- 
iata,  an  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  a  foot  or  two  high,  growing 
preferably  in  light  and  gravelly  soils,  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  odour  is  aromatic,  its  taste  warm,  pungent,  and 
bitterish.  These  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil^  which  is  oV 
tained  by  distillation,  is  of  a  reddish-amber  colour,  an  odour  similar 
to  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot,  very  pungent  taste.  Hot  water  wiE 
extract  the  virtues  of  the  herb,  but  alcohol  is  a  better  solvent. 

Horsemint  has  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  proper  mints,  bat 
is  more  stimulating  and  less  agreeable.  It  may  be  used  as  an  aoti' 
emetic  and  carminative,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stonuich  in  lan- 
guid states  of  that  organ;  but  is  little  employed  in  regular,  practioai 
An  infusion  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  tha 
pint,  and  given  in  wineglassful  doses.  Drank  warm  and  freely,  % 
will  often  induce  perspiration,  and  has  been  thought  to  act  as  as 
emmeuagogue ;  and,  taken  cold,  it  has  been  supposed  to  stimolatt 
the  kidneys:  Hence  it  has  been  used  in  suppression  of  the  meoaeii 
and  of  the  urine. 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  MonarDuB,  U.  S.)  is  more  used.  It  may 
be  given  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
drops,  mixed  with  sugar  and  water;  but  it  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion as  an  active  rubefacient.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  causes  red* 
ness,  heat,  and  pain,  and  sometimes  blisters.  In  cases  not  demandr 
ing  a  powerful  and  speedy  impression,  it  should  be  diluted  wiA 
olive  oil  before  application. 

4.  COMKON  MASJOBAK  (Origanum,  U.S.,  Ed)  is  the  herboC 
Origanum  vulgare  or  common  marjoram,  a  perennial,  herbaoeoH 
plant,  growing  wild  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  ii 
this  country  found  especially  by  the  road-sides,  from  Pennsylvaiiia 
to  Virginia.    It  bears  a  rather  conspicuous  summit  of  pinkidh 
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parple,  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  appear  during  the  summer. 
and  earlj  part  of  autumn.  The  herb  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  For  these  properties  it  depends 
on  a  volatile  oc7,  which  is  separated  by  distillation,  and  for  which 
alone  the  plant  b  now  recognized  as  officinal.  The  oil  as  first  pre- 
pared is  yellow,  but  becomes  reddish  by  age,  and  is  said  to  acquire 
the  same  colour  when  over-heated  in  distillation;  but  it  may  be 
obtained  colourless  by  rectification.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  has 
the  odour  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste. 

Origanum  is  a  stimulating  aromatic,  and  will  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  the  mints;  but,  being  less  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  probably  leas  cordial  in  its  influence  on  the  stomach,  is  little 
used.  Like  pennyroyal  and  horsemint,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
diaphoretic  and  emmenagogue;  but,  like  them,  probably  acts  in 
this  way  simply  as  a  general  stimulant,  and  when  aided  with  suit- 
able accompaniments,  such  as  hot  water  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
and  hot  pediluvia.  The  oil  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  and  is  some- 
times employed  as  such  externally,  either  alone,  or  in  connexion 
with  other  medicines.  Diluted  with  olive  oil,  it  is  used  as  a  liniment 
in  baldness,  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  and  paralytip  affections. 
Occasionally  it  is  employed  to  relieve  toothache,  being  introduced 
on  lint  or  cotton  into  the  carious  hollow.  It  is  an  ingredient  of 
the  Camphorated  Soap  Liniment  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  so  much  em- 
ployed, under  the  common  name  of  opodeldoc,  as  an  anodyne  and 
gently  rubefacient  application. 

Sweet  marjoram  {Origanum  Majorana)  has  been  used,  in  powder, 
as  an  errhine,  but  has  lost  its  place  in  the  officinal  lists,  and  is  now 
seldom  employed  except  as  a  spice  in  cooking. 

&  THTKE  (Thymus)  is  the  herbaceous  part  of  Thymus  vulgaris, 

a  small  undershrub,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and 

cultivated  in  our  gardens.    It  has  a  characteristic,  strong,  agreeable 

odour,  which  it  retains  when  dried,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic,  cam- 

phorous  taste.     These  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 

obtained,  in  the  native  districts  of  the  plant,  by  distillation,  and  is 

said  to  be  sent  into  commerce  largely,  under  the  name  of  oil  of 

origanum,  by  which  it  is  often  sold   in  the  shops.     It  is  lighter 

than  water,  and  has  at  first  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour, 

which  it  gradually  exchanges  for  a  reddish-brown.     Thyme  has 

the  medicinal  properties  of  the  aromatics,  but  is  much  more  used 

in  cooking  than  in  medicine. 
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«    6.  BAGE.— Salvia.  U.S. 

Sage  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis^  or  common  garden 
sage,  an  undershrub  of  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  originally  from 
the  South  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  everywhere  in  gardens.  They 
have  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  and 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  They  contain  tannic  acid,  and  probably  a 
bitter  principle;  but  their  virtues  depend  mainly  on  a  volaiik  oi^ 
which  exists  in  them  in  large  proportion. 

The  virtues  of  sage  are  those  of  a  gentle  tonic  and  astringent, 
and  an  efficient  aromatic.  In  aijdition  to  its  excitant  infloenoe 
upon  the  digestive  organs  and  the  circulation,  it  has  been  supposed 
also  to  stimulate  the  nervous  and  genital  systems,  and,  when  suit- 
ably aided,  no  doubt  promotes  perspiration.  By  the  ancients  it 
was  very  highly  esteemed,  and  retained  its  credit  as  a  remedy 
among  the  earlier  modern  Europeans,  as  evinced  by  the  dictum  of 
the  school  of  Salerno,  "Cwr  moriaiur  homo  cui  Salvia  crescit  in  horlo? 
It  was  used  as  a  stimulant  tonic  in  weakness  of  digestion  and 
general  debility,  as  an  astringent  in  checking  profuse  sweat^i,  and 
excessive  lacteal  secretion,  as  a  febrifuge  in  paroxysmal  fevers,  as 
a  diaphoretic  in  catarrh,  and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  various  nervons 
afifections.  From  these  over-estimates  of  its  virtues,  it  has  ftllea 
into  probably  unmerited  disrepute,  and  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
British  authorities,  though  retained  in  the  secondary  list  of  oar 
own  Pharmacopoeia.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  an  anil' 
emetic,  carminative,  and  gentle  stimulant  to  the  stomach  aod 
bowels,  especially  when  there  is  enfeebled  digestion,  with  a  tend* 
ency  to  diarrhoea.  But  the  chief  use  now  made  of  it  medicia* 
ally  is  as  a  gargle  in  common  sore  throat,  and  relaxation  of  tbe 
uvula,  for  which  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  infusioQi 
and  often  associated  with  honey,  and  alum  or  vinegar.  It  is  moeh 
used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  especially  in  the  filling  of  roasted 
poultry,  and  in  sausages.  As  a  gargle,  and  when  all  its  eflbots 
on  the  system  are  demanded,  the  infusion  should  be  prepaied. 
by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  » 
ter,  and  the  maceration  continued  till  it  cools.  Two  fluidounces 
may  be  given  for  a  dose.  When  wanted  to  relieve  nausea,  or H 
an  agreeable  drink  in  febrile  affections,  the  maceration  should  be 
shortened,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  bitterness  may  not  be  extractei 

7.  BALM. — Melissa.  U.S. 

Balm  is  the  herb  of  Melissa  officinalis^  a  perennial  herbaceooa 
plant,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  originally  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
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bat  nataralused  in  this  ooantrj,  and  ouhivafted  in  our  gardens.  Tbe 
Imt6S  haTe,  when  fresbi  a  very  agreeable  lemon-like  odour,  which 
m  nearlj  lost  when  ibey  are  dried,  and  entirely  when  they  are  long 
htpL  In  the  recent  atate,  they  have  a  feebly  aromatic  and  some- 
wlnt  auBlere  taate;  in  the  dried,  impart  a  slight  degree  of  rongh- 
nesB  to  water.  The  freoh  herb  contains  a  little  volatile  oil,  tannic 
■Old,  and  bitter  matter.  Water  extracts  all  its  virtnes.  Upon 
the  system  it  exerts  bnt  a  very  feeble  influence;  and  it  is  chiefly 
emfdoyed,  in  tlie  form  of  inftision,  as  an  agreeable  drink  in  fevers, 
and,  taken  warm,  to  promote  the  operation  of  diaphoretics.  The 
infbsioD  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  herb, 
to  the  pint  of  water.  Th^  fresh  or  recently  dried  herb  shotild  be 
preferred. 


XIV.  PARTRIDGE.BERRY. 
GAULTHERIA.  U.S. 

Origin.  Oanltheria  consists  of  the  leaves  of  OauUheria  procum- 
Imm^  an  indigenoos,  small,  shrubby  evergreen,  inhabiting  the  woods 
or  hill-sides,  and  dry  sandy  plains,  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  It 
has  a  creeping,  horizontal  root,  from  which,  at  short  intervals,  erect 
Items  arise,  a  few  inches  high,  bearing  the  leaves  near  the  summit, 
and  a  small  spherical,  scarlet,  berry-like  fruit.  The  plant  is  known 
by  other  names,  as  tea-herry^  mountain-iea^  mnier-green^  kc 

Sennbk  Properties.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  officinal  part,  are 
otate  or  obovate,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  acute,  revolute  at  the 
edges,  with  a  few  mucronate  serratures,  coriaceous,  shining,  of  a 
bright  green  colour  on  the  upper  sur&ce,  and  paler  beneath.  These, 
as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  including  the  fruit,  have  a  very  peculiar 
fragrant  odour  and  aromatic  taste,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Betula 
loifti  or  jsweet-birch,  and  asoribable  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  the 
same  in  both  plants,  and  exists  also  in  some  others  having  similar 
Bensible  properties.  Besides  the  aromatic  properties  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  leaves  have  a  decided  astringency,  and  the  fruit  is 
Bweet. 

AcHvt  Principle.  The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  known  volatile  oils,  having  the 
specific. gravity  1.173.  When  first  procured,  it  is  nearly  colour- 
less ;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  genernlly  brownish-yellow  or 
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rei3<lis1i.     The  odour  is  ttint  of  the  plant,  the  taste  sweetish,  eorec- 
what  pungent,  and  very  peculiar. 

ifetUcnl  Properties  and  Uses.  Goultheria  is  a  gently  Btimalaal 
aromntic,  and  feeble  a.-jlringent.  For  these  properties,  it  has  been 
used  in  some  cases  of  chronic  diorrhtea,  and  with  supposed  huDefit 
Like  many  other  aromalics,  it  has  been  given  aa  an  cmtnenn' 
gogue;  hut  hae  no  other  claim  to  this  title  thau  snch  aa  iu  gcu^j 
stimulating  property  may  give  it.  Aa  a  stomachic  cordit)  sad 
carminative,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  flatulent  colic  of  inCuitv,  it 
may  be  used  like  other  aromatics,  over  which,  however,  it  has  no 
superiority.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  by  people  in  the  courttrv, 
in  the  form  of  iafusion,  as  a  substitute  for  common  tea.  Its  chief 
claim  to  notice,  however,  rests  on  its  remarkable,  and  very  peculitr 
flavour,  which  serves  to  characterize  preparations,  into  the  comptv 
sition  of  which  either  the  leaves  or  the  volatile  oi!  enter. 

The  Oii  (Oleum  Gaultheri*,  U.S)  is  more  or  leas  employai 
throughout  the  country,  dissolved  in   alcohol  in  the  form  of  an 
essence,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oils  of  the  mints.     It  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  given  in  the  same  dose,  as  the 
essence  of  spearmint.     In  large  quantities,  the  oil  is  capable  of 
producing  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.     A 
ia  on  record  in  which  half  an  ounce  was  swallowed,  and  occa^< 
the  most  alarming  gastric  symptoma,  though  the  patient  recovei 
In  the  quantity  of  about  a  fluidounce,  it  ia  stated  to  have 
death  in  several  instances,  leaving  strong  marks  of  inflammation 
the  stomach.     The  oil  is  an  ingredieat  of  the  Compound  Syrup 
^rsajxtfilla.  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopceia. 


XV.  GINGER. 
ZINGIBEB.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.,Dub. 

Origin.    Ginger  is  the  root  or  rhizoma  of  Zingiber  officinale^ 
biennial  or  perennial  plant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  a  native  a 
Hindostan,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
the  AVeat  Indies,  and  at  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa. 

Yarielies  and  Sensible  I* ntperlies.    Ginger  comes  in  several  di£E 
ent  states.    Sometimes  it  is  imported  fresh,  and  is  then  called  r 
ginger.    Aa  ordinarily  used  in  medicine,  it  is  in  two  states;  ia  0 
with  the  ejiidermis  remaining  more  or  less  completely,  and  f 
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limply  bj  exposure  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  root,  and  prevent  germination ;  in  the  other,  wholly 
deprived  of  the  epidermis,  and  often  whitened  by  9  bleaching  pro- 
cess. The  former  is  called  black  ginger^  or  is  designated  by  the 
places  from  which  it  is  derived ;  the  latter  is  named  white  ginger, 
and  often  Jamaica  ginger,  from  the  island  of  that  name,  whence  this 
variety  was  first  brought  into  commerce.  Ginger  is  also  imported 
in  the  form  of  a  preserve;  the  tender  young  ofibets  from  the  old 
roots  being  selected  for  its  preparation. 

Recent  ginger  is  fiattish,  about  three  inches  long,  with  short  obtuse 
branches  or  lobes,  on  the  surface  of  a  light  ash  colour,  internally 
fleshy  and  yellowish-white.  It  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  is  apt  to  germinate  in  warm  weather. 

Black  or  coated  ginger  is  somewhat  shrunk  in  drying,  with  a 
darkish,  ash-coloured,  wrinkled  epidermis,  which  in  some  specimens 
is  absent  in  spots,  where  the  surface  is  blackish  from  exposure,  and 
has  -thus  given  name  to  the  variety.  Within  the  epidermis  is  a 
brownish  and  somewhat  horny  layer;  but  the  central  portion  is 
whitish  and  farinaceous.  The  powder  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown 
colour. 

White  or  Jamaica  ginger  is  wholly  destitute  of  epidermis,  more 
slender  and  rounder  than  the  preceding,  white  externally,  internally 
also  whitish,  and  yielding  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder.  Much 
of  this  variety  is  now  imported  from  the  East  Indies;  but,  as  ob- 
tained from  this  source,  it  is  not  so  white  as  that  from  Jamaica. 

The  odour  of  ginger  is  aromatic  and  penetrating;  its  taste  hot, 
pungent,  biting,  and  aromatic.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol;  but  more  completely  and  largely  to  the  latter. 

It  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  worms,  when  long  kept. 

Chief  Qmstituents,  The  active  principles  of  ginger  af)pcar  to  be 
a  volatile  oil,  and  a  resinous  or  resino-extractive  matter;  ihe  flavour 
probably  residing  in  the  former,  and  the  acrid  property  mainly  in 
the  latter.  There  is  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  starch  and 
gum,  which  render  certain  precautions  essential  in  preparing  the 
syrup. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ginger  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  a  very  grateful  stomachic  stimulant,  having  some 
incitant  effect  also  on  the  circulation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  aromatics.  In  pure  dyspepsia  it  is  often  used  with  much 
benefit,  either  alone  or  in  combination;  and,  when  a<Med  to  tonics, 
in  this  affection,  it  renders  them  at  once  more  accc[)table  and  efli- 
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reddisb.     The  odour  is  thnt  of  the  plant,  the  taat«  sweetish,  w>n» 
what  pangent,  and  very  peculiar.  | 

Meclical  ProperCits  and  Uses.  Gaultheria  is  a  gently  stimalaat 
aromatic,  and  feeble  astringent.  For  these  properties,  it  has  beta  I 
used  in  some  cases  of  chronic  diorrhcea,  and  with  supposed  benefil 
Like  many  other  aromatica.  it  hits  been  given  as  an  emmen«. 
gogue;  but  has  no  other  claim  to  this  title  than  snch  as  its  geatly 
stimulating  property  may  give  it.  As  a  stomachic  coriliil  tnj 
carminative,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  flatulent  colic  of  iDfants,  ii 
maj*  be  used  like  other  aromatica,  over  which,  however,  it  has  no 
superiority.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  by  people  in  the  coUDtrr, 
in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a  substitute  for  common  lea.  Its  cW 
claim  to  notice,  however,  rests  on  its  remarkable,  and  very  peculiir 
flavour,  which  serves  to  characterize  preparations,  into  the  compo- 
sition of  which  either  the  leaves  or  the  volatile  oil  enter. 

The  Ot7  (Oleum  Gaultheri^  U.S)  is  more  or  less  employfeA 
tfaroughout  the  country,  dissolved  in   alcohol  in  the  form  ot  a,n 
essence,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oils  of  the  mints.     It  may  \k 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  given  in  the  same  dose,  as  XJ\ie 
essence  of  spearmint,     In  large  quantities,  the  oil  is  capable     of 
producing  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.     A  t—^--^^. 
is  on  record  in  which  half  an  ounce  was  swallowed,  and  occasio  i^ne^ 
the  most  alarming  gastric  symptoms,  though  the  patient  recove:^Hre<]. 
In  the  quantity  of  about  a  fluidounce,  it  is  stated  to  have  cai^^sed 
death  in  several  instances,  leaving  strong  marks  of  indammatio-^^  of 
the  stomach.     The  oil  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Chnvpound  Syru^^t  tj 
Sarsaparilla  of  the  U.S,  Pharmacopoeia. 


XV.  GINGER. 
ZINGIBER.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.,Dub. 


Origin.    Ginger  is  the  root  or  ihizoma  of  Zingiber  offtdnaJt 
biennial  or  perennial  plant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  a  naiivo 
Hindostan,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indiei 
the  West  Indies,  and  at  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa, 

Varieliea  and  Saisibh  Properties.  Ginger  comes  in  several  di^E^r- 
ent  states.  Sometimes  it  is  imported  fresh,  and  is  then  called  recr^^nl 
ginger.  As  ordinarily  used  in  medicine,  it  is  in  two  stales;  in  c^  ne, 
with  the  e[)idermis  remaining  more  or  less  completely,  and  g'r< 
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imply  by  ezposare  to  tbe  aotion  of  boQing  water,  so  as  to  destroy 
lie  life  61  the  root^  and  prevent  germination ;  in  the  other,  wholly 
eprived  of  the  epidennis^  and  often  whitened  by  $  bleaching  pro- 
aaa.  The  fbnner  is  ealled  black  ginger^  or  is  designated  by  the 
faces  from  whidi  it  is  derived;  the  latter  is  named  u^ite  ginger^ 
mi  often  JamaMt  gutger^  from  the  island  of  that  name^  whence  this 
iriety  was  first  bronght  into  commerce.  Ginger  is  also  imported 
s  the  form  of  a  pSreserye;  the  tender  yoang  offiMits  from  the  old 
ootB  being  sdected  for  its  preparation. 

Beeeni  ginger  is  fiattish,  about  three  inches  long,  with  short  obtnse 
nnches  or  lobes,  on  the  Bxxrbnoe  of  a  light  ash  colour,  internally 
lesby  and  yellowish-white.  It  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time, 
nt  is  apt  to  germinate  in  warm  weather. 

Jilaek  or  eoaki  ginger  is  somewhat  shrank  in  drying,  with  a 
arkiah,  ash-colonred,  wrinkled  epidermis,  which  in  some  specimens 
I  absent  in  spots^  where  the  surface  is  blackish  from  exposure,  and 
aa  .^hus  given  name  to  the  variety.  Within  the  epidermis  is  a 
irownish  and  somewhat  homy  layer;  but  the  central  portion  is 
rhitish  and  farinaceous.  The  powder  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown 
olour. 

White  or  Jamaka  ginger  is  wholly  destitute  of  epidermis,  more 
lender  and  rounder  than  the  preceding,  white  externally,  internally 
ilso  whitish,  and  yielding  a  while  or  yellowish-white  powder.  Much 
>f  this  variety  is  now  imported  from  the  East  Indies;  but,  as  ob- 
tuned  from  this  source,  it  is  not  so  white  as  that  from  Jamaica. 

The  odour  of  ginger  is  aromatic  and  penetrating;  its  taste  hot, 
Mmgent,  biting,  and  aromatic.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and 
Icobol;  but  moro  completely  and  largely  to  the  latter. 

It  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  worms,  when  long  kept. 

Chief  QmstituerUa.    The  active  principles  of  ginger  appear  to  be 

volatile  oil^  and  a  reeinoue  or  reairuhextradive  matter;  the  flavour 
»robabIy  residing  in  the  former,  and  the  acrid  property  mainly  in 
he  latter.  Thero  is  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  staroh  and 
;am,  which  ronder  certain  precautions  essential  in  preparing  the 
ymp. 

Medical  Properties  and  Usee.  Ginger  was  employed  by  the  an- 
oents.  It  is  a  very  grateful  stomachic  stimulant,  having  some 
ncitant  effect  also  on  the  circulation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
>f  the  aromatics.  In  pure  dyspepsia  it  is  often  used  with  much 
t>enefit,  either  alone  or  in  combiDation;  and,  when  added  to  tonics, 
in  this  affection,  it  renders  them  at  once  more  acceptable  and  effi- 
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cient.  In  the  feeble  condition  of  the  digestive  organa  aUendnnt  on 
atonic  gout,  it  is  also  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  other  measures.  I| 
is  one  of  the  beet  carminatives;  and,  in  the  form  of  hot  Jnfuision,  it 
much  employed  in  simple  spasmodic  or  flatulent  colic,  especiallj  in 
children.  Asa  preventive  of  dtotera,  ite  cordial  influence  upon  ibe 
digestive  organs  renders  it  peculiarly  appropriate;  and,  in  theepi- 
demies  of  this  complaint,  it  hoa  been  among  the  prophylactic  medi- 
cines most  relied  on.  It  is  very  frequently  used  in  connexion  with 
tonics  and  purgatives;  with  the  former,  to  increase  their  Uimu- 
lant  effect;  with  the  latter,  to  obviate. griping;  and  with  both, lo 
cover  their  taste,  and  mitigate  or  prevent  their  nauseatioge 
It  is  also  very  much  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery. 

Locally,  ginger  is  actively  irritant.     When  chewed,  it  produce* 
a  burning  and  painful  sensation  in  the  mouth,  and  increases  the 
flow  of  saliva.     Hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  nwud'colory  in 
toothache,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  jaws  or  neighbouring  parts,  re- 
laxation of  the  uvula,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  or  other  part  of  lUe 
mouth  or  fauces.    Snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  it  produces  sneezing, acjA 
increases  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  is,  therefore,  occasionally  uaei 
as  an  errhine.   Upon  the  surface  of  the  body  it  acts  as  a  'Tuhefaeirr~»\; 
and  the  powder,  formed  into  a  cataplasm  with  warm  water,  t^ca'S 
often  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  cheeks  in  toothache,       iho 
forehead  in  headache,  and  over  the  stomach  in  irritable  stale^^  ol 
that  organ. 

Adniirmtratinn.    Ginger  is  given  internally,  in  the  forms  of  [ 
dep,  infusion,  tincture,  and  syrup. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  this 
it  is  often  combined  with  powdered  columbo,  and  subcarbona-ft^  of 
iron,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Aromaticus  of  the  Phaw-ina, 
copoeias. 

The  In/vsion  (Infusom  ZiNGiBKRia,  U.  S.)  is  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  powdered  root  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.     The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces;  but  it  may  | 
given  more  freely  in  urgent  cases,  especially  of  flatulent  colic. 
that  affection,  a  small  bowlful,  sweetened,  may  sometimes  be  drac 
with  advantage.     In  this  form,  ginger  is  mui;h  used  in  connexion 
with  the  simple  bitters,  as  gentian,  quassia,  and  columbo,  and  vr  itli 
cathartics,  especially  senna  and  rhubarb. 

The  Tincture  (TiNcruRA  ZlNGlBERls,  U.S.)  is,  according  to  -^he 
directions  of  our  national  code,  made  very  strong,  to  fit  it  for  "^he 
preparation  of  the  ?yrup;  but  this  concenlration  has  also  the  ndv 
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tage  of  increasing  die  proportion  of  the  aromatio,  and  diminishing 
that  of  alcohol  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  is  officinal  alco- 
hdy  and  not  dilated  alcohol  or  proof  spirit^  that  is  used  as  the 
menstmnm;  the  latter  causing  the  tincture  to  become  turbid,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  mucilage  dissolved* 

Under  the  name  of  tMencit  of  ginger^  a  still  more  concentrated 
pieparation  is  made,  either  by  employing  a  larger  proportion  of 
gingery  or  preferably  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  of  the 
tincture,  and  filtering. 

Either  of  these  preparations  may  be  given  as  a  carminative  and 
stomachic  sUmulanti  or  added  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions, 
tinctares,  and  ihiztures,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  alimentary 
canaL  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  forty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm, 
that  of  the  es$enee^  according  to  the  degree  of  its  concentration, 
Erom  twenty  to  forty  minims. 

The  &/rup  (Syrupus  Zinoibebis,  U.  S.)  is  prepared  from  the 
inciure,  because,  by  this  method,  the  starch  and  gummy  matter  of 
ipbe  root  are  avoided,  which,  if  present  in  the  syrup,  would  dispose 
X  to  spoiL  The  alcohol  is  drawn  off  during  the  process.  Syrup 
ot  ginger  is  an  excellent  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions, 
and  to  other  liquids  used  for  drink,  especially  to  carbonic  acid 
water,  when  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  is  ex- 
hibited with  it  in  solution,  as  these  are  incompatible  with  most  of 
the  ordinary  syrups,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  they  contain.  It  is 
also  a  good  vehicle  for  substances  in  powder,  the  taste  of  which  it . 
covers,  while  it  gives  them  a  suitable  consistence  for  exhibition. 
Bobbed  up  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  it  enables  that  medicine 
to  be  readily  and  uniformly  suspended  in  water;  at  the  same  time 
SDTering  its  taste,  and  obviating  its  nauseating  effect.  A  fluidrachm 
»f  it  may  be  added  to  every  fluidounce  or  two  of  the  liquid  with 
rfaich  it  is  administered. 

Oinger  lozenges^  as  prepared  by  the  confectioners,  if  well  made, 
ften  answer  a  good  purpose  in  relieving  gastric  uneasiness  and 
«talence;  and  ginger  beer  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  its  class 
t  beverages. 

In  its  various  forms,  ginger  is  employed,  as  an  adjuvant  or  corri- 
^ent,  in  a  considerable  number  of  officinal  preparations. 
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cient.  In  the  feeble  conJilion  nf  the  digestive  organs  nttendant  on  W^ 
alatiic  ijoul,  it  is  also  iin  excellent  adjuvant  to  other  meosum^  It  I  fl 
is  one  of  the  best  carminatives;  and,  in  the  form  of  hot  infusioti, ii  I  a 
much  employed  in  simple  spasmudic  or  ftalulail  eoUc,  especially  in  la 
children.  As  a  pret-eiHive  of  vkokra,  its  cordial  influence  upon  lln  I  « 
digestive  organs  renders  it  peculiarly  appropriate;  and,  in  the  epi-  1 
demies  of  this  complaint,  it  has  been  among  the  prophylactic  niedi-  Wm 
cinea  most  relied  on.  It  is  very  frequently  used  in  connexion  vilH  ^| 
tonics  and  purgatives;  with  the  former,  to  increase  their  stimu.  ^H 
lant  effect;  with  the  latter,  to  obviate  griping;  and  with  both,  to  ^H 
cover  their  taste,  and  mitigate  or  prevent  their  nauseating  eflcdi,  ^| 
It  is  also  very  much  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery.  H| 

Locnllr/,  ginger  is  actively  irritant.     When  chewed,  it  produce       h 
a  burning  and  painful  sensation  in  the  mouth,  and  increases  IIk       I* 
flow  of  saliva,     llence  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  mastiaUory  in        I" 
toothache,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  jaws  or  neighbouring  parts,  rft.       \ 
taxation  of  the  uvula,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  or  other  part  of  L\u        \ 
mouth  or  fauces.    Snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  it  produces  sneezing, an^ 
increases  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  is,  therefore,  occasionally  u^bci 
as  an  errhine.    Upon  the  surface  of  the  body  it  acts  as  a  'rube/ade^'r^w 
and  the  powder,  formed  into  a  cataplasm  with  warm  water,  i^dikj 
often  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  cheeks  in  toothache,        dw 
forehead  in  headache,  and  over  the  stomach  in  irritable  gtategLsB  ot 
that  organ. 

Administratifm.    Ginger  is  given  internally,  in  the  forms  of  p 
der,  infusion,  tincture,  and  syrup. 

The  dose  of  the  poioder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  this  e 
it  is  often  combined  with  powdered  columbo,  and  snbcarbonn^^eof 
iron,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  Aromattcus  of  the  Pha^c-ma' 
copcoias. 

The  Infusion  (Ikfusum  Zingiberis,  U.  S.)  is  made  in  the  prcfc-jwr- 
tioQ  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  powdered  root  to  a  pt*3i  of 
boiling  water.     The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces;  but  it  rnay  be 
given  more  freely  in  urgent  cases,  especially  of  flatulent  colic.       In 
that  aft'oction,  a  small  bowlful,  sweetened,  may  sometimes  be  drattk,  ^ 
with  advantage.     In  this  form,  ginger  is  mucjh  used  in  connexi^dfifl 
v'ith  the  simple  biltera,  as  gentian,  quassia,  and  columbo,  and  ^vfi^^l 
cathartics,  especially  seuna  and  rhubarb.  ■" 

The  Tincture  (Tinctuea  Zingiberis,  U.S.)  is,  according  to  -mbe 
directions  of  our  national  code,  made  very  strong,  to  fit  ii  for  nhe 
preparation  of  the  ."yrop;  hut  this  concentration  hsis  also  the  aiv 


ur  preieraui^  uy  evapuruLiu^  a  puruou  oi  uie  uicuuoi  oi  loe 
3,  and  filtering. 

er  of  these  preparations  may  be  given  as  a  carminative  and 
bic  stimulant,  or  added  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions, 
?s,  and  mixtures,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  alimentary 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  forty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm, 

the  essence,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  concentration, 
irenty  to  forty  minims. 

Syrup  (Syrupus  Zingiberis,  U.S.)  is  prepared  from  the 
3,  because,  by  this  method,  the  starch  and  gummy  matter  of 
t  are  avoided,  which,  if  present  in  the  syrup,  would  dispose 
)oil.  The  alcohol  is  drawn  off  during  the  process.  Syrup 
;er  is  an  excellent  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions, 

other  liquids  used  for  drink,  especially  to  carbonic  acid 
when  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  is  ex- 

with  it  in  solution,  as  these  are  incompatible  with  most  of 
inary  syrups,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  they  contain.  It  is 
good  vehicle  for  substances  in  powder,  the  taste  of  which  it. 
while  it  gives  them  a  suitable  consistence  for  exhibition. 
i  up  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  it  enables  that  medicine 
sadily  and  uniformly  suspended  in  water;  at  the  same  time 
ig  its  taste,  and  obviating  its  nauseating  effect.  A  fluidrachm 
lay  be  added  to  every  fluidounce  or  two  of  the  liquid  with 
it  is  administered. 

«r  lozenges,  as  prepared  by  the  confectioners,  if  well  made, 
Qswer  a  good  purpose  in  relieving  gastric  uneasiness  and 
ice;  and  ginger  leer  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  its  class 
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The  three  following  roots  appear  to  me  worthy  of  a  brief  notice, 
either  for  their  former  reputation,  or  present  use,  however  limited 
the  latter  may  be. 

L  ZEDOAET.— Zedoaria. 

Two  kinds  of  zedoary  are  noticed  by  authors,  the  round  and 
the  long;  but  it  is  only  the  former  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
shops.  The  round  zedoary  is  the  root  of  Ourcuma  Zedoaria^  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  usoallj  in 
slices,  which  are  the  halves  or  quarters  of  a  roundish  root,  ending 
in  a  point.  These  are  marked,  on  their  convex  surface,  with  the 
sections  of  circular  rings,  which  in  the  whole  root  i^urround  it  hori- 
zontally, and  with  small  projecting  points,  which  are  the  remains  of 
the  radical  fibres.  The  root  is  grayish-white  on  the  outside,  yel- 
lowish-brown and  somewhat  marbled  on  the  freshly  cut  sor&oe^ 
hard,  and  compact.  Its  odour  is  agreeably  aromatic,  and  its  taste 
bitterish,  pungent,  and  camphorous.  Its  activity,  resides  mainly  in 
a  volatile  oil;  but  the  bitterness  is  probably  dependent  on  a  distinct 
principle,  which  may  add  a  slight  tonic  influence  to  the  aromatie 
properties  of  the  root  Its  medical  properties  and  effects  are  esses- 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  ginger,  though  weaker.  It  is  at  present 
seldom  if  ever  used  in  this  country.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains. 

2.  TURMERIC—  Curcuma.  U.  S^  Ed. 

This  is  the  root  of  Curcuma  longa^  a  small  perennial  plants  indi- 
genous in  the  East  Indies  and  Cochin  China,  and  abundantly  cnhi* 
vated  in  various  parts  of  Southern  Asia.  There  are  two  varietieik 
both  produced  by  the  same  species  of  Curcuma,  but  distinguished 
by  their  shape,  one  being  long,  and  the  other  round,  and  tbeFefim 
named  curcuma  longa  and  curcuma  rotunda.  The  former,  or  fay 
turmeric,  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  market  than  the  latter,  ft 
is  cylindrical,  about  as  thick,  but  generally  not  quite  so  lonj^tf 
the  little  finger,  tuberculated,  and  somewhat  contorted.  The  lattei^' 
or  round  turmeric,  is  round  or  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eQ^ 
or  somewhat  larger,  and  marked  externally  with  numerous  annoltf 
wrinkles.  Both  are  yellowish  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  deep  oraogi 
yellow  within,  compact,  hard,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  wax-likA^ 
fracture,  and  yielding  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  powder.  Turmeiio 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  somewhifc' 
aromatic  taste,  and  tinges  the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed.  Its  medi- 
cal properties  probably  reside  exclusively  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  ii 
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jellow  and  acrid.  It  contains,  however,  another  interesting  prin- 
ciple, denominated  eurcuminf  on  which  its  colouring  properties,  and 
its  use  as  a  chemical  test,  depend.  (See  U.  S.  DispensaUyry)  It 
formerly  had  some  reputation  as  an  aromatic,  resembling  ginger  in 
it!  action  on  the  system,  though  less  efficient,  and  also  less  agree- 
lUe.  It  was  also  supposed  to  have  a  special  influence  upon  the 
biliary  organs,  probably  from  its  yellow  colour,  and  was  used  in 
jaundice  and  visceral  disease.  At  present,  it  is  scarcely  used  as  a 
ledicine,  and  probably  never  in  this  country.  As  a  condiment, 
Wever,  it  is  largely  consumed  in  the  East,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  most  of  the  curries  so  much  in  favour  there.  Its  chief 
tte  here  is  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  which  change  its  yellow  colour  to 
brown.  For  this  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or 
of  tarmeric  paper.  The  powder  might  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of 
&<oiii  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

&CAIAMUS.  U.S. 

This  is  the  root  (rhizoma)  of  Accrus  Oahmus  or  sweet  flay^  an  in- 
digenous plant,  growing  also  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and,  in 
ttns  coantrj,  abounding  in  low  meadowy  grounds,  too  wet  for  the 
cubore  of  the  useful  grasses.  The  plant  may  be  distinguished,  by 
Aose  not  acquainted  with  its  botanical  character,  from  the  young 
iat-tails,  and  coarse  grasses  witH  which  it  is  frequently  associated, 
hj  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  leaves  when  bruised,  and  their  aro- 
uatie  taste.  The  root  is  horizontal,  jointed,  somewhat  flattened 
ibove  and  below,  often  several  feet  long,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
bch  thick,  with  numerous  fibres  or  radicles  proceeding  from  its 
tttder  sur&ce,  which  are  cut  off  when  it  is  dried,  leaving  little, 
iwind,  permanent  spots.  When  dried,  it  shrinks  much.  As  kept 
b  die  shops,  it  is  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  wrinkled^  yellowish- 
Viown  externally,  and  whitish  or  yellowish- white  internally.  In 
iome  pieces  the  exterior  cortical  part  has  been  removed,  leaving 
tte  inner  portion,  while  the  exposed  surface  acquires  a  grayish- 
ivUte colour.  The  odour  is  strong  and  fragrant;  the  taste  warm, 
litlerish,  pungent,  and  aromatic.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  boiling 
Wer.  These  may  be  considered  as  residing  exclusively  in  a  vola- 
A  cil,  which  is  occasionally  separated  by  distillation,  is  yellow, 
ttd  has  an  odour  and  taste  analogous  to  those  of  the  root.  There 
Vflttd  also  to  be  an  acrid  extractive  matter;  but  too  little  is  known 
if  h  to  justify  the  ascribing  to  it  of  any  of  the  virtues  of  the 
ledicine.    ISarch  is  another  ingredient. 
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Calamus  has  been  known  from  ancient  times.  It  baa  medical 
virtues  closely  analogous  to  those  of  ginger,  for  wbieb  it  might  be 
substituted  in  most  cases,  though  it  is  generally  much  less  accept- 
able to  the  palate.  There  is  one  use  of  it  which  I  would  recom- 
mend from  experience.  Having  some  tenacity,  though  sufiSciently 
brittle  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  teeth,  it  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  a  little  of  it  chewed  as  wanted.  In  this  way  it  will 
often  afford  great  relief  to  the  gastric  uneasiness,  spasmodic  paios, 
and  flatulence  so  frequently  attendant  on  dyspepsia,  nervous  goat; 
and  hysterical  affections.  The  dose  of  it  in  substance  is  from 
twenty  grains  to  a  drachm.  An  infusion  made  with  half  an  oxam 
or  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  takea 
in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces  or  more. 

4.  WILD  OnrOEE. — AsARUM.  U.S.— Canada  SnakerooL 
Wild  ginger  is  the  root  (rhizoma)  of  Aaarum  Oanadense,  a  very 
small,  perennial  indigenous  plant,  growing  in  wooded  gronndsy 
from  Canada  to  Georgia.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour,  which  is  strongest  in  the  root.  This  is  in  long^ 
somewhat  contorted  pieces,  of  the  medium  thickness  of  a  croir- 
quill,  hard  and  brittle,  externally  wrinkled  and  brownish,  inter- 
nally whitish,  and  often  furnished  with  short  radicles.  Its  taste  is 
aromatic,  bitterish,  and  grateful,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  cardamom.  The  active  principles  are  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  bikf 
acrid  resin.    Water  extracts  them  partially,  alcohol  completely. 

Wild  ginger  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  with  tonic  and  diapboietMS    ! 
properties,  somewhat  analogous  to  serpentaria  in  its  operation,  bot  ,i 
with  less  of  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  simple  bitters,  and    j 
approaching  more  nearly  the  subdivision  of  tonics  in  which  it »   1 
here  placed.    It  may  be  used  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  - 
in  low  fevers;  but  I  should  be  more  disposed  to  employ  it  for  tha   [ 
same  purposes  as  ginger,  for  which  the  country  people  are  slid  ' 
occasionally  to  substitute  it,  and  its  affinity  for  which  is  indicatfli  ' 
by  one  of  its  common  names.    It  might  be  appropriately  used  aa  ^ 
an  adjuvant  of  tonic  and  purgative  infusions,  in  debilitated  stalfli'l 
of  the  alimentary  canal.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  «/ 
thirty  grains.    It  may  be  given  also  in  infusion,  made  with  half  a%  \ 
ounce  of  the  root  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  in  the  dose  of  tvfr 
fluidounces.    It  would  form  an  elegant  tincture,  which  might  to 
made  by  macerating  four  ounces  in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohoi|. 
and  used,  as  an  addition  to  tonic  infusions,  in  the  quantity  of  (M. 
or  two  fiuidrachms  for  each  dose. 
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III.  Tonics  op  Mineral  Origin. 

There  is  sufficient  ground,  in  the  different  properties  exercised 
>y  the  different  mineral  tonics,  for  arranging  them  in  three  subdi- 
risions ;  one,  including  those  which,  so  far  as  their  pure  and  direct 
tonic  action  is  concerned,  operate  exclusively  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal ;  a  second,  those  which  act  on  the 
system  at  large,  and  produce  their  effects  by  a  direct  influence  upon 
tbe  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  without  entering  necessarily  into 
their  composition;  and  a  third,  those  which,  though  they  may  pos- 
sibly operate  in  the  mode  just  mentioned,  are  nevertheless  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  forming  an  essential  element  of  some  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  and  produce  their  remedial  effects,  either  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  this  constituent,  or  restoring  it  when  dis- 
eased to  its  normal  state  by  supplying  a  wanting  ingredient.  In 
tbe  first  subdivision  may  be  ranked  the  mineral  acids,  as  the  sul- 
pkuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  phosphoric;  in  the  second,  the  pre- 
JMffations  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  bismuth ;  and  in  the  third, 
Bk  preparations  of  iron. 

1.  Mineral  Tonics  Acting  on  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 

Mineral  Acids. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  subdivision  is  owing  simply  to  the  cir- 
nunstance  that,  in  consequence  of  their  strong  chemical  affinities, 
ihey  seem  to  be  incapable  of  absorption  into  the  circulation  un- 
ihtnged.  Either  their  disposition  to  combine  with  salifiable  bases 
iraaes  them  to  be  neutralized  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus 
0  lose  their  acid  character ;  or  a  similar  change  in  their  nature 
ikes  place  by  union  with  one  or  more  of  the  organic  principles 
liey  meet  with,  as  albumen  for  example,  with  which  they  readily 
mite;  or  they  undergo  decomposition;  or  lastly,  they  remain  un- 
ittnged  in  the  primse  vise  till  expelled  with  the  feces.  Indeed, 
Ids  incapability  of  absorption  unchanged,  is  probably  essential  to 
ie  prevention  of  poisonous  effects  from  them ;  as  they  might  v.ery 
angerously  react  on  the  blood  itself  through  their  chemical  affini- 
as.  Their  direct  effects,  therefore,  as  mineral  acids,  are  confined 
the  alimentary  canal.  Various  secondary  effects  result,  to  which 
will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  in  considering  them  severally. 
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These  may  even  be  of  a  tonic  character ;  but  the  Acids  are,  Mm- 
theleas,  not  less  distinctly  characterized,  as  a  subdivision,  b/tht 
peculiarity  rererred  to. 


I.   SULPHURIC  ACID. 
ACIDUM  SULPUURICUM.    U.S^  Lond^  Ed.,  Dvb. 

Sulphuric  acid  was  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  Ai 
found  in  commerce,  it  is  often  called  oil  of  •vitriol,  and  is  more  ot 
leas  impure,  containing,  among  other  foreign  bodies,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lead,  which,  however,  is  thrown  down  when 
the  acid  is  diluted  with  water;  so  that  practically  its  presence  is  of 
leas  importance  than  might  have  been  supposed.  For  an  account 
of  the  chemical  properties  and  characteristics  of  this  acid,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.S.  Dispensatory.  I  shall  here  tre»t 
of  its  relations  to  the  human  system,  and  afterwards  of  its  pre- 
parations; premising  that  the  strong  acid,  though  much  employed 
as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  and  sometimes  as  a  caustic,  is  never 
directly  prescribed  for  internal  use. 

Hffecla  on  the  System.    "When  taken  in  very  small  doses,  aaffi- 
ctently  diluted  with  water,  sulphuric  acid  produces  at  first  no  othex 
observable  effect  than  to  increase  the  appetite.     But,  after  a  short 
time,  digestion  and  secondarily  nutrition  are  found  to  have  been 
promoted;  and  a  tendency  to  constipation  is  sometimes  evinced. 
It  is  said  also  somewhat  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the 
pulse,  and  to  diminish  the  temperature  of  the  body,  especially  if 
previously  elevated;  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  myself  ever 
noticed  these  effects.     Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Dispensatory,  states 
that  it  is  also  diuretic,  and  that  it  sometimes  succeeds  in  producing       -v 
an  increased  secretion  of  urine  in  dropsical  effusions,  when  other     — ^ 
powerful  diuretics  have  failed.     "With  these  properties,  sulphuric  j— ^ 
acid  must  be  considered  as  tonic,  astringent,  refrigerant,  and  din-  —  ^. 
relic. 

If  given  too  freely,  it  produces  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  dis — ^^ 
turbance  of  digeetion,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  oflen  purg-  ^  ,i;. 
ing;  and  the  same  effe.cts  may  result  from  its  too  long  continuanci:*.^!  ,<■ 
in  proper  medicinal  doses.  They  are  the  direct  consequence  of  itt  -^  (^ 
irritant  action  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

In  large  quantities,  and  even  in  smaller  if  taken  in  the  conceina»^  n- 
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ite,  as  not  very  unfrequently  happens  by  mistake,  in  con- 
of  the  extensive  use  of  the  acid  in  the  arts,  it  very  quickly 
burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  stomach,  with 
d  generally  vomiting  of  bloody  or  dark  coloured  liquids, 
by  excruciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  sometimes  attended 
ipation,  sometimes  with  purging  and  bloody  stools.  The 
n  becomes  hoarse  from  inflammation  of  the  glottis;  the 
etimes  fetid  from  the  decomposition  of  the  destroyed 
and  generally,  when  a  corrosive  effect  has  been  produced, 
opostration  comes  on,  with  a  cold  surface,  feeble  and  irregular 
intense  anxiety,  and  incessant  jactitation,  which  soon  end 
h;  the  mind  remaining  unclouded  not  unfrequently  even  to 
rjlast  The  fatal  result  sometimes  takes  place  in  a. few 
hat  more  frequently  at  a  period  varying  from  twelve  hours 
ior  three  days,  and  occasionally  is  much  longer  protracted. 
'ihe  quantity  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  immediate 
Jbe  case  may  run  on  for  weeks  or  months,  with  frequent 
Ig  of  membranous  flakes,  fetid  breath,  great  disturbance  of 
■nd  system,  and  gradual  emaciation,  under  which  the  pa- 
( length  sinks.  Sometimes  the  effects  are  confined  to  the 
and  fauces ;  complete  deglutition  having  been  prevented  by 
Mnve  irritation,  or  other  cause ;  and  great  destruction  or 
■stion  of  these  parts  may  ensue,  from  which  the  patient  may 
r  not  recover.  The  appearances  after  death  are  those  indi- 
bf  inflammation  and  disorganization  of  the  mucous  mem- 
'.  In  some  places,  the  surface  is  reddened  by  congestion ;  m 
;%liitened  from  a  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  albumen 
Vme;  and  in  others  again,  blackened  by  its  decomposing 
itte  blood  being  coagulated  in  the  surrounding  vessels. 
Molts  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alimentary 
i'aiembranei  and  probably  in  no  degree  through  its  absorp- 
to  the  blood-vessels.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  the  smallest 
obe  of  sulphuric  acid  which  he  had  found  recorded  was  a 
V  or  somewhat  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful.  Patients, 
sTi  not  onfrequently  survive  the  effects  of  much  larger  quan- 
A  case  of  recovery  is  recorded  after  six  drachms  had 
^owed ;  but  such  a  result  must  be  very  rare,  and  could 
y  oocnr  only  in  consequence  of  a  prompt  evacuation  or 
isation  of  the  poison.  From  a  few  drachms  of  the  dilute 
preparation  of  the  acid,  recovery  may  be  reasonably  hoped 
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These  may  even  be  of  a  tonic  character ;  but  the  acids  are,  never- 
theless, not  less  distinctly  characterized,  as  a  subdivision,  by  the 
peculiarity  referred  to. 


I.   SULPHURIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.    U.S^  Lmd^  EdL,  Dvb. 

Sulphuric  acid  was  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  As 
found  in  commerce,  it  is  often  called  cdl  ofvntriol^  and  is  more  or 
less  impure,  containing,  among  other  foreign  bodies,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lead,  which,  however,  is  thrown  down  when 
the  acid  is  diluted  with  water;  so  that  practically  its  presence  is  of 
less  importance  than  might  have  been  supposed.  For  an  account 
of  the  chemical  properties  and  characteristics  of  this  acid,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  I  shall  here  treit . 
of  its  relations  to  the  human  system,  and  afterwards  of  its  pre- 
parations; premising  that  the  strong  acid,  though  much  employed 
as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  and  sometimes  as  a  caustic,  is  never 
directly  prescribed  for  internal  use. 

Effects  on  the  System.  When  taken  in  very  small  doses,  snffi* 
ciently  diluted  with  water,  sulphuric  acid  produces  at  first  no  other  . 
observable  effect  than  to  increase  the  appetite.  But,  after  a  short 
time,  digestion  and  secondarily  nutrition  are  found  to  have  beea 
promoted;  and  a  tendency  to  constipation  is  sometimes  eviitoed. 
It  is  said  also  somewhat  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the 
pulse,  and  to  diminish  the  temperature  of  the  body,  especially  if 
previously  elevated ;  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  myself  erer 
noticed  these  effects.  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Dispensatory,  staitt 
that  it  is  also  diuretic,  and  that  it  sometimes  succeeds  in  piodadflg 
an  increased  secretion  of  urine  in  dropsical  effusions,  when  other 
powerful  diuretics  have  failed.  With  these  properties,  solphurio 
acid  must  be  considered  as  tonic,  astringent,  refrigerant,  and  din* 
retic. 

If  given  too  freely,  it  produces  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  &• 
turbance  of  digestion,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  often  poig*- 
ing;  and  the  same  effects  may  result  from  its  too  long  continuanoa 
in  proper  medicinal  doses.    They  are  the  direct  consequence  of  ill 
irritant  action  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

In  large  quantities,  and  even  in  smaller  if  taken  in  the  concea- 
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■aced  state,  as  not  very  unFrequently  happens  by  mistake,  in  con- 
squence  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  acid  in  the  arts,  it  very  quickly 
reduces  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  stomach,  with 
ausea  and  generally  vomiting  of  bloody  or  dark  coloured  liquids, 
>llowed  by  excruciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  sometimes  attended 
rith  constipation,  sometimes  with  purging  and  bloody  stools.    The 
'oice  often  becomes  hoarse  from  inflammation  of  the  glottis;  the 
yreath  sometimes  fetid  from  the  decomposition  of  the  destroyed 
lissaes ;  and  generally,  when  a  corrosive  effect  has  been  produced, 
great  prostration  comes  on,  with  a  cold  surface,  feeble  and  irregular 
pulse,  intense  anxiety,  and  incessant  jactitation,  which  soon  end 
ia  death ;  the  mind  remaining  unclouded  not  unfrequently  even  to 
the  very  last    The  fatal  result  sometimes  takes  place  in  a. few 
kura,  but  more  frequently  at  a  period  varying  from  twelve  hours 
to  two  or  three  days,  and  occasionally  is  much  longer  protracted. 
When  the  quantity  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  immediate 
doth,  the  case  may  run  on  for  weeks  or  months,  with  frequent 
vomiting  of  membranous  flakes,  fetid  breath,  great  disturbance  of 
the  general  system,  and  gradual  emaciation,  under  which  the  pa- 
tient at  length  sinks.    Sometimes  the  effects  are  confined  to  the 
Booth  and  fauces ;  complete  deglutition  having  been  prevented  by 
the  excessive  irritation,  or  other  cause ;  and  great  destruction  or 
inflammation  of  these  parts  may  ensue,  from  which  the  patient  may 
or  may  not  recover.    The  appearances  after  death  are  those  indi- 
citive  of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hnae.    In  some  places,  the  surface  is  reddened  by  congestion ;  m 
others,  whitened  from  a  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  albumen 
of  the  tissue;  and  in  others  again,  blackened  by  its  decomposing 
oSbct,  the  blood  being  coagulated   in  the  surrounding  vessels. 
Snth  results  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alimentary 
MeoQs  membrane,  and  probably  in  no  degree  through  its  absorp- 
tioii  into  the  blood-vessels.    Dr.  Christison  states  that  the  smallest 
btil  dose  of  sulphuric  acid  which  he  had  found  recorded  was  a 
<Inchm,  or  somewhat  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful.      Patients, 
however,  not  unfrequently  survive  the  effects  of  much  larger  quan- 
iWes.    A  case  of  recovery  is  recorded   after  six  drachms  had 
been  swallowed ;  but  such  a  result  must  be  very  rare,  and  could 
[nobably  occur  only  in  consequence  of  a  prompt  evacuation  or 
leatralization  of  the  poison.    From  a  few  drachms  of  the  dilute 
officinal  preparation  of  the  acid,  recovery  may  be  reasonably  hoped 
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for,  if  prompt  measures  of  relief  are  applied,  or  the  immediate 
occurrence  of  vomiting  has  caused  nearly  all  the  poison  to  be 
thrown  oflF.  A  patient  got  well  after  taking  ten  drachms  of  the 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  or  elixir  of  vitriol,  which  had  brought«on 
vomiting  and  purging  of  blood.  {Land.  Med,  Oaz,j  xxv.  944.) 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid  consists  in  the 
prompt  exhibition  of  substances  fitted  to  neutralize  the  acid,  with 
diluent  drinks  to  favour  the  complete  washing  out  of  the  stomach, 
and  afterwards  in  the  use  of  measures  calculated  to  allay  the 
inflammation,  and  support  the  patient,  if  necessary,  until  the  recu- 
perative processes  shall  have  been  completed.  The  best  antidotes 
are  magnesia,  chalk,  and  the  bicarbonates  of  potassa  and  soda; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  any  salifiable  base  which  may  happen 
to  be  nearest  should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  as  soap,  whiting,  or 
even  wood  ashes  mixed  with  water.  The  inflammation  may  be 
treated  with  demulcent  drinks,  and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
measures,  carefully  graduated  to  the  amount  of  reaction,  and  the 
probable  future  strength  of  the  patient.  Where  the  stomach 
rejects  everything,  attempts  should  be  made  to  support  the  system 
by  animal  broths  injected  into  the  rectum. 

Mode  of  Operating.  The  first  eflfect  of  the  acid,  given  medicinally, 
is  to  stimulate  the  function  of  digestion.  It  probably  enables  the 
stomach  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice  more  freely,  upon  the  applict* 
tion  of  its  proper  stimulus,  the  food ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  it  directly  aids  the  solvent  power  of  the  juice  itself  especially 
when,  from  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  organ,  that  fluid  may 
have  been  produced  without  the  proportion  of  acid  requisite  for  the 
due  performance  of  this  function.  The  phenomena  which  follof 
its  more  free  exhibition  are  those  purely  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  of  chemical  corrosion.  The  astringency 
which  it  often  exhibits,  in  its  action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  may 
result  in  part  from  its  direct  influence  on  the  vital  property  of  con- 
tractility in  the  tissues,  or  from  a  similar  influence  of  the  salt! 
which  it  forms  with  salifiable  bases,  present  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  this  acid  if 
peculiarly  apt  to  give  astringency  to  its  salts,  more  so,  indeed,  than 
any  other  mineral  acid,  as  evinced  in  the  effects  of  alum  and  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  Perhaps  another  mode  in  which  it  prove! 
astringent  is  by  a  chemical  combination  between  the  acid  and  the 
albuminous  constituent  of  the  superficial  epithelial  layers,  causing 
a  contraction  of  the  tissue  beneath.    Something  of  this  kind  may 
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jcur  when  it  is  taken  very  largely ;  but,  as  ordinarly  given  for 
edical  purposes,  in  small  doses  and  very  much  diluted,  it  is  ex- 
emely  improbable  that  it  produces  any  such  eflFect.    In  the  prefa- 
»ry  remarks  on  the  mineral  acids,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion 
ery  decidedly  that  they  never  enter  the  circulation  as  such.    In 
ict,  should  they  be  absorbed,  they  could  exist  there  only  an  instant 
Qoombined;  for  they  would  immediately  be  neutralized  by  the  alka- 
ies  or  albumen  of  the  circulating  fluid.     Orfila  injected  a  little 
liluted  sulphuric  acid  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  and  caused  its  almost 
immediate  death,  with  coagulation  of  the  blood.  But  though,  in  the 
Tmcombined  state,  it  cannot  enter  the  circulation,  it  is  undoubtedly, 
I  think,  often  absorbed  in  the  state  of  saline  combination ;  and,  as 
its  salts  prove  astringent  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  may 
exercise  a  similar  influence  on  the  tissues  generally,  through  the 
blood.   Hence,  we  may  account  for  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  acid 
in  the  relief  of  hemorrhages,  to  the  seat  of  which  it  can  have  no 
firect  access.    Being,  however,  oflFensive  to  the  system,  when  thus 
in  excess  in  the  blood,  the  salts  are  thrown  off  with  the  urine;  and, 
in  order  that  this  elimination  may  be  effected,  it  is  probable  that 
they  have  the  property  of  stimulating  the  kidneys,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  diuresis,  which  has  been  noticed  as  an  occasional  result  of 
the  exhibition  of  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  acid 
exerts  any  tonic  influence  on  the  tissues  generally,  other  than  the 
indirect  promotion  of  sanguification  and  nutrition,  by  the  invigor- 
ition  of  the  digestive  process.     None  of  the  salts  of  the  acid,  ex- 
cepting those  with  a  tonic  base,  as  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc, 
let  as  tonics;  and  these  metals  produce  their  effects  as  well  without 
ttwith  the  sulphuric  acid.    The  absorption,  therefore,  of  the  salts 
ft  may  form  in  the  bowels,  will  not  be  followed  by  a  tonic  operation 
on  the  system.    This  is  a  point  of  more  than  merely  speculative 
interest.    If  the  opinion  thus  given  be  well  founded,  it  would  be 
n«lc8s  to  prescribe  sulphuric  acid  with  the  view  to  a  tonic  effect, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  invigorate  digestion. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Sulphuric  acid  is  admirably  adapted  by 
its  local  tonic  powers  to  cases  in  which,  without  organic  disease  or 
Hscular  irritation  of  stomach,  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  with 
hngaid  or  inefficient  digestion,  general  debility,  and  especially 
night-sweats.  These  conditions  are  often  presented  in  the  conva- 
facence  from  acute  diseases^  particularly  fevers,  in  which  this  acid, 
given  alone,  or  in  connexion  with  the  simple  bitters,  or  some  pre- 
paration of  Peruvian  bark,  produces   the   happiest  effects.     The 
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hectic  fever  of  scrofula  and  consumption^  and  the  advanced  stage  of 
suppurative  inflammation^  often  aflFord  similar  indications. 

In  pure  dyspepsia  the  medicine  is  little  used ;  as,  though  it  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  digestive  process,  experi- 
ence has  not  pronounced  in  its  favour.  To  be  curative  in  this 
affection,  a  remedy  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time;  and 
the  sulphuric  acid,  when  its  use  is  long  persisted  in,  is  apt  to  be- 
come irritant  to  the  stomach,  though  well  borne  at  first. 

The  acid  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  tonic  in  hw  typhoid 
and  malignant  fevers;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  of  little  advantage^ 
and  may  often  prove  hurtful  in  these  affections,  by  a  too  irritant 
action  on  the  stomach,  and  through  it  indirectly  on  the  system.  It 
is  only  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  as  before  explained,  that  it  acts 
directly  as  a  tonic;  and  a  mere  gastric  stimulant  is  not  what  is 
wanted  in  these  cases. 

With  a  view  to  its  conjoint  tonic  and  astringent  effect,  solphuric 
acid  has  been  employed  in  diarrhoea,  cholera,  hemorrhage,  and 
colliquative  sweats.  As  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  connected  with  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  or  in  that  complaint  in  its  chronie 
form,  and  with  a  suspicion  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  roembraiM^ 
it  has  long  been  occasionally  employed  as  an  astringent  or  aIte^ 
ative;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  been  introduced,  as  the  main 
remedial  agent,  into  the  treatment  of  acute  diarrhoaas  in  th^ 
earlier  stages,  and  of  epidemic  chokra.  In  the  London  Medical  | 
2'imes  and  Gazette  for  January  1852  (page  31),  is  a  communicatiofi 
from  Dr.  jET.  TT.  Fuller,  of  London,  strongly  recommending  the 
use  of  the  acid  in  this  affection,  and  ascribing  the  first  public  notice 
of  the  remedy  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  which  appeared  in  the 
Lancet  three  months  previously.  In  a  subsequent  communication 
to  the  same  journal  (Oct.  1853,  p.  344),  Dr.  Fuller  reiterates  bii 
recommendation,  based  now  upon  a  very  large  experience  rf  the 
remedy.  He  had  found  it  especially  adapted  to  "  acute  autnmnaP 
or  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  to  that  form  of  the  disease  which  pre- 
cedes cholera;  and  in  all  such  cases,  amounting  to  upwarda  of 
ninety,  it  had  proved  invariably  successful.  In  many  of  the  caaee 
there  were  cold  extremities,  severe  cramps,  vomiting  and  purging; 
and  sometimes  even  rice-water  discharges.  He  found  it  of  little 
use  in  bilious  diarrhoeas,  and  certain  chronic  cases  of  the  disease. 
In  choleraic  diarrhoea,  and  in  cholera  itself,  in  its  earlier  stages,  no 
remedy  is,  he  thinks,  equally  efficient  These  statements  have 
been  confirmed  by  reports  from  other  practitioners^  which  have 
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appeared  in  the  London  journals;  though,  in  the  hands  of  some, 
the  remedy  has  proved  of  no  avail,  and  has  occasionally  seemed  to 
be  injurious.  The  mode  of  exhibiting  the  acid,  is  to  give  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  diluted  sulphitric  add  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, with  sufficient  cold  water  to  render  it  palatable,  every 
hour,  until  its  benefical  effects  are  experienced.  In  some  cases, 
Dr.  Fuller  recommends  that  the  dose  should  be  repeated  every 
twenty  minutes,  or  even  more  frequently,  during  the  first  hour. 
"  Sometimes  after  the  second  dose,"  says  Dr.  Fuller,  ^'  more  com- 
monly after  the  third,  and  almost  always  after  the  fourth,  the 
patient  experiences  a  grateful  sense  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium, 
heat  returns  to  the  extremities,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  cease,  the 
purging  is  stayed,  the  cramps  subside,  and  the  countenance  re- 
assumes  its  natural  appearance."  The  patient  goes  on  amending, 
and,  after  a  few  hours,  the  remedy  may  be  suspended.  If  the  acid 
be  exhibited  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight,  or  even  three  or  four  hours, 
the  same  happy  effects  are  not  obtained.  Should  the  liver  not  act 
properly  after  the  cessation  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  a  little 
blue  mass  may  be  exhibited.  Some  administer  aromatic  tinctures, 
opiates,  or  other  adjuvants  in  conjunction  with  the  acid ;  but  Dr. 
Fuller  prefers  it  simply  diluted  with  water.  In  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  cholera  itself,  in  its  different  stages,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  statements  in  the  return  of  the  English  Board  of  Health, 
that  sulphuric  acid  can,  at  the  best,  boast  of  no  superiority  over 
other  remedies.  (British  and  For.  Med.-  Chirurg.  liev.,  July,  1855, 
Am.  ed.,  p.  108.) 

In  the  hemorrhages^  sulphuric  acid  is  occasionally  useful ;  but  it 
does  not  stand  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  hemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  may  do  good  by  a  direct  action  on 
the  bleeding  surface;  but  even  here  it  has  found  no  great  favour 
with  the  profession  generally.  In  that  from  surfaces  which  it  can- 
not directly  reach,  as  in  hemoptysis,  hicmaturia,  menorrhagia,  &c., 
its  efficacy  has  been  doubted,  upon  the  ground  that  it  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  bleeding  vessels;  but  it  is  probable,  as  before 
explained,  that  the  saline  compounds  which  it  forms  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  may  enter  the  circulation,  and  these  salts  may  be  as 
styptic  as  the  acid  itself.  Nevertheless,  sulphuric  acid  has  not 
sufficient  haemostatic  power  to  be  relied  on  exclusively  in  the 
treatment  of  the  hemorrhages,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  employed 
merely  as  an  adjuvant.  The  incompatibility  between  it  and  acetate 
of  lead  would  forbid  its  use,  in  any  case,  in  conjunction  with  the 
]atteT  remedf. 
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In  colliquative  sweats^  there  are  few  reraeJies  more  efflcitcioas  ^uj 
sulphuric  acid.  iLs  use  in  cases  of  this  kiuil  attendiug  uonra- 
lescence,  the  hectic  of  phthisis  and  scrofuU,  and  the  suppurativi 
stage  of  inflammation,  has  been  already  referred  to.  Bnt  wheacTer 
excessive  sweating  occurs,  especially  if  during  Sleep,  and  with  gene, 
nil  debility,  as  happens  sometimes  idiopathically,  aud  often  in  con. 
nexion  with  other  diseases,  the  remedy  may  he  resorted  to  with  ■ 
reasonable  hope  of  heoctit.  Generally,  in  such  cases,  it  miy  be 
advantageously  a.'sociatcd  with  sulphate  of  quinia.  It  probablj 
acts  either  through  the  astringency  of  such  of  its  salts  as  enter  tbi 
circulation,  or,  what  seems  to  me  more  probable,  by  a  8yro[>athcUe 
propf^ation  of  its  action  on  the  bowels,  through  the  nerve  centra^ 
to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

From  its  supposed  possession  of  refrigerant  properties,  it  ha 
been  recommended  in  fevers  generally;  but  I  have  never  seen  ik 
useful  in  cases  where  the  prominent  indication  was  to  reduce  (to 
pulse  and  heat  of  the  body;  and  I  have,  therefore,  much  doubt  ■• 
to  the  existence  of  any  property  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  a  Bu(6ciei4 
degree  to  justify  its  use  upon  that  ground  alone.  The  saline  confc 
pounds  which  it  formed  in  the  prima;  vi^  may,  when  absorbe^, 
prove  somewhat  refrigerant,  as  the  neutral  alkaline  salts  general^ 
are  kuown  to  do;  but  if  such  an  eflect  is  produced  in  fevers,  it  lb 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  acid  to  diatoA 
the  stomach,  already  but  too  prone  to  irritation. 

The  pho^hatic  liOa'asis,  or  that  condition  of  the  system,  and 
the  urinary  organs,  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  an  excesai' 
formation  and  deposition  in  the  urine  of  the  earthy  phosphatoa^  il' 
often  treated  with  the  mineral  acids;  and,  among  tbera,  with  tllft 
sulphuric.  One  object  in  the  treatment  of  this  afiection  is  to  uai 
tain  a  due  acidity  of  the  urine,  by  which  the  phosphates  are  held 
solution;  and  another,  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  whi 
are  often  in  fault.  Now,  it  was  supposed  that  these  objects  woo 
be  accomplished  by  acid  medicines,  possessing,  like  the  one  in  qui 
tion,  tonic  powers;  the  supposition  being  entertained  that  the  aoii 
would  pass  out  through  the  kidneys,  and  thus  impregnate  the  urii 
But  the  mineral  acids  are  not  absorbed  as  such;  neither  are  therf  i 
thrown  off  as  such  by  the  emunctories.  As  before  stated,  it  is  {9 
the  form  of  salts  that  they  enter  the  circulation,  and  are  eliminat 
Nevertheless,  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  among  our  I 
remedies,  if  not  the  best,  in  this  affection ;  and,  though  they  do  1 
directly  acidify  the  urine,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  do 
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indirectly.  In  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  blood,  are 
salts,  from  which  the  acid  matter  normally  contained  in  the  urine 
is  probably  separated.  The  snlphuric  acid  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach must,  in  order  to  form  salts,  decompose  some  saline  substance 
which  it  meets  with  in  the  prim»  vias;  and  the  liberated  acid  may 
either  be  absorbed,  and  escape  with  the  urine,  or,  in  its  turn,  disen- 
gage from  some  one  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  an  acid  to  be  thrown 
off  by  the  kidneys. 

Sulphuric  acid  had  at  one  time  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in 
colica  pictanum^  and  is  still  considered  a  good  prophylactic  against 
that  complaint,  under  certain  circumstances.  It  was  supposed  to 
act  by  forming  an  insoluble  and  inert  salt  with  the  lead,  and  thus 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease.  But  the  preparations  of  lead 
do  not  produce  colica  pictonum,  while  lying  loose  in  the  alimentary 
canaly  or  even  precipitated  upon  its  surface.  They  must  enter  the 
circulation,  and  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  nervous  tissue 
which  they  affect.  Now,  sulphuric  acid  cannot  follow  them  into 
the  circulation  and  the  tissues;  and,  even  if,  in  the  form  of  soluble 
sulphates,  it  should  do  so,  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound 
of  lead  in  these  situations,  from  which  it  could  not  be  readily  re- 
moved, would  not,  it  appears  to  me,  be  the  best  method  of  expel- 
ling the  poison.  So  far  as  the  acid  can  do  good  by  combining  with 
any  lead  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  far  it  may  be  useful  in 
colica  pictonum,  by  preventing  the  further  absorption  of  the  poison. 
It  may,  therefore,  prove  prophylactic,  if  habitually  used  as  a  drink 
by  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing  small 
quantities  of  lead  with  their  saliva,  or  antidotal  in  those  who  may 
accidentally  take  the  poison  into  the  stomach  in  larger  quantities; 
but  all  that  it  could  do  chemically  in  such  cases,  could  be  as  well 
done,  and  with  less  liability  to  injury,  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
soluble  sulphates.  It  must,  therefore,  act  by  some  other  than  its 
mere  chemical  properties,  if  it  have  any  special  usefulness  in  the 
poison  of  lead;  but  that  it  has  such  usefulness,  remains  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved. 

The  acid  has  been  used  externally  m  eruptive  affections,  as  Iklien^ 
prurigo,  obstinate  urticaria,  and  psora,  and  in  indolent  or  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore- 
throat,  and  the  anginose  affection  of  scarlatina,  and  as  a  caustic 
application  to  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
But,  for  all  these  purposes,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  more 
efficient  or  more  convenient  remedies;  and  it  is  now  little  em- 
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In  colliquative  sweats^  there  are  few  remedies  more  efficacions  than 
sulphuric  acid.     Its  use  in  cases  of  this  kind  attending  conva- 
lescence, the  hectic  of  phthisis  and  scrofula,  and  the  suppurative 
stage  of  inflammation,  has  been  already  referred  to.    But  whenever 
excessive  sweating  occurs,  especially  if  during  ^leep,  and  with  gene- 
ral debility,  as  happens  sometimes  idiopathically,  and  often  in  con- 
nexion with  other  diseases,  the  remedy  may  be  resorted  to  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  benefit.     Generally,  in  such  cases,  it  may  be 
advantageously  associated  with  sulphate  of  quinia.    It  probablj 
acts  either  through  the  astringency  of  such  of  its  salts  as  enter  the 
circulation,  or,  what  seems  to  me  more  probable,  by  a  sympathetic 
propagation  of  its  action  on  the  bowels,  through  the  nerve  centrea^ 
to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

From  its  supposed  possession  of  refrigerant  properties,  it  has 
been  recommended  in  fevers  generally;  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
useful  in  cases  where  the  prominent  indication  was  to  reduce  the 
pulse  and  heat  of  the  body;  and  I  have,  therefore,  much  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  property  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  a  suiBcieDt 
degree  to  justify  its  use  upon  that  ground  alone.  The  saline  com- 
pounds which  it  formed  in  the  primae  vise  may,  when  absorbed, 
prove  somewhat  refrigerant,  as  the  neutral  alkaline  salts  genenllj 
are  known  to  do;  but  if  such  an  efifect  is  produced  in  fevers,  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  acid  to  distnib 
the  stomach,  already  but  too  prone  to  irritation. 

The  phosphatic  liihia&is^  or  that  condition  of  the  system,  and  of 
the  urinary  organs,  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  an  excessre 
formation  and  deposition  in  the  urine  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  is 
often  treated  with  the  mineral  acids;  and,  among  them,  with  the 
sulphuric.  One  object  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection  is  to  maio- 
tain  a  due  acidity  of  the  urine,  by  which  the  phosphates  are  heldia 
solution;  and  another,  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  which 
are  often  in  fault.  Now,  it  was  supposed  that  these  objects  would 
be  accomplished  by  acid  medicines,  possessing,  like  the  one  in  qoei- 
tion,  tonic  powers ;  the  supposition  being  entertained  that  the  add 
would  pass  out  through  the  kidneys,  and  thus  impregnate  the  uriitf* 
But  the  mineral  acids  are  not  absorbed  as  such;  neither  arethef 
thrown  off  as  such  by  the  emunctories.  As  before  stated,  it  is  iO' 
the  form  of  salts  that  they  enter  the  circulation,  and  areeUminatad. 
Nevertheless,  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  among  our  beift 
remedies,  if  not  the  best,  in  this  affection;  and,  though  they  do  do^ 
directly  acidify  the  urine,  it  is  very  possible  that  thay  may  do  ^ 
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odirectlj.  In  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  blood,  are 
Alts,  from  which  the  acid  matter  normally  contained  in  the  urine 
s  probably  separated.  The  sulphuric  acid  introduced  into  the  sto- 
nach  must,  in  order  to  form  salts,  decompose  some  saline  substance 
rhich  it  meets  with  in  the  primsB  vias;  and  the  liberated  acid  may 
sither  be  absorbed,  and  escape  with  the  urine,  or,  in  its  turn,  disen- 
gage from  some  one  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  an  acid  to  be  thrown 
)fr  by  the  kidneys. 

Sulphuric  acid  had  at  one  time  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in 
soZtca  picUmumj  and  is  still  considered  a  good  prophylactic  against 
that  complaint,  under  certain  circumstances.  It  was  supposed  to 
act  by  forming  an  insoluble  and  inert  salt  with  the  lead,  and  thus 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease.  But  the  preparations  of  lead 
do  not  produce  colica  pictonum,  while  lying  loose  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  even  precipitated  upon  its  surface.  They  must  enter  the 
circulation,  and  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  nervous  tissue 
which  they  affect.  Now,  sulphuric  acid  cannot  follow  them  into 
the  circulation  and  the  tissues ;  and,  even  if,  in  the  form  of  soluble 
sulphates,  it  should  do  so,  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound 
of  lead  in  these  situations,  from  which  it  could  not  be  readily  re- 
moved, would  not,  it  appears  to  me,  be  the  best  method  of  expel- 
ling the  poison.  So  far  as  the  acid  can  do  good  by  combining  with 
any  lead  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thus  far  it  may  be  useful  in 
colica  pictonum,  by  preventing  the  further  absorption  of  the  poison. 
It  may,  therefore,  prove  prophylactic,  if  habitually  used  as  a  drink 
by  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing  small 
quantities  of  lead  with  their  saliva,  or  antidotal  in  those  who  may 
accidentally  take  the  poison  into  the  stomach  in  larger  quantities; 
but  all  that  it  could  do  chemically  in  such  cases,  could  be  as  well 
done,  and  with  less  liability  to  injury,  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
soluble  sulphates.  It  must,  therefore,  act  by  some  other  than  its 
mere  chemical  properties,  if  it  have  any  special  usefulness  in  the 
poison  of  lead;  but  that  it  has  such  usefulness,  remains  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved. 

The  acid  has  been  used  externally  in  eruptive  affections,  as  Uchen^ 
fTurigo^  dtstinate  urticaria^  and  psora^  and  in  indolent  or  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore- 
throat,  and  the  anginose  affection  of  scarlatina,  and  as  a  caustic 
application  to  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
But,  for  all  these  purposes,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  more 
efficient  or  more  convenient  remedies;  and  it  is  now  little  em- 
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ployed.     When  used,  it  should  be  much  diluted.     The  precise 
strength  will  be  mentioned  under  the  preparations. 

Incompatihles.  If  the  special  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  wanted, 
it  should  not  be  given  with  metallic  iron;  with  salifiable  bases, 
with  which  it  forms  salts;  with  the  carbonates,  or  salts  of  vege- 
table acids;  with  soluble  nitrates,  chlorides,  iodides,  or  snlphurets; 
or  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  baryta,  and  lead,  which  it  decom- 
poses, forming  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  sulphates  of  these  bases 
respectively.  Sometimes,  possibly,  it  may  be  appropriately  admin- 
istered in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  these  substances;  but 
this  should  never  be  done,  unless  with  a  view  to  the  reactions 
which  must  follow. 

Preparations  of  Sulphuric  Add. 

As  kept  for  internal  medical  use,  sulphuric  acid  is  always  in 
one  of  the  following  forms.  In  relation  to  its  external  use  as  a 
caustic,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  the  escharoiics, 

1.  DILUTED  STTLPHUBIC  ACID. — AciDUM  SULPHURICUM  Dl- 
LUTUM.  U.  /X,  Lond^  Ed,j  Dub. 

This  consists  simply  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
thirteen  measures  of  water  to  one  of  the  acid.  After  the  mixture, 
a  white  substance  gradually  separates  and  subsides,  if  the  com- 
mercial acid  is  used  in  the  preparation.  It  is  the  sulphate  of  lead 
previously  contained  in  the  strong  acid,  which  is  thus  got  rid  ot 
Even  in  this  state  of  solution,  the  acid  is  still  corrosive,  and  re- 
quires to  be  mxich  more  diluted  before  it  can  be  borne  by  the  palate. 
When  thus  diluted,  it  is  intensely  sour,  and  will  set  the  teeth  on 
edge,  if  it  come  in  contact  with  them.  When  taken,  therefore,  it 
should  either  be  sucked  through  a  quill,  or  other  tube  introdaced 
far  into  the  mouth ;  or,  what  I  think  is  ordinarily  a  better  plan,  it 
should  be  swallowed  rapidly,  and  the  mouth,  immediately  afte^ 
wards,  well  and  repeatedly  washed  out  with  water,  or  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Without  some  precaution 
of  this  kind,  the  teeth  may  be  seriously  injured. 

The  dose  of  the  diluted  acid  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  to  be 
repeated,  for  ordinary  purposes,  three  times  a  day,  or  more  fte* 
quently.  To  be  efficient  in  hemorrhages,  it  must  be  given  every 
two  hours.  The  dose  should  be  taken  in  one  or  two  wineglassfuls 
of  water,  sweetened  or  not,  as  the  patient  may  prefer.  When  used 
as  a  drink  in  hemorrhages  or  fevers,  the  same  quantity  may  be 
'^ded  to  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water. 
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For  a  gargle,  in  ulcerative  affections  of  the  throat,  a  flui  drachm 
ay  be  added  to  a  pint  of  ivater;  for  application  to  the  skin, 
>uble  the  quantity.  When  intended  for  pseudo-membranous 
Itches  ia  the  mouth  or  fauces,  this  preparation  may  be  used 
adilnted,  and  should  be  applied  by  a  brush  directly  to  the  affected 
Art,  and  no  other. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Roses  (INFUSUM  Eos-fi  CoMPOSlTUM,  U,S) 
is  an  infusion  of  red  roses,  containing  about  three  fluidrachms 
of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  two  and  a  half  pints.  The  prepara- 
tion acquires  a  slight  astringency  and  a  red  colour  from  the  roses; 
ktits  efficacy  depends  altogether  on  the  acid.  It  is  considerably 
lued  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  drink  in  hemorrhages  and  colliquative 
sweats,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  saline  medicines,  especially  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  the  taste  of  which  it  in  some  measure  conceals.  The 
dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidounces.    It  is  also  used  as  a  gargle. 

2.  ABOMATIC  SULPHUBIC  ACID. — ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM 
Abomaticum.  ?7./S1,  JSi,  Duh — Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

This  preparation,  which  is  very  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  dtiwr  ofvitrioly  is  a  simplification  of  Mynsichfs  add  elixir.  Made 
I7  macerating  ginger  and  cinnamon  in  alcohol,  and  adding  the 
YssoltiDg  tincture  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
nay  be  considered  as  a  tincture  of  the  aromatics  mentioned  mixed 
vithtbe  acid;  though  some  chemical  reaction  has  no  doubt  taken 
place  between  the  several  ingredients.  It  contains  one  part  of  the 
icid  to  about  nine  parts  by  measure  of  alcohol,  and  is  there- 
fee  considerably  stronger  than  the  preceding  preparation.  As  the 
4op,  however,  is  smaller,  the  dose  is  about  the  same  as  given  in 
fepa.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  agreeable  odour, 
tt^  when  diluted,  of  an  acid  not  unpleasant  taste.  In  this  country, 
Sis  the  form  generally  preferred  for  the  internal  administration  of 
■•Iphuric  acid.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops;  given 
itt  one  or  two  wineglassfuls  of  water.  It  is  very  often  used  as  an 
^ition  to  sulphate  of  quinia  to  render  it  soluble  in  water;  and  is 
■^ingredient  in  the  Compound  Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark  of  the  U.  S. 
*l*nnacopoeia,  in  the  preparation  of  which  it  enables  the  water 
^extract  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  while  it  agreeably  qualifies 
^  taste  of  the  infusion. 
1  OINTMENT  OF  SULPHUBIC  ACID. 

This  ointment  was  until  recently  an  officinal  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
^e.  It  was  made  by  rubbing  together  a  drachm  of  the  acid  and 
^  ounce  of  lard.    Reaction  took  place,  which  altered  the  colour  of 
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the  Ointment;  but  it  was  still  merely  a  dilute  preparation  of  sal 
phuric  acid  for  external  use.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  ol 
lard,  it  was  employed  as  a  remedy  for  scabies,  lichenous  ringworms, 
prurigo,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  and,  stUl  furtber 
diluted,  as  a  rubefacient  in  paralysis,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  rheumatism,  &c. 


II.   NITRIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM.    U.  S.,  Lond^  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  This  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  was  known  to  Geber 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  commerce  it  is  usually  denominated 
aquaforttSj  and  in  technical  language  sometimes  azotic  acid.  It  il 
prepared  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  condensing  in  a  receiver  the  vapours  which  are 
given  off.  For  an  account  of  its  composition,  chemical  relationfl, 
the  tests  of  its  purity,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.S. Dis- 
pensatory. It  is  here  to  be  considered  mainly  in  its  direct  medial 
relations. 

Properties.  Two  forms  of  the  acid  are  kept  in  the  shops,  diatift- 
guished  as  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

Nitrous  acid  of  the  shops  is  characterized  by  its  orange  coloBil 
which  is  sometimes  very  deep,  and  by  the  orange-coloured  fumai 
which  it  gives  off.  This  peculiarity  is  owing  to  its  impregnatiflt 
with  nitric  oxide  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  by  reaction  betweet 
which  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  proper  chemical  nitrooi 
acid  is  generated,  which  imparts  its  colour  to  the  mixture.  Bal> 
when  the  liquid  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  the  orange-colonnl 
nitrous  acid  is  decomposed  again  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxA^ 
the  latter  of  which  escapes,  assuming  an  orange  colour  wbcQ  il 
contact  with  the  air,  and  leaving  a  colourless  diluted  nitric  add; 
and,  as  the  medicine  must  be  diluted  before  being  administered,  il 
follows  that  the  nitrous  acid  of  tl^  shops  has  nothing  to  distinguiA 
it,  in  relation  to  medical  effect,  from  the  purer  form.  This  ol^ 
servation  is  necessary,  as  peculiar  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  ii 

Nitric  acid,  when  quite  pure,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but,  as  oto 
kept,  is  slightly  yellowish.  If  duly  concentrated,  it  gives  out  whitt 
fumes.  As  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  the  sp.  gr 
1.42;  but  is  of  variable  strength  as  found  in  the  shops.    It  has  i 
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peculiar  odonr,  and,  when  so  far  diluted  as  to  be  borne  in  the  mouth, 
tn  intensely  sour  taste.  When  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  stains 
the  CQticIe  yellow ;  and  the  colour  remains  until  the  cuticle  itself 
is  gradually  removed;  a  property  which  serves  to  distinguish  the 
atain  from  that  produced  by  iodine  and  bromine.  The  colour, 
moreover,  may  be  distinguished  by  becoming  brighter  under  the 
application  of  ammonia  or  soap. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Nitric  acid,  in  the  smallest  medicinal  doses, 
excites  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion,  and  secondarily  invigorates 
tbegeneral  nutritive  process.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tonic^  acting  specially 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  sulphuric 
add,  from  which,  however,  it  diflFers  in  being  without  astringency. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  refrigerant,  and  to  have  alterative  properties 
vhich  render  it  useful  in  peculiar  morbid  states  of  the  system.  On 
time  points  more  will  be  said  directly.  It  is  thought  to  have 
mnetimes  induced  ptyalism;  but,  at  best,  this  result  is  very  rare. 

Too  largely  taken,  and  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  if  con- 
tniiied  too  long,  it  is  apt  to  cause  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  gastric 
pirn  or  spasm,  and  sometimes  severe  attacks  of  intestinal  colic. 
Stallowed  very  copiously,  and  even  in  smaller  quantities  if  con- 
ee&trated,  it  produces  poisonous  effects  so  much  like  those  resulting 
ftom  sulphuric  acid  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  (See  page 
859.)  With  the  nitric  acid,  however,  the  inside  of  the  mouth  is 
ilMned  yellowish  instead  of  whitish ;  and  yellow  stains  on  the  skin 
rfthe  face  will  often  serve  to  distinguish  the  poison.  The  antidotes 
and  remedial  treatment  are  absolutely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
pnaoniog  from  sulphuric  acid. 

Mode  of  Operating.    Nitric  acid   is   a  direct  stimulant   to  the 

•Baentary  mucous   membrane,  becoming  irritant  in   over-doses. 

his  probably  never  absorbed  in  the  acid  state;  but  combines  in 

^stomach  and  bowels  with  the  albumen,  and  the  salifiable  bases 

vhich  it  always  encounters  there,  and  in  this  state  of  combination 

»»aj  enter  the  circulation,  in  order  to  be  thrown  off  immediately  by 

^  kidneys.    Now  the  alkaline  salts  of  nitric  acid  are  remarkably 

''B&igerant  and  sedative  to  the  circulation  when  absorbed,  especially 

Ae  nitrates  of  potassa  and  soda ;  so  that,  as  one  of  these  salts  will  be 

'iely  to  be  formed  by  the  nitric  acid  in  the  bowels,  we  may  readily 

^unt  for  the  refrigerant  eflFect  asserted  to  be  produced  by  the 

^d.    As  to  its  supposed  alterative  action,  so  far  as  such  an  effect 

^labeen  experienced,  it  may  be  explained  in  a  somewhat  similar 

banner.     Muriatic  acid  frequently  exists  in  the  stomach.     It  is 

vou  I. — 24 
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possible  that,  by  reaction  with  this,  the  nitric  acid  may  Bometimei 
generate  that  peculiar  combination  called  nitromuriatic  acid,  which 
undoubtedly  has  an  important  alterative  action  on  the  system. 
This  view  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  only  oocasionallj 
that  nitric  acid  is  found  to  exercise  the  alterative  influence  aacrihed 
to  it;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  reactions  can  occur  whidi 
produce  the  nitromuriatic  acid.  We  may  explain  in  the  same  waj 
the  reported  occurrence  of  ptyalism  in  some  instances;  as  one  of 
the  admitted  characteristic  properties  of  nitromuriatic  acid  is  fn- 
quently  to  act  on  the  gums. 

In  the  concentrated  state,  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  tissm 
through  its  chemical  affinities,  and  thus  causes  the  death  of  the 
part,  acting  as  an  escharotic. 

Therapeutic  Application,  The  use  of  nitric  acid  as  a  tonic  isveiy 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  Like  that,  it  is  peoa* 
liarly  applicable  to  the  debility  of  convalescence^  with  want  of  appeti^ 
and  a  disposition  to  sweat  at  nights;  though  not  perhaps  eqaallj 
efficient  in  correcting  excessive  perspiration.  I  have  occasiooilly 
met  with  cases  of  fever,  from  which  the  recovery  seemed  wf 
slow;  the  pulse  remaining  rather  frequent,  especially  in  tbehUtar 
part  of  the  day,  the  tongue  somewhat  furred,  and  the  appetite  feebli 
or  wanting;  and  this  state  of  things  continuing  for  days  with  Iktll 
or  no  change.  Under  such  circumstances,  nitric  acid,  given  in  noiD 
doses  every  two  or  three  hours,  has  seemed  to  answer  an  exoeUeit 
purpose  in  hastening  and  confirming  the  convalescence. 

It  has  also  been  used  with  asserted  advantage  in  fevers  generaJbft 
being  prescribed  partly  as  a  tonic,  and  partly  as  a  refrigerant  ii 
those  of  feeble  action,  and  as  a  refrigerant  alone,  in  such  as  i^uin 
no  supporting  treatment;  but,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  having  little  fiuA 
in  its  peculiar  efficacy,  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it;  ui 
can,  therefore,  say  nothing  from  experience  of  its  virtues.  I  half 
already  explained  how  it  is  possible  that  it  may  produce  a  refti- 
gerant  effect. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  an  alterative  influence  on  thi 
liveTj  and  to  be  useful  in  clironic  inflammation  of  that  organ.  Gm^ 
rally  it  has  altogether  failed  of  making  any  useful  impression  U 
such  cases,  and  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on.  Nevertheless,  it  inif 
occasionally  do  good,  through  the  generation  of  nitromuriatic  uA 
in  the  primae  viae. 

Of  its  asserted  specific  virtues  in  secondary  syphilis^  serx^ula,  and 
various  eruptive  affijctions  characterized  by  a  depraved  blood,  m 
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impetigo^  eeihyma^  rvpia^  kc^  I  have  seen  noihiDg  which  might  not 
be  ascribed  to  its  simple  tonic  action  upon  the  digestive  organs, 
jmd  to  the  donseqnent  improvement  in  sanguification  and  nutrition. 
KeverthelesSi  there  may  possibly  result  0*om  its  chemical  reactions 
within  the  system,  substances  having  in  some  degree  the  peculiar 
▼irtaes  referred  to;  and  the  statements  as  to  its  efficiency  made  by 
some  reliable  practitioners  would  tend  to  confirm  this  view.  It  is, 
however,  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  other  medicines  in  the 
care  of  the  affections  mentioned,  and,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  so  as 
an  adjuvant  merely. 

In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery^  and  the  ordinary  forms  of  cholera^  it 
has  been  highly  recommended ;  and,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
Hcp^B  mixture^  was  at  ona  time  in  great  repute.    This  consisted  of 
nitrons  acid,  camphor  water,  and  laudanum.    Much  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  choice  of  nitrous  preferably  to  nitric  acid.    I  have  already 
shown  that  this  preference  was  unfounded.    I  have  employed  this 
mixture  in  the  affections  above  referred  to,  but  generally  with  little 
greater  eflfbct  than  could  be  ascribed  to  the  laudanum  and  camphor 
water.     The  acid  often  provoked  irritation  and  pain  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels.    Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  of  bowel  affections  in  which 
the  acid  appears  to  do  good.    I  consider  it  wholly  inapplicable  to 
scute  cases,  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  febrile  symptoms. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  has  appeared  to  me  useful,  are 
a  certain  degree  of  general  debility  of  system,  without  heat  of  skin, 
with  no  considerable  pain,  and  evidences  of  a  feeble  or  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  disables  it  from  resuming 
its  healthful  functions.    In  such  a  condition,  whether  the  aftection 
may  be  in  the  early  or  advanced  stage,  and  whether  it  may  have 
the  form  of  diarrhcea  or  of  dysentery,  the  combination  above  re- 
ferred to  may  prove  useful ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  in  cases  of  diarrhosa 
following  cholera  infantum  that  it  has  proved  most  beneficial  in  my 
hands.     In  ordinary  cholera  morbus,  other  methods  are  so  uni- 
formly successful,  that  I  have  never  considered  myself  justified  in 
omitting  them  in  order  to  try  nitric  acid. 

Epidemic  cholera  has  also  been  treated  by  nitric  acid,  but  I  be- 
lieve with  no  peculiar  success. 

In  hooping-cough  it  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Amoldi;  and  Dr. 
Geo.D.Gibbs  considers  it  as  a  most  efficient  remedy.  In  a  treatise 
by  the  latter,  published  in  London,  A.D.  1854,  he  states  that  *'it 
Dot  only  arrests  the  paroxysms,  and  removes  the  hoop,  but  shortens 
tbe  disease  almost  as  effectually  as  quinine  does  intermittent  fever." 
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{Lon<3.  Mtd.  Times  and  Goz.,  July  1854,  p.  1 18.)  Dr.  ArnoMi  ti 
as  much  of  tbe  acid  to  water,  Bwcetened  with  sugar  almost  to  i^ 
consistence  of  syrup,  as  will  give  it  the  sourness  of  pure  ]i 
juice.  Of  this  prepanitiori  he  gives  to  a  child  one  year  old  a  iet 
sertspoonful  every  hour,  to  an  adult  a  tumblerful  diiriD]^  thedij. 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  mode  of  action  of  tbe  remtdr, 
till  further  experience  shall  have  established  its  efGcacy.  Tloopia^ 
congh  is  sometimes  protracted  in  consequence  of  a  slate  of  debili^ 
into  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  fall,  and  which  is  relieved  by  lotA^ 
Thus  far  nitric  acid  may  no  doubt  prove  useful;  but  much  mONJi 
claimed  for  it  by  the  practitioners  above  referred  to. 

Several  cases  of  spasmodic  aalhma  very  promptly  yielded  to  tbi 
use  of  the  acid,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  T.  S.  llopkins,  of  Beiht^ 
Georgia.  Moat  if  not  all  of  tbe  cases  were  of  young  children 
lie  gave  from  three  to  five  drops  of  the  acid  three  tiroes  ixAj^ 
{Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.S.,  xx.549.) 

As  an  anlilithic,  the  remarks  made  upon  sulphuric  acid,  ok  ptfr 
cisely  applicable  to  the. nitric.     It  will  be  remembered  that  it  ii 
the  phosphatic  diathesis  that  the  remedy  is  specially  indicated. 

As  a  local  remedy,  nitric  acid  has  been  used  to  stimulate  li 
ulcers,  to  remove  the  callous  edges  of  the  obstinate,  and  to  corraqi' 
the  morbid  action  of  the  ill-conditioned  and  phagedenic.  Sir  J 
Brodie  succeeded  in  dissolving  a  phosphatic  calculus,  by  injecti^ 
into  the  bladder,  every  two  or  three  days,  for  a  lime  varying  fro 
iifleen  to  thirty  minutes,  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  in  tl 
proportion  of  two  and  a  half  minims  to  a  fluidounce. 

Adminiatrathn.  The  dose  of  the  officinal  acid  is  from  three  1 
seven  drops;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  of  leas  than  i 
officinal  strength;  and  no  precise  rule  can  be  given  under  tht 
circumstances.  I  have  found,  however,  that  the  above  quantifi 
of  the  officinal  acid  makes  a  large  wineglassful  of  water  rather  d 
agreeably  sour;  and  enough,  therefore,  of  any  specimen  empJoyii 
should  be  added  to  water  to  produce  this  effect.  In  the  uacertaiol 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  a  small  dose  should  be  given  at  fin 
to  be  gradually  increased  until  it  produce  some  sensible  eSbct  upi 
the  stomach,  a  little  pain  for  example,  and  then  to  be  soniewhi 
diminished.  The  water  may  be  sweetened,  if  bo  preferred  by  i 
patient.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  fa 
(^  DiluUd  Sulphuric  Aciil,  poQe  Zm) 

As  a  wash  for  ulcers,  from  twenty  to  forty  minima  of  the  b 
acid  may  be  added  to  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  water. 
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npcUibles.  The  acid  should  not  be  administered  with  sub- 
in  a  metallic  state,  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  their 
ites,  nor  with  soaps  or  sulphurets.  Caution  should  always 
>rved  not  to  drop  it  into  a  silver  spoon,  as  it  would  thus 
trate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic.  It  should  be  administered 
glass  or  porcelain  vessel. 

t^  Nitric  Acid  (AciDUM  NITRICUM  DiLUTUM,  U.S.)  is  an 
1  preparation.  Our  pharmacopoeia  directs  one  part  by  m'ea- 
■  the  acid  of  the  sp.gr.  1.42  to  six  parts  of  water;  but,  in 
that  the  preparation  may  be  of  a  uniform  strength,  the 
5ary,  if  unable  to  obtain  a  strong  acid  of  the  oflBcinal  specific 
\  should  make  the  requisite  allowance,  and  increase  the 
;ion  of  the  acid  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  its  feebleness. 
3  will  be  enabled  to  do  by  consulting  the  table  of  Dr.  Ure 
S.  Disp€7isalory\  from  which  he  can  learn  the  quantity  of 
acid  in  any  specimen  of  a  given  specific  gravity.  The  dose 
diluted  acid  is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  which  should  be 
n  a  large  proportion  of  water.  The  preparation  may  be  ap- 
mdiluted,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  to  pseudomem- 
s  exudations,  and  certain  indolent  and  insusceptible  ulcers; 
ling  taken  not  to  allow  the  application  to  extend  beyond  the 
1  affected. 

ointment  of  nitric  acid  was  formerly  officinal ;  but  has  been 
i  in  recent  editions  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  was  made, 
ing  to  the  Dublin  process,  by  melting  together  a  pound  of 
il  and  four  ounces  of  lard,  and  adding,  upon  the  commence- 
f  concretion,  five  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  acid.  The  result- 
itment,  which  was  yellow  and  of  a  firm  consistence,  was  used 
meous  affection^,  more  especially  porrigo  and  impetigo. 


III.  MURIATIC  ACID. 

JM  MUEIATICUM.  L\S,,  Ed.,  Dub.— Aciduk  Hydro- 

CHLORICUM.  Lond. 
Sifn.  Hydrochloric  Acid.  —  Chlorohjdric  Acid. 

in.  Muriatic  acid  was  described  by  Basil  Valentine  in  the 
h  century.  To  the  older  chemists  it  was  known  by  the  name 
U  of  sea-sah;  when  better  understood,  but  before  its  compo- 
lad  been  discovered,  it  was  called  muriatic  acid;  at  present, 
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chemials  usuatly  deaominate  it  hydi-ochhric  or  chlorohydrie  ttai. 
In  the  U.  S.  PbaTmacop(eia  the  Dame  of  munatic  odd  bu  bwt 
retained  as  aufSciently  expreeaive,  and  best  adapted  for  a  niedicd 
and  pharmaceutical  title,  until  chemists  shall  adopt  one  upon  whiek 
all  nan  unite.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  liquid  acJd  obtained  l:^ 
acting  upon  chloride  of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  liulg 
water,  and  receiving  the  hydrochloric  acid  g&A  givea  off  id  dtB- 
tilled  water,  which  condenses  it.  The  U.S.  Pfaarmacopcoia dincti 
that  it  should  have  the  ap.gr.  1.16. 

Properties.  Muriatic  acid  when  pure  is  a  colourless  liquid,  bot 
is  often  somewhat  yellowish  as  in  the  shops.  It  emits  a  vspoac 
which  forms  a  white  cloud  in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  smell  it 
strong,  pungent,  and  peculiar;  its  taste,  when  diluted,  extrenwlf 
sour.  It  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  while  precipitate,  insohUtf' 
in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  ammonia.  Ui 
diluted,  it  ia  corrosive  or  escharotic. 

Effects  on  tlte  Syslew.  So  far  as  regards  its  action  upon  ll 
digestive  function,  it  closely  resembles  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
Like  them,  too,  when  given  largely,  it  produces  heat  and  pain  i 
the  stomach,  and  occasionally  disturba  the  bowela.  In  very  Iju^ 
quantity,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  it  operates  na  a  corrosr 
poison,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  acids  ju 
namefl;  but  distingnishable,  it  is  said,  by  the  emission  of  its 
liar  odour  from  the  mouth.  At  least  this  eflect  has  been  obsei 
when  it  has  been  given  in  poisonous  quantities  to  the  lower  aoiroi 
The  treatment  of  its  poisonous  effects  is  the  same  as  that  indtcsl 
for  the  other  mineral  acids,  (^sepage  360.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  Muriatic  acid  may  be  used  aa  a  toi 
to  the  digestive  organs,  and  indirectly  to  the  system,  under  t 
same  circumstances  aa  the  sulphuric  and  nitric.  From  the  circnnj 
stance  that,  mixed  with  gastric  mncus,  it  will  dissolve  food,  ao 
from  the  supposition,  at  one  time  entertained,  that  it  was  an  essei 
lial  agent  in  the  solution  of  the  food  in  the  Btomach,  the  infereni 
seemed  reasonable,  that  it  would  prove  peculiarly  useful  in  Eadl 
tating  digestion  when  impaired.  It  certainly  has  this  effect 
sionatly;  but  experience  has  not  prove<l  it  to  possess  any  so  pi 
riority  over  the  other  mineral  acids.  Dr.  Paris  considers  it,  whtt 
taken  in  connexion  with  strong  infusion  of  quassia,  as  one  of  tl 
best  prfvenlives  of  the  reproduclion  »/  worms,  after  they  have  been  « 
pelled  from  the  bowels.  The  acid  has  been  much  used  in  h/jAn 
vmliijnaid  scarlatina,  and  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  characta 
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parUj  under  an  impression  of  its  antiseptic  qualities;  and  much 
has  been  said  of  its  efficiency  in  these  affections.  It  has  also  been 
considered  specially  useful  in  9crofuhu8  and  syphilitic  complaints  and 
cutaneous  eruptions.  «But  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  it  acts 
in  mil  these  cases  by  any  other  than  its  tonic  powers.  It  has  been 
nsedf  like  the  otber  mineral  acids,  to  correct  the  phosphatic  urinary 
deposits,  and  probably  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

AdministreUunL  The  dose  of  the  undiluted  acid  is  from  five  to 
twenty  drops,  which  may  be  given  in  half  a  tumblerfbl  of  s\i^eet- 
ened  water,  and  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  every  two  or  three  hours,  for  example,  in  acute 
cases,  and  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  chronic.  The  same  caution 
should  be  observed  as  with  the  other  acids,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  teeth.  (See  ^9«  866.) 

To  the  ineompatibles^  mentioned  under  nitric  acid,  may  be  added, 
for  the  muriatic,  the  soluble  salts  of  silver  and  lead. 

This  acid  is  sometimes  used  locally.  Applied  carefully,  without 
dilution,  to  diphtheritic  or  pseudomembranous  surfaces,  it  will 
eflfectnally  change  the  morbid  action ;  but,  though  strongly  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  by  Bretonneau,  it  is  probably  in  no  respect 
superior  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  while  it  is  less  convenient.  In 
iilceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  it  has  been  used,  largely  diluted, 
as  a  mouth  wash  or  gargle.  For  this  purpose,  from  one  to  two 
fluidrachms  may  be  added  to  eight  fluidounces  of  water. 

There  is  an  officinal  DihUed  Muruilic  Acitl  (Acidum  Muriaticum 
DiLUTUM,  17. /SI),  containing  one  part  by  measure  of  the  strong  acid 
to  three  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  sixty 
drops. 

IV.  NITROMURIATIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  NITROMURIATICUM.  U.  S.,  Dub. 

m 

Origin^  Jtc.  This  combination  first  attracted  notice  as  a  solvent 
for  gold,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  known  to  Geber,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century; 
but  its  introduction  into  medicine  dates  only  from  the  early  part 
of  the  present.  According  to  the  strict  chemical  nomenclature  of 
the  day,  it  is  named  nitro-chlorohydricy  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  with  two 
parts  of  muriatic  acid.     When  the  acids  are  of  sufficient  strength, 
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uliemists  usually  denominate  it  hydfochloric  or  chbrrohydrie  usA. 
la  the  U.S.  Pbaroiacopceia  the  name  of  muriatic  ncid  bu  tieen 
retained  aa  sufficicDtly  expressive,  and  best  adapted  for  a  inedlal 
and  pharmaceutical  title,  until  chemists  shall  adopt  one  upon  which 
all  can  unite.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  liquid  acid  obtained  b; 
acting  upon  chloride  of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  liula 
water,  and  receiving  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  given  off  to  dit- 
tilled  water,  which  condenses  it.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopcoia  direct) 
that  it  should  have  the  sp.gr.  1.16. 

Properties.  Muriatic  acid  when  pure  is  a  colourless  liquid,  bnl 
ie  often  somewhat  yellowish  as  in  the  shops.  It  emits  a  vapoar 
which  forma  a  white  cloud  in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  smell  t 
strong,  pungent,  and  peculiar;  its  taste,  when  diluted,  extremdfl 
sour.  It  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  insolafal 
in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  ammonia.  Uw 
diluted,  it  is  corrosive  or  escharotic. 

Effects  on  tiie  System.     So  far  as  regards  its  action  npon  I 
digestive  function,  it  closely  resembles  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
Like  them,  too,  when  given  largely,  it  produces  beat  and  pain  i 
the  stomach,  and  occasionally  disturbs  the  bowels.     In  very  larg 
quantity,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  it  operates  as  a  oorroaiv 
poison,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  acids  jai 
named;  but  distinguishable,  it  is  said,  by  the  emission  of  its  peca>'^ 
liar  odour  from  the  mouth.    At  least  this  efTect  has  been  obsenred, 
when  it  has  been  given  in  poisonous  quantities  to  the  lower  animals. 
The  treatment  of  its  poisonous  effects  is  the  same  as  thai  indicated 
for  the  other  mineral  acids.  {Seepa(/e  360.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  Muriatic  acid  may  be  used  as  a  tool 
to  the  digestive  organs,  and  indirectly  to  the  system,  under  t 
same  circumstances  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric.  From  the  circum 
stance  that,  mixed  with  gastric  mucus,  it  will  dissolve  food,  aiM 
from  the  supposition,  at  one  time  entertained,  that  it  waa  an  e 
lial  agent  in  the  solution  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  the  infe: 
seemed  reasonable,  that  it  would  prove  peculiarly  useful  in  fac 
tating  digestion  when  impaired.  It  certainly  has  this  efitict  ( 
aionally;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  possess  any  s 
riority  over  the  other  mineral  acids.  Dr.  Paris  considers  it,  ' 
taken  in  connexion  with  strong  infusion  of  quassia,  as  one  of  t 
best  preventive!  of  the  reproduction  if  worms,  after  they  have  been  a 
pelled  from  the  bowels.  The  acid  has  been  much  used  in  ti/phtii 
malijnaul  acarhtiim,  and  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  characte 
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parUj  nnder  an  impression  of  its  antiseptic  qualities;  and  much 
has  been  said  of  its  efficiency  in  these  affections.  It  has  also  been 
considered  specially  useful  in  scrofubus  and  syphilitic  complaints  and 
cutaneous  eruptions.  £ut  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  it  acts 
in  all  these  cases  by  any  other  than  its  tonic  powers.  It  has  been 
used,  like  the  other  mineral  acids,  to  correct  the  phosphatic  urinary 
deposits,  and  probably  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

AdministrcUion.  The  dose  of  the  undiluted  acid  is  from  five  to 
twenty  drops,  which  may  be  given  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  s\i^eet- 
ened  water,  and  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  every  two  or  three  hours,  for  example,  in  acute 
cases,  and  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  chronic.  The  same  caution 
should  be  observed  as  with  the  other  acids,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  teeth.  (See  ^9^866.) 

To  the  ineompatibles,  mentioned  under  nitric  acid,  may  be  added, 
for  the  muriatic,  the  soluble  salts  of  silver  and  lead. 

This  acid  is  sometimes  used  locally.  Applied  carefully,  without 
dilution,  to  diphtheritic  or  pseudomembranous  surfaces,  it  will 
effisctnally  change  the  morbid  action ;  but,  though  strongly  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  by  Bretonneau,  it  is  probably  in  no  respect 
superior  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  while  it  is  less  convenient.  In 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  it  has  been  used,  largely  diluted, 
as  a  mouth  wash  or  gargle.  For  this  purpose,  from  one  to  two 
fluidrachms  may  be  added  to  eight  fluidounces  of  water. 

There  is  an  officinal  Diluted  Murintic  ilcW(AciDUMMuRlATrcrM 
DiLUTUM,  17. /SI),  containing  one  part  by  measure  of  the  strong  acid 
to  three  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  sixty 
drops. 

IV.  NITROMURIATIC  ACID. 

ACIDUM  NITROMURIATICUM.  U,  S.,  Dub. 

m 

Origin^  Ac.  This  combination  first  attracted  notice  as  a  solvent 
for  gold,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  known  to  Geber,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century; 
but  its  introduction  into  medicine  dates  only  from  the  early  part 
of  the  present.  According  to  the  strict  chemical  nomenclature  of 
the  day,  it  is  named  niiro-chlorohydnc^  or  niiro-hydrochlork  acid.  It 
is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  with  two 
parts  of  muriatic  acid.     When  the  acids  are  of  sufficient  strength. 


^H  GENERAL  8T1UULAKT9.  U'^nu. 

a  reaction  takes  place,  which  Davy  supposed  to  reaull  in  the  ptQ. 
duction  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  and  chlorine.    But  M.  Baudrimont 

found,  upon  collecting  the  vapours  rising  from  the  mixture,  thu 
they  did  not  eonsiat  of  chlorine,  but  of  a  combination  of  tLi«  sl^. 
ment  with  hyponitrous  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  two  eqtiivaloUi 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  and  he  gave  the  name  of  cifar*. 
zoli'c  gas  {dihromtric  g(js)  to  the  new  compound.     Gay-Lusaac  tiler 
wards  investigated  the  subject,  and   states  as  the  result  of  bti 
examination,  that  two  new  products  are  formed,  consisting  of  oiiric 
oxide  and  clilorine,  which  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  produced, 
the  one  from  hyponitrous  add  by  replacing  one  equivalent  of  iu 
oxygen  with  one  of  chlorine,  the  other  from  nitrous  acid  bj  t 
similar  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  for  two  of  oij- 
gen;  but  Gaj-Lussac  admits  also  the  evolution  of  free  chlorine.^ 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  compound  is  no  longer  a  mixture  o^R 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  of  certain  now  substances,  havio^^S 
distinct  chemical  properties,  and   probably  an  entirely  different"  -^ 
physiological  action.     As  the  medicine  is  oCBcinally  prepared,  i|W-«^^ 
contains  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid;   so  that   its  "fF"1rT -^'^ 
must  be  those  conjointly  of  that  acid  and  the  new  products. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that  nitric  and  muriatio  *  ^"^ 
acids  will  not  react  on  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  changi 
above  referred  to,  which  are  essential  to  the  distinctive  mediciw 
character  of  the  compound,  unless  iu  a  certain  degree  of  concen-  ■x*^"" 
tration.     If  the  acids  employed  be  weak,  they  will   still   remaiaa -■"■^•"' 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids  in  the  mixture,  and  will  exercise  on  th^*^-^*" 
system  only  the  effects  of  these  acids.     It  is  probably  from  thi^^i  tftis 
cause,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  disappointment  in  the  effects  oK<::»      "" 
nitromuriatic  acid  has  proceeded,  which  has  led  to  its  abandonmeaV  «^»  -Ol 
by  many  practitioners,  and  to  the  slighting  notices  of  it  given  hy^  ^of 
some  of  the  recent  English  writers.     I  have  used  it  much,  hav^^"~i? 
taken  care  to  guard  against  this  source  of  failure,  and  have  haif     "J 

every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  its  great  efficiency.     Indeed,  I  con 

sider  nitromuriatic  acid  as  among  our  most  valuable  remedies. 

When  the  strong  acids  cannot  be  obtained,  reaction  may  b& 
speedily  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
which  probably  operates  by  concentrating  the  weak  acids  through 
its  affinity  for  water.  At  present  there  is  little  occasion  for  thi» 
expedient,  as  the  acids  are  generally  to  be  found  of  sufficieot 
strength ;  hnt  it  was  not  always  so;  and  I  have  repeatedly  [ 
this  addition  with  Hutisliictory  results. 
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Properties.  When  reaction  baa  but  partially  taken  place  between 
e  GonatitueDts,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  ia  yellow ;  but  it  deepens 

the  changes  go  on ;  and  at  length,  when  they  are  completed,  is 
ddish  or  orange.  The  odour  closely  resembles  that  of  chlorine, 
It  is  somewhat  different.  The  taste,  upon  dilution  so  as  to 
inder  the  medicine  supportable  in  the  mouth,  is  intensely  sour 
id  somewhat  peculiar.    Care  should  be  taken  that  the  preparation 

kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  ejccluded  from  the  light. 

Effects  on  Hie  System.  Nitromuriatic  acid  promotes  the  appetite, 
cul  in  other  respects  operates  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  function, 
1  the  same  manner  as  nitric  acid.  Like  that  acid,  too,  it  is  irritant 
)  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  ia  over-doses';  and,  when 
fallowed  in  great  excess,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  a  cor- 
fiive  poison,  with  the  same  phenomena  as  those  already  described 

the  result  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  antidotes  and 
medies  are  also  the  same.  (See  page  359.) 
But  this  medicine  produces  other  and  very  important  effects 
K>n  the  system.    It  is  certainly  not  absorbed  precisely  as  admi- 
stered;  for  the  nitric  acid,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  contained  in 

in  excess,  probably  never  enters  the  circulation  unchanged. 
here  can,  however,  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  one  or  more  of 
le  new  bodies,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients,  is 
tally  absorbed.  This  can  scarcely  l>e  the  chlorine;  for  the  che- 
lical  affinities  of  that  element  are  so  ])owerful,  that  it  could  not 
imain  long  enough  in  the  prima)  viaj,  or  in  contact  with  •the 
ssues  through  which  it  must  pass,  without  satisfying  thi^se  allini- 
es  by  union  with  some  other  body  elementary  or  compound, 
[ay  it  not  be,  that  the  new  compound  noticed  by  M.  Baudrimont, 
p  one  or  both  of  those  which  offered  themselves  to  Gay-Lussac^s 
isearch,  are  capable  of  absorption,  and  of  producing  all  the  pecu- 
\T  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  blood,  and  upon  the  tissues  to 
hich  they  are  conveyed  by  the  blood. 

An  evidence  of  this  action  through  the  circulation  is  presented 
.  the  increased  secretion  of  bile,  causing  not  unfrequently  bilious 
racuations  from  the  bowels,  and  in  the  fact  that  this  occurrence 
.ke&  place  as  well  from  the  external  as  from  the  internal  use  of 
le  medicine,  proving  that  it  is  not  merely  an  irritation  propagated 
om  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  through  the  gall-ducts  to  the 
ver.  Another  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  the  occasional  saliva- 
Dn  and  sore  mouth  which  follow  tho  use  of  the  medicine,  whether 
fallowed  or  ai)plied  to  the  skin;  effects,  to  the  reality  of  which. 
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ft  reaotton  takes  place,  which  Davj  supposed  to  result  in  the  pro- 
diictioD  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  and  chlorine.     But  M.  BauUrtmou 
fouud,  upon  collecting  tlje  vapours  rising  from  the  mixliiro,  liai 
they  did  not  consist  of  chloriue,  but  of  a  combination  of  this  ele- 
ment with  hjponitrous  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  two  etjiiivaleou 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  and  he  gave  the  iiame  of  cAJon. 
zniic  tjaa  {chhrt/nitric  gas)  to  the  new  compound.     Gaj-Luasac  after 
wards  investigated  the   subject,  and   states  as  the  result  of  hit 
examination,  that  two  new  products  are  formed,  consisting  of  nitric 
oxide  and  cWorine,  which  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  procluted, 
the  one  from  hyponitrous  acid  by  replacing  one  equivalent  of  iu 
oxygen  with  one  of  chlorine,  the  other  from  nitrous  acid  b;  t, 
similar  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorioe  for  two  uf  oxy- 
gen; but  Gay-Lussac  admits  also  the  evolution  of  free  chloriDBi- 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  compound  is  no  longer  a  mix,ture  oS 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  of  certain  new  substances,  havin^^^ 
distinct  chemical   properties,  and   probably  an  entirely  difibreni^  ^ 
physiological  action.     As  ibc  medicine  ia  officinally  prepared,  xOK^ 
contains  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid;   so  that  its  eECjctigjr  J* 
must  be  those  conjointly  of  that  acid  and  the  new  products. 

It  ia  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that  nitric  and  muriatice^-'^ 
acids  will  not  react  on  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  cbangea^s^^^ 
above  referred  to,  which  are  essential  to  the  distinctive  medicinalC^sjl 
character  of  the  compound,  unless  iu  a  certain  degree  of  coucen —  •ni- 
tration. If  the  acids  employed  be  weak,  they  will  still  remain.*:*  a 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids  in  the  mixture,  and  will  exercise  on  the^^  e 
system  only  the  effects  of  these  acids.  It  is  probably  from  this 
cause,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  disappointment  in  the  effects  c 
nitromuriatic  acid  has  proceeded,  which  has  led  to  its  abandonmeoi— m_ 
by  many  practitioners,  and  to  the  slighting  notices  of  it  given  hy~~ 
some  of  the  recent  English  writers.  I  have  used  it  much,  har» 
taken  care  to  guard  against  this  source  of  failure,  and  have  had. 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  its  great  efficiency.  Indeed,  I  con- 
sider nitromuriatic  acid  as  among  our  most  valuable  remedies. 

When  the  strong  acids  cannot  be  obtained,  reaction  may  be 
speedily  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
which  probably  operates  by  concentrating  the  weak  acids  through 
its  affinity  for  water.  At  present  there  ia  little  occasion  for  this 
expedient,  as  the  acids  are  generally  to  be  found  of  suKcieat 
strength;  bnt  it  was  not  always  so;  and  I  have  repeatedly  made 
ihifi  addition  with  satisfactory  results. 
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Properiies,  When  reaction  has  but  partially  taken  place  between 
le  GonstitueDts,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  ia  yellow;  but  it  deepens 
9  the  changes  go  on ;  and  at  length,  when  they  are  completed,  is 
3ddish  or  orange.  The  odour  closely  resembles  that  of  chlorine, 
at  is  somewhat  ^different.  The  taste,  upon  dilution  so  as  to 
snder  the  medicine  supportable  in  the  mouth,  is  intensely  sour 
nd  somewhat  peculiar.  Care  should  be  taken  th^t  the  preparation 
3  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  ejccluded  from  the  light. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Nitromuriatic  acid  promotes  the  appetite, 
LDd  in  other  respects  operates  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  function, 
D  the  same  manner  as  nitric  acid.    Like  that  acid,  too,  it  is  irritant 

0  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  in  over-doses';  and,  when 
vrallowed  in  great  excess,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  a  cor- 
36ive  poison,  with  the  same  phenomena  as  those  already  described 
3  the  result  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  antidotes  and 
^medics  are  also  the  same.  (See  jmge  359.) 

But  this  medicine  produces  other  and  very  important  effects 
pon  the  system.  It  is  certainly  not  absorbed  precisely  as  admi- 
istered;  for  the  nitric  acid,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  contained  in 
.  in  excess,  probably  never  enters  the  circulation  unchanged. 
'here  can,  however,  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  one  or  more  of 
le  new  bodies,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients,  is 
eally  absorbed.  This  can  scarcely  be  the  chlorine;  for  the  che- 
iiical  affinities  of  that  element  are  so  powerful,  that  it  could  not 
emain  long  enough  in  the  prima)  viie,  or  in  contact  with  Hho 
issues  through  which  it  must  pass,  without  satisfying  those  alTmi- 
lies  by  union  with  some  other  body  elementary  or  compound. 
Uay  it  not  be,  that  the  new  compound  noticed  by  M.  Baudrimont, 
)r  one  or  both  of  those  which  oftered  themselves  to  Gay-Lussac's 
esearch,  are  capable  of  absorption,  and  of  producing  all  the  pecu- 
'ar  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  blood,  and  upon  the  tissues  to 
rhich  they  are  conveyed  by  the  blood. 

An  evidence  of  this  action  through  the  circulation  is  presented 

1  the  increased  secretion  of  bile,  causing  not  unfrequently  bilious 
vaeuations  from  the  bowels,  and  in  the  fact  that  this  occurrence 
ikes»  place  as  well  from  the  external  as  from  the  internal  use  of 
36  medicine,  proving  that  it  is  not  merely  an  irritation  propagated 
:om  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  through  the  gall-ducts  to  the 
ver.  Another  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  the  occasional  saliva- 
!on  and  sore  month  wliich  follow  tlu»  use  of  the  medicine,  whether 
wallowed  or  ai)plied  to  the  skin;  effects,  to  the  reality  of  which, 
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chemists  usually  denominate  it  hydrochloric  or  chhrohydric  acid. 
In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  the  name  of  muriatic  add  has  been 
retained  as  sufficiently  expressive,  and  best  adapted  for  a  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  title,  until  chemists  shall  adopt  one  upon  which 
all  can  unite.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  liquid  acid  obtained  by 
acting  upon  chloride  of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little 
water,  and  receiving  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  given  dS  in  dis- 
tilled water,  which  condenses  it.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
that  it  should  have  the  sp.gr.  1.16. 

Properties,  Muriatic  acid  when  pure  is  a  colourless  liquid,  bat 
is  often  somewhat  yellowish  as  in  the  shops.  It  emits  a  vapour 
which  forms  a  white  cloud  in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  smell  is 
strong,  pungent,  and  peculiar;  its  taste,  when  diluted,  extremely 
sour.  It  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  ammonia.  Un- 
diluted, it  is  corrosive  or  escharotic. 

Effects  on  the  System,  So  far  as  regards  its  action  upon  the 
digestive  function,  it  closely  resembles  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
Like  them,  too^  when  given  largely,  it  produces  heat  and  pain  ia 
the  stomach,  and  occasionally  disturbs  the  bowels.  In  very  lai]ge 
quantity,  or  in  a  concentrated  state,  it  operates  as  a  oorrosiTe 
poison,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  acids  jost 
named ;  but  distinguishable,  it  is  said,  by  the  emission  of  its  peco- 
liar  odour  from  the  mouth.  At  least  this  effect  has  been  obserred, 
when  it  has  been  given  in  poisonous  quantities  to  the  lower  aninuds. 
The  treatment  of  its  poisonous  effects  is  the  same  as  that  indicated 
for  the  other  mineral  acids.  (See  page  860.) 

Therapeutic  Application.  Muriatic  acid  may  be  used  as  a  tonic 
to  the  digestive  organs,  and  indirectly  to  the  system,  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric.  From  the  circara- 
stance  that,  mixed  with  gastric  mucus,  it  will  dissolve  food,  and 
from  the  supposition,  at  one  time  entertained,  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial agent  in  the  solution  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  the  inference 
seemed  reasonable,  that  it  would  prove  peculiarly  useful  in  facili- 
tating digestion  when  impaired.  It  certainly  has  this  effect  occa- 
sionally ;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  possess  any  flop^ 
riority  over  the  other  mineral  acids.  Dr.  Paris  considers  it,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  strong  infusion  of  quassia,  as  one  of  the 
best  preventives  of  the  reproduction  of  worms,  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  bowels.  The  acid  has  been  much  used  in  typhta^ 
malignant  scarlatina,  and  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  character, 
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bay.     That  practitioner,  having  obtained  verj  beneficial  effects 

from  nitric  acid  in  hepatic  afiections,  and  made  known  the  results 

of  his  treatment,  and  being  surprised  at  a  want  of  coincidence  in 

the  experience  of  other  practitioners  with  his  own,  was  led  to  make 

particular  inquiries  into  the  cause.    He  found  that  the  nitre,'out  of 

which  the  acid  employed  by  him  in  India  was  prepared,  contained 

a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  consequently 

yielded  muriatic  acid  along  with  the  nitric;  so  that  in  fact  he  had 

been  using  nitromuriatic  acid  in  his  cases,  and  not  the  pure  nitric. 

He  was,  therefore,  induced  to  try  the  compound  acid,  and  found  his 

conjecture  verified  by  the  result. 

Nitromuriatic  acid  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretory 
function  of  the  liver,  and  as  an  alterative  in  its  morbid  conditions, 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  mercury,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
It  differs  from  that  remedy  in  being  wholly  inapplicable  to  acute 
inflammatory  afifections,  or  high  vascular  irritation,  with  active  con- 
gestion of  the  organ.    But  when  the  secretory  function  ie  deficient^  or 
tJchoUy  suspended  in  consequence  of  mere  torpor  or  debility  of  the  gland, 
nitromuriatic  acid  acts  often  very  advantageously;  and  if,  with  this 
condition  of  the  liver,  there  are  conjoined  considerable  general 
debility,  an  anemic  or  otherwise  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  and 
depression  of  the  digestive  function,  it  should  even  be  preferred  to 
the  mercurials,  as  it  tends  to  repair,  instead  of  aggravating,  as  the 
latter  remedies  too  often  do,  the  coincident  affections.     In  chronic 
inflammation  cfthe  liver,  also,  the  remedy  is  peculiarly  useful,  under 
the  same  circumstances.    In  cases,  moreover,  in  which  mercury  has 
been  tried  without  satisfactory  results,  or  insurmountable  prejudice 
exists  against  it,  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  forbids  its  use,  nitro- 
muriatic acid  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  best  substitute.    In  the 
suppurative  stage  of  aaite  hepatitis,  the  same  remark  is  applicable. 
Of  coarse,  in  the  jaundice,  drojmcal  affections,  ai^d  general  cachectic 
state  cf  system,  so  often  associated  with,  and  in  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  hepatic  disease,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the 
remedy,  properly  employed,  and  suiBciently  long  continued.    One 
practical  remark  is  applicable  in  all  these  cases;  namely,  that  nitro- 
muriatic acid  and  mercury,  however  apparently  coindicated,  should 
never  be  administered  together,  at  least  with  any  quantity  of  the 
mercurial  larger  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain;  for  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  production  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and,  consequently,  of 
all  the  mischief  which  that  poison  is  capable  of  producing.    I  have 
been  informed,  on  what  I  deemed  sufficient  authority,  of  a  case  of 
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a  reaction  takes  place,  which  Davy  supposed  to  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrous  acid,  water,  and  chlorine.  But  M.  Baudriraont 
found,  upon  collecting  the  vapours  rising  from  the  mixture,  that 
they  did  not  consist  of  chlorine,  but  of  a  combination  of  this  ele- 
ment with  hyponitrous  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  and  he  gave  the  name  of  cAforo- 
zotic  gas  {chloronitric  gas)  to  the  new  compound.  Gay-Lussac  after- 
wards investigated  the  subject,  and  states  as  the  result  of  bis 
examination,  that  two  new  products  are  formed,  consisting  of  nitric 
oxide  and  chlorine,  which  may  be  deemed  to'  have  been  produced, 
the  one  from  hyponitrous  acid  by  replacing  one  equivalent  of  its 
oxygen  with  one  of  chlorine,  the  other  from  nitrous  acid  bj  a 
similar  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  for  two  of  oxy- 
gen; but  Gay-Lussac  admits  also  the  evolution  of  free  chlorine. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  compound  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  of  certain  new  substances,  haying 
distinct  chemical  properties,  and  probably  an  entirely  difFerent 
physiological  action.  As  the  medicine  is  ofEcinally  prepared,  it 
contains  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid;  so  that  its  effects 
must  be  those  conjointly  of  that  acid  and  the  new  products. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  will  not  react  on  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  changes 
above  referred  to,  which  are  essential  to  the  distinctive  medicinal 
character  of  the  compound,  unless  in  a  certain  degree  of  concen- 
tration. If  the  acids  employed  be  weak,  they  will  still  remain 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids  in  the  mixture,  and  will  exercise  on  the 
system  only  the  eflfects  of  these  acids.  It  is  probably  from  this 
cause,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  disappointment  in  the  eflfects  of 
nitromuriatic  acid  has  proceeded,  which  has  led  to  its  abandonment 
by  many  practitioners,  and  to  the  slighting  notices  of  it  given  by 
some  of  the  recent  English  writers.  I  have  used  it  much,  have 
taken  care  to  guard  against  this  source  of  failure,  and  have  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  its  great  efficiency.  Indeed,  I  con- 
sider nitromuriatic  acid  as  among  our  most  valuable  remedies. 

When  the  strong  acids  cannot  be  obtained,  reaction  may  ba 
speedily  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
which  probably  operates  by  concentrating  the  weak  acids  throng 
its  aflBnity  for  water.  At  present  there  is  little  occasion  for  thii 
expedient,  as  the  acids  are  generally  to  be  found  of  suflBcient 
strength ;  but  it  was  not  always  so;  and  I  have  repeatedly  mada 
this  addition  with  satisfactory  results. 
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bay.  That  practitioner,  having  obtained  very  beneficial  efiects 
from  nitric  acid  in  hepatic  affections,  and  made  known  the  results 
of  his  treatment,  and  being  surprised  at  a  want  of  coincidence  in 
the  experience  of  other  practitioners  with  his  own,  was  led  to  make 
particular  inquiries  into  the  cause.  He  found  that  the  nitre,'out  of 
which  the  acid  employed  by  him  in  India  was  prepared,  contained 
a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  consequently 
yielded  muriatic  acid  along  with  the  nitric;  so  that  in  fact  he  had 
been  using  nitromuriatic  acid  in  his  cases,  and  not  the  pure  nitric. 
He  was,  therefore,  induced  to  try  the  compound  acid,  and  found  his 
conjecture  verified  by  the  result. 

Nitromuriatic  acid  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  secretory 
function  of  the  liver,  and  as  an  alterative  in  its  morbid  conditions, 
Fcry  much  in  the  manner  of  mercury,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
It  differs  from  that  remedy  in  being  wholly  inapplicable  to  acute 
inflammatory  affections,  or  high  vascular  irritation,  with  active  con- 
gestion of  the  organ.    But  when  the  secretary  function  is  deficient^  or 
t/cholly  suspended  in  consequence  of  mere  torpor  or  debility  of  the  gland^ 
nitromuriatic  acid  acts  often  very  advantageously;  and  if,  with  this 
condition  of  the  liver,  there  are  conjoined  considerable  general 
debility,  an  anemic  or  otherwise  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  and 
depression  of  the  digestive  function,  it  should  even  be  preferred  to 
the  mercurials,  as  it  tends  to  repair,  instead  of  aggravating,  as  the 
latter  remedies  too  often  do,  the  coincident  affections.     In  chronic 
inflammation  cfthe  liver^  also,  the  remedy  is  peculiarly  useful,  under 
the  same  circumstances.    In  cases,  moreover,  in  which  mercury  has 
been  tried  without  satisfactory  results,  or  insurmountable  prejudice 
exists  against  it,  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  forbids  its  use,  nitro- 
muriatic acid  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  best  substitute.    In  the 
suppurative  stage  cf  aaUe  hepatitis^  the  same  remark  is  applicable. 
Of  course,  in  the  jaundice,  dropsical  affections,  ai^d  general  cachectic 
MtaU  f^  system,  so  often  associated  with,  and  in  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  hepatic  disease,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the 
remedy,  properly  employed,  and  sufficiently  long  continued.     One 
practical  remark  is  applicable  in  all  these  cases;  namely,  that  nitro- 
muriatic acid  and  mercury,  however  apparently  coindicated,  should 
never  be  administered  together,  at  least  with  any  quantity  of  the 
mercurial  larger  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain;  for  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  production  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and,  consequently,  of 
all  the  mischief  which  that  poison  is  capable  of  producing.    I  have 
been  informed,  on  what  I  deemed  sufficient  authority,  of  a  case  of 
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though  they  are  by  no  means  constant,  I  can  myself  bear  witness. 
Farther  proofs  are  offered  by  the  therapeutical  influence  of  the  md- 
dicine  in  correcting  fetid  breath,  and  modifying  the  urinary  secre- 
tion so  as  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  probably 
acts,  in  both  of  these  instances,  by  decomposing  and  destroying  sab- 
stances  in  the  blood  which  cause  these  morbid  phenomena,  wbik 
it  leaves  the  normal  constitution  of  that  fluid  unaffected. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  precise  method  in  which  these 
purifying  effects  are  produced.  We  have  not  yet  light  enough  to 
justify  even  an  attempt  to  form  an  explanatory  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  though  we  may  reasonably  appeal  to  facts  for  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  effects  referred  to. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Like  the  mineral  acids  generally,  the 
nitromuriatic  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  general  debility 
with  enfeebled  digestion.  For  the  special  affections  in  which  it 
may  be  thus  employed  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  therapeutic  applications  of  sulphuric  acid.  (See 
page  361.)  The  condition  under  which,  in  these  affections,  it  may 
be  employed  preferably  to  other  acids,  is  when,  with  the  general 
debility,  and  that  of  the  stomach  in  particular,  there  is  conjoined  i 
torpid  condition  of  the  liver,  as  evinced  by  the  want  of  bile  or  its 
deficiency  in  the  feces.  In  other  respects,  acting  in  these  casei 
probably  through  the  excess  of  the  nitric  acid  it  contains,  it  is 
identical  in  its  effects  with  that  remedy  separately  administered. 

Tam  much  in  the  habit  of  using  nitromuriatic  acid  in  certain 
cases  of  diarrhoea^  chronic  enteritis^  and  dysentery^  and  find  it  oooa- 
sionally  extremely  useful.  The  disease,  after  lingering  long  under 
various  treatment,  speedily  begins  to  amend,  and  goes  on  regularly 
to  convalescence,  under  the  use  of  the  remedy,  which  I  generaDy 
give  combined  with  an  opiate.  That  the  result  is  not  due  exdu- 
sively  to  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  giwa 
previously,  and  in  other  forms  of  combination,  without  any  cart- 
tive  effect.  The  cases  referred  to  are  unattended  with  fever  or 
heat  of  skin,  and  are  characterized  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
system,  and  apparently  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  appears  to 
indicate  a  tonic  treatment.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  thai 
the  remedy  operates,  in  these  cases,  not  only  as  a  tonic,  but  abo  bf 
an  alterative  influence  on  the  mucous  surface,  and  perhaps  npoi 
the  blood,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  understood. 

The  applicability  of  nitromuriatic  acid  to  the  treatment  of  A» 
eases  of  i/ie  liver  was  a  beautiful  discovery  of  Dr.  IT,  Seolt|  of  Beit; 
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cannot  say  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  special  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  the  state  of  the  system. 

Adminutraiion.    The  dose  of  the  acid  is  from  two  to  ten  drops, 
according  to  its  strength.     About  five  drops  is  a  medium'  dose, 
which  may' be  given  in  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  of  sweetened 
water,  and  repeated  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
As  the  medicine,  in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  induce  colicky  pains,  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  and  increase  till  it  evinces  some 
ogQ  of  acting.    The  same  caution  should  be  observed  as  with  the 
other  acids,  to  guard  the  teeth  against  injury.     Care  should  be 
taken,  in  opening  the  bottle  in  which  the  acid  may  be  contained,  to 
avoid  exposing  the  face  to  the  jet  of  gaseous  vapour,  which  some- 
times suddenly  escapes,  especially  when  the  bottle  has  been  kept  in 
a  warm  place,  and  which  may  endanger  the  eyes,  if  not  guarded. 
When  the  patient,  or  a  nurse,  mixes  the  acids,  particular  direction 
should  be  given  that  they  should  not  be  dropped  into  water  before 
they  have  been  mingled,  and  full  time  has  been  allowed  for  mutual 
reaction.    In  fact,  it  is  best  that  the  mixture  should  be  made  by 
the  apothecary,  and,  after  sufficient  reaction  has  taken  place,  should 
be  diluted  before  being  dispensed.    I  frequently  thus  prescribe  the 
remedy,  directing  it  to  be  diluted  with  camj)hor  water,  in  such  pro- 
portion that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  preparation  shall  constitute  a 
dose,  to  be  afterwards  further  diluted  by  the  patient.    To  this 
mixture  a  portion  of  laudanum  may  be  added,  whenever  indicated. 
The  incompdtibks  are  so  numerous,  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  give 
'tlie  acid  without  other  accompaniments  than  those  just  mentioned. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  liver,  it  has 
l>een  thought  that  its  external  use  is  scarcely  less  efficient  than  the 
internal,     -^t  least,  the  two  methods  may  often  be  advantageously 
conjoined;  or  the  outward  application  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
medicine  operates  offensively  on  the  alimentary  canal.    It  may  be 
employed  outwardly  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  footbath,  or  full  bath. 
For  the  purpose  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  added  to  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  fluidrachms  to  a  pint,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
sponge.    In  pediluvium,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  may  be  used 
to  the  gallon  of  water ;  for  a  bath,  about  one  fluidounce  to  the 
same  quantity.    Both  the  bath  and  footbath  should  be  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  96®  F.,  and  shonjd  be  prepared  in  wooden  ves- 
sels.   The  application  may  be  continued  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes, 
or  till  a  tingling  or  pricking  sensfffeigh  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  skin. 
It  may  be  repeated  daily,  or  twice  a  day. 
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death  which  speedily  followed  the  joint  exhibition  of  nitronmriatic 
acid  and  calomel,  with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
vomiting,  purging,  &c. 

As  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  nitromuriatic  acid  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  depraved  states  of  health,  attended  with  ulcerative 
affections  of  the  skin,  or  certain  eruptions,  as  ecthyma,  rxipia,  porriga, 
&c.;  in  the  purulent  infection  consequent  on  the  absorption  of  de- 
graded and  disintegrated  pus,  and  in  the  somewhat  similar  condition 
of  the  system  in  gangrene.  In  all  these  cases,  it  probably  acts  jointly 
by  the  tonic  influence  of  its  acid  ingredient  on  digestion,  and  the 
general  alterative  influence  of  the  portion  absorbed. 

In  the  oxalic  lithiasis  it  is  certainly  an  admirable  remedy.  Sug- 
gested first,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Dr.  Bird,  of  London,  instead  of 
the  nitric  acid  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout,  it  has  come  into  general 
use,  and  certainly  often  produces  the  happiest  results.  I  have  re- 
peatedly used  it  in  cases  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  urine;  and,  I  believe,  in  no  instance  have  known  it 
to  fail  in  correcting,  or  much  diminishing  that  symptom;  while, at 
the  same  time,  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  undergone  a  simi- 
lar amelioration. 

There  is  a  special  morbid  condition,  which  I  have  occasionally 
met  with,  and  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  combating, 
by  means  of  this  remedy,  with  the  happiest  success.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  this  condition  to  the  reader, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  well  characterized  to  my  own  observation. 
There  is  a  failure  of  the  appetite,  a  slight  fur  upon  the  tongue, 
which,  however,  remains  moist,  a  tendency  to  constipation,  a  cod, 
moist,  and  relaxed  surface,  and  a  pulse  rather  feebler,  perhaps,  than 
in  health,  sometimes  a  little  accelerated,  but  not  strikingly  abnonnal 
in  any  way.  With  these  symptoms  are  frequently  conjoined  aft 
offensive  breath,  general  languor,  and  a  remarkable  and  apparently 
causeless  depression  of  spirits,  with  perverted  feeling,  sometiineB 
almost  approaching  insanity.  I  have  attributed  this  condition  to 
a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  dependent  probably  on  defectiva 
digestion  and  assimilation.  It  may  continue  for  weeks  without 
abatement;  but,  under  the  use  of  nitromuriatic  acid,  begins  to  ioa* 
prove  in  a  few  days,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  yields  entirely. 
Since  the  practice  of  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation  of 
the  urine  has  come  into  vogue,  circumstances  have  prevented  me 
from  investigating  the  state  of  this  secretion  in^the  affection,  and  I 
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innot  say  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  special  connexion  be- 
ireen  it  and  the  state  of  the  system. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  acid  is,  from  two  to  ten  drops, 
Mording  to  its  strength.  About  five  drops  is  a  medium'  dose, 
rhich  may*  be  given  in  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  of  sweetened 
nter,  and  repeated  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours, 
lathe  medicine,  in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  induce  colicky  pains,  it  is 
lest  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  and  increase  till  it  evinces  some 
ign  of  acting.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  as  with  the 
»ther  acids,  to  guard  the  teeth  against  injury.  Care  should  be 
iken,  in  opening  the  bottle  in  which  the  acid  may  be  contained,  to 
i?Did  exposing  the  face  to  the  jet  of  gaseous  vapour,  which  some- 
imes  suddenly  escapes,  especially  when  the  bottle  has  been  kept  in 
i  warm  place,  and  which  may  endanger  the  eyes,  if  not  guarded. 
M^hen  the  patient,  or  a  nurse,  mixes  the  acids,  particular  direction 
4ould  be  given  that  they  should  not  be  dropped  into  water  before 
Ikey  have  been  mingled,  and  full  time  has  been  allowed  for  mutual 
(taction.  In  fact,  it  is  best  that  the  mixture  should  be  made  by 
the  apothecary,  and,  after  sufficient  reaction  has  taken  place,  should 
kc  diluted  before  being  dispensed.  I  frequently  thus  prescribe  the 
^wnedy,  directing  it  to  be  diluted  with  camphor  water,  in  such  pro- 
portion that  a  tablespoonful  of  the  preparation  shall  constitute  a 
*»e,  to  be  afterwards  further  diluted  by  the  patient.  To  this 
ttixtare  a  portion  of  laudanum  may  be  added,  whenever  indicated. 

The  incompatibUs  are  so  numerous,  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  give 
^acid  without  other  accompaniments  than  those  just  mentioned. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  liver,  it  has 
i^  thought  that  its  external  use  is  scarcely  less  efficient  than  the 
^**temal.  At  least,  the  two  methods  may  often  be  advantageously 
^joined;  or  the  outward  application  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
^cine  operates  offensively  on  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be 
^ployed  outwardly  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  footbath,  or  full  bath. 
Por  the  purpose  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  added  to  water,  in  the 
poportion  of  two  fluidrachms  to  a  pint,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
^ge.  In  pediluvium,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  may  be  used 
te  the  gallon  of  water ;  for  a  bath,  about  one  fluidounce  to  the 
>une  quantity.  Both  the  bath  and  footbath  should  be  at  the  X^.m- 
pcrature  of  about  96®  F.,  and  should  be  prepare^!  in  wrxxlen  veil- 
Kb.  The  application  may  be  continued  from  ten  to  thirty  min»iti^, 
}rtill  a  tingling  or  pricking  sen.jm^n  be?ina  to  be  felt  in  th';  nkin, 
[t  may  be  repeated  daily,  or  twice  a  day. 
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V.    PIIOSniORIC  ACID. 
ACIDUM  PnOSl'IIORICUM. 

Origin.  This  acid  was  discovered  about  the  middle  or  ihe  litt 
century,  A  solution  of  it,  under  the  name  of  DilvUd  Photpharit 
Acid  (AciDUM  Puosi'HORiCL'M  DtLUTCM,  Lojid),  haa  beeit  luloptei 
aa  officinal  by  the  London  College.  Thia  is  prepared,  according  to 
tbe  directions  of  the  college,  by  carefully  heating  together  phoa- 
phorua,  nitric  acid,  and  water.  The  phosphorus  is  oxidized  aud 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid; 
and,  having  been  obtained  in  a  somewhat  concentrated  liquid  funn, 
is  afterwards  diluted  with  water  to  the  oEBcinal  strength.  It8^» 
cilic  gravity,  as  recognized  by  the  college,  is  1.064. 

Properties.  In  this  sUte  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  without  smell, 
extremely  sour,  and  possessed  of  strong  acid  properties.  Though 
much  less  corrosive,  even  in  a  concentrated  state,  tlian  eulphurit 
acid,  it  is  yet  capable,  in  that  state,  of  destroying  life.  OrfiU  b 
seen  fatal  gastritis  produced  in  a  dog  by  30  grains  of  it  dissolvei 
in  a  very  little  water. 

Medical  Uses.  As  a  medicine,  it  has  been  more  used  on  the  c 
tinent  of  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  than  either  in  Great  Britaii 
or  this  country.  Having  never  prescribed  it,  or  seen  it  prescriU 
I  am  not  entitled  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  upon  its  propel) 
ties  or  value  as  a  medicine;  but,  from  all  that  has  been  written  u| 
tlie  subject,  though  aome  writers  claim  for  it  special  and  exlraoi 
nary  virtues,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  I 
sembles  the  other  acids  in  its  effects,  and  can  do  little  more  lh< 
they.  It  is  thought  especially  to  resemble  sulphuric  acid  in  I 
virtues,  and,  though  not  so  energetic,  has  the  advantage  that  H 
taste  is  somewhat  more  agreeable,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  gal 
trie  and  intestinal  irritation  less.  It  may,  therefore,  be  employed  % 
promote  the  appetite  and  invigorate  digestion  in  debilitated  «ta 
of  the  system.  Scrofulous  affections,  passive  hemorrhagea,  coUj 
quative  sweats,  excessive  suppuration,  low  febrile  diseases,  c 
the  bones,  ulcerous  and  eruptive  affections  with  depraved  blogj 
are  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  recommended,  and  in  which  t| 
'  tonic  properties  may  have  renderetl  it  useful.  Its  property  of  di 
solving  phosphate  of  lime  out  of  the  body  has  led  to  its  eroplcy 
ment  in  ossiUcation  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  in  casea,^ 
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boq)hatic  deposits  in  the  urine,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  dissolve 
be  abnormal  bony  matter,  and  calculous  formations  within  the 
)ody.  In  the  urinafj  affection,  it  may  operate  beneficially  in  the 
ame  manner  as  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  greatly  reducing  vital  irritability,  and  has  been  em- 
pbyed,  in  reference  to  this  property,  in  hysteria  and  convulsive 
dii^ers.  On  the  contrary,  from  an  imagined  excitant  influence 
orer  the  generative  organs,  it  has  been  used  in  impotence  in  males. 
Afl  a  local  application,  it  has  been  especially  recommended  in 
cirieB,  in  which  it  corrects  the  fetor,  dissolves  and  aids  in  the 
aeparation  of  the  dead  portions  of  bone,  and  otherwise  favours  the 
healing  process.  It  is  said  also  to  have  proved  beneficial  in 
oAbosive  cancerous  ulcers. 

The  chse  for  internal  use  is  from  ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachm, 
which  should  be  given  largely  diluted  with  water.  For  external 
He,  the  officinal  acid  may  be  diluted  with  nine  or  ten  times  its  bulk 
of  water. 

CARBONIC  ACID  WATER. 

AQUA  ACIDI  CARBONICL  U.S. 

Syn.  Artifloial  Seltzer  Water. —ArtiiicUl  Mineral  Water. 

Preparation.  Carbonic  acid  water  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  forcing  into  water  five  times  its  bulk  of 
ttrbonic  acid  gas,  obtained  by  the  reaction  between  marble  and 
dilate  salphuric  acid. 

Water  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  ordinary 

toperatures,  absorbs  about  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 

ttd  may  be  made  to  take  up  any  additional  quantity  that  may  be 

nqnired  by  increasing  the  pressure;  the  quantity  absorbed  being 

dnectly  proportionate  to  the  augmentation  of  the  pressure.  Thus,  if 

^tbe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  it  will  absorb  itsown  volume,  with 

^pi^essare  double  that  of  the  air  it  will  absorb  two  volumes,  with 

^ri|^  the  pressure  three  volumes,  &c.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  the  soln- 

fc&  has  not  always  the  officinal  strength ;  being  sometimes  stronger 

^  sometimes  weaker.   I  am  told  that  the  preparation  generally  kept 

^  the  druggists  of  Philadelphia  contains  about  seven  or  eight 

times  its  bulk  of  the  acid  gas.    This  statement,  however,  applies 

only  to  the  water  first  drawn  from  the  fountains;  as,  being  driven 

oat  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  escaped  air,  it  gradually  \)i:comim 

weaker  as  the  fountain  is  exhausted,  and  towards  the  close  must 
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be  much  more  so  than  at  first.  The  colder  it  is,  the  more  gas  is  it 
capable  of  containing.  To  maintain  its  proper  strength,  it  must  be 
kept  under  steady  pressure;  and  hence  the  best  plan  is  to  have  it 
bottled  by  the  manufacturer;  in  which  case,  it  retains  an  equable 
strength  for  an  indefinite  leugth  of  time,  if  well  secured. 

Properties  and  Impurities,  Carbonic  acid  water  is  an  effervescing, 
sparkling,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  acidulous,  pungent,  agreeable 
taste ;  often  producing,  when  swallowed,  considerable  irritation  in 
the  fauces.    It  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  precipitates  lime-water. 

From  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared  and  kept,  it  is  liable  to 
two  impurities,  which  very  much  interfere  with  its  beneficial 
operation.  Not  unfrequently  the  fountains  or  reservoirs  containing 
it,  are  furnished  with  a  leaden  tube  of  exit,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  water,  drawn  at  any  one  time,  must  have  been  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  in  contact  with  lead,  and  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  carbonate  of  that  metal.  Should  it  be  fre- 
quently drawn,  there  will  be  no  appreciable  quantity  of  the  salt  of 
lead;  but  if  not,  the  impregnation  may  be  considerable.  The  water 
which  has  remained  over  night  in  the  exit  pipe  oflen  contains  it; 
and  I  have  known  of  two  instances  of  colica  pictonum  induced  by 
the  habit  of  drinking  every  morning  the  first  draught  of  the  water 
from  the  fountain. 

Another  impregnation  is  copper,  derived  from  the  fountain, which 
is  usually  made  of  that  metal.  The  copper  fountains  are,  it  is  trofli 
tinned  in  the  interior;  but  the  process  is  not  always  well  performed, 
or  the  tin  coating  is  worn  ofl^  in  spots;  and  thus  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  more  or  less  copper  is  dissolved.  Sometimes  the  solu- 
tion is  so  strong  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  taste. 

It  is  highly  important,  for  medical  purposes,  that  the  water 
should  be  quite  free  from  these  impurities.  Their  presence  maf 
easily  be  detected.  If  lead  is  contained  in  the  preparation,  it  will 
be  evinced  by  the  production  of  a  dark  discoloration  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia;  if  copper,  by  a  brown  precipi- 
tate with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  This  latter  test  is  so  ddicatt^ 
that  one  part  of  copper,  dissolved  in  56,000  parts  of  the  water,  may 
be  detected  by  the  reddish  tinge  it  produces. 

Medical  Effects  and  Uses.  Carbonic  acid  is  locally  irritant.  Thii 
is  perceived  on  attempting  to  inspire  the  pure  gas,  when  a  strong 
irritant  impression  is  felt  in  the  throat  and  air-passages,  so  strongi 
indeed,  that  the  glottis  closes  spasmodically,  and  refuses  to  admit 
it  unless  diluted.    Applied  to  the  skin  for  a  short  time,  it  produosi 
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feding  of  warmth  and  tingling  or  prickling,  sometimes  positively 
unfttl.  When  the  strongly  impregnated  liquid  is  swallowed,  it  is 
Iten  so  irritant  to  the  fauces,  as  with  some  persons  to  render  it 
Imost  impossible  to  take  a  large  draught  of  it  without  interruption, 
t  exercises  a  similar  excitant  influence  on  the  stomach  itself,  and 
his  is  probably  the  main  cause  of  its  medicinal  effects.  In  other 
rordfl,  it  is  a  gentle  gastric  stimulant,  operating  in  a  manner  more 
inalogous  to  that  of  the  milder  aromatics  than  of  any  other  medi- 
ines.  It  is  said  to  be  refrigerant,  and  to  excite  perspiration  and 
lioresis.  But  I  believe  it  owes  these  effects  to  the  water  with  which 
lis  taken;  and  one  of  its  advantages  is  that,  by  the  gentle  stimula- 
JOD  of  the  acid,  it  prevents  injurious  effects  from  the  large  draughts 
rf very  cold  water  swallowed  with  it.  I  do  not  think  that  of  itself 
it  is  either  stimulant  to  the  secretions,  or  in  any  degree  sedative. 
It  is  probably  not  absorbed  into  the  circulation  as  carbonic  acid 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  for  the  tendencies  of  the  blood  are  every- 
tliere  to  give  out  rather  than  to  take  in  that  substance. 

The  gently  stimulant  action  of  carbonic  acid  water  renders  it 
ittefol  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  other  states  of  gastric  debi- 
lity, if  not  used  so  largely  and  so  frequently,  as  on  the  one  hand 
to  produce  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  on  the  other  to  ex- 
kttst  its  excitability.  The  dyspeptic  patient  will  find  advantage 
itt  taking  a  moderate  draught  of  it  twice  a  day.  Another  great 
•^vantage  is  the  one,  already  referred  to,  of  obviating  too  great  a 
depressing  effect  from  cold  water,  and  of  rendering  it  acceptable  to 
4e  stomach,  when  it  might  otherwise  prove  oppressive,  possibly 
ttdte  gastric  spasm,  or  be  rejected.  Hence,  when  heated  and  per- 
•pWng,  we  may  much  more  safely  take  a  draught  of  cold  carbonic 
•ftd  water,  than  an  equal  amount  of  equally  cold  water  not  simi- 
Iriy  protected.  Hence,  too,  in  febrile  diseases,  carbonic  acid  water 
^  cold  may  be  given  happily  as  a  refreshing  and  refrigerating 
^k,  when  cold  water  in  the  same  quantity  might  oppress  the 
^ach.  It  thus,  too,  enables  the  liquid  to  act  as  a  diluent,  and, 
nyentrance  into  the  circulation,  and  passing  off  with  the  secretions, 
^  relieve  febrile  excitement. 

Bat  the  most  useful  remedial  effect  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  relief 
of  naasea  and  vomiting.  There  are  few  means  more  efficient  for 
^purpose,  when  the  nausea  is  not  dependent  on  positive  inflam- 
^on  of  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  our  very  best  resources  in  the 
whable  stomach  of  fevers.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  the  effect  of 
trbonic  acid,  under  these  circumstances,  is  obtained  through  the 
VOL.  I.— 25 
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genemlly  from  aome  source  extraneous  to  themselves.     The  more 
roovablo  or  excitable  tbeae  centres  are,  the  more  liable  will  tliey  Iw 
to  give  rise  to  tliese  irregular  phenomena  under  irritating  infia. 
ence.     Now  the  tonics  here  referred   to,  by  increasing  the  Tit4\ 
cohesion  of  their  moleculca,  and  rendering  their  structure  6rmeT-, 
enable  them  better  to  resist  disturbing  causes;  at  the  same  tim« 
supporting  due  action  in  them  by  a  gentle  stimulation.     The  iii». 
ordered  phenomena  cease;  and,  by  a  sufficient  persistence  in  tlrje 
U3e  of  the  remedy,  the  centres  may  acquire  a  permanent  capaci  ^y 
of  resistance,  which  may  lead  to  a  permanent  cure.     Hence  it  is      jn 
the  various  nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilpp^^y_ 
that  these  tonics  have  acquired  the  highest  reputation,  and  ^^re 
most  extensively  used.     Some  suppose  that  they  act  by  eateri.    -n^ 
into  chemical  combination  with  the  constituents  of  the  tissue,  ^_  5 
thus  forming  a  part  of  the  organization  itself;  and  that  their  efte 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  new  qualities  which  the  tissues  itcqi^K.ii(fl 
through  this  change  of  structure.     They  support  this  opinion 
the  fact,  that  the  metallic  ingredient  of  these  medicines  is  fonn3 
the  very  substance  of  the  organs,  from  which  it  can  be  sepani 
after  death,  supposing  the  patient  to  have  died  while  under  tfc 
influence.     But  this  is  no  proof  whatever,  and  scarcely  eve»  ,  n 
any  degree,  con6rmatory  of  the  notion  of  a  chemical  union,    Thfl^J 
metal  may  be  in  the  capillaries  of  the  organ ;  it  may  be  depoa  5  t^ 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  tissue ;  it  may  even  be  there  corobi  n^^ 
with  some  organic  principle  derived  from  the  blood  or  from     tVc 
tissue;  but  even  admitting  all  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  it       is 
chemically  combined  with  the  conslitoents  of  the  tissue  in  tli-^^ir 
organized  state;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  foreign  boc^y, 
thus  thrust  into  the  constitution  of  the  nucleus  or  cell,  which  p— ^r- 
forms  the  office  of  the  tissue,  would  enable  it  to  perform  that  ofV~  ^m<x 
more  effectively.     We  may  conceive  that  a  metallic  substance  ir^.     av 
possibly  enter  into  such  a  union;  but  it  would  be  to  impair,  not         to 
improve  the  function;  it  would  be  to  produce  the  effects  otzM     a 
poison,  and  not  those  of  a  remedy.     Indeed,  it  is  not  improba^^jle 
that  some  metallic  poisons  operate  in  this  way ;  but  more  posit^=3ve 
proof  must  be  adduced,  before  we  can  admit  that  medicines  j^^-ny- 
duce  their  curative  effect  through  such  a  combination,  and  1  !■   jm 
cially  medicines  whose  immediiite  operation  is  to  improve  antL 
invigorate. 


0  improve  antL     -fj^^ 
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idnntage,  in  painful  ulcerative  aftections,  and,  by  the  latter 
method,  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  dysmenorrhoea.  In 
obBtinate  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  a  stream  of  the  gas  has  been 
directed  upon  the  inflamed  membrane  with  supposed  benefit. 

Many  natural  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
•dds  greatly  to  their  usefulness,  by  rendering  them  more  palatable, 
ind  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 


2.  Mineral  Tonics  acting  on  the  System  genei'ally,  through 

its  Vital  Properties. 

It  is  at  present  no  longer  doubted  that  the  medicines  belonging 
to  this  subdivision  enter  the  circulation,  and  thus  come  into  con- 
tictwith  all  the  tissues.  They  operate  primarily  on  the  alimentary 
nocoas  membrane,  in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
mineral  acids;  that  is,  they  moderately  stimulate  or  excite  the 
fiiDCtioQ  of  the  membrane,  or,  in  other  words,  act  as  tonics.  But 
tkyare  all,  moreover,  somewhat  astringent,  causing  a  contraction 
cf  the  tissues,  like  alum  or  acetate  of  lead,  though  in  a  less  degree; 
bravery  energetic  contraction  would  interfere  with  the  functions 
cf  the  membrane,  and  thus  prevent  the  proper  tonic  ejBTect.  It  is 
highlj  probable  that  they  operate,  in  a  fhanner  precisely  analogous, 
■pon  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  which  they  reach  through  the 
Uood.  Producing  a  slight  increase  of  the  vital  cohesion  of  the 
molecules  of  the  tissues,  they  give  them  greater  power,  while,  by 
^gentle  excitation,  they  call  this  power  into  a  somewhat  higher 
Uercise.  But,  while  thus  generally  tonic  and  astringent,  they  are 
ifosed  to  act  more  especially  upon  the  nervous  centres;  or,  to 
^poak  more  precisely,  the  organized  nervous  substance  of  these 
Wres  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  be  impressed  by  them, 
ttd  to  take  on,  under  their  influence,  a  condition  of  greater  firmness 
or  compactness,  which  enables  them,  if  previously  weakened,  to 
pttform  their  proper  function  more  efl&ciently.  Here  we  have  the 
mer^  of  one  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  efifects  of  this  set 
of  tonics;  that,  namely,  of  controlling  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
ttatres,  and  thus  obviating  various  nervous  disorders,  and  especially 
ioieular  spasm.  From  their  influence  in  this  way,  they  have  not 
infrequently  been  considered  as  antispasmodic,  and  been  so  deno- 
ainated.  Spasm,  as  well  as  most  other  irregular  nervous  pheno- 
mena, depends  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  nervous  centres,  produced 
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to  light;  but  remaia  unchangeti,  even  by  the  son's  raja,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  such  matter.  Their  Bolution  in  pure  ilisiiilcd 
water  is  similarly  unaffected  by  sunlight,  unless  organic  malMr  u 
present,  in  wfaich  case  it  is  darkened.  The  change  of  colour  ii 
owing  to  a  partial  reduction  of  the  silver. 

TncompatibUs.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  <lecomposed,  with  the  forrna- 
tiim  of  insoluble  prodacts,  or  such  as  are  but  slightly  soluble,  by 
the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  their  carbonates,  and  soapj  by  snV- 
phuric,  muriatic,  hydriodic,  phosphoric,  hydrosulphunc,  and  tAt- 
taric  acids,  and  all  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  reaction  of  thees 
acida  with  salifiable  bases,  consequently  by  the  soluble  sulphat^ 
muriates,  phosphates,  tartrates,  chlorides,  iodides,  and  sulphuret-*-, 
and  by  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  in  consequence  of  their  t^^n 
nie  acid.  With  albumen  and  fibrin  it  unites,  forming  compoar:«dg 
insoluble  in  water;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  e.xp]a^~^ui- 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  salt  on  the  system,  that  the  albumii^.  gte 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  thus  formed  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  aL  ~^. 
men.  Of  like  significance  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  insoluble  chlo^^-jdg 
of  silver,  which  is  found  whenever  the  nitrate  comes  into  con.  -^jf/^ 
with  muriatic  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride,  \a  rendered  soluble  b^^ig 
excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium.* 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  substances  which  decs^oQ. 
pose  the  nitrate,  or  combine  with  it,  and  the  constant  presents^  i\ 
the  stomach  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances,  especially  albumi 
muriatic  acid,  or  a  chloride,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  can  1 
retain  its  integrity  after  having  been  swallowed;  though  it  ma_y  ^§, 
so  sufBciently  long  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the  mucous  eo  at 
That  it  should  enter  the  small  intestines  as  nitrate  of  silver,  appe.^Qn 
to  me  to  be  clearly  impossible,  unless  it  be  so  incorporated  \r  5ih 
other  substances  in  the  form  of  pill,  that,  in  this  shape,  it  may  p<^^isB 
through  the  stomach  before  the  pill  is  broken  up,  and  its  inter  tSof 
exposed  to  the  reagents  there  existing. 

Effixla  on  the  System.     Locally,  nitrate  of  silver  is  powerfu lly 

irritant,  and,  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  an  escharotic  by  '•'     ■  -""- 
bining  with  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  di^^sor- 

*  Some  doubt  is  thrown  upoa  the  oaifonn  occurrenoo  of  the  ohemipal  rvAcx^— -tioii 
here  ruferrad  to,  by  an  experiment  ot  Profoasnr  Prooler,  performed  at  1117  reqiz^^nert. 

A  drop  of  flolatiou  of  ujtrate  of  silrcr  was  mads  to  fall  into  a  BolDtlon  of  chli ariils 

of  so'.tinm,  and  prodnoed  a  prMipitate ;  yet,  after  long  coRtaot  of  this  preeip—  rsUte 
vith  Itie  lupeniataDt  sulntion,  the  latter,  irhen  filtered  off,  gave  no  eTideno«  o  '^W  tb» 
pTMouue  of  silver  when  applied  to  bright  copper,  and  touched  with  bright  iron  ^ 
tlie  tuBte  wu  poreljr  sallim. 
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I.  SILVER. 

ARGENTUM.  U.S.,  Lond.;  JSd.,  Dub. 

Metallic  silver  is  quite  inert,  and  may  lie  for  a  long  tinnffe  in  the 
dimentarj  oanal  without  sensible  effect.  It  is  only  in  chemical 
»mbination  that  it  becomes  efficient.  As  all  the  constitutional 
affects  of  its  preparations  can  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
nitrate,  and  as  this  is  generally  preferred  in  practice,  it  may  conve- 
niently represent  the  metal  in  its  relations  to  the  system  at  large; 
and  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  operation  and 
nses  of  silver  as  a  medicine,  may  be  included  in  our  consideration 
rfthat  salt.  Afterwards,  nothing  need  be  noticed,  in  relation  to  the 
other  preparations,  except  what  may  be  peculiar  to  them  severally. 

NITRATE  OP  SILVER.  — Argenti  NitrAS.  U.  8.,  Lond., 
ifif. — Lunar  Caustic. 

Origin.  This  salt  has  been  known  since  the  times  of  Geber,  who 
ittcribed  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  I  propose  to  treat  of  it,  in  this 
plice,  solely  in  reference  to  its  internal  use.  As  an  external  remedy, 
it  is  among  the  most  valuable;  but  the  consideration  of  it,  in  this 
opacity,  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  work.  (See  Escharottcs)  It 
•  kept  in  two  forms;  one,  that  of  cylindrical  sticks,  adapted  fbr 
topical  use,  and  frequently  called  lunar  caustic;  the  second,  that 
rf  crystals,  which  are  preferred  when  the  medicine  is  to  be  given 
internally.    It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  following  remarks  apply. 

The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  prepared  by  dissolving  silver 
tt  nitric  acid  with  a  little  water,  and  then  evaporating,  so  that  crys- 
tallization may  take  place  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid.  They 
Aould  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  from  the  interior  of  which 
Wcrything  organic  should  be  excluded. 

Composition.  Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  consists  of  one  equiva- 
w  of  nitric  acid  and  one  of  protoxide  of  silver,  without  water  of 
^tallization. 

Properties.  The  crystals  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  in  the 
bnn  of  rhomboidal  plates.  They  are  inodorous,  but  of  a  strong, 
iHtter,  metallic,  peculiar,  extremely  disagreeable,  and  adhesive  taste. 
Skater  and  alcohol  dissolve  them  freely,  especially  the  former, 
riiich  takes  up  its  own  weight  of  the  salt.  At  a  nloderate  heat 
lej  melt,  and  at  a  strong  heat  are  decomposed.  In  contact  with 
le  smallest  portion  of  organic  matter,  they  blacken  on  exposure 
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to  light;  but  remaio  unchanged,  even  by  the  ana's  rays,  in  the 
entire  abaeace  of  such  matter.  Their  solution  in  pare  dislilled 
water  is  simtlarlj  unaffected  by  sunlight,  unless  organic  matter  it 
present,  in  which  case  it  ia  darkened.  The  change  of  colour  ii 
owing  to  a  partial  reduction  of  the  silver. 

Fncompatibles.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed,  with  the  fonni- 
tion  of  insoluble  products,  or  such  aa  are  but  slightly  soluble,  hy 
the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  their  carbonates,  and  aoap;  by  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  hydriodic,  phosphoric,  hydroaulphuric,  and  Ur- 
taric  acids,  and  all  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  reaction  of  these 
acids  with  saliliablc  bases,  consequently  by  the  soluble  sulphates, 
muriates,  phosphates,  tartrates,  chlorides,  iodides,  and  eulphuretK; 
and  by  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  in  consequence  of  their  tan- 
nic acid.  With  albumen  and  fibrin  it  unites,  forming  compoondg 
insoluble  in  water;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  aome  importance,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  salt  on  the  system,  that  the  albaminato 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  thus  formed  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  albn- 
men.  Of  like  significance  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  insoluble  chlorido 
of  silver,  which  is  found  whenever  the  nitrate  comes  into  contaot 
with  muriatic  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride,  ia  rendered  soluble  by  an 
eKCCBs  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium.* 

Tn  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  substances  which  decom- 
pose the  nitrate,  or  combine  with  it,  and  the  constant  presence  is 
the  stomach  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances,  especially  albumen, 
muriatic  acid,  or  a  chloride,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  can  long  ^ 

retain  its  integrity  after  having  been  swallowed;  though  it  may  do  ^ 

80  sufficiently  long  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the  mucous  ooat.  _j 

That  it  should  enter  the  small  intestines  as  nitrate  of  silver,  appears         ^^„ 
to  me  to  be  clearly  impossible,  unless  it  be  so  incorporated  with       .«^n 
other  substances  in  the  form  of  pill,  that,  in  this  shape,  it  may  pass       t, 
through  the  stomach  before  the  pill  is  broken  up,  and  its  interior    ■^^-,1 
exposed  to  the  reagents  there  existing. 

Effects  on  the  Syftem.  Locally,  nitrate  of  silver  is  powerfully  "^^  Xb 
irritant,  and,  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  as  an  escharotic  by  com — cxam 
bining  with  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  disor — v<:x>< 

*  Some  doubt  la  thraira  upon  the  uniform  ocoarronoe  of  the  obemical  n>actiaEXo.£_j, 
bore  referred  lo,  by  an  experiment  of  Profesflor  Procter,  performod  at  mj  ~-i"— '  *■>!,  ^^^ 
A  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  Bilvor  waa  mado  to  fall  into  a  Bolutlon  of  chlorid*  ^m.  g-^ij^ 
of  sodium,  snd  prodnoeil  a  pri>ci[H(ate ;  yet,  aftur  long  coutaut  of  tliis  p"l|-Tft  ■#  ^  ^  j|^ 
with  the  Bupenutsat  solution,  the  latter,  when  filtered  off,  gave  no  eridonn  at  t*-^f  g-  -^ , 
preaenoe  of  silver  when  applied  to  bright  copper,  and  loathed  witbbrigbt  Iroii ;  «a^x,^^  ^ 
tile  taste  was  pnrely  saliuu. 
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ganizing  them.  When  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membranes, 
with  ulcere,  or  with  the  skin  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  it  combines 
with  the  albumen  of  the  secreted  matters,  and  often  with  that  of 
the  tissue  itself,  forming  a  white  and  insoluble  compound,  which 
covers  the  surface;  and  this  happens  as  well  in  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal mucous  membranes,  as  in  those  visible  from  without.  Ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  it  soon  produces  a  black  stain,  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  reduction  of  the  silver  by  reaction  with  the  cuticle. 
This  black  stain  usually  remains  until  the  cuticle  separates,  either 
gradually,  or  at  once  completely,  as  in  vesication.  It  may  be  re- 
moved, however,  by  applying  to  the  spot  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  following  this  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Another 
agent  which  speedily  removes  the  stain  is  a  solution  of  cyanuret  of  ^ 
potassium.  These  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  local  effects  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  a  subsequent  account  of 
the  escharotic  and  protective  operation  of  the  salt.  At  present, 
they  seemed  necessary  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  medicine  upon 
the  stomach. 

In  very  small  doses,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  nitrate 
of  silver  produces  no  other  observable  effects  than  those  of  a  gentle 
tome  and  astringent;  as  improved  appetite,  invigorated  digestion,  and 
perhaps  a  tendency  to  constipation.  Taken  more  largely,  it  causes 
varmth  of  stomach,  and  some  gastric  uneasiness,  indicating  an  irri- 
tant action,  which,  upon  a  still  further  increase  of  the  quantity,  is 
evinced  by  gastric  pains,  sometimes  nausea  and  vortiiting,  and  occa- 
fiODally  also  by  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  with  either  diarrhoea 
or  constipation.  As  to  the  degree  of  irritant  effect,  much  depends 
on  the  mode  of  its  administration,  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
«t  the  time.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that,  in  the  form  of 
pill,  large  doses  produce  little  irritation;  while  a  smaller  quantity 
rtl  violently  irritate,  if  given  in  solution.  Dr.  Powell  found  that 
ke  could  sometimes  give  fifteen  grains  in  pill,  while  five  grains  in 
solution  could  rarely  be  borne  by  the  stomach.  {Med,'Chir.  Trans,^ 
^  238.)  The  result  is  obviously  owing,  in  the  instance  of  the 
*^ntion,  to  the  whole  quantity  being  brought  at  once  into  contact 
^th  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  before  time  has  been  allowed  for 
imposition;  while,  in  the  pilular  form,  dissolving  gradually,  it 
•cts  also  gradually,  and  is  more  liable  to  decomposition  before  it 
on  act  at  all.  When  the  stomach  is  full  of  food,  the  medicine 
woald  be  much  more  exposed  to  decomposing  reagencies  than 
irhea  it  is  empty,  and  would  consequently  be  less  likely  to  irritate; 
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for  all  the  insoluble  substances  resulltiigfrom  the  chemtCRl  cbkngfa 
of  tbe  nitrate  ia  the  stomach  arc  much  loss  irritant  than  tbeak 
itself.  Thus,  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  must  bo  among  thcnod 
common  products,  may  be  given  in  large  doses,  without  obseiriblc 
eftoct. 

How  Far  nitrate  of  silver  would  operate  as  a  deadly  poison,  tn 
excessive  amount  in  the  human  subject,  is  left  very  much  to  infa- 
ence;  for  few  cases  of  acute  and  fatal  poisoning  from  this  substaaoe 
have  been  recorded.  Boerhaave  mentious  the  case  of  a  plisr- 
maceutical  student  who,  having  swallowed  a  portion  of  luDtr 
caustic,  died  from  g.ingrene  of  the  Urst  passages.  But  this  is  thl 
only  case  of  tbe  kind  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  books.  In  tbf 
Buiklin  GineraJe  de  ThSrap.  (Sept.  1839)  the  case  of  a  voang  maf 
is  related,  who,  after  having  taken  a  large  quantity  of  the  salt  m 
solution,  an  ounce,  according  to  his  own  account  after  recovery,  ira| 
carried  to  the  Ilospital  St.  Louia,  in  Paris,  quite  insensiblo  in  i 
parts  of  the  body,  with  convulsive  movements  of  tho  face  Mi. 
upper  limbs,  jaws  firmly  closed,  eyes  rolled  up,  and  pupils  diUiaj' 
and  insensible  to  light.  Common  salt  was  given  freely,  and  alUok 
wards  emoHient  drinks.  When  sensibility  began  to  return,  tbt 
patient  suffered  from  violent  epigastric  pains.  lie  ultiniato^ 
recovered  without  serious  consequences.  The  effects  upon  tluf 
nervous  system  may  have  been  sympathetic  with  those  upon  I*" 
stomach,  which  was,  no  doubt,  intensely  irritated.  (See  Am.  Jourik 
of  Med.  Sci,  xxvi.  239.)  Orfila  found  that  from  twenty  to  ihirt 
six  grains,  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  caused  death  wit| 
the  phenomena  of  corrosive  poisoning,  and  that  ulceration  in  t' 
alimentary  canal  was  produced.  The  fact  probably  is,  tlmt  larg; 
doses  raay  be  borne  without  imigedialely  fatal  consequences,  pnrl^ 
from  the  rapid  chemical  change  which  the  salt  undergoes^  aaj 
partly  from  its  superficial  caustic  operation,  by  which  an  extreme^ 
thin  layer  of  epithelium  is  disorganized,  and,  forming  with  it  a 
impermeable  film,  protects  tbe  deeper  and  more  vital  parts  of  tt 
membrane  from  destruction.  But,  admitting  this,  it  most  I 
allowed  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  these  large  doses  mig] 
gradually  corrode  into  the  deeper  structure;  and  death  ensue  a 
last  from  tbe  slow  and  continued  operation  of  the  poisoa.  Eequi 
mentions  a  case,  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  was  given  freely  dunii| 
a  period  of  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patie^ 
died,  and  the  stomach  was  found  destitute  of  the  mucous  coat  on 
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one-half  of  the  inner  surface,  with  several  points  of  corrosion  to 
the  peritoneal  coat 

Nitrate  of  silver,  therefore,  must  be  ranked  among  the  corrosive 
poisons.  In  acute  cases  of  its  poisonous  operation,  the  treatment 
should  consist  in  the  use  of  common  salt,  or,  if  this  is  wanting, 
of  the  white  of  eggs,  and  a  thorough  washing  out  of  the  stomach 
by  diluent  drinks,  or  other  means  if  necessary.  Opiates  should 
afterwards  be  administered,  in  the  form  of  enema,  to  quiet  irrita- 
tion; and  the  resulting  inflammation  treated  on  general  princi- 
ples; care  being  taken  not  to  exhaust  the  patient  by  too  copious 
depletion. 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  only  of  the  local  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine on  the  alimentary  canal.  It  acts  also  on  the  system  at  large, 
through  the  circulation.  Of  its  absorption,  or  rather  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  metal  in  one  form  or  another,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  statements  made  as  to  the  discovery 
of  metallic  silver  in  the  pancreas  after  death,  we  have  Orfila^s  de- 
<totion  that  he  has  found  it  in  the  liver  of  animals  to  which  the 
nitrate  has  been  administered  for  some  time  (see  Land.  Med,  Times 
^  Oaz,^  March,  1852,  p.  279);  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  discoloration  of  skin  produced  by  it.  In 
tnj  dose  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  given,  its  physiological  influence 
upon  the  general  functions  is  not  striking.  There  may  possibly  be 
some  increase  in  the  frequency  or  force  of  the  pulse,  and  the  gene- 
ral temperature;  but  these  results  are  much  less  observable  than 
from  the  more  powerful  of  the  vegetable  tonics.  Salivation  is  said 
to  have  been  sometimes  produced,  and  writers  speak  of  an  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  witnessed 
either.  One  effect,  however,  is  very  striking.  When  the  medicine 
i>givea  in  large  doses,  and  long  persevered  with,  a  darkenirig  of 
^heakin  is  sometimes  produced,  which  gradually  deepens,  till  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  assumes  a  bluish-slate  colour,  extremely 
^lisagreeable  to  the  eye,  as  totally  diflfering  from  any  natural  tint, 
^  discoloration  is  deepest  in  the  parts  exposed  to  light;  but  is 
caidabo  to  have  been  observed  in  the  interior  tissues,  and  in  one 
iflstanoe  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  body ;  though  this  last  state- 
ment may  be  considered  as  wanting  confirmation.  It  is  asserted 
tiiat,  in  many  instances,  it  does  not  occur  until  months  after  the 
niedicine  has  been  discontinued,  and  its  favourable  effects  experi- 
enced. (Sigmund,  London  Lancet^  March  31,  1838.)  In  connexion 
with  this  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  Orfila  found  silver  in  the  liver 
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of  animals,  to  which  the  nitrate  had  been  given,  six  months  after 
its  administration,  showing  that  it  is  apt  to  become  fixed  in  the 
tissues.  In  seven  months,  however,  it  had  disappeared,  and  he 
could  find  no  evidence  of  its  existence  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
(See  Land.  Med,  Times  and  Oaz.,  March,  1852,  p.  279.)  So  far  as 
any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  it  is  that  a  patient  can- 
not be  considered  free  from  the  danger  of  discoloration  in  less  than 
seven  months  after  the  omission  of  the  medfcine.  The  discolora- 
tion  is  generally  permanent;  but  is  said  to  have  in  some  instances 
diminished  with  time,  or  under  the  operation  of  certain  remedial 
.  measures.  The  seat  of  it  is  the  true  skin ;  for  it  remains  unaffected 
when  the  cuticle  is  removed  by  a  blister.  The  obvious  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  the  preparation  of  silver  circulating 
with  the  blood,  when  it  enters  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  and  is 
thus  exposed  more  or  less  to  exterior  influences,  as  of  light  and  the 
air,  undergoes  decomposition,  with  the  deposition  of  the  partially 
reduced  metal,  probably  in  the  state  of  a  suboxide.  This  being 
insoluble  in  the  blood,  or  in  any  liquid  which  the  parts  can  gene- 
rate, remains  unabsorbed  in  the  tissue.  Happily,  before  the  skin 
begins  to  exhibit  this  hue,  a  similar  dark  discoloration  usually 
appears  upon  the  gums  and  tongue  and  in  the  fauces,  and  server 
if  observed,  to  put  the  practitioner  upon  his  guard.  It  is  said  thit 
the  discoloration  has  disappeared  under  a  steady  course  of  cream  rf 
tartar.  Dr.  Pereira  states,  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica  (3d  ed. 
page  886),  that  he  has  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which  washes  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  diminished  it.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  pro* 
posed  as  a  remedy ;  but  has  proved  ineffectual.  Perhaps  the  g«l- 
vanic  forces,  said  to  have  recently  succeeded  in  eliminating  metals 
from  the  system,  may  have  some  efiect  in  this  case. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  facility  with  which 
nitrate  of  silver  is  either  decomposed,  or  otherwise  rendered 
insoluble  by  chemical  reaction,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  e»tf 
enters  the  circulation  without  change.  There  are,  however,  two 
known  states  of  combination,  in  which  the  metal  may  possibly  1» 
absorbed  when  the  nitrate  is  administered.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
compound  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  albumen,  which  is  soluble  ii 
an  excess  of  albumen,  and  consequently  in  the  blood,  and  the  othtf 
in  the  double  compound  of  chloride  of  silver  and  sodium,  which  il 
said  to  be  soluble  in  water.  (See  page  890.)  As  the  albuminate  undc^ 
goes  the  darkening  process  out  of  the  body  on  exposure,  it  is  highly 
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)robabIe  that  it  undergoes  the  same  change  in  the  tissue  of  the 
ikin,  with  a  less  degree  of  the  same  exposure. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Besides  the  uses  of  the  nitrate  as  an 
arteraal  remedj,  which  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  it  is  employed 
for  two  distinct  purposes;  the  one,  for  its  direct  influence  on  the 
ilimeatary  mucous  membrane,  the  other,  for  its  effects  upon  the 
BjBtem  at  large  through  the  circulation. 

1.  For  its  influence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  might  be 
employed,  in  minute  doses,  as  a  tonic,  in  debilitated  states  of  their 
functions ;  but  other  remedies  answer  the  indication  so  much  more 
conveniently  and  effectively,  that  it  is  very  seldom  used  for  this 
Bpeei&l  purpose.  Still,  -as  it  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  pecu- 
Bn  inflnence  over  the  nervous  tissue,  it  has  been  recommended 
m  certain  painful  affections  sometimes  dependent  on  dyspepsia,  as 
gistrodynia  and  pyrosis;  and  has  been  found  useful  in  morbid 
■WBitiveness  of  the  stomach.  But  it  is  vastly  more  beneficial, 
gi?en  rather  freely,  through  its  alterative  action  upon  the  mucous 
nembrane  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  or  ulceration ;  and  has 
leen  strenuously  recommended  even  in  active  irritation  or  acute 
ndlammation  of  the  same  tissue. 

In  chronic  gastritis  of  the  worst  kind,  I  know  of  no  remedy  so 
Actual  as  nitrate  of  silver.  Eecommended  originally,  so  far  as  I 
•«  aware,  by  Dr.  Hudson,  of  DubKn,  in  this  affection,  it  has  been 
•nployed  by  me  habitually  since  the  first  published  notice,  and 
with  the  happiest  effects  in  most  obstinate  cases.  I  am  not  in  the 
kdnt  of  using  it  in  mild  cases,  which  yield  readily  to  a  regulated 
di^  with  other  suitable  hygienic  measures,  and  with  little  aid  from 
BNdicine;  but,  in  those  severe  and  obstinate  forms  of  the  affection, 
which  have  set  all  ordinary  means  at  defiance,  I  have  found  it  a 
Bwit  valuable  resource.  The  cases  in  which  it  has  appeared  to  me 
to  do  most  good  are  those  attended  with  incessant  vomiting  of 
bod,  and  often  with  a  smooth  dryish  tongue,  apparently  destitute 
rf  the  papillary  structure.  I  have  used  it,  too,  whenever  I  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  ulcers  in  the  stomach.  One  case  of  yeasty 
Wmiting,  of  a  most  obstinate  character,  and  probably  dependent 
on  an  ulcer  near  the  pylorus,  yielded  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
Booths  to  this  remedy.  One  most  striking  instance,  in  which  I 
lave  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  means  of  saving  life,  was  that  of  a 
cmale  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  had  been  reduced 
0  the  last  degree  of  emaciation  and  debility,  and  whose  death  I 
ras  looking  for  from  hour  to  hour.    The  stomach  bad  long  refused 
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The  late  Dr.  J.  F.  Peebles,  of  Virginia,  found  it  remarkably 
eflicienl  tn  certain  casea  of  jaundice  connected  with  an  irriwed 
condition  of  tiie  stomach  aud  small  intestines.  He  gave  froit 
tbree-quartera  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  twice  a  day,  on  an  empl; 
stomach.  {Am.  Joui-n.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.S.,  xviii.  59.) 

In  reference  to  the  cathartic  effect  which  the  nitrate  of  silva 
sometimes  produces,  it  was  recommended  by  Boerhaave  iadropty; 
and  the  medicine  is  said  to  have  been  used  advantageougly  in 
Viorms;  but  these  applications  of  it  are  now  seldom  or  never  made. 

2.  For  its  effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  nitrate  of  silver  Im 
been  employed  chiefly  hi  nervous  affections.  In  some  of  these  it  lui 
been  curried  to  an  enormous  extent,  with  the  elfect  probably 
sometimes  of  seriously  injuring  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and,t4 
not  a  few  instances,  two  of  which  at  least  have  come  under  my  owa 
observation,  of  producing  the  indelible  discoloration  of  the  akil 
already  described.  Nor  does  this  excessive  use  of  the  medicin(| 
probably,  contribute  to  the  end^in  view.  When  given  largely,  th»' 
very  irntatioo  of  the  mucous  membrane  induced  must  interfere  IQ 
some  extent  with  its  absorption ;  and  by  far  the  largest  proj>ortioi|] 
is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  passes  out  with  the  feceft 
in  this  state,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ilellcr.  la  o\ 
instance,  a  boy  aged  thirteen,  took  twelve  grains  daily  for  tbrM< 
months,  without  any  effect  on  the  system,  or  discoloration  of  tb^ 
skin;  and  uo  trace  of  silver  could  be  discovered  in  the  blood 
the  urine;  while  the  whole  amount  of  the  metal  was  found  in  tbth 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.,  N.Sf 
xii.  470.)  Nevertheless,  that  the  silver  does  occasionally  enter  tba 
circulation  is,  I  thinli,  certain;  and  it  may  be  presumed  to  do  i^ 
generally,  though  in  minute  quantities.  As  the  absorption  depend^,! 
upon  the  solubility  of  the  compound  of  silver  formed  in  the  bowehy 
and  as  this  probably  depends  on  the  presence  of  an  excess  vt 
albumen  or  an  alkaline  chloride  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  leif, 
the  amount  of  the  nitrate  given,  the  greater  will  be  the  excess  of 
the  solvent  agents,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  its  absorptioob 
The  practical  inference  from  these  views  is,  that  the  pbysicia^j 
should  limit  himself  to  moderate  doses  of  the  medicine,  aa  beiiq^ 
at  once  safer,  and  likely  to  prove  not  less  effectual.  I  have  befojtf 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  action,  by  which  this  nMv 
dicine,  and  others  belonging  to  the  same  subdi^ison,  prove  useful  !& 
nervous  diseases.  (See  page  387.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  repent,  Ut, 
this  place,  that  the  silver  probably  acts  by  increasing  the  vital  powtij 
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of  resistanoe  of  the  nervoas  centrefl  to  irritant  influenceay  and  thus 
preventing  the  effects  of  their  irritation,  as  exhibited  in  spasms 
and  other  irregular  movements,  and  in  neuralgic  pain.  The  long 
period  daring  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Oriila  before 
referred  to,  silver  continues  to  adhere  to  the  tissues  after  its  admi- 
nistration has  been  omitted,  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain 
the  permanency  of  its  effects  in  nervous  diseases. 

Epilepsy  is  that  one  of  the  nervous  afiections  in  which  the  nitrate 

of  silver  has  been  given  most  frequently,  and  in  the  treatment  of 

which  it  has  the  highest  reputation.    It  is  certainly  among  the 

remedies  which  have  proved  most  effectual,  so  far  as  testimony  can 

avail  to  decide  the  question.    Every  one  knows  that  epilepsy,  from 

the  very  nature  of  its  sustaining  cause,  is  often  quite  incurable. 

That  the  nitrate  of  silver,  therefore,  should  very  frequently  fail,  is 

nothing  more  than  might  be  expected.    The  great  obstacle  to  its 

general  use  is  its  liability  to  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin, 

which  is  even  more  objectionable  to  most  persons  than  the  disease 

itself.     The  physician,  dreading  the  responsibility  of  such  a  result, 

if  he  employ  the  remedy  at  all,  is  apt  to  do  so  inefficiently;  either 

using  it  in  too  small  a  quantity,  or  not  continuing  it  suiHciently 

long.     Upon  this  point,  however,  he  should  always  guard  himself, 

by  informing  the  patient  or  his  friends  of  the  possible  result,  and 

leaving  the  decision  with  them.    The  risk  of  the  discoloration 

may  be  considered  as  extremely  small,  when  proper  precautions 

are  taken.    These  will  be  mentioned. 

Other  nervous  affections,  in  the  treatment  of  which  nitrate  of 
silver  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  are  chorea  and  angina 
pectoris.  The  former  disease,  however,  is  so  readily  curable  by 
other  less  objectionable  remedies,  that  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to 
expose  the  patient  to  the  risk,  however  small,  of  the  cutaneous  dis- 
coloration. But  in  angina  pectoris,  as  in  the  case  of  epilepsy, 
the  choice  may  well  be  left  to  the  patient;  though  the  chances  of 
a  cure  from  the  remedy  are  so  slight,  that  little  encouragement 
should  be  offered.  To  its  use  in  hysteria,  asthma,  and  pertussis,  in 
which  it  might  be  considered  as  indicated  by  its  influence  on  tlie 
nervous  centres,  the  liability  above  alluded  to  should  be  deemed  an 
All-8uilicient  objection. 

Administration.  When  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
system  generally  are  desired,  it  should  be  given  preferably  in  the 
form  of  pill;  as  a  larger  dose  can  thus  bo  taken,  without  irritating 
the  stomach,  than  in  solution.    The  same  form  is  also  preferable 
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The  late  Dr.  J.  ,F.  Peebles,  of  Virginia,  found  it  remarkably 
efficient  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice  connected  with  an  irritated 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines.  He  gave  from 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  twice  a  day,  on  an  empty 
stomach.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Med,  Scij  N.  S.,  xviii.  59.) 

In  reference  to  the  cathartic  effect  which  the  nitrate  of  silver 
sometimes  produces,  it  was  recommended  by  Boerhaave  in  dropt^; 
and  the  medicine  is  said  to  have  been  used  advantageoasly  in 
tvorms;  but  these  applications  of  it  are  now  seldom  or  never  made. 

2.  For  its  effects  upon  the  system  at  large,  nitrate  of  silver  hy 
been  employed  chiefly  in  nervous  affections.  In  some  of  these  it  bii 
been  carried  to  an  enormous  extent,  with  the  effect  probably 
sometimes  of  seriously  injuring  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and,  ia 
not  a  few  instances,  two  of  which  at  least  have  come  under  my  ova 
observation,  of  producing  the  indelible  discoloration  of  the  skin 
already  described.  Nor  does  this  excessive  use  of  the  medidiM^ 
probably,  contribute  to  the  end  in  view.  When  given  largely,  the 
very  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  induced  must  interfere  to 
some  extent  with  its  absorption ;  and  by  far  the  largest  proportioa 
is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  passes  out  with  the  feoei 
in  this  state,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Heller.  In  one 
instance,  a  boy  aged-  thirteen,  took  twelve  grains  daily  for  three 
months,  without  any  effect  on  the  system,  or  discoloration  of  the 
skin;  and  no  trace  of  silver  could  be  discovered  in  the  blood  or 
the  urine;  while  the  whole  amount  of  the  metal  was  found  in  the 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  (See  Ain.  Joum.  </  Med,  Sci.,  N.i 
xii.  476.)  Nevertheless,  that  the  silver  does  occasionally  enter  the 
circulation  is,  I  think,  certain;  and  it  may  be  presumed  todom 
generally,  though  in  minute  quantities.  As  the  absorption  depeodi 
upon  the  solubility  of  the  compound  of  silver  formed  in  the  bowelii 
and  as  this  probably  depends  on  the  presence  of  an  excess  d 
albumen  or  an  alkaline  chloride  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  lea 
the  amount  of  the  nitrate  given,  the  greater  will  be  the  excesa  d 
the  solvent  agents,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  its  absorptioDt 
The  practical  inference  from  these  views  is,  that  the  physioiaa 
should  limit  himself  to  moderate  doses  of  the  medicine,  as  being 
at  once  safer,  and  likely  to  prove  not  less  effectual.  I  have  befoit 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  action,  by  which  this  me> 
dicine,  and  others  belonging  to  the  same  subdivison,  prove  useful  in 
nervous  diseases.  (See  page  387.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat^  in 
this  place,  that  the  silver  probably  acts  by  increasing  the  vital  powet 
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d  lesistance  of  the  nervous  centres  to  irritant  influencea,  and  thus 
pneveoting  the  effects  of  their  irritation,  as  exhibited  in  spasms 
tod  other  irregular  movements,  and  in  neuralgic  pain.  The  long 
period  daring  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila  before 
referred  to,  silver  continues  to  adhere  to  the  tissues  after  its  admi- 
Ufltration  has  been  omitted,  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain 
the  permanency  of  its  effects  in  nervous  diseases. 

Spikpst/  is  that  one  of  the  nervous  affections  in  which  the  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  given  most  frequently,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
vhich  it  has  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  certainly  among  the 
lemedies  which  have  proved  most  effectual,  so  far  as  testimony  can 
anil  to  decide  the  question.  Every  one  knows  that  epilepsy,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  sustaining  cause,  is  often  quite  incurable. 
That  the  nitrate  of  silver,  therefore,  should  very  frequently  fail,  is 
nothing  more  than  might  be  expected.  The  great  obstacle  to  its 
geoeral  use  is  its  liability  to  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
iriiich  is  even  more  objectionable  to  most  persons  than  the  disease 
itaelt  The  physician,  dreading  the  responsibility  of  such  a  result, 
if  he  employ  the  remedy  at  all,  is  apt  to  do  so  inefficiently;  either 
unng  it  in  too  small  a  quantity,  or  not  continuing  it  sufficiently 
long.  Upon  this  point,  however,  he  should  always  guard  himself, 
bj  informing  the  patient  or  his  friends  of  the  possible  result,  and 
leaving  the  decision  with  them.  The  risk  of  the  discoloration 
may  be  considered  as  extremely  small,  when  proper  precautions 
are  taken.    These  will  be  mentioned. 

Other  nervous  affections,  in  the  treatment  of  which  nitrate  of 
aQ?er  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  are  chorea  and  angina 
I«kim.  The  former  disease,  however,  is  so  readily  curable  by 
other  less  objectionable  remedies,  that  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to 
ttpose  the  patient  to  the  risk,  however  small,  of  the  cutaneous  dis- 
coloration. But  in  angina  pectoris,  as  in  the  case  of  epilepsy, 
the  choice  may  well  be  left  to  the  patient;  though  the  chances  of 
a  core  from  the  remedy  are  so  slight,  that  little  encouragement 
ihoold  be  offered.  To  its  use  in  hysteria^  aathrna^  and  pertussis^  in 
which  it  might  be  considered  as  indicated  by  its  influence  on  the 
aervous  centres,  the  liability  above  alluded  to  should  be  deemed  an 
aO^officient  objection. 

Admmislratiaru  When  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
lystem  generally  are  desired,  it  should  be  given  preferably  in  the 
(brm  of  pill;  as  a  larger  dose  can  thus  be  taken,  without  irritating 
the  stomach,  than  in  solution.    The  same  form  is  also  preferable 
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when  it  is  given  hy  the  mouth  for  intestinal  afTbctions;  as  tben 
may  be  some  hope  that  it  ma;  thus,  in  part  at  least,  escape  deconw 
position  by  the  gastric  contents.  For  its  alterative  inflaence  on  ^n 
stomach,  it  may  be  given  in  either  form;  but  tbo  solution  wonij 
probably  be  moat  eflective  if  well  borne.  AVhen  taken  in  pill,  it 
should  be  mixed  up  with  flour,  starch,  or  powdered  gura  wiiii 
syrup.  The  crumb  of  bread,  often  used,  is  objectionable  on  acvount 
of  the  common  salt  it  contains.  If  given  in  solution,  distilled  «Uer 
should  be  employed  as  the  menstruum ;  the  taste  being  coTerod,  K 
deemed  advisable,  by  a  little  oil  of  mint  or  peppermint.  In  eithei 
case,  the  preparation  should  not  be  long  kept  before  being  used. 

The  dose  to  begin  with,  nt  least  in  delicate  states  of  the  stomach, . 
should  not  exceed  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  three  timet 
a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  one,  two,  or  even  thr«»- 
grains,  should  no  irritant  effect  be  experienced.  Some  have  pushg^ 
the  medicine  much  further,  even  so  far  as  fifteen  or  twenty  graini 
and  with  impunity;  for  there  are  generally  in  the  stomach  svbf 
stances,  especially  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  render  it  inen  b 
decomposition;  and  it  might  unite  with  the  albumen  of  the  raocoi 
or  even  superficially  with  that  of  the  epithelium  itself,  withoi 
serious  injury.  But  these  decomposing  substances  might  be  want 
ing,  or  the  mucous  coat  might  be  unprotected  by  its  ordiou 
secretion,  and  the  medicine  come  into  contact  with  some  exposd 
point  with  too  great  intensity;  in  short,  experience  has  shown  tin 
the  salt  may  prove  highly  irritant,  and  even  poisonous;  and  ihei 
is  no  occasion  to  incur  any  risk,  for,  as  before  stated,  these  lai 
doses  are  almost  wholly  decomposed,  and  pass  out  of  the  bowel 
a  very  small  portion  only  being  absorbed;  so  that,  when  not  tt^ 
chievous,  they  will  probably  be  useless. 

The  great  point  will  be  to  guard  against  the  discoloratioQ  of  ti 
skin.  For  this  purpose,  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  and  ft 
quently  observed,  and  the  least  appearance  of  a  dark  bldeness  in  ti 
gums  should  be  considered  as  a  signal  for  discontinuing  the  m« 
cine  until  this  has  disappeared.  As  the  nitrate  in  solution  miglj 
have  the  effect  of  darkening  the  surface  of  the  mouth  by  ite  dira 
contact,  the  discoloration  thus  produced  must  not  be  mistaken  fi 
that  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  Dr.  Jami 
Johnson  states  that  no  case  of  discoloration  is  on  record,  in  which  tl 
use  of  the  medicine  has  not  been  continued  beyond  three  moDtll 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  good  rule,  after  having  employed  it  oond 

uoosly  for  that  length  of  time,  to  suspend  it  for  a  period,  say  o 
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lonths;  and  there  is  some  ground  for  this  suspension  in  the 

BDtion  of  the  medicine  in  the  tissues,  as  shown  by  the 

mts  of  Orfila;  so  that,  though  it  should  be  omitted,  that 

aken  and  absorbed  might  still  be  acting. 

ledicine  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  the 

should  be  observed  that  nothing  containing  common  salt, 

»ther  substance  having  the  property  of  decomposing  the 

ihould  be  swallowed  within  a  short  time,  either  antecedent 

juent  to  its  administration. 

allowing  are  preparations  of  silver  derived  from  the  nitrate. 

[DE  OF  SILVEB. — ArOBNTI  Oxidum.  U.S.^  Bub. 
B  prepared  by  adding  solution  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of 
f  silver,  the  oxide  being  precipitated.  It  is  an  olive-brown 
inodorous,  nearly  tasteless,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in 
onsisting  of  one  equivalent  of  silver  and  one  of  oxygen, 
nsed  as  a  medicine,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  the 
ory,  it  attracted  little  notice  until  proposed  by  Dr.  Butler 
a  substitute  for  the  nitrate,  in  the  various  diseases  in  which 
edy  has  been  used. 

of  silver  acts  locally  as  a  slight  irritant  and  astringent,  but 
f  destitute  of  the  property,  which  renders  the  nitrate  so 
,  of  combining  with  the  tissues.  Taken  into  the  stomach, 
ler  absorbed,  or  forms  soluble  compounds  which  are  ab- 
for  it  produces  occasional  soreness  of  the  gums  and  sali- 
nd  has  even  caused  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
substituted  for  the  nitrate  as  a  milder  remedy,  and  capable 
icing  its  constitutional  impression,  with  less  danger  of 
the  skin;  but  the  want  of  the  property  of  combining  with 
irficial  part  of  the  tissues,  incapacitates  it  for  those  local 
d  effects  on  diseased  surfaces  which  give  its  highest  value 
itrate;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  less  liable  to  dis- 
\e  skin,  it  will  probably  prove  less  efficacious  as  a  medicine; 
lity  to  produce  that  effect  being  incidental  to  the  absorp- 
^e  silver,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  be  taken  up, 
lequently  in  some  degree  a  test  of  its  constitutional  influ- 
l  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  little  is  gained  by  the  substi- 
Nevertheless,  the  oxide  has  been  found  useful,  by  Dr.  Lane 
rs,  in  gastralgia^  pyrosis^  enteralgta,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  idio- 
^ht-sweats,  dysmenorrhoea^  levcorrhoea^  and  uterine  hemcrrhage. 
ast-meotioned  affection,  the  favourable  report  of  Dr.  Lane 
rted  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird;  and  Dr. 
OL.  I. — 26 
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Thweatt,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  has  published  several  cases  of  menor 
rhagia,  in  which  the  medicine  appears  to  have  proved  efficacioia 
{Am.  Joum.ofited.  &t.,  N.S^  xviii.  69.)  The  oxide  would  seem  to 
promise  most  fairly  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate  in  epilepsy,  and 
other  spasmodic  complaints;  but,  though  it  may  probably  be  given 
with  less  risk  in  large  doses,  experience  has  not  proved  that  it  pos- 
sesses superior  advantages  as  a  remedy.  It  is  said  to  have  beea 
used  successfully  in  taenia. 

The  dose  is  a  grain,  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  whiok 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  two  grains.  In  the  larger  quantitj, 
it  sometimes  occasions  a  little  tormina  and  tenesmus,  which  maybe 
checked  by  an  anodyne  enema.  (Thweatt,  ibid.)  The  same  cauboo 
is  requisite,  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  the  dose,  as  when  tke 
nitrate  is  employed.    It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  pilL 

The  oxide  has  been  used  also  externally,  in  powder  or  ointmeni; 
in  ophthalmia^  eoccoriated  nipples^  inriUible  ulcers^  and  venereal  som;  ^■ 
and,  smeared  on  a  bougie,  has  been  employed  in  gancrrhxa.   Tbe 
ointment  may  be  prepared  with  a  drachm  of  the  powder  andtt 
ounce  of  lard. 

2.  CHIiOBIDE  OP  SILVEB. — ArgENTI  ChloBIDUM. 
This  is  made  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride 

of  sodium,  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  A 
ver  is  precipitated  as  a  white  curdy  substance,  which,  when  wasbol , 
and  dried,  is  ready  for  use.  Though  white  at  first,  it  soon  begni 
to  darken  on  exposure.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  circurastttBl 
that  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  converted  into  the  chloride  in  the  Bto* 
mach,  has  led  to  the  employment  of  the  latter,  as  likely  to  prodaei 
the  same  effects  on  the  system,  while  much  less  irritant  Mioj 
years  since,  I  was  induced  myself,  by  this  consideration,  to  try  it  il 
epilepsy;  but,  meeting  with  no  encouraging  success,  I  soon  abifr 
doned  it.  Dr.  Perry  used  it  in  the  Blockley  Hospital  of  Phil* 
delphia,  and  obtained  advantage  from  it  in  chronic  dysentery.  & ; 
has  been  employed  also  in  syphilis,  and  in  other  diseases  in  wUA 
the  nitrate  is  recommended;  but  it  has  not  come  into  general  itfft 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  or  more,  three  or  four  timei^ 
day.  Twelve  grains  have  been  given  daily  for  three  months,  wHkh 
out  unpleasant  symptoms.  A  dose  of  thirty  grains  has  prodoflsl 
vomiting. 

3.  IODIDE  OP  SILVEB ArGENTI  lODIDUJff. 

This  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silf* 
and  iodide  of  potassium;  the  iodide  of  silver  being  thrown  dowt 
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aa  an  iDsoluble,  greenish-yellow  powder.    Dr.  Charles  Patterson,  of 
Dablin,  having  convinced  himself,  by  experiment,  that  this  prepara- 
tion does  not  change  colour  on  exposure  to  the  light,  even  in  contact 
with  organized  matter,  conceived  that  it  might  bo  advantageously 
substituted  for  nitrate  of  silver,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be 
liable  to  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin.    In  order  to  determine 
how  iar  it  might  possess  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  nitrate,  he 
tried  the  medicine  in  various  diseases;  and,  though  he  succeeded  in 
caring  a  gastric  affection  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  which  the  nitrate 
had  been  found  useful,  in  ameliorating  pertussis,  and  in  relieving  a 
case  of  dysmenorrhoea,  his  experience  was  certainly  not,  upon  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory;  and  a  much  more  extensive  series  of  ob- 
servations would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  it  might  not  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin;  for 
thongh,  if  absorbed  unchanged,  it  might  not  thus  act,  the  proba- 
bility is  that,  before  entering  the  circulation,  it  would  be  chemically 
altered,  and  that  the  compound  of  silver  really  absorbed  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  changes  in  the  system,  as  that  which  enters  the 
blood-vessels  when  the  nitrate  is  administered.    Nevertheless,  the 
iodide  is  perhaps  worthy  of  further  trial ;  as,  if  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  virtues  of  the  nitrate,  without  its  disadvantages,  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.    From 
one  to  three  grains  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually 
increased  till  some  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  stomach  or  bowels 
is  produced. 


11.  COPPER. 

CUPRUM. 

In  the  metallic  state,  copper  is  quite  inert.     Instances  are  on 
Tecord  in  which  copper  coins  have  remained  long  in  the  stomach 
without  any  observable  effect;  and  animals  which  have  been  made 
to  swallow  filings  of  the  metal,  to  the  amount  even  of  an  ounce,  have 
in  no  degree  sensibly  suffered  from  them.      Yet  other  cases  have 
occurred,  in  which  local  injury  to  tlie  stomach,  or  some  derange- 
ment of  the  svstem  has  followed,  under   similar   circumstances. 
The  result  in  these  instances  has,  no  doubt,  depended  on  chemical 
changes,  by  which  the  metal  has  been  oxidized,  and  convertc*!  into 
a  salt  through  the  agency  of  the  gastric  acids;  so  that  it  was  not 
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the  copper  itself,  but  one  of  its  soluble  cooipounds,  probably  difl 
chloride,  that  acted.  ^M 

Copper  may  generally  be  detecteil  io  mmnte  quantities  in  tH^ 
blood  of  peraons  in  health,  and  has  been  repeatedly  foand  io  Uw 
tissues,  when  no  preparation  of  the  metal  was  known  to  hare  h 
taken.  It  has  hence  been  inferred  that,  like  iron,  it  forms  i 
essential  constituent  of  the  blood;  and  Millon  supposed  it  toeoM 
into  the  normal  constitution  of  the  red  corpusclea.  Bnt  so  mw 
copper  is  taken  into  the  system  in  various  ways  with  our  food,  tl 
the  exceedingly  minute  portion  which  a  delicate  chemical  a 
can  detect,  has  its  origin  probably  in  this  source,  and  i 
accidentally  present  in  the  blood,  which  would  in  no  degree  a 
from  the  want  of  it,  aa  it  does  from  the  want  of  iron.  Wackea- 
roder  has  confirmed  this  view  by  showing  that  the  blood  of  doinea- 
tio  animals,  living  on  pure  vegetable  food,  is  quite  destitute  of  k; 
while  it  may  readily  be  discovered  in  the  blood  of  the  same 
animalt)  and  of  man,  when  fed  on  a  mixed  diet.  (Chem,  Qnz^  May 
1,  185i,  p.  175.)  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  these  facU^ 
that  a  proportion  of  copper  large  enough  to  be  sensible  to  chemical 
research,  may  exist  in  our  economy  without  impairing  health. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  preparations  of  copper  are  locally 
irritant,  and  most  of  them,  in  a  concentrated  state,  corrosive. 
Taken  internally,  in  moderate  doses,  they  operate  aa  gentle  excit* 
ants  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the  appetite^ 
and  producing  other  effects  characteristic  of  tonic  medicines.  la 
over-doses  they  become  irritant;  but  happily  provoke  Tomttiog 
very  promptly;  so  that,  being  discharged  from  the  stomach,  tinie 
is  not  allowed  them  to  produce  serious  and  permanent  e&eta, 
unless  taken  very  largely.  In  this  latter  event,  as  will  be  eeeo 
directly,  they  are  capable  of  producing  fatal  innammatioD  and 
corrosion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Like  nitrate  of 
silver,  they  decompose  the  sujierGcial  parts-  of  the  tissue,  forming 
compounds  with  albumen,  which  are  of  a  greenish-blue  coloa^J 
and,  according  to  Mialhe,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  salt,  when  itu 
acid  is  of  vegetable  origin,  but  not  when  it  is  mineral.  .  1 

But  the  preparations  of  copper  also  act  on  the  system  generallj. 
This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  facility  with  which  they  eoter 
the  circulation.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  be  among  the  tnetallic 
substances  most  easily  absorbed.  After  one  of  the  salta  of  cop- 
per has  been  taken  for  a  short  time,  the  metal  may  be  eoa^bt 
for  in  vain  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  will  be  found  in  the  bloo^  i 
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the  Bobstance  of  the  liyer,  and  othor  tissues.  When  absorbed, 
moreover,  it  holds  its  place  in  the  organism  with  great  tenacity. 
Orfila  states  that  it  may  be  detected  in  the  liver,  intestinal  coats, 
and  bones,  eight  months  after  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
{Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz^  March,  1852,  p.  279.) 

No  observable  effects  upon  the  system,  in  health,  are  produced 
by  small  medicinal  doses  of  the  salts  of  copper;  but  their  results 
in  disease  prove  that,  even  in  these  quantities,  they  are  not  without 
efficiency.  Their  action  appears  to  be  that  of  a  tonic,  especially  on 
the  nervous  centres,  which  they  strengthen  against  irritating  in- 
fluences, as  explained  in  the  general  observations  on  this  sub- 
division of  mineral  tonics.  (See  page  387.)  When  taken  too  largely 
or  too  long,  they  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  effects,  which 
may  even  be  poisonous,  independently  of  their  direct  action  on  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

The  poisonous  operation  of  the  salts  of  copper  is  of  two  kinds, 
either  rapid  from  a  large  quantity  given  at  once,  or  slow  from  too 
long  a  continuance  of  relatively  small  quantities.  In  both  of  these 
modes  of  action,  moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  union  of  a  local 
influence  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  with  a  general 
influence  dependent  on  absorption. 

1.  Acute  poisoning  from  a  large  quantity  is  attended  with  a  cop- 
pery taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  incessant  vomiting,  violent  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  purging  sometimes  profuse,  severe 
headache,  cramps  in  the  lower  extremities,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  con- 
vulsions, palsy  of  the  limbs,  and  coma.  In  the  lower  animals, 
Orfila  noticed,  among  the  last  phenomena  before  death,  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  and  even  tetanus.  Occasional  salivation  is  also  men- 
tioned, and  jaundice  is  not  uncommon,  generally  appearing  during 
life,  but  sometimes  not  until  after  death.  The  first  series  of  the 
symptoms  here  detailed  are  evidently  the  direct  result  of  the  irritant 
action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  those  which  succeed  depend  on 
a  systemic  influence  directed  more  especially  to  the  nervous  centres, 
but  sometimes  exerted  on  the  salivary  glands,  and  not  unfrequently 
upon  the  blood,  as  evinced  by  the  jaundice,  which  probably  arises 
from  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  alteration  of 
their  colouring  matter.  That  the  nervous  symptoms  are  not 
merely  sympathetic  with  the  gastric  disorder  is  proved  by  the 
tactSy  first,  that  after  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  is,  in  some  instances,  found  to  all  appearance  quite 
healthy,  especially  after  speedy  death ;  secondly^  that  the  nervous 
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symptoms -sometimes  precede  the  gastrio  and  intestinal,  and^Amify, 
that  similar  phenomena  have  resulted  from  the  poison  injected  into 
the  veins,  or  applied  to  a  wounded  surface.  The  ordinary  post- 
mortem phenomena  are  the  signs  of  severe  inflammation  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  gangrenous  patches  here  and  there,  corroenpa 
and  sometimes  even  perforation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  green  discoloration  of  the  tissue  to  a  greater  or  leh 
extent.  The  lungs  are  said  also  to  have  been  seen  inflamed;  bat 
this  may  have  been  an  accidental  coincidence. 

2.  The  alow  poisoning^  according  to  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin,  who 
has  drawn  up  his  summary  from  an  observation  of  several  casoB^ 
is  attended  with  emaciation,  a  cachectic  appearance,  muscular  weak- 
ness, colicky  pains,  cough  without  discoverable  pectoral  disease^ 
*'  and  a  peculiar  characteristic  retraction  of  the  gums,  with  a  purple, 
not  a  blue  edge;"  without  the  severe  colic,  constipation,  and  local 
palsy,  which  result  from  lead.  (Braithwaite,  xxx.  303,  from  DA* 
Hasp.  Gaz^  Sept.  1854,  p.  232.)  Besides  these  phenomena,  loea  d 
appetite  and  diarrhoea  are  mentioned  by  other  observers.  I  ban 
seen  no  account  of  death  from  this  slow  poisoning.  The  sympUHM 
are  probably  due  partly  to  a  chronic  irritation  of  the  alimentaij 
canal,  partly  to  a  direct  action  upon  the  systenx 

Poisoning  by  copper  sometimes  results  from  the  accidentd 
swallowing  of  one  of  its  preparations  used  in  medicine  or  the  arv^ 
but  more  frequently  from  food  or  drink  prepared  or  kept  in  copp* 
vessels,  which,  even  though  protected  by  tinning,  are  neverthek^ 
apt  to  lose  this  protection,  and  to  communicate  deleterious  proper 
ties  to  substances  contained  in  them,  especially  when  these  aol^ 
stances  are  in  any  degree  acid.  There  is  reason  to  believe  th* 
much  injury  has  thus  been  produced  in  the  digestive  organic » 
not  in  the  general  system,  by  the  habitual  use  of  carbonic  aflv 
water,  prepared  and  long  kept  in  copper  fountains. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  poisoning  consists  mainly  in  the  ft* 
use  of  the  white  of  egg  mixed  with  water,  which  forms  an  insolt' 
ble  compound  with  the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  ^ 
cleansing  of  the  stomach.  Should  this  not  be  at  hand,  recoQiM 
may  be  had  to  milk,  or  even  wheat  flour  mixed  with  wat* 
Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  has  also  been  recommended  as  an  asti 
dote.  Should  free  emesis  not  take  place,  the  stomach  should  li 
thoroughly  washed  out  by  the  stomach-pump.  Afterwards  11 
antidote  should  be  administered  with  a  cathartic,  in  order  that 
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may  reach  any  portion  of  the  poison  that  may  have  entered  tbe 
bowek  The  irritation .  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  then  be 
quieted  by  opiates;  and  the  case  otherwise  treated  on  general 
principles. 

Tbe  therapeutic  applications  of  copper  will  be  most  conveniently 
treated  of,  under  the  heads  of  its  several  preparations. 

I.  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. — CuPRi  SuLPHAS.  U.S.,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub.  — Blue  Vitriol 

Origin,  Sulphate  of  copper  exists  in  solution  in  the  water  run- 
ning from  copper  mines,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
and  crystallization.  But  it  is  more  frequently  prepared  artificially ; 
and  the  method  usually  employed  in  this  country  is  by  the  direct 
iction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  copper  or  its  oxide. 

Compontim.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  copper, 
one  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  in  fine,  large,  deep-blue,  trans- 
parent crystals,  inodorous,  of  a  strong,  harsh,  styptic,  metallic,  and 
▼ery  disagreeable  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
ilcohol.  It  is  slightly  efflorescent  on  exposure.  By  heat  it  melts, 
and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  becoming  white  and  opaque ; 
and  by  an  intense  heat  it  is  decomposed.  On  the  addition  of  am- 
monia to  its  solution,  a  precipitate  is  first  thrown  down,  which  is 
dissolved  by  a  further  addition  of  the  ammonia,  with  the  production 
of  a  beautiful  deep  azure-blue  colour. 

Incompatihles.  The  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  the  alka- 
line earths,  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  lime,  and  baryta,  acetate  of 
iron,  bichloride  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  borax,  tannic  acid, 
and  the  astringent  vegetable  substances  containing  it,  yield  precipi- 
tates with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  are  therefore  in- 
compatible in  prescription. 

Effects  on  the  System. .  The  effects  of  this  salt  are  those  already 
described  of  the  preparations  of  copper  in  general,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  astringency,  in  which  it  much  exceeds  the  others.    In  short 
terms,  it  may  be  said,  in  relation  to  its  action  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  to  be  tonic,  astringent,  powerfully  emetic,  highly  irritant,  and 
corrosive,  according  to  the  quantity  swallowed;  in  relation  to  its 
effects  upon  the  system,  to  be,  in  medicinal  doses,  tonic  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  and  in  excessive  doses  poisonous  by  an  overwhelming 
influence  upon  those  centres.    Death,  with  coma  and  convulsions, 
has  resulted  from  two  drachms  of  it  swallowed.    Besides  the  anti- 
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dotes  mentioned  under  the  head  of  copper  generally,  magnesia  b 
been  recommended  as  specially  useful  in  poisoning  by  ibc  sulphal 

Therapeiilic  AppUcalwn,    Sulphate  of  copper  is  thought  to  bai 
been  employed  aa  a  medicine  by  tbe  ancients.     In  reference  U>  i 
emetic  operation,  I  shall  treat  of  it  under  the  emetics,  and  u  t 
external  remedy,  in  which  capacity  it  is  much  used,  under  tlM' 
escbarotics.     It  is  here  considered  solely  in  reference  to  its  tooilV' 
astringent,  and  alterative  action  on  the  etomacb  and  bowels,  vaA  itt 
general  iafliience  on  the  system, 

1.  It  is  seldom  employed  for  its  tonic  action  on  the  stomacb ;  bat' 
has  been  highly  recommended  in  cJtronic  diarrhixa  and  dyienUv^ 
from  a  supposed  astringent  eSect.  In  certain  cases  of  tbis  kind,  i| 
is  certainly  an  admirable  remedy.  No  doubt  its  astringency  rosi 
ders  it  useful  in  some  of  these  cases ;  but  I  ascribe  its  el 
chiefly  to  a  stimulant  and  alterative  influence  upon  the  ulcerated 
surfaces,  similar  to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  old  and  indolent  nloen 
externally.  It  has  the  great  advantage,  in  intestinal  aOectiona  at 
this  kind,  over  nitrate  of  silver,  that  it  may  pass  undecomposed; 
through  the  stomach  into  the  bowels,  and  thus  come  into  contaot 
■with  the  ulcers.  Tbe  particular  condition  in  which  I  have  found 
it  specialty  useful,  and  in  which,  .so  far  aa  my  experience  has  gtm^ 
it  is  equalled  by  no  other  remedy,  is  a  kind  of  chronic  entmUt^ 
attended  with  diarrhcea,  distressing  pains  in  a  particular  part  of  tho^ 
abdomen,  with  or  without  tenderness  on  pressure,  emaciation, 
depression  of  spirits,  a  pulse  ofleu  though  not  necessarily  freqoanl 
and  a  moisl  tongite.  In  such  cases,  I  have  been  disposed  to  ascriba 
the  obstinacy  which  they  often  exhibit,  and  sometimes  in  aa  extra- 
ordinary degree,  to  the  existence,  within  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent of  the  bowels,  of  a  chronic,  indolent  ulceration,  which  requires 
a  strongly  excitant  and  alterative  impression  to  enable  it  to  take  on 
a  healing  tendency.  I  have  seen  them,  after  being  treated  by  a 
diversity  of  remedies,  opiates,  astringents,  &c.,  and  lingering  montli 
after  month,  without  permanent  relief,  yield  most  happily  to  the 
persevering  use  of  this  remedy,  combined  with  a  little  opium  to 
render  it  less  offensive  to  the  stomach.  A  beneficial  change  is  usu- 
ally experienced  in  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  regularly  advances 
to  a  cure.  The  only  adjuvants  which  have  seemed  to  me  advisable, 
besides  the  small  proportion  of  opium,  are  a  diet  exclusively  of 
milk  and  farinaceous  substances,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  hot  salt 
baih.    In  somewhat  larger  doses  than  are  necessary  in  the 
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iton  just  mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  would  prove 
highly  useful  also  in  certain  obstinate  cases  of  ohronio  dysentery, 
with  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines.  In  the  former  affection,  one- 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate,  with  the  same  quantity  of  opium, 
or  even  less,  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased, 
if  necessary,  till  the  stomach  is  disturbed ;  in  the  latter,  one-half  a 
grain  may  form  the  commencing  dose,  to  be  similarly  increased. 
The  necessity  of  the  larger  dose  in  the  dysenteric  affection  is  that, 
the  seat  of  ulceration  being  lower  in  the  bowels,  the  medicine  will 
have  been  to  a  greater  degree  diminished  by  absorption  before 
reaching  it.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he  has,  in  an  old  dysenteric 
case,  increased  the  dose  to  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued this  for  several  weeks,  with  no  other  obvious  effect  than 
slight  nausea,  and  amelioration  of  the  disease.  {MaL  Med.,  3d  ed.  p. 
802.) 

2.  For  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  employed  in  epilepsy^  hysteria^  and  other  spasmodic,  convul- 
sive, or  nervous  afiections;  but  for  these  purposes  it  is  generally 
less  esteemed  than  the  ammoniated  copper,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  and  might 
d priori  be  deemed  useful  in  these  complaints,  from  its  corroborative 
influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  rendering  them,  like  quinia,  in- 
sensible to  the  irritant  impressions  which  give  rise  to  the  paroxysms. 
Though  much  less  efficient  than  quinia,  it  might  hb  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  remedy  when  circumstances  prevent  or  forbid  its 
use;  and  I  have  occasionally  employed  it  as  an  adjuvant  in  obsti- 
nate cases.* 

Besides  the  diseases  mentioned,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been 
xecommended  in  drrqyay^  worms,  chronic  catarrh  with  excessive  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder;  but  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience with  it  in  these  affections,  and  should  have  little  faith  in  its 
efficacy. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  begin  with, 
is  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  which  may  be 
gradually  increased,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it  well,  to  two  grains. 
In  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  it  would  be  apt  to  vomit.    It 

♦  The  pr^^ription  I  have  employed  wan  aa  followB.  Take  of  snlpluite  of  cop- 
per one  grain,  sulphate  of  qainia  eight  ^ainA,  opium  one  grain.  Form  with  syrup 
of  gum  arabio  into  a  maan,  to  bo  divided  into  four  pills.  One  to  bo  taken  four 
times  a  day. 
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dotea  mentioned  under  the  head  of  copper  generally,  tnagoesui  ht 
been  recommended  aa  specially  useful  in  poisoning  by  tbe  solptulM 

Therap^ttic  Ajipb'cation.  Sulphate  of  cop]>er  ib  thought  to  baftj 
been  employed  aa  a  medicine  by  the  ancients.  In  reference  toil 
emetic  operation,  I  shall  treat  of  it  under  the  emetics,  and  u 
external  remedy,  io  which  capacity  it  la  much  used,  under  I 
escharotic3.  It  is  here  considered  solely  in  reference  to  its  boni^i 
astringent,  and  alterative  action  on  tbe  stomach  and  bowols,  and  ia 
general  influence  on  the  system. 

1.  Il  is  seldom  employed  for  its  tonic  action  on  the  stomach ;  bot  > 
has  been  highly  recommended  in  chronic  diarrhcea  and  tti/aaiUTja 
from  a  supposed  astringent  efi'ect.  In  certain  cases  of  this  kind,  H 
ia  certainly  an  admirable  remedy.  No  doubt  its  astringency  i 
ders  it  useful  in  some  of  these  cases;  but  I  ascribe  its  effica 
chiefly  to  a  stimulant  and  alterative  influence  upon  the  uloera 
surfaces,  similar  to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  old  aud  indolent  oloen 
externally.  It  has  the  great  advantage,  in  intestinal  afEectiona  of' 
this  kind,  over  nitrate  of  silver,  that  it  may  pass  uDdecotn posed 
through  the  stomach  into  the  bowels,  and  thus  come  into  contact 
with  the  ulcers.  The  particular  condition  in  which  I  have  foaod'a 
it  specially  useful,  aud  in  which,  .so  far  as  my  experience  has  gon^, 
it  is  equalled  by  no  other  remedy,  is  a  kind  of  chronic  aderiiu^ 
attended  with  diarrhcea,  distressing  pains  in  a  particular  part  of  tbaj 
abdomen,  with  or  without  tenderness  on  pressure,  emaciation,  ( 
depression  of  spirits,  a  pulse  often  though  not  necessarily  freqoeal^ 
and  a  moist  tongue.  In  such  cases,  I  have  been  disposed  to  ascritw' 
the  obstinacy  which  they  often  exhibit,  and  sometimes  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  to  the  existence,  within  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent of  the  bowels,  of  a  chronic,  indolent  ulceration,  which  requires 
a  strongly  excitant  and  alterative  impression  to  enable  it  to  take  on 
a  healing  tendency.  I  have  seen  them,  after  being  treated  by  a 
diversity  of  remedies,  opiates,  astringents,  &c.,  and  lingering  montll 
after  month,  without  permanent  relief,  yield  most  happily  to  I 
persevering  use  of  this  remedy,  combined  with  a  little  opium  to  .j 
render  it  less  offensive  to  the  stomach.  A  beneficial  change  i 
ally  experienced  in  a  few  days,  aud  afterwards  regularly  advanoes 
to  a  cure.  The  only  adjuvants  which  have  seemed  to  me  advisable, 
besides  the  small  proportion  of  opium,  are  a  diet  exclusively  of  < 
milk  and  farinaceous  substances,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  hot  t 
bath.    In  somewhat  larger  dosee  thau  are  necessary  in  the  i 
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tion  just  meDtioned,  I  have  no  doobt  that  the  remedy  would  prove 
highly  useful  also  in  certain  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  dysentery, 
with  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines.  In  the  former  affection,  one- 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate,  with  the  same  quantity  of  opium, 
or  even  less,  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased, 
if  necessary,  till  the  stomach  is  disturbed ;  in  the  latter,  one-half  a 
grain  may  form  the  commencing  dose,  to  be  similarly  increased. 
The  necessity  of  the  larger  dose  in  the  dysenteric  affection  is  that, 
the  seat  of  ulceration  being  lower  in  the  bowels,  the  medicine  will 
have  been  to  a  greater  degree  diminished  by  absorption  before 
reaching  it.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he  has,  in  an  old  dysenteric 
case,  increased  the  dose  to  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued this  for  several  weeks,  with  no  other  obvious  effect  than 
slight  nausea,  and  amelioration  of  the  disease.  {MaL  Med^  3d  ed.  p. 
802.) 

2.  For  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  employed  in  epilepsy^  hysteria^  and  other  spasmodic,  convul- 
sive, or  nervous  affections;  but  for  these  purposes  it  is  generally 
less  esteemed  than  the  ammoniated  copper,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  intermiitenta^  and  might 
i priori  be  deemed  useful  in  these  complaints,  from  its  corroborative 
influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  rendering  them,  like  quinia,  in- 
sensible to  the  irritant  impressions  which  give  rise  to  the  paroxysms. 
Though  much  less  efficient  than  quinia,  it  might  hk  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  remedy  when  circumstances  prevent  or  forbid  its 
use;  and  I  have  occasionally  employed  it  as  an  adjuvant  in  obsti- 
nate cases.* 

Besides  the  diseases  mentioned,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been 
recommended  in  c/ro^>.sy,  tvorrns,  chronic  catarrh  with  excessive  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder;  but  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience with  it  in  these  affections,  and  should  have  little  faith  in  its 
efficacy. 

Administration,  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  begin  with, 
is  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  which  may  be 
gradually  increased,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it  well,  to  two  grains. 
In  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  it  would  be  apt  to  vomit.    It 

♦  The  pr^cription  I  have  employed  was  aa  follows.  Tako  of  snlphate  of  cop- 
per one  grain,  sulphate  of  qninia  eight  grains,  opium  one  grain.  Fonn  with  syrup 
of  gum  arabio  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  pills.     One  to  bo  taken  four 
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ia  most  conveoiently  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  which  may  be  mad 

with  crumb  of  broad,  or  with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  syrup.  , 

II,  AMMONIATED  COPPER.  —  CUPRUM  AmmoNIATTJJ*.  17.5 

Ed. — CuPRi  Ammonio-suli'has.  Land.,  2>m6. 

Ongin.  This  is  made  by  rubbing  together  carboDate  of  amnwril^^ 
and  sulphate  of  copper.  A  reaction  takes  place,  attended  with  Ul 
escape  of  carbonic  acid,  nnd  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  moM 
deep-blue  mass,  which,  when  dried,  constitutes  the  preparation  tj 
question. 

Cbmjtosilion.  Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  preoti 
composition  of  thi.t  salt.  The  most  probable  is  that  which  considei 
it  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  oHL^ 
of  cupratc  of  ammonia,  tho  oxide  of  copper  performiDg  the  part  ol 
an  acid  in  the  latter  salt. 

Properties.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  having  a  beM 
tiful  deep  azure-blue  colour,  the  smell  of  ammonia,  and  an  astrii 
gent  metallic  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  exposui 
to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  giving  out  ammonia,  AH 
assuming  a  greenish  colour.  It  should,  therefore,  be  kept  iti  wd 
stopped  bottles. 

liicompatibtes.  These  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulpbald 
with  the  addition  of  the  acids, 

Effects  an  the  St/stem.  Ammoniated  copper  has  the  physiologic^ 
properties  of  the  preparations  of  copper  in  general ;  being  led 
astringent  and  irritant  than  the  sulphate,  but  supposed  to  act  moll 
energetically  on  the  nervous  centres.  In  over-doses,  it  ia  capabN 
of  producing  poisonous  effects. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  preparation  has  been  chiefly  nso^ 
in  reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  in  various  spai 
modic,  convulsive,  and  neuralgic  affections.  In  epilepsy,  it  haa  t  ^^ 
considerably  employed,  and  is  among  the  remedies  which  have  be^ 
most  effectual,  and  are  at  present  most  relied  on.  In  these  rospedi 
it  probably  stands  next  to  nitrate  of  silver,  over  which  it  has  th« 
great  advantage  of  not  discolouring  the  skin.  To  sulphate  of  coj( 
per  it  is  preferable,  from  being  somewhat  less  disposed  to  irriti 
the  stomach,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  effective  as  an  antiapl 
modic.  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  care  being  ti 
to  guard  against  any  obvious  injurious  eflucta  on  the  system. 
chorea,  hysteria,  pertussis,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  iieurali/ia,  it  has  b 
recommended,  and  may  be  resorted  to  upon  failure  with  other  L 
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tioQ  just  meDtioned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  would  prove 
highly  useful  also  in  certain  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  dysentery, 
with  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines.  In  the  former  affection,  one- 
qoarter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate,  with  the  same  quantity  of  opium, 
or  even  less,  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased, 
if  necessary,  till  the  stomach  is  disturbed ;  in  the  latter,  one-half  a 
gruQ  may  form  the  commencing  dose,  to  be  similarly  increased. 
The  necessity  of  the  larger  dose  in  the  dysenteric  affection  is  that, 
the  seat  of  ulceration  being  lower  in  the  bowels,  the  medicine  will 
hive  been  to  a  greater  degree  diminished  by  absorption  before 
reaching  it.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he  has,  in  an  old  dysenteric 
ciae,  increased  the  dose  to  six  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinned  this  for  several  weeks,  with  no  other  obvious  effect  than 
alight  nausea,  and  amelioration  of  the  disease.  {Mat.  Med,,  3d  ed.  p. 
802.) 

2.  For  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  employed  in  epilepsy^  hysteria,  and  other  spasmodic,  convul- 
iiTe,  or  nervous  affections;  but  for  these  purposes  it  is  generally 
Itts  esteemed  than  the  ammoniated  copper,  to  which  the  reader  is 
irferred.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  and  might 
ipwri  be  deemed  useful  in  these  complaints,  from  its  corroborative 
inflnence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  rendering  them,  like  quinia,  in- 
sensible to  the  irritant  impressions  which  give  rise  to  the  paroxysms. 
Thongh  much  less  efficient  than  quinia,  it  might  bfe  used  as  a  sub- 
ititnte  for  that  remedy  when  circumstances  prevent  or  forbid  its 
^;  and  I  have  occasionally  employed  it  as  an  adjuvant  in  obsti- 
Mte  cases* 

Besides  the  diseases  mentioned,  sulphate  of  copper  has  been 
recommended  in  dropsy,  worms,  chronic  catarrh  with  excessive  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder;  but  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience with  it  in  these  affections,  and  should  have  little  faith  in  its 
dScacy. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  begin  with, 
is  one-quarter  of  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  which  may  be 
P>dually  increased,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it  well,  to  two  grains, 
h  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  it  would  be  apt  to  vomit.    It 

*  The  proscrfption  I  have  employed  was  as  follows.  Take  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
P^one  grain,  salphate  of  quinia  eight  grains,  opium  one  grain.  Form  with  syrup 
^fom  arahio  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  pills.  One  to  be  taken  four 
^i^esaday. 
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ia  most  conveniently  given  ia  tbo  Form  of  pill,  whicb  may  be  tnula 
with  crumb  of  bread,  or  with  a  mixture  of  ^nm  and  syrup. 

II.  AMMONIATED  COPPER.  — Cor-Rl'M  AxMONIATim.  U.S., 

Ed. — CuPRi  AuMONio-suLpnAS.  Land.,  Dub. 

Origin.  This  is  made  by  rubbi  ng  together  carbonate  of  smmonii 
and  sulphate  of  copper.  A  reaction  takes  place,  atteoded  with  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  »  moiit 
deep-blue  mass,  which,  when  dried,  constitutes  the  preparatioo  in 
question. 

Composition.  Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  precin 
composition  of  thin  salt.  The  most  probable  is  that  which  consi'len 
it  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  not 
of  cuprate  of  ammonia,  the  oxide  of  copper  performing  the  part  of , 
an  acid  in  the  latter  salt. 

Properties,  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  having  a  bea» 
tifnl  deep  azure-blue  colour,  the  smell  of  ammonia,  and  an  astriih 
gent  metallic  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  giving  out  ammonia,  s 
assuming  a  greenish  colour.  It  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  w 
stopped  bottles. 

Iiieompatibles.  These  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  acids. 

Effects  on  the  S>/stem.  Ammoniated  copper  has  the  physiologiftf 
properties  of  the  preparations  of  copper  in  general;  being  !«• 
astringent  and  irritant  than  the  sulphate,  but  supposed  to  act  mofi 
energetically  on  the  nervous  centres.  In  over-doses,  it  is  cajMl 
of  producing  poisonous  effects. 

Therapeutic  Applicnlion.  This  preparation  has  been  chiefly  ui 
in  reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  in  various  8) 
modic,  convulsive,  and  neuralgic  afl'ections.  In  tpiUpay,  it  has 
considerably  employed,  and  is  among  the  remedies  which  have 
most  effectual,  and  are  at  present  most  relied  on.  In  these  res] 
it  probably  stands  next  to  nitrate  of  silver,  over  which  it  has  tl 
great  advantage  of  not  discolouring  the  skin.  To  sulphate  of 
per  it  is  preferable,  from  being  somewhat  less  disposed  to  irril 
the  stomach,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  effective  as  an  antis] 
modic.  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  care  being  tak( 
to  guard  against  any  obvious  injurious  effects  on  the  system.  In 
chorea,  ht/slcrta,  pertussis,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  neuralgia,  it  has  beeta 
Teoommended,  and  may  be  resorted  to  upon  failure  with  other  leas 
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rritant  substances.    It  has  also  been  used  in  intermittent  fever^  in 

Iropsy,  and  against  worms  in  the  bowels. 

AdministrcUion.    The  dose  is  half  a  grain,  three  or  four  times  a 

day,  to  be  increased,  if  necessary  to  obtain  its  curative  effects,  to 

tour  or  five  grains,  unless  it  should  prove  irritant  to  the  stomach. 

It  is  most  conveniently  given  in  pills,  made  like  those  of  the  sul- 
phate; and  may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  assafetida. 

A  solution  of  it  in  water  has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  gonor- 
rkixa  and  leucorrhoBa^  a  collyrium  in  opacity  of  the  cornea^  a  wash  in 
ffUTigo^  and  as  a  stimulant  application  to  indolent  ulcers.  According 
to  the  effect  desired,  the  strength  of  the  solution  may  vary  from 
one  to  thirty  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water. 


III.  ZINC. 

ZINCUM.  U.S^  Lond^  Ed.,  Dub. 

Metallic  zinc  is  without  influence  on  the  system ;  and  it  is  only  ' 
in  chemical  combination  that  it  becomes  active.  The  effects  of  its 
preparations  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  preparations  of 
copper,  though  less  energetic.  In  relation  to  their  visible  topical 
effects,  they  are,  according  to  their  degree  of  solubility  and  concen- 
tration, either  mildly  excitant  and  astringent,  or  actively  irritant, 
or  escharotic.  Taken  internally,  they  operate  directly  on  the  ali- 
mentary mucous  membrane,  and,  through  absorption,  on  the  system 
»t  large.  In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  seats  of  their  action, 
they  are,  in  small  doses,  simply  tonic  and  astringent;  in  larger, 
promptly  and  powerfully  emetic;  in  still  larger,  highly  irritant,  and 
^n  escharotic,  sometimes  causing  death  by  inflammation  or  de- 
8tniciioa  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  higher  grade  of  action 
tt  exercised  only  by  the  soluble  preparations.  Upon  the  system 
*t  large,  when  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  they  produce  no 
Bensible  effect  in  health ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  relief  or  cure  of  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions,  that  they  are  inferred  to  exercise  a  tonic  or 
corroborant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  analogous  to  that  of 
■flver  and  copper.  That  they  are  absorbed,  has  been  proved  be- 
yond question.  After  having  been  swallowed,  they  have  been 
found  in  the  secretions  and  the  solid  tissues.  Dr.  Michaelis,  in  his 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  noticed  that,  though  zinc  was 
found  in  the  uijne,  after  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  oxide,  it  was 
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more  largely  eliminated  with  the  bile.  {Arch.  Gin^  4e  sdr,  xrt 
4Sl.)  Taken  in  poisonous  doses,  together  with  the  local  injur)*  rf 
the  primfe  vise,  the  preparations  of  zinc  Bometimes  occasion  8Tra[b 
toms  evincive  also  of  an  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  as  cotiii,«» 
Tulsions,  and  paralysis. 

It  has  been  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  is  of  coDBidcrnhti 
importance,  whether  the  slow  and  continued  introduction  of  zim 
into  the  system  is  capable  of  materially  deteriorating  the  hcsltli; 
in  other  words,  of  inducing  a  state  of  chronic  poisoning,  as  tlia 
preparations  of  lead  and  some  other  metals  are  known  to  do.  Th^ 
general  impunity  under  the  long  nee  of  zinc  as  a  medicine,  and  the* 
comparatively  little  inconvenience  experienced  by  those  engaged  ni^ 
the  various  manufactures  or  applications  of  the  metal,  would  seeii|> 
to  determine  this  question  in  the  negative;  but  facta  have  been' 
brought  forward,  which  appear  to  me  to  place  beyond  doubt  thv 
occasional  action  of  the  preparations  of  zinc  in  the  way  referred  to.> 
Thus,  a  patient  who  took  twenty  grains  daily,  for  several  mooth^ 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  became  pale,  emi^^ 
ciated,  and  almost  idiotic,  with  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bovrel^i 
tumid  abdomen,  cold  extremities,  cedema  of  the  lower  limba,  dry^ 
shrivelled  skin,  like  parchment,  and  a  slow,  small,  very  feeble  pulao^ 
symptoms,  however,  which  quickly  di-sappeared  upon  the  omission; 
of  the  medicine,  and  the  use  of  cathartics,  with  a  tonic  and  supportjt 
ing  treatment.  {Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  July,  1S38,  j).  221.)  Sevenil 
men  employed  in  barrelling  oxide  of  zinc,  and  exposed  for  s«(rerai 
days  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  tbe  powder,  experienced,  firoi 
the  beginning,  loss  of  appetite,  clammy  taste  in  their  moutha,  uA 
colic;  and,  after  ten  days,  were  attacked  with  vomiting,  conatipv 
tion,  and  violent  colic,  not  unlike  the  affection  produced  by  li 
and  which,  as  that  usually  does,  yielded  to  purging  and  opiat«i« 
(See  C/iem.  Oaz.,  viii,  302.)  In  another  instance,  workmen  exposal 
to  the  powder  arising  from  beaten  zinc,  were  affected  with  geoenit 
depression,  sore  throat,  angina,  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  white  pel>. 
licles  on  the  gums,  salivation,  fetid  breath,  nausea,  colic,  and  dim 
rbcea.  The  symptoms  subsided,  upon  the  abandonment  of  tb^ 
occupation,  in  leas  than  a  week.  {Ibid.)  In  these  instances,  it 
obvious  that  large  quantities  of  the  powdered  oxide  must  hav^ 
been  swallowed ;  and  it  was  probably  from  this  source  that  tb«r 
symptoms  proceeded.  Tbey  were  mainly  such  as  result  from  % 
direct  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and,  though  it  is  prolttbl»| 
that  some  of  them  arose  from  the  absorption  of  the  metal,  th^ 
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were  of  little  importance.  They  moreover  disappeared  rapidly,  on 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  leaving  no  permanent  effect  behind.  It 
is  very  satisfactory  that  the  evil  from  this  cause  is  so  trivial,  when 
compared  with  that  from  exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead,  for 
which  zinc  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  substitution  as  a  material  for 
paintiDg. 

In  poisoning  from  large  quantities  of  the  soluble  salts  of  zinc, 
the  treatment  should  consist  of  the  use  of  magnesia  or  one  of  the 
alkalies  as  an  antidote,  of  free  dilution  with  demulcent  drinks,  of 
opium  to  quiet  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  mea- 
Bores  to  combat  inflammation  corresponding  with  the  exigencies  of 
each  particular  case. 

Of  the  therapeutic  application  of  zinc  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
treat  under  its  several  preparations.  Of  these,  I  would  here  ob- 
8erye,that  for  internal  use  all  might  well  be  spared  except  the 
tulphate  and  oxide,  from  which  every  curative  effect  can  be  obtained 
which  the  others  are  capable  of  producing. 

1.  SULPHATE  OP  ZINC— ZiNCI  SuLPHAS.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.j 
Dub.— White  Vitriol 

Origtn,  This  was  known  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  metallic  zinc  with  dilute 
aolpharic  acid.  The  metal  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water, 
the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  formed  unites 
with  the  acid,  to  produce  the  sulphate,  which  is  then  obtained  by 
eraporation  and  crystallization. 

Omposition.  The  crystallized  salt,  which  should  always  be  se- 
lected for  use,  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  seven  of  water.  On  exposure,  it  partially 
effloresces,  and  loses  much  of  its  water. 

Properties.  The  crystals  are  small,  slender,  transparent,  four- 
fided  prisms,  and  in  mass  very  closely  resemble  those  of  Epsom 
•h,  for  which  they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken.  They  are 
iiK)dorous,  of  a  styptic,  metallic,  disagreeable  taste,  very  soluble 
i&  water  cold  or  hot,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  they  are 
disBolved  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization,  which  gradually 
^pes,  leaving  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque  powder.  By 
^  intense  heat  they  are  decomposed. 

Inoompatibles.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  decomposed,  with  insoluble 
precipitates,  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates, 
bjr  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  of  lime  or  calcium,  and  of  baryta  or 
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barium,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  soluble  sulphurets,  aQ«3 
by  astringent  vegetable  infusions  through  their  tannic  acid. 

Effects  on  the  System.    These  are  such  as  have  been  described  in 
the  general  remarks  on  zinc,  and  do  not  require  to  be  repeated 
particularly  here.    It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  this  is  the  most 
astringent  of  the  salts  of  zinc,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  in  its 
effects  on  the  system,  whether  medicinal  or  poisonous.    It  has  been 
frequently  taken,  by  mistake  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  doses  of 
an  ounce  or  more,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  with  &til 
results.    Happily,  the  powerful  emetic  properties  of  the  salt  usoallj 
cause  the  whole  of  it  to  be  rejected,  before  it  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  a  caustic  effect  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomadL 
In  a  case  of  the  kind  which  fell  under  my  knowledge,  one  of  the 
severest  symptoms  was  a  feeling  of  excessive  constriction  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  oesophagus;  but  the  patient,  who  was  a  young 
woman,  recovered  without  any  serious  consequences.     Generally, 
along  with  incessant  vomiting  and  retching,  there  is  violent  gastric 
and  intestinal  pain;  and,  in  the  fatal  cases,  there  have  been  observed, 
in  addition,  purging,  anxiety,  restlessness,  great  prostration,  and 
ultimately  convulsions.    The  treatment  required  in  such  cases  has 
been  already  stated. 

Tlierapeutic  Application.  As  an  emetic,  sulphate  of  zinc  will  be 
considered  particularly  with  the  class  of  emetics.  First,  I  shaD 
treat  of  its  internal,  and  afterwards  of  its  external  use. 

1.  For  its  direct  effects  on  the  alimentary  canal,  the  salt  has  been 
used  in  dyspepsia^  diarrhoea^  dysentery^  and  colica  pictomim.  As  a 
gentle  tonic,  in  very  small  doses,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  w* 
pie  indigestion;  but  is  seldom  used  in  that  aJBTection.  To  diarrhcia 
it  is  adapted  by  its  strong  astringency ;  but  it  is  too  irritant  for  the 
disease  in  its  acute  form,  unless  associated  with  great  intestinal 
relaxation.  It  is  to  chronic  diarrhoea  that  it  is  best  adapted,  and 
especially  to  those  cases  in  which  there  may  be  a  suspicion  of  uloew 
in  the  small  intestines.  In  these  cases,  associated  with  opium  in 
small  doses,  it  is  sometimes  very  useful,  though  less  eflfective,! 
think,  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  copper.  In  acute  dysentery^ 
should  not  be  used  by  the  mouth,  except,  sometimes,  in  the  verj 
advanced  stages;  but  it  may  at  any  time  be  tried  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  when  the  tongue  remains  moist,  and  the  ordi* 
nary  measures  have  been  employed  in  vain.  There  is  a  conMoik 
of  dysentery  in  which  it  may  often  be  used  with  very  great  benefit 
I  allude  to  cases  in  which  the  rectum  is  the  paii;  mainly  affected, 
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bether  the  -eaae  be  sabacute  or  chronic.  In  instances  of  the  latter 
:ind,  the  patient  will  often  suffer  long  with  the  most  harassing 
enesmns;  and  though,  from  the  want  of  constitutional  sympathy, 
lis  general  health  may  suffer  less  than  when  the  higher  portions  of 
lihe  large  intestines  are  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  yet  the  local  distress 
and  inconvenience  are  so  great  that  life  is  rendered  burthensome. 
The  remedy  should  here  be  used  by  injection,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
direct  contact  with  the  ulcerated  surface.  I  have  been  for  many 
years  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  this  measure  in  the  class  of  cases 
mentioned,  and,  though  they  may  have  been  of  several  months' 
duration,  and  in  one  instance  which  I  remember,  had  continued 
a  year,  they  have  speedily  begun  to  improve,  and  generally 
marched  on  steadily  to  convalescence.  I  usually  direct  from  four 
to  eight  fluidounces  of  water,  holding  two  grains  of  the  sulphate  in 
Wntion  for  each  fluidounce,  with  the  addition  of  thirty  or  forty 
drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  thrown  up  the  bowel  twice  a  day.  With 
the  Dse  of  the  salt  in  coltca  picUmum  I  have  no  experience^  and  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  rely  on  it,  while  medicines  known  to  be 
efficient  are  at  command. 

2.  In  reference  to  its  tonic  effects  upon  the  system  generally,  and 
on  the  nervous  centres  more  especially,  the  medicine  has  been  given 
ia  most  of  the  chronic  nervous  diseases,  to  which  the  metallic  tonics 
tte  thought  to  be  peculiarly  applicable.  Epilepsy^  hysteria^  hooping- 
^gh^  and  (uihma  are  among  these  complaints;  but  the  one  in 
which  it  has  the  highest  reputation,  and  in  which  experience  has 
Aown  it  to  be  most  efficacious  is  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance.  It 
^  certainly  among  the  remedies  which  I  have  found  most  effectual 
m  that  complaint,  especially  when  used  in  connexion  with  occa- 
•onal  purging.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  will  sometimes  succeed 
ii  interrupting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  though  probably 
Itts  efficacious  in  this  affection  than  sulphate  of  copper,  and  incom- 
Pirably  less  so  than  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  arsenical  prepara- 
^8.  It  is  asserted  to  have  proved  useful  in  obstinate  chronic  gleet 
*od  leucorrhoea;  and  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Dispensatory,  states  that, 
in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  six  grains  twice  or  thrice  daily,  he  had 
''equently  been  successful  with  it  in  such  cases.  It  would  appear 
to  operate  by  something  more  than  a  mere  astringency.  It  may 
possibly  exert  an  alterative  influence  over  the  mucous  membranes, 
•nd  thus  prove  useful  also  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  pro/use  eocpecto- 
falion,  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

Administration.    The  dose,  to  begin  with,  is  one  or  two  grains, 
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twioe  or  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased,  if 
requisite,  as  the  stomach  is  found  to  tolerate  it  without  inconve- 
nience. Dr.  Babington  has  increased  to  thirty-six  grains  three 
times  a  day ;  but  this  can  rarely  be  necessary ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  that  the  medicine  can  effect  may  be  obtained  from  much 
smaller  quantities.    It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 

External  Use.  There  are  few  more  valuable  medicines  for  ex- 
ternal use  than  sulphate  of  zinc.  Being  at  once  excitant  and 
decidedly  astringent,  it  serves  to  stimulate  enfeebled  surfisices,  and, 
by  contracting  their  blood-vessels,  to  obviate  inflammation  in  them. 
But  there  is  something,  also,  in  its  mode  of  operation,  which  we  do 
not  exactly  understand,  by  which  it  changes  the  condition  of  parte 
even  specifically  diseased,  and  disposes  them  to  take  on  a  healthj 
action,  to  which  otherwise  they  would  have  no  tendency.  In  other 
words,  it  is  alterative,  as  well  as  tonic  and  astringent,  in  its  local 
influence. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  simple  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces,  thoogk 
probably  inferior  in  this  respect  to  some  other  astringents,  sucbai 
alum  and  acetate  of  lead. 

As  a  colly rium  in  the  very  commencement  o{  inflammation  (f  th^ 
conjunctiva,  in  slight  affections  of  the  kind  at  any  stage,  in  cbronio 
cases  or  the  declining  stages  of  the  acute,  and  whenever  the  blood- 
vessels appear  to  be  merely  passively  dilated,  it  is  among  the  safest 
and  most  efficient  remedies.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  rose-water,  or  in  pure  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  ooe 
grain  to  the  fluidounce,  or  even  less  when  the  eye  is  very  seositiveL 
The  solution  may  be  applied  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  strength- 
ened, if  requisite.  In  very  slight  cases,  which,  however,  are  some- 
times troublesome  by  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  eyes,  a  single 
application  often  proves  sufficient. 

In  gonorrhoea,  in  any  stage,  unless  when  the  inflammation  is  verj 
high,  and  involves  more  than  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  a  veij 
efficient  remedy  if  properly  used.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
an  attack,  it  will  sometimes  almost  immediately  arrest  the  afifectioQ. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  should  not  at  first  exceed  two  grains 
to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  and  it  may  be  even  weaker  in  very  sen- 
sitive conditions  of  the  urethra.  To  be  successful,  the  injection 
must  be  very  frequently  repeated,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  impressioB 
to  subside  before  it  is  renewed;  every  three  or  four  hours  for  ex- 
ample, or  six  or  eight  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  leucorrhoea  the  same  injection  will  often  prove  highly  useful, 
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employed  two,  three,  or  foar  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but 
little  good  can  be  expected  from  it  when  the  discharge  is  sustained, 
as  it  too  frequently  is,  by  organic  disease. 

In  chrome  inflammation  of  the  rectum^  with  mucous  discharges,  it 
is  an  invaluable  remedy;  whether  this  condition  be  original,  or  a 
mere  accompaniment  or  consequence  of  dysentery.  The  method 
of  administration  has  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks  made  on  the 
use  of  the  remedy  in  that  affection. 

Chronic  purulent  discharges  from  t/ie  ears,  and  the  same  affection  of 
the  nostrils,  known  under  the  name  of  ozana^  are  other  complaints 
in  which  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  often  extremely  useful.  In  these 
cases,  the  strength  of  the  solution,  at  first  only  two  or  three  grains 
to  the  fluidounce,  should  be  increased,  as  the  parts  will  bear  it,  to 
five  or  even  ten  grains.  Whenever  the  immediate  seat  of  the  dis- 
charge can  be  seen,  as  sometimes  when  an  ulcer  exists,  even  a 
stronger  solution  than  the  strongest  mentipned,  may  be  directly 
applied  to  the  diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil, 
leaving  the  sound  parts  untouched. 

But  perhaps  the  local  affections  most  amenable  to  the  remedy, 
are  ulcers  and  pseudomembranous  paicJus  in  tfie  mouth  and  fauces. 
Whenever  the  surface  of  the  ulcers,  in  these  positions,  is  covered 
with  a  whitish  exudation,  whatever  may  be  their  duration  or  size, 
from  the  small  superficial  aphthous  ulceration  to  the  obstinate  and 
destructive  cancrutn  oris^  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  will,  ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  effect  a  cure.  I  do  not  include  in  this 
category  the  gangrstna  oris,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  different  affec- 
tion, and  which  is  more  effectively  treated  by  more  active  escha- 
rotics,  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  nor  syphilitic 
ulcers,  in  which  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  is  more  effectual. 
The  solution  should  have  the  strength  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  and  should  be  applied  daily  or  twice 
a  day,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  hair-pencil,  exclusively  to  the  dis- 
eased surface,  and  continued  until  the  whitish  exudation,  before 
alluded  to,  gives  way  to  a  red  surface,  after  which  it  should  be 
omitted.  As  soon  as  this  change  takes  place,  the  ulcer  speedily 
heals. 

A  much  weaker  solution,  say  of  two  or  three  grains  to  the  fluid- 
ounce, may  sometimes  be  used  in  obstinate  cases  of  the  infantile 
hrush,  or  mugtut  of  the  French,  with  great  benefit. 

The  same  remedy  is  applicable  to  all  iilcers^  wherever  seated, 
TV'hich,  in  consecjueuce  of  a  loose,  flabby,  debilitated  state  of  the  old 
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tissue,  or  of  the  new  granulations,  refuse  to  take  on  the  healing  pro. 
cess ;  and  especially  when  the  ulcers  are  attended  n'ith  a  copioai 
purulent  discharge.  The  strength  of  the  solution  must,  I 
cases,  vary  so  much  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  given.  It  may  a 
tain  from  two  to  twenty  grains  to  the  iluidoance. 

Certain  cutaneous  ervpf'O''^  yield  to  the  local  use  of  this  solotioi 
I  have  found  it  specially  beneficial  in  that  brownish  soperScial  diM 
loration,  which  sometimes  spreads  over  large  portions  of  the  sorf 
to  the  great  anxiety  of  the  patient,  and  which  has  been  diOiiienllj'l 
named  ephdis  and  pityriasis  versicolor,    ilade  in  the  proportion  of 
from  two  to  five  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and  thoroughly  applied 
morning  and  evening,  the  solution  has,  I  believe,  invariably  willuiL  . 
my  recollection,  efiected  cures.  J 

Sometimes  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  ztne  ■■ 
solution,  has  been  employed  as  a  collyrium,  and  as  an  injectioa  in 
gonorrfaa3a,  preferably  to  the  sulphate  alone.  In  this  case,  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
which  is  precipitated,  and  of  acetate  of  zinc,  ^'hich  remains  dis- 
solved. If  the  liquid,  therefore,  be  employed  clear,  it  is  the  latter 
salt  which  is  the  real  agent;  if  it  be  agitated,  the  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead  is  applied  at  the  same  time.  It  is  possible  that  this  salt  may 
add  something  to  the  curative  effect  by  affording  a  sort  of  protect- 
ive covering  to  the  mucous  surface.  When  it  is  the  effect  of  tba 
acetate  of  zinc  alone  that  is  wanted,  recourse  should  he  had  pi»  J 
ferably  to  a  solution  of  the  pure  salt.  The  proportion  of  the  t 
salts  employed  is  usually  three  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead  to  t 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  a  fluidounce  of  water. 

II.    ACETATE  OF  ZINC— ZrNCi  AcETAS.  U.S.,  Dttb. 

This  is  prepared  by  exposing  metallic  zinc  to  the  acttoa  of  4 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  zinc  takes  the  place  of  the  loi 
in  the  solution,  while  the  latter  metal  is  deposited  in  the  pure  stal 
The  liquid  being  now  evaporated,  and  allowed  to  stand,  yieli 
acetate  of  zinc  in  crystals.  The  salt  consists  of  one  equivalent  dl 
acetic  acid,  one  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  seven  of  water.  It  is  in  aol| 
white,  shining,  micaceous  crystals,  which  eflioresce  in  a  dry  air,  l 
inodorous  and  of  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  and  are  very  8(dnKtt 
in  water,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 

The  effects  of  this  salt  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ttij 
preceding,  but  milder,  and  less  astringent.  Though  capable  i 
doing  injury  in  excessive  doses,  it  ia  much  less  poisonous  t1i« 
the  sulphate.     It  may  be  given  internally  for  the  same  purpOM 
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but  is  seldom  used  in  that  way.  It  is  chiefly  employed,  in  the  form 
of  solution,  as  a  coUyrium  in  ophthalmia^  or  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea. 
The  dose  for  internal  use  would  be  one  or  two  grains.  The  solu- 
tion for  topical  application  may  contain  from  one  to  three  grains  to 
a  fluidounce  of  water. 

III.  VALERIANATE  OP  ZINC— ZiNCI  ValERIANAS.  Duh. 

This  may  be  made  by  double  decomposition  between  valerianate 
of  Boda  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  separately  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  mixed.  Upon  evaporation,  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  being 
leas  soluble  than  either  of  the  other  salts,  is  formed,  and  separated 
in  the  shape  of  crystals,  which  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  removed 
as  they  appear.  The  salt  is  in  white  pearly  scale-like  crystals, 
which  have  a  feeble  odour  of  valerianic  acid,  and  a  styptic,  metallic 
taste.  It  is  of  difl5cult  solubility,  requiring  160  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  60  of  alcohol. 

Its  eflfects  on  the  system  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
nlphate,  though  less  astringent.  It  was  introduced  into  use  under 
the  impression  that  valerianic  acid  might  impart  to  it  greater  anti- 
ifksmodio  efficiency  than  belongs  to  the  preparations  of  zinc  gene- 
lally.  It*  has  proved  useful  in  various  nervous  diseases,  such  as 
those  for  which  the  other  preparations  of  zinc  are  employed;  but 
experience  has  not  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  has  any  superiority 
over  them.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  several  times  a  day. 
It  is  usually  administered  in  the  pilular  form. 

IT.  PRECIPITATED  CARBONATE  OF  ZINC. — ZiNCI  Car- 

BOKAs  Pr^cipitatus.  U.S. — ZiNci  Carbonas.  Dub. — Car^ 
iMoie  of  Zinc. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this   to  be  made  by  double 

imposition  between  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  soda, 

Uiized  in  boiling  hot  solution.     It  has  been  introduced  among  the 

rfScinal  preparations  as  a  substitute  for  calamine^  or  impure  car- 

Jwflfc  of  zincj  which,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  often  a  wholly  sur- 

i^tious  substance,  containing  no  zinc  whatever,  and  therefore  not 

to  be  relied  on.    The  officinal  carbonate  of  zinc  is  really  a  sub- 

ctrbonate;   the  oxide  of  zinc  being, in  considerable  excess,  in 

consequence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  reaction  of 

4e  two  salts  used  in  its  preparation. 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  soft,  light,  white  powder, 

Wluble  in  water,  and  without  smell  or  taste.    It  is,  however, 

kluble  in  most  acids;  and,  when  applied  locally  to  a  secreting  sur- 
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face,  may  be  considered  as  undergoing  solution  in  very  small 
proportion  in  the  extravasated  liquid,  through  the  instra mentality 
of  an  acid  contained  in  it,  or  some  other  chemical  reagency. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  is  exclusively  topical  and  ex- 
ternal. Probably  in  consequence  of  the  slight  solution,  just 
referred  to,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  undergo  in  the  moisture 
of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  may  acquire  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  the  excitant  and  astringent  properties  which  charac- 
terize the  soluble  preparations  of  zinc,  and  thus  produce  a  positive 
impression,  such  as  it  could  not  produce  in  a  perfectly  insoluble 
state.  But  it  probably  also  acts,  when  in  the  form  of  powder,  by 
absorbing  the  irritating  secretions  of  the  diseased  surface,  and  thus 
in  some  degree  correcting  their  influence;  and,  whether  in  powder 
or  ointment,  has  some  effect  by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  used  in  excoriations,  whether  from  the  chafing  of  oppoaed 
surfaces,  as  in  fat  persons  and  particularly  children,  from  acrid 
secretions  as  of  the  upper  lip  in  coryza,  or  from  superficial  injuries; 
also  in  chapped  hands  and  sore  nipples,  and  sometimes  in  scalds 
and  blisters.  It  is  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  dusted  on  the 
part,  or  in  that  of  cerate  (Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis,  U.S,)m»k 
by  incorporating  two  drachms  of  the  powder  with  ten  drachms  of 
simple  ointment. 

CAIiAMINE. — CalAMINA.    U.S. 

This,  when  genuine,  is  an  ore  of  zinc  Qonsisting  chiefly  of  the 
carbonate  of  that  metal.  It  is  in  hard  masses,  which  are  first 
heated,  then  pulverized,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  processes 
of  levigation  and  elutriation,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of 
fine  impalpable  powder,  in  which  state  it  constitutes  prepared  tfflii* 
mitie. 

Prepared  Calamine  (Calamina  Pr^parata,  U.  S.,  Loni,  Hi 
Dub.)  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder  of  various  colours,  according  ta 
the  particular  specimen  of  ore  from  which  it  may  have  been  ob- 
tained, either  pinkish,  yellowish,  or  brownish.  It  is  inod(»o« 
and  tasteless,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Sometimes  it  is  in 
small  pulverulent  lumps.  The  sophisticated  article  often  found  i» 
the  shops  is  generally  of  a  pink  colour.  Calamine  has  the  sama 
properties,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  san* 
manner  as  the  precipitated  carbonate.  There  is  an  oflScinal  cerate 
called  Calamine  cerate  (Ceratum  Calamine,  U.S.)  or  Tumer^s  cenik^ 
which  is  made  by  mixing  prepared  calamine  with  yellow  wax  and 
lard  melted  together. 
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V.  OXIDE  OP  ZINC  — ZlNQ  OxiDUM.    U.  8. 

Origin  and  Properties.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  prepared  either  by 
baming  the  metal,  and  condensing  the  vapours,  or  by  heating  the 
carbonate  of  zinc  strongly,  and  thus  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid. 
Procured  by  the  former  method,  it  has  been  called  /lowers  of  zinc. 
In  composition  it  is  a  protoxide,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
each  of  its  ingredients.  It  is  a  white  powder,  without  smell  or 
taste,  unalterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dis- 
solved by  most  of  the  acids. 

JEffecls  on  the  System.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  probably  inert  in  its  un- 
combined  state;  but,  as  there  is  very  oflen  free  acid  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  with  which  it  may  react  so  as  to  form  soluble 
salts,  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  pre- 
parations of  zinc  on  the  system.  The  experiment  of  Orfila,  who 
gave  to  a  small  dog  from  three  to  six  drachms,  without  producing 
any  other  observable  effect  than  vomiting,  is  not  to  be  received  as 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  inactivity  of  the  oxide;  for  there  may 
have  been  no  acid  present  in  the  stomach,  or  too  little  to  generate 
any  considerable  proportion  of  soluble  salt.  Given  largely  to  men, 
it  is  said  sometimes  to  have  produced  vomiting  and  purging;  and 
even  giddiness  and  intoxication  have  been  mentioned  amoDg  its 
effects.  As  already  stated,  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  metal,  it 
is  capable  of  acting  injuriously  when  used  freely  and  for  a  long 
time.  Having  recently  been  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
white  lead  in  painting,  in  consequence  of  retaining  its  white  colour 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  a  very 
happy  circumstance  that,  if  not  absolutely  innoxious,  it  should  have 
proved  so  much  less  injurious  than  that  paint.  Its  general  effects 
on  the  system,  so  far  as  it  acts  at  all,  may  be  considered  as  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  preparations  of  zinc  already  described. 

Therapeutic  Application.  This  medicine  has  been  used  in  all 
the  nervous  affections  to  which  the  preparations  of  zinc  are  <leenied 
applicable;  namely,  epilejisy^  catalepsy^  chorea^  hysteria^  hoojyinr/'roiighy 
neuralgia,  and  gastric  sjyasm;  but  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
that  it  has  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  If  some  accounts  wliich 
have  been  published  of  its  efficacy  are  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  caj>able 
of  curing  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases;  but  they  who  are 
familiar  with  this  disease,  and  know  how  obstinately,  when  once 
established,  it  resists  every  variety  of  treatment,  are  prepared, 
when  they  read  sueh  reports,  to  make  many  allowances  for  failure 
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ia  diagnosis,  for  the  deceiving  efifects  of  preconception,  and  for  the 
fact,  almost  universally  noticed,  that  the  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  are 
often  suspended,  and  sometimes  kept  long  at  bay,  by  anything 
calculated  to  excite  the  hopes,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
sufferers.  When  the  disease  is  purely  functional,  it  may  often,  no 
doubt,  be  cured,  if  submitted  to  treatment  at  an  early  stage;  and 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  given  way  under 
the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc;  but  the  number  of  failures,  taking  all  the 
cases  into  consideration,  will  probably  greatly  exceed  the  cures 
effected  by  this  remedy.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  sulphate, 
that  it  is  less  disposed  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  used  preferably  when  these  organs  are  pecu- 
liarly delicate. 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  eight  grains  or  more,  given  thr^  tiroes 
daily.  It  should  not  be  indefinitely  increased;  as  conditions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  it  may  be  innocent  at  one  time,  may  be 
so  changed  that  it  shall  prove  highly  irritant  at  another.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  dose  of  twenty  grains  should  be  exceeded;  and, 
should  irritant  effects  be  experienced,  the  smaller  doses  mentioned 
should  be  diminished,  or  withheld  for  a  time.  It  may  be  given  in 
pill,  or  in  powder  mixed  with  syrup.  •  j 

External  Use..    As  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate,  this  preparation    ^ 
may  possibly  be  dissolved,  in  minute  quantities,  in  the  liquid  secre-     ' 
tion  proceeding  from  diseased  surfaces,  and  thus  rendered  posi-     j 
tively  eflBcient  in  its  action  on  such  surfaces.     In'  the  form  of    ' 
powder  or  ointment,  the  oxide  has  been  much  used  as  an  absorbent, 
desiccant,  and  alterative,  in  cutaneous  eruptions  characterized  by 
copious  liquid  extravasation,  as  in  eczema  and  impetigo,  in  excffrk- 
tions  of  all  kinds,  superficial  bumSj  blisters,  chapped  hands,  ?t/w,and 
nipples,  and  profusely  secreting  ulcers.     In  chronic  ophthalmia,  it  hJS 
been  recommended  in  the  form  of  a  collyrium,  made  by  difiRising* 
drachm  of  the  powder  equably  in  three  or  four  fluidounces  of 
mucilaginous  liquid ;  and  the  same  method  of  preparation  has  been 
recommended  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  for  injections  in  gonomhf^ 
and  leucorr/ioea. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  (Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi,  U.  S)  '^ 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  oxide  with  six  parts  of  lard,  ft 
was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  tutty  ointment  {ungueni^ 
tutiae)  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  tutty,  which  is  an  impure 
oxide  of  zinc,  of  uncertain  strength,  formerly  much  used,  but  noW 
nearly  abandoned. 
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VI.  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC— ZiNQ  Chlobidum.  U.S.,  Dub., 
Land. 

The  mode  of  preparing,  and  the  properties  of  this  compound, 
will  be  considered  und(er  the  head  of  escharotics,  to  which  it  belongs 
by  its  most  important  application.  It  is  i^fficient  hereto  state  that 
it  is  a  softy  greenish-white,  translacent  substance,  deliquescent  on 
exposure,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  consistence 
has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  butter  of  zinc. 

It  is  locally  irritant  and  caustic,  and,  in  its  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem, corresponds  with  the  soluble  salts  of  zinc  already  mentioned. 
In  over-doses,  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  producing  nausea,  vomiting, 
gastric  and  intestinal  pains,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  and  great  prostra- 
tion, with  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  convulsions,  and  coma.  An 
instance  of  death  from  it,  in  a  child,  is  on  record. 

Introduced  by  Fapenguth  into  medicine,  it  has  been  occasionally 
used  by  other  practitioners,  particularly  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  scrofula,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  neuralgia.  It  has  no  advantage,  that 
I  can  appreciate,  over  the  sulphate  or  oxide,  while  it  is  more  likely 
to  injure  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain,  to  begin  with. 

Its  local  uses  will  be  more  conveniently  detailed  under  the  escha- 
rotics;  and,  among  thorn,  its  disinfectant  property. 


IV.  BISMUTH. 

BISMUTIIUM.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

As  only  one  preparation  of  bismuth  is  used,  all  that  is  requisite 
to  be  said  of  the  metal  may  be  introduced  under  that  preparation. 

SUBNITRATE  OF  BISMUTH.— BiSMUTllI  SuBNITRAS.  U.S., 

J>ub. — BiSMUTHi.  NiTRAS.  LoTid.  —  BiSMUTHUM  Album.  Ed. 
— White  Oxide  of  Bismuth.  —  Magistery  of  Bis^nuth. 

Origin.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid, 
and  pouring  the  resulting  solution  into  water.  Two  salts  are 
formed;  one  a  supernitrate,  with  great  excess  of  acid,  which  re- 
mains dissolved,  the  other  a  subnitratc,  which  is  thrown  down. 
The  latter  is  the  preparation  in  question. 

Properties.  Subnitratc  of  bismuth  is  a  heavy,  white  powder, 
without  smell  or  taste,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
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dissolved  by  nitric  acid.    It  becomes  grayish  on  exposure  to  ti! 
air,  and  blackens  under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Ordinarily,  when  given  internally,  i! 
oxide  produces  little  observable  eflfect;  and  very  large  quantitK 
have  been  exhibited  with  perfect  impunity.  These  facts  might  Ie» 
to  the  suspicion  that  former  observers  were  mistaken  in  ascribinj 
active  irritant  properties  to  the  medicine.  But  the  apparent  dig* 
crepancy  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  very  feeble  solubility  oi 
the  salt  in  water,  and  to  its  ready  solubility  in  some  of  the  adds. 
Whether,  therefore,  it  shall  prove  nearly  inert,  or  powerfully  irritantj 
may  depend  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  prima 
viae,  capable  of  dissolving  it.  An  instance  of  death  is  recorded, 
which  resulted  from  swallowing  two  drachms  of  the  subnitrate  with 
a  little  cream  of  tartar.  It  produced  the  ordinary  symptoms  oJ 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
as  pain,  vomiting,  purging,  swollen  abdomen,  hiccough,  &c.;  and, 
besides  these,  cramps  and  coldness  in  the  limbs,  intermittent  pulse, 
laborious  breathing,  swelling  of  the  hands  and  face,  suppression  of 
urine,  salivation,  and  delirium.  Some  of  these  symptoms  were 
clearly  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  The  patientj 
who  was  a  man,  died  on  the  ninth  day.  Dissection  showed  marks 
of  inflammation  and  gangrene  throughout  the  alimentary  canal. 
{Christison  on  Poison.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  accompaniment 
of  bi tartrate  of  potassa  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  result* 
by  rendering  the  salt  of  bismuth  more  soluble.  Bismuth  has  not 
been  detected  in  the  urine  of  persons  using  it.  The  efiects  of  the 
medicine  on  the  system  are  quite  equivocal;  but  it  may  probably 
be  ranked  with  the  metallic  tonics  of  the  present  section  more 
safely  than  elsewhere. 

Therapeutic  Apphmtion.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  was  introduce 
into  medicine  by  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  a  peculiar  influence  over  painful  aflections  of  the  stomach, 
either  directly  blunting  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  the 
organ,  or  operating  through  the  nervous  centres.  It  has  been  mora 
especially  recommended  in  gnstralgia^  gastric  spasm^  cardialgia^  and 
pyrosis;  and  has  been  found  also  to  allay  nausea  and  vomiting.  At 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  has  been  very  much  employed ift 
different  forms  of  diarrhoea,  with  great  asserted  advantage.  It  i* 
not  impossible  that  the  small  portion  dissolved  may  operate  as  an 
astringent;  but  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  extraordinary  effects 
claimed  for  it  can  be  explained.    Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  M.Mon- 
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aeret,  it  may  act  bj  being  deposited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane,  and  thus  protecting  it  against  the  irritant  action  of  the 
eontents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Hence,  it  is  recommended  by 
that  practitioner  in  very  large  quantities,  not  less  than  two  or  three 
drachms  in  a  day.  It  has  been  specially  recommended,  as  extra- 
ordinarily efficient,  in  the  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  that  of  enteric  or 
tffknd  fever,  and  the  cknmic  diarrhoea  of  children.  I  can  say  little 
of  the  remedy  from  my  own  experience.  Having  almost  constantly 
failed  with  it  in  the  gastric  affections  in  which  it  was  originally 
noommended,  I  have  long  ceased  to  employ  it.  The  dose,  as  for- 
merly given,  was  too  small.  From  five  to  twenty  grains  may  pro- 
bably be  administered  with  safety,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the 
idnlt  The  caution  should  be  strictly  observed,  not  to  accompany 
its  ose  with  that  of  nitric  acid,  or  indeed  any  other  acid. 


3.  Reconstructive  Mineral  Tonics. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  are  tonic  substances  which 
ester  essentially  into  the  constitution  of  the  system.  The  only 
inedicines  which  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  to  this 
iubdivision  of  the  mineral  tonics,  are  the  preparations  of  iron. 


IRON. 

FERRUM. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  iron  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
Mood;  and  comparatively  recent  researches  have  shown  that  it 
ttifits  exclusively  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of 
^bich  it  forms  an  essential  constituent,  and,  as  is  generally  believed, 
indefinite  proportion.*  Without  it,  the  red  corpuscles  could  not 
^ist,  nor  life  be  supported.  In  what  state  of  combination  it  is 
contained  in  the  colouring  matter,  h^  not  been  ascertained.  It  is 
c^nly  held  by  a  powerful  affinity;  for  it  is  altogether  insensible 
to  the  tests  by  which  iron  can  be  detected  in  all  other  combina- 

*  Aooording  to  M.  Le  Cann,  abont  1  part  of  it  exists  in  4400  of  blood,  and  7  parts 

u  100  of  hematoain.     For  the  blood,  the  proportion  is  necessarilj  variable,  as  that 

^lienutosin  itself  is  variable;  for  the  hematosin,  it  is  fixed,  the  combination  Mng 

^finite.  {Archives  de  Physiol.,  de  Th/rap.,  et  dHyg.  de  Bouchardat,  Oct.  1854,  pp. 

i4iandl47.) 
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tions.    The  probability  is,  that  it  is  united,  in  an  elementary  o»x 
dition,  either  directly  with  the  other  elements  of  the  colourioj 
matter,  or  with  some  peculiar  organic  principle,  having  for  it  ai 
affinity  beyond  that  of  any  other  body  in  nature,  and  capable  oi 
being  overcome,  through  chemical  agency,  only  by  the  destructioa 
of  that  principle.  Hence,  it  may  be  found  either  by  burning  blood, 
in  which  case  it  is  left  in  the  ashes,  or  by  the  instrumentalitj  of 
chlorine,  which  destroys  the  animal  principle  referred  to.  The  part 
which  iron  acts  in  the  economy  is  wholly  unknown.    The  theory  of 
Liebig,  which  supposes  it  to  be  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs 
to  all  parts  of  the  system,  entering  the  respiratory  organs  as  a  pro- 
tocarbonate,  there  becoming  sesquioxidized  with  the  escape  of  Ae 
carbonic  acid,  and  afterwards  carried  away  with  the  arterial  blood 
to  supply  oxygen  to  all  the  functions,  and  be  reconverted  into  the 
protocarbonate,  though  very  beautiful,  has  not  been  authenticated, 
and  at  present  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  a  plausible  conjecturei 
That  iron  is  the  real  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  highly  probable;  nor  did  the  discovery  of  hematosin 
as  a  distinct  principle  serve  in  any  degree  to  invalidate  this  opinion; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  M.  Sanson,  that  hematosin  can  be 
deprived  of  iron  without  losing  its  colour,  the  opinion  mast  be 
abandoned.    Nevertheless,  M.  Le  Canu,  on  repeating  the  process 
of  M.  Sanson,  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same  result;  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  yet  unsettled  point,  whether  iron  is  or  is 
not  the  colouring  principle.  (Quevenne,  Arch,  de  Physiol^  OculSolj 
p.  147.)    That  it  has  the  property,  when  taken  internally,  of  in- 
creasing the  redness  of  the  blood,  is  a  familiar  fact.    A  reference 
to  the  above  physiological  points  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  intro- 
duction to  the  consideration  of  iron  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Whether  metallic  iron  has  any  direct  inflo* 
ence  on  the  system,  is  not  certainly  known;  for,  though  very  decided 
eflFects  follow  its  introduction  into  the  stomach,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  metal  is  oxidized  and  combined  with  an  acid  before  it  operates 
Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  finely  powdered 
metal  may  not  find,  among  the  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice,  tto 
organic  principle  with  which  it  is  combined  in  hematosin,  and, 
uniting  with  this,  enter  into  the  blood  at  once  in  a  state  suitaUe 
for  the  part  it  has  to  play  in  the  formation  of  the  red  oorpusdea. 
This  idea  does  not  by  any  means  preclude  t^at  of  its  absorption, 
and  existence  in  the  serum  in  other  forms  of  combination.  In  fact, 
it  serves  to  explain  the  double  action  of  the  metal ;  that  of  a  tonic 
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in  the  Uood,  like  any  other  abeorbed  medicine  of  the  same  class ; 
and  that  of  a  reconstructiye  agent,  serving  to  increase  the  red  cor- 
pnsdes,  bj  affording  an  essential  constitnent  in  a  dae  state  of  pre- 
paration. 

The  operation  of  the  ehalybeates,  or  preparations  of  iron,  most  be 
considered  in  reference,  yir<£,  to  their  local  effects  upon  the  tissue 
mrith  which  thej  are  primarily  brought  into  contact;  and  secondly^ 
to  their  effects  upon  more  or  less  distant  parts,  or  on  the  system 
generally. 

1.  In  regard  to  their  heal  operaticn^  when  in  any  degree  soluble,  or 
capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  the  reagencies  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  they  act  as  excitants  and  astringents;  the  degree  in  which 
they  produce  such  effects  being  very  different  in  the  different  pre- 
parations^  and  in  some  measure  proportionate  to  their  solubility. 
If  used  in  small  doses,  they  produce  on  the  stomach  only  that  de- 
gree of  excitation  which  is  called  ionic,  increasing  the  appetite,  and 
invigorating  digestion;  while  their  astringent  operation  is  evinced 
by  a  tendency  to  constipation,  and  the  smaller,  dryer,  and  harder 
stools,  which  are  apt  to  follow.  If  carried  too  far,  they  cause  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  weight,  or 
uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
not  unfrequently  griping  pains  and  diarrhcjca.  Some  of  the  soluble 
salts,  as  the  sulphate,  sesquinitrate,  and  chloride,  are  capable  of 
producing  even  dangerous  if  not  fatal  inflammation,  and  thus  acting 
as  irritant  poisons.  The  local  effects  of  the  chalybcates,  applied 
externally,  either  to  the  mucous  surfaces  or  the  skin,  arc  of  the 
same  nature ;  but,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  cuticle  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection, and  the  irritant  influence  is  much  less  felt. 

A  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  use  of  iron,  though  not  a  part 
of  its  physiological  operation,  is  the  black  colour  of  the  stools 
which  almost  invariably  attends  it.  This  is  caused  probably  in  part 
by  the  combination  of  the  sesquioxide  with  the  tannic  acid  oflcn 
contained  in  the  food,  as  in  tea  and  coffee  for  example,  and  in  part 
by  the  formation  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  through  the  reagency  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  bowels,  or  one  of  the  soluble  sulphu- 
rets.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important;  as  otherwise  wrong 
inferences  might  be  drawn  from  the  colour  of  the  stools,  and  lead 
to  improper  practice.  Instances  of  tliis  I  have  myself  witnessed. 
Not  unfrequently  also  the  preparations  blacken  the  tongue,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  the  simultaneous  use  of  astringent  substances; 
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and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  appe&ranca  with  ibfl 
blackness  of  tongue  resulting  from  diseaae. 

2.  The  efftcls  upon  Iht  system,  or  on  parts  more  or  less  roniota 
from  the  surface,  arc  next  to  be  considered.  These  depend  npoi 
the  absorption  of  the  iron,  and  are  usually  not  exhibited  untU  s 
coDsidernble  time  after  its  introduction  into  the  system.  That  iroa 
is  absorbed  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments.  Tiedemana 
and  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  tnescnterie 
and  portal  veins  of  a  horse,  to  which  they  had  six  hours  proviooaly 
given  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  M.  Quevenue  has  ehown  that, 
if  iron  passes  with  the  urine  at  all  in  the  normal  state,  it  is  in  ex* 
tremely  small  proportion;  and  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ferniginoai 
preparations  for  a  short  time,  the  quantity,  though  still  very  small,  if  - 
appreciably  increased;  proving  that,  while  the  kidneys  are  nottho 
avenue  by  which  the  metal  is  mainly  eliminated  from  the  system,  il 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  order  to  produce  the  slight  increase  olv 
served.'  {Archives  de  Phijsiol.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  104.)  It  is  said  alsu  to 
have  been  found  in  the  milk,  perspiration,  and  bile.  In  what  state  it 
enters  the  blood  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  part  at 
least,  it  does  so,  as  before  stated,  in  union  with  an  organic  principle^ 
and  that,  in  this  condition,  it  contributes  directly  tg  the  constructioo 
of  the  red  corpuscle.  Another  portion  may  circulate  in  the  senini 
in  other  soluble  forms,  and  simply  act  as  a  tonic  and  perhaps  astrin- 
gent upon  the  tissues. 

After  iron  has  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  for  i 
few  days,  often  in  less  than  a  week,  its  etli^ts  on  the  system  may 
be  seen  in  an  increased  redness  of  the  complexion,  the  lips,  and  tb« 
tongue,  a  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  and  a  general  exaltation  of  the  • 
organic  functions.  These  results  proceed  from  a  greater  richoeM 
of  the  blood,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  in-  ■ 
creased.  If  the  use  of  the  medicine  bo  continued,  a  plethoric  con* 
dition  may  be  induced,  indicated  by  fulness  or  dull  pains  in  tha 
head,  sluggishness  of  mind,  a  full  strong  pulse,  increased  heat,  aoct 
a  heightened  colour  of  the  surface.  It  is  said  that  pustules  of  ocns 
are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  breast,  and  back.  This  is  a  morbid 
condition,  predisposing  to  active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  pro- 
bably inHammatton.  Hence  the  danger  of  an  excessive  and  long 
continued  use  of  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  against  which  tkej^ 
■who  frequent  watering  places  should  be  placed  upon  their  guai^ 
These  efi'ects  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  rank  iron  among  medicines 
which  are  puisououa  to  the  constitution.     They  are  but  an  exaJtSr 
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tion  of  the  healthj  powers  and  functions,  such  as  may  result  from 
an  abuse  of  food  and  other  agents  essential  to  life.  The  only  mode 
in  which  any  of  the  preparations  of  iron  can  become  poisonous,  is, 
as  before  mentioned,  by  irritating  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Therapeutic  AppluxUian.  Iron  has  been  immemorially  employed  in 
medicine.  It  has  two  modes  of  therapeutic  action;  one,  by  a  gentle 
excitement  of  the  functions,  and  a  somewhat  constricting  effect  on 
the  tissues,  evinced  in  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  directly  applied, 
whether  external  or  internal,  and  in  distant  organs  or  the  system 
generally,  through  which  it  circulates  in  the  serum  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  o(^er,  as  a  reconstructive  agent,  by  affording  the  material  and 
the  influence  necessary  for  the  production  of  new  blood-corpuscles, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  may  have  been  lost.  In  the 
first  method,  it  operates  as  ordinary  tonics  possessing  some  astrin- 
gent power;  in  the  second  its  influence  is  quite  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic, unless,  as  some  assert,  it  may  be  imitated  by  manganese. 
Some  therapeutists  believe  that  this  reconstructive  operation  is 
essentially  and  purely  tonic;  that  is,  that  the  iron  taken  as  a  medi- 
cine acts  simply  by  a  gentle  exaltation  of  all  the  blood-making 
functions,  enabling  them  to  form  the  red  corpuscles  more  abund- 
antly, not  by  furnishing  the  material,  but  by  increasing  their  power 
of  assimilating  nutriment.  Others,  again,  think  that  it  acts  simply 
by  furnishing  an  essential  constituent  of  the  corpuscles,  and  that  in 
fiict  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  article  of  food.  It  is  probable  that 
the  truth  embraces  both  these  opinions ;  and  that  the  chalybeates, 
in  augmenting  the  red  corpuscles,  really  stimulate  the  functions, 
while  they  render  the  material  more  accessible,  and  furnish  it  in  a 
state  more  readily  to  be  acted  on,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  ordinary 
diet.  In  referring  to  the  several  diseases  in  which  iron  is  used,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  two  methods  of  operating  here  de- 
scribed in  view,  though  they  are  often  conjoined  in  the  same  dis- 
ease. 

1.  As  a  mere  tontc,  iron  is  much  and  very  advantageously  used 
in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  Connected  with  laxatives  and 
aromatics,  it  is  among  the  most  useful  remedies  in  dyspepsia^  and  its 
associated  and  dependent  affections.  When  no  effect  on  the  system  at 
large  is  required,  and  the  indication  is  simply  to  stimulate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  prim®  vise,  one  of  the  soluble  prepara- 
tions should  be  preferably  selected.  Unless  the  medicine  is  given 
too  largely,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  constipation;  and  hence  the 
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and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confouDd  thia  appearance  wiib  tht 
bUckness  of  tongue  resulting  from  dieeaae. 

2.  The  ejfitds  upon  the  sys(evi,  or  on  parts  more  or  less  romoM 
from  the  aurlace,  are  next  to  be  considered.  These  depend  npoa 
the  absorption  of  the  iron,  and  are  usually  not  cxhibite<l  until  t 
considerable  time  after  its  introduction  iolo  the  system.  That  ii 
ia  absorbed  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments.  TieiWmani 
and  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteria 
and  portal  veins  of  a  horse,  to  which  they  had  six  hours  previouidjr 
given  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  M.  Quevenne  has  shown  tlia^ 
if  iron  passes  with  the  urine  at  all  in  the  normal  state,  it  is  in 
tremely  small  proportion;  and  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ferruginoiM' 
preparations  for  a  short  time,  the  quantity,  though  still  very  small,  ir 
appreciably  increased;  proving  that,  while  the  kidneys  are  not  ih*. 
avenue  by  which  the  metal  is  maioly  eliminated  from  the  system,  ft, 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  order  to  produce  the  slight  increase  ol 
served.-  {Archives  de  Phi/suil.,  Oct,  18o4,  p.  104.)  It  is  said  also  W 
have  been  found  in  the  milk,  perspiration,  and  bile.  In  what  stau  i| 
enters  the  blood  is  uncertain;  butit  is  highly  probable  that,  in  partali 
least,  it  does  so,  as  before  stated,  in  union  with  an  organic  principle^ 
and  that,  in  this  condition,  it  contributes  directly  U)  the  constructioo 
of  the  red  corpuscle.  Another  portion  may  circulate  in  the  aerufl 
in  other  soluble  forms,  and  simply  act  as  a  tonic  and  perhaps  astria< 
gent  upon  the  tissues. 

After  iron  has  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  for  4 
few  days,  often  in  less  than  a  week,  its  eflects  on  the  system  m^ 
be  seen  in  an  increased  redness  of  the  complexion,  the  lips-,  and  thi 
tongue,  a  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  and  a  general  exaltation  of  tbn 
organic  functions.  These  results  proceed  from  a  greater  richnei 
of  the  blood,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  in 
creased.  If  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  continued,  a  plethoric  co« 
dition  may  be  induced,  indicated  by  fulness  or  dull  pains  in  tbi 
head,  sluggishness  of  mind,  a  full  strong  pulse,  increased  heat,  antl 
a  heightened  colour  of  the  surface.  It  is  said  that  pustules  of  seal 
are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  breast,  and  back.  This  ia  a  morln^ 
condition,  predisposing  to  active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  pro 
bably  inflammation.  Hence  the  danger  of  an  excessive  and  loii( 
continued  use  of  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  against  which  the^ 
who  frequent  watering  places  should  be  placed  upon  their  guai^j 
These  efiects  are  scarcely  suflicient  to  rank  iron  among  medicincq 
which  are  poisonous  to  the  constitution.     They  are  but  an  exalts 
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tion  of  the  healthj  powers  and  functions,  such  as  may  result  from 
an  abuse  of  food  and  other  agents  essential  to  life.  The  only  mode 
in  which  any  of  the  preparations  of  iron  can  become  poisonous,  is, 
as  before  mentioned,  by  irritating  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Therapeutic  Applicatwn.  Iron  has  been  immemorially  employed  in 
medicine.  It  has  two  modes  of  therapeutic  action;  one,  by  a  gentle 
excitement  of  the  functions,  and  a  somewhat  constricting  effect  on 
the  tissues,  eyinced  in  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  directly  applied, 
whether  external  or  internal,  and  in  distant  organs  or  the  system 
generally,  through  which  it  circulates  in  the  serum  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  o^er,  as  a  reconstructive  agent,  by  affording  the  material  and 
the  influence  necessary  for  the  production  of  new  blood-corpuscles, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  may  have  been  lost  In  the 
first  method,  it  operates  as  ordinary  tonics  possessing  some  astrin* 
gent  power;  in  the  second  its  influence  is  quite  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic, unless,  as  some  assert,  it  may  be  imitated  by  manganese. 
Some  therapeutists  believe  that  this  reconstructive  operation  is 
essentially  and  purely  tonic;  that  is,  that  the  iron  taken  as  a  medi- 
cine acts  simply  by  a  gentle  exaltation  of  all  the  blood-making 
functions,  enabling  them  to  form  the  red  corpuscles  more  abund- 
antly, not  by  furnishing  the  material,  but  by  increasing  their  power 
of  assimilating  nutriment.  Others,  again,  think  that  it  acts  simply 
by  furnishing  an  essential  constituent  of  the  corpuscles,  and  that  in 
hci  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  article  of  food.  It  is  probable  that 
the  truth  embraces  both  these  opinions;  and  that  the  chalybeates, 
in  augmenting  the  red  corpuscles,  really  stimulate  the  functions, 
while  they  render  the  material  more  accessible,  and  furnish  it  in  a 
state  more  readily  to  be  acted  on,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  ordinary 
diet.  In  referring  to  the  several  diseases  in  which  iron  is  used,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  two  methods  of  o[>erating  here  de- 
scribed in  view,  though  they  are  often  conjoined  in  the  same  dis- 


1.  As  a  mere  toniCj  iron  is  much  and  very  advantageously  used 
in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  Connected  with  laxatives  and 
aromatics,  it  is  among  the  most  useful  remedies  in  dyspepsia^  and  its 
associated  and  dependent  affections.  When  no  effect  on  the  system  at 
large  is  required,  and  the  indication  is  simply  to  stimulate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  primao  vias,  one  of  the  soluble  prepara- 
tions should  be  preferably  selected.  Unless  the  medicine  is  given 
too  largely,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  constipation;  and  hence  the 
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propriety  of  admin isteriog  laxatives  at  the  ("anie  time.     Sltoi 
iiTitation  of  stomach  or  boweJs  be  induced,  the  inference  is  that  too. 
much  has  been  given,  and  the  dose  should  be  dimiaished  wilhin  ll 
irritating  point.    Not  unfrequently,  in  these  cases,  the  chalyl 
is  associated  with  one  of  the  siinple  bitters,  as  well  as  with  a  h 
live  and  aromatic ;  and  these  may  be  combined,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
powder,  infusion,  or  tincture,  to  suit  the  i>articular  aeceautioi  ot 
the  case. 

The  astringena/  of  the  preparations  of  iron  renders  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  tonic  property,  advantageous  also  in  chrorm  diar- 
rhfjea  attended  with  relaxation  of  the  mucous  tissue.  The  salin* 
preparations  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  sulphal^, 
and  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  the  latter  of  which  was  introdut 
into  use  chieQy  for  its  supposed  efficacy  in  this  complaint.  Grei^J 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  in  irritating  doses ;  asd  tl 
may  often  be  usefntly  associated  with  opium,  or  one  of  its  prepar, 
rations.  • 

Passive  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  sometintei 
beneticially  treated  with  the  chalybeates.  To  the  active  hemor 
rhagea  from  these  parts  they  are  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of 
their  excitant  property.  Even  in  the  passive  kinds,  they  should 
not  be  trusted  to  exclusively  in  threateningcases;  their  astringeney 
being  too  feeble ;  and  at  best  they  are  usually  prescribed  rather  to 
meet  some  coexisting  indication,  than  simply  as  hemostatics. 

Through  the  circulation  they  are  supposed  to  operate  beneBciallj  i' 
as  tonics  and  astringents  in  passive  hemorrhages,  and  various-ex^ 
ceseive  secretions,  as  in  htemoplysia,  menorrhagia,  hwmattiria,  bnt^ 
chffrrhcea,  liucorrhcea,  sjKmialorrhtea,  &c. ;  but,  though  they  are  often 
useful  in  these  affections,  it  is  probably  more  by  their  inSuenoe 
upon  the  blood  than  their  direct  action  on  the  tissues.  They  should 
never  he  exhibited  when  the  complaint  is  associated  with  a  ple- 
thoric condition  of  the  circulation,  and  a  sound  state  of  the  blood. 

General  (kbility^  independently  of  any  special  deficiency  of  blood, 
adords  an  indication  for  the  use  of  iron  as  a  tonic.  But  discrimi- 
nation is  necessary.  To  the  cure  of  acute  debility,  such  as  occurs 
in  low  fevers,  the  chalybeates  are  quite  inadequate ;  operating  bolfc;  \ 
too  slowly  and  too  gently  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  The  pp»-J 
parations  of  Peruvian  bark  and  serpentaria  among  the  tonics,  ten 
much  more  effectual  here.  But  in  the  chronic  weakness  resulting 
from  deficient  food,  enfeebled  digestion,  the  depressing  emotions, 
previous  disease,  kc,  they  act  beneficially  by  gently  stimulating- 
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the  organic  fonotions  through  the  circulation ;  and  when  with  the 
debility  is  connected  a  special  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  as  in  scro- 
fula, and  yarious  nameless  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system,  their 
astringency  gives  them  additional  efficacy.  But  the  conditions  of 
debility  in  which  they  are  indicated,  in  reference  to  their  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  are  almost  always  associated  with  a  defective 
or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  in  which  their  reconstructive  power 
is  wanted;  so  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  several 
afEbctions  under  that  head. 

2,  Am  a  reoomtnictive  ageni^  iron  is  used  whenever  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  relatively  deficient ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  all  instances 
of  impoverished  blood.    This  condition  of  the  blood  has  received 
the  not  altogether  appropriate  name  of  ansamia.    In  women  it  is 
ofien  called  chlorosis.    Some  authors  make  a  distinction  between 
these  afifections.    I  have  been  able  to  discover  none  that  is  essen- 
tial.   In  the  female,  chlorosis  sometimes  comes  on  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  possibly  from  some  derangement  of  the  assimi- 
lative functions  essentially  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sex;  but  it  is  also  frequently  produced  in  them,  as  well  as  in  males, 
from  obvious  causes ;  and  there  is  no  difference  that  I  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  in  the  results.    The  symptoms  are  the  same,  the 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  same ;  and  the  obscurity  of  the  cause  in 
certain  instances  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  a  distinct 
character  in  the  affection.    The  varieties  under  which  anasmia 
appears  are  almost  infinite.    Sometimes  it  is  a  pure,  original,  idio- 
pathic affection ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with 
other  diseases,  as  their  effect,  their  cause,  or  a  coincident  effect  of 
the  same  cause.    In  whatever  shape  it  may  appear ;  so  far  as  the 
ansemia  itself  is  concerned,  iron  is  indicated.    It  may  not  always 
succeed;  but  it  should  always  be  tried  when  it  is  desirable  to  cor- 
rect the  aneemia.    Not  impossibly,  this  condition  of  the  blood  may 
sometimes  be  intended  as  a  safeguard  against  other  affections,  per- 
haps of  a  hemorrhagic,  perhaps  of  an  inflammatory  character;  and 
to  correct  it  may  involve  the  patient  in  the  risk  of  mischief  greater 
than  the  evils  of  ansDmia  itself.    In  such  cases,  caution  should  bo 
observed,  in  the  use  of  the  chalybeates,  not  to  carry  them  too  far; 
but  to  endeavour  as  nearly  as  possible  to  preserve  a  due  balance, 
so  that  the  aims  of  nature  may  be  eftected,  without  incurring 
danger  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Simple  ansemia  from  the  loss  of  blood,  excessive  secretion,  de- 
fective supply  of  food,  or  inefficient  assimilation,  is  a  very  common 
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propriety  of  adminiateriag  laxatives  at  the  pame  time.  Sltnuld 
irritatioD  of  stomacli  or  bowels  be  induced,  the  inference  is  tballoo 
much  has  been  given,  and  the  doso  should  be  diminished  wiihto  ibe 
irritating  point.  Not  unfrequently,  in  these  cases,  the  chalybeata 
is  associated  with  one  of  the  simple  bitters,  as  well  as  with  a  \xxt, 
tive  and  aromatic;  and  these  may  be  combined,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
powder,  infusion,  or  tincture,  to  suit  the  particular  necenitioi  «( 
the  case. 

The  astringency  of  the  preparations  of  iron  renders  them,  in  oow 
nexion  with  their  tonic  property,  advantageous  also  in  chronic  dioT' 
rhcea  attended  with  relaxation  of  the  mucous  tissue.  The  saliot 
preparations  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  siilphatt^ 
and  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  the  latter  of  which  was  introdaool, 
into  use  chiefly  for  its  supposed  eflicacy  in  this  complaint.  Qrett 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  in  irritating  doses;  and  timft 
may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  opium,  or  one  of  its  prepa>i 
rations.  '■• 

Passive  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  ia  aometiDMi 
beneficially  treated  with  the  chalybeates.  To  the  active  bemo^ 
rhages  from  these  parts  they  are  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of 
their  excitant  property.  Even  in  the  passive  kinds,  they  should 
not  be  trusted  to  exclusively  in  threatening  cases;  their  astringency 
being  too  feeble;  and  at  best  they  are  usually  prescribed  rather  to 
meet  some  coexisting  indication,  than  simply  as  faeemoatatice. 

Through  the  circulation  they  are  supposed  to  operate  benefidaUii^ 
as  tonics  and  aatringenta  in  passive  hemorrhages,  and  various-allk' 
cessive  secretions,  as  in  ksemoplysis,  menorrhaijia,  htemntuna, 
chorrhcea,  hvcorrhcea,  spermatorrhcea,  kc. ;  but,  though  they  are  ofM 
■useful  in  these  affections,  it  is  probably  more  by  their  influem 
upon  the  blood  than  their  directactiou  on  the  tissues.  They  shoal 
never  be  exhibited  when  the  complaint  is  associated  with  &  pi 
thoric  condition  of  the  circulation,  and  a  sound  state  of  the  bloo4t 

General  debility,  independently  of  any  special  deficiency  of  hlooi^ 
afCbrds  an  indication  for  the  use  of  iron  as  a  tonic.  But  discrin) 
nation  is  necessary.  To  the  cure  of  acute  debility,  such  as  occal 
in  low  fevers,  the  chalybeates  are  quite  inadequate ;  operating 
too  slowly  and  too  gently  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  The  prth 
panitions  of  Peruvion  bark  and  serpentaria  among  the  tonics,  ai 
much  more  effectual  here.  But  in  the  chronic  weakness  resultia 
from  deficient  food,  enfeebled  digestion,  the  depressing  emotion^' 
previous  disease,  Ac,  they  act  beneficiiilly  by  gently  slimntatii^ 
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tbe  organio  funotions  tliroagh  the  circulation ;  and  when  with  the 
debilkj  is  oonnected  a  special  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  as  in  scro- 
fula, and  various  nameless  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system,  their 
astringencj  gives  them  additional  efficacy.  But  the  conditions  of 
debility  in  which  they  are  indicated,  in  reference  to  their  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  are  almost  always  associated  with  a  defective 
or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  in  which  their  reconstructive  power 
is  wanted;  so  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  several 
afEecdons  under  that  head. 

2.  Am  a  reoomtrueUve  ageni^  iron  is  used  whenever  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  relatively  deficient ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  all  instances 
of  impoverished  blood.    This  condition  of  the  blood  has  received 
the  not  altogether  appropriate  name  of  anaemia.    In  women  it  is 
often  called  chlorosis.    Some  authors  make  a  distinction  between 
these  aflfections.    I  have  been  able  to  discover  none  that  is  essen- 
tial.   In  the  female,  chlorosis  sometimes  comes  on  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  possibly  from  some  derangement  of  the  assimi- 
lative functions  essentially  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sex;  but  it  is  also  frequently  produced  in  them,  as  well  as  in  males, 
from  obvious  causes ;  and  there  is  no  difference  that  I  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  in  the  results.    The  symptoms  are  the  same,  the 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  same;  and  the  obscurity  of  the  cause  in 
certain  instances  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  a  distinct 
character  in  the  affection.    The  varieties  under  which  anoBmia 
appears  are  almost  infinite.    Sometimes  it  is  a  pure,  original,  idio- 
pathic affection ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with 
other  diseases,  as  their  effect,  their  cause,  or  a  coincident  effect  of 
the  same  cause.    In  whatever  shape  it  may  appear ;  so  far  as  the 
anaemia  itself  is  concerned,  iron  is  indicated.    It  may  not  always 
succeed ;  but  it  should  always  be  tried  when  it  is  desirable  to  cor- 
rect the  anaemia.    Not  impossibly,  this  condition  of  the  blood  may 
sometimes  be  intended  as  a  safeguard  against  other  affections,  per- 
haps of  a  hemorrhagic,  perhaps  of  an  inflammatory  character ;  and 
to  correct  it  may  involve  the  patient  in  the  risk  of  mischief  greater 
than  the  evils  of  anaemia  itself.    In  such  cases,  caution  should  be 
observed,  in  the  use  of  the  chalybeates,  not  to  carry  them  too  far; 
but  to  endeavour  as  nearly  as  possible  to  preserve  a  due  balance, 
so  that  the  aims  of  nature  may  be   eftected,  without  incurring 
danger  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Simple  anmmia  from  the  loss  of  blood,  excessive  secretion,  de- 
fective supply  of  food,  or  inefficient  assimilation,  is  a  very  common 
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affection,  an^  in  general  easily  recogniznble  by  the  palenont  of  ihe 
face,  lips,  and  tongue.  For  its  characteristiu  symptoms,  the  rca/lirr 
is  referred  to  worka  on  the  practice  of  mediciQo.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  having  a  specid  therapeutic  bearing,  that,  im 
of  the  depressed  state  of  the  various  PuuctionB,  which  might,  d  prion^ 
have  been  anticipated,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  ni^ 
much  and  very  prominent  distnrbanco  of  them,  even  more  so  tbu 
in  the  opposite  condition  of  the  blood.  A  frequent  pulse,  palpitfr' 
tion  of  the  heart,  panting  reapiralion,  and  varied  nervous  agitatioi^ 
are  often  striking  phenomena;  audit  isof  the  utmost  importanoe  not 
to  mistake  these,  as  they  were  formerly  often  mistaken,  for 
dencesof  an  over-excitement  requiring  depletory  treatment.  Tbcn 
are  too,  very  generally,  especially  in  females,  bellows  murmurs  ia 
the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  to  be  heard  by  pressing  the 
or  the  stethoscope  upon  them,  which  might  lead  an  inoutioi 
observer  to  suspect  the  existence  of  organic  cardiac  disease, 
times,  when  the  disease  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  the  characteni 
paleness  of  the  cheeks  may  be  wanting,  and  there  may  even  be  il 
the  female  something  of  the  rose  yet  remaining.  In  this  conditioR, 
those  apparent  anomalies  above  referred  to,  the  palpitations,  the 
pantings,  the  hysterical  disorders,  and  especially  the  cardiac  and 
vascular  murmurs,  Irecome  diagnostic  syraptoma,  by  whicb  the 
nature  of  the  ca.se  may  ofVen  be  determined.  In  all  these  cases  of 
anaemia,  iron  is  the  great  remedy;  and,  were  it  of  no  other  use  as 
a  medicine,  it  would,  from  the  possession  of  its  exlraordioarjr 
power  over  this  complaint,  be  of  inestimable  value.  Not  only  ts  ibc 
ansemiawith  its  immediate  symptoms  corrected;  but  evils  of  great 
magnitude,  which  are  apt  to  flow  from  a  perseverance  of  the  aficc- 
tion,  such  as  dropsy,  sterility,  organic  heart  affection,  and  ollimale 
death  from  the  unresisted  attacks  of  other  diseases,  are  preveated. 
A  sufficient  dose  of  the  chalybeate,  repeated  three  times  a  day, 
and  continued  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  will  very  generally  cure  the 
complaint  entirely.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the  colour 
will  begin  to  return  to  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  pulse  to  aoquirs 
more  stability,  the  appetite  and  digestive  function  to  improve; 
the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  will  advance  regularly;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  specified,  a  wan,  wasted,  and  desponding  girl, 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  quite  incapacitated  for 
the  performance  of  any  active  duty,  will  have  been  converted  into 
a  cheerful,  rosy,  plump,  and  vigorous  young  woman,  full  of  energy 
and  bopc,  and  prepared  to  enter  zealously  upon  the  duties  of  b«r 
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sti^ion.  This  change  has  been  elTected  merely  by  restoring  the 
healthy  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  blood.  The  remedy 
should  be  omitted  when  the  cure  is  effected,  for  fear  of  inducing 
plethora.  The  only  caution  necessary  is  that  an  observant  eye 
should  be  upon  the  individual  for  some  months ;  and,  upon  the 
least  sign  of  a  return  of  the  symptoms,  the  chalybeates  should  be 
again  recurred  to. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  anmnia,  different  in  its  origin  from 
the  preceding,  in  which  iron  is  scarcely  less  effectual.  I  allude  to 
that  condition  of  system  often  lefl  behind  by  miasmatic  fevers,  cha- 
racterized by  a  sallow  paleness  of  the  surface,  general  languor  and 
weakness,  mental  depression,  feeble  digestion,  and  often  more  or 
less  dropsical  effusion,  sometimes  only  anasarcous,  but  sometimes 
also  in  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities  at  the  same  time.  'J'here 
may  or  may  not  be  attendant  disease  of  the  viscera.  I  believe  this 
condition  to  be  a  pure  anromia,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  by  the  miasmatic  poison ;  the  yel- 
lowness being  attributable  to  a  changed  condition  of  the  liberated 
hematoain.  The  same  condition  often  follows  yellow  fever,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  cause.  It  is  delightful  to  soe  how  rapidly  this 
condition,  serious  if  not  relieved,  will  yield  to  the  conjoined  use  of 
iron  and  quinia.  Slight  cases  will  often  get  well  in  a  week  or  two, 
the  worst  generally  within  two  months.  When  there  is  consider- 
able dropsy,  however,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  to  the  amount  of  an 
ounce,  taken  through  the  day,  should  be  associateil  with  the  other 
medicines. 

In  a  large  number  of  diseases,  iron  is  given  with  a  view  mainly 
to  the  correction  of  the  antemia  with  which  they  are  a.ssoGiated: 
The  following  list  embraces  most  of  them.  When,  in  any  one  of 
them,  there  is  an  additional  indic((tion  for  the  use  of  the  medicine, 
the  fact  is  mentioned. 

Scrofulous  affections  are  often  attended  with  a  jiovcrty  of  the  blood 
which  serves  to  sustain  the  diathesis,  and  ajrgravate  the  complaint. 
But  there  is  often  also  a  relaxation  of  the  tissues  in  these  affections, 
which  calls  for  a  joint  tonic  and  astringent  action  in  the  reruedy. 
Iron  answers  both  indications;  and  is  very  often,  therefore,  given 
in  the  different  forms  of  scrofula.  It  has,  however,  no  specific  in- 
lluence  over  the  disease,  and  is  used  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  the 
alterative  reme<lies,  such  as  iodine  and  cod-liver  oil.  TIk^  iodiile  of 
in.»n  is  generally  preferred,  on  the  presumption  that  the  cflocts  of 
the  iodine  may  be  obtained  along  with  those  of  the  chalyboato. 
VOU  I.— 28 
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and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  appearance  with  tl^^ 
blackness  of  tongue  resulting  from  disease. 

2.  The  effects  upon  the  system^  or  on  parts  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  surface,  are  next  to  be  considered.    These  depend  upon 
the  absorption  of  the  iron,  and  are  usually  not  exhibited  until  a 
considerable  time  after  its  introduction  into  the  system.    That  iron 
is  absorbed  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments.   Tiedemaoo 
and  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
and  portal  veins  of  a  horse,  to  which  they  had  six  hours  previoiwly 
given  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.    M.  Quevenne  has  shown  that, 
if  iron  passes  with  the  urine  at  all  in  the  normal  state,  it  is  in  ex- 
tremely small  proportion;  and  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ferruginous 
preparations  for  a  short  time,  the  quantity,  though  still  very  small,  is 
appreciably  increased;  proving  that,  while  the  kidneys  are  not  the 
avenue  by  which  the  metal  is  mainly  eliminated  from  the  system,  it 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  order  to  produce  the  slight  increase  ob- 
served.x  {Archives  de  Physiol.^  Oct.  1854,  p.  104.)    It  is  said  also  to 
have  been  found  in  the  milk,  perspiration,  and  bile.  In  what  state  it 
enters  the  blood  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  part  at 
least,  it  does  so,  as  before  stated,  in  union  with  an  organic  princifde, 
and  that,  in  this  condition,  it  contributes  directly  tQ  the  constroction 
of  the  red  corpuscle.    Another  portion  may  circulate  in  the  serum 
in  other  soluble  forms,  and  simply  act  as  a  tonic  and  perhaps  astrin- 
gent upon  the  tissues. 

After  iron  has  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses  for  a  ' 
few  days,  often  in  less  than  a  week,  its  effects  on  the  system  ma/ 
be  seen  in  an  increased  redness  of  the  complexion,  the  lips,  and  the 
tongue,  a  fuller  and  stronger  pulse,  and  a  general  exaltation  of  the 
organic  functions.  These  results  proceed  from  a  greater  richness 
of  the  blood,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  in- 
creased. K  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  continued,  a  plethoric  con- 
dition may  be  induced,  indicated  by  fulness  or  dull  pains  in  the 
head,  sluggishness  of  mind,  a  full  strong  pulse,  increased  heat,  and 
a  heightened  colour  of  the  surface.  It  is  said  that  pustules  of  acne 
are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  breast,  and  back.  This  is  a  morbid 
condition,  predisposing  to  active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  and  pro* 
bably  inflammation.  Hence  the  danger  of  an  excessive  and  long 
continued  use  of  the  natural  chalybeate  waters,  against  which  the/ 
who  frequent  watering  places  should  be  placed  upon  their  guard. 
These  effects  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  rank  iron  among  medicines 
which  are  poisonous  to  the  constitution.     They  are  but  an  exalta- 
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lion  of  the  healthy  powers  and  functions,  such  as  may  result  from 

au  abuse  of  food  and  other  agents  essential  to  life.    The  only  mode 

in  which  any  of  the  preparations  of  iron  can  become  poisonous,  is, 

as  before  mentioned,  by  irritating  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and 

bowels. 

0 

Therapetitic  Application,  Iron  has  been  immemorially  employed  in 
medicine.  It  has  two  modes  of  therapeutic  action;  one,  by  a  gentle 
excitement  of  the  functions,  and  a  somewhat  constricting  eflect  on 
the  tissues,  eyinced  in  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  directly  applied, 
whether  external  or  internal,  and  in  distant  organs  or  the  system 
generally,  through  which  it  circulates  in  the  serum  of  the  blood ; 
tnd  the  o^er,  as  a  reconstructive  agent,  by  affordi  ng  the  material  and 
the  influence  necessary  for  the  production  of  new  blood-corpuscles, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  may  have  been  lost.  In  the 
first  method,  it  operates  as  ordinary  tonics  possessing  some  astrin^^ 
gent  power;  in  the  second  its  influence  is  quite  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic, unless,  as  some  assert,  it  may  be  imitated  by  manganese. 
Some  therapeutists  believe  that  this  reconstructive  operation  is 
essentially  and  purely  tonic;  that  is,  that  the  iron  taken  as  a  medi- 
cine acts  simply  by  a  gentle  exaltation  of  all  the  blood-making 
fiuictions,  enabling  them  to  form  the  red  corpuscles  more  abund- 
AQtlj,  not  by  furnishing  the  material,  but  by  increasing  their  power 
of  assimilating  nutriment.  Others,  again,  think  that  it  acts  simply 
1>J  furnishing  an  essential  constituent  of  the  corpuscles,  and  that  in 
&ct  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  article  of  food.  It  is  probable  that 
^  truth  embraces  both  these  opinions ;  and  that  the  chalybeates, 
Ui  augmenting  the  red  corpuscles,  really  stimulate  the  functions, 
while  they  render  the  material  more  accessible,  and  furnish  it  in  a 
state  more  readily  to  be  acted  on,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  ordinary 
^t  In  referring  to  the  several  diseases  in  which  iron  is  used,  I 
^  endeavour  to  keep  the  two  methods  of  operating  here  de- 
fied in  view,  though  they  are  often  conjoined  in  the  same  dis- 
eue. 

1.  As  a  mere  tonic,  iron  is  much  and  very  advantageously  used 
in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  Connected  with  laxatives  and 
sromatics,  it  is  among  the  most  useful  remedies  in  dyspepsia,  and  its 
•  ^itmated  and  dependent  affectiai^s.  When  no  effect  on  the  system  at 
Iwge  is  required,  and  the  indication  is  simply  to  stimulate  the 
Diuooas  membrane  of  the  primae  vise,  one  of  the  soluble  prepara- 
tions should  be  preferably  selected.  Unless  the  medicine  is  given 
too  largely,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  constipation;  and  hence  the 
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propriety  of  administering  laxatives  at  the  same  tinae.  Shoa 
irritation  of  stomach  or  bowels  be  induced,  the  inference  is  thattc 
much  has  been  given,  and  the  dose  should  be  diminished  within  tl 
irritating  point.  Not  unfrequently,  in  these  cases,  the  chalybea 
is  associated  with  one  of  the  simple  bitters,  as  well  as  with  a  lax 
tive  and  aromatic;  and  these  may  be  combined,  in  the  form  of  pij 
powder,  infusion,  or  tincture,  to  suit  the  particular  necessitieB  c 
the  case. 

The  astrinffency  of  the  preparations  of  iron  renders  them,  in  OOO' 
nexion  with  their  tonic  property,  advantageous  also  in  chronic  &r 
rhosa  attended  with  relaxation  of  the  mucous  tissue.  The  saline 
preparations  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  sulphate^ 
and  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  the  latter  of  which  was  introdooed 
into  use  chiefly  for  its  supposed  efficacy  in  this  complaint.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  in  irritating  doses ;  and  thef 
may  often  be  usefully  associated  with  opium,  or  one  of  its  prepar 
rations. 

Passive  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  sometimei 
beneficially  treated  with  the  chalybeates.  To  the  active  hemo^ 
rhages  from  these  parts  they  are  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of 
their  excitant  property.  Even  in  the  passive  kinds,  they  shoaU 
not  be  trusted  to  exclusively  in  threatening  cases;  their  astringesqr 
being  too  feeble;  and  at  best  they  are  usually  prescribed  rather  to 
meet  some  coexisting  indication,  than  simply  as  haemostatics. 

Through  the  circulation  they  are  supposed  to  operate  beneficially 
as  tonics  and  astringents  in  passive  hemorrhages,  and  variouaes- 
cessive  secretions,  as  in  heemoptysis^  monorrhagia^  ha^maturia^  Jrt** 
chorrhoea^  leucorrhoea,  spermatorrhoea^  &c. ;  but,  though  they  are  oft» 
useful  in  these  aflfections,  it  is  probably  more  by  their  influead 
upon  the  blood  than  their  direct  action  on  the  tissues.  They  shoali 
never  be  exhibited  when  the  complaint  is  associated  with  a  pi** 
thoric  condition  of  the  circulation,  and  a  sound  state  of  the  blooi 

General  debility^  independently  of  any  special  deficiency  of  blooii 
affords  an  indication  for  the  use  of  iron  as  a  tonic.  But  discrimi' 
nation  is  necessary.  To  the  cure  of  acute  debility,  such  as  oociui 
in  low  fevers,  the  chalybeates  are  quite  inadequate;  operating hoA 
too  slowly  and  too  gently  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  The  pifr 
parations  of  Peruvian  bark  and  serpentaria  among  the  tonics,  art 
much  more  eflFectual  here.  But  in  the  chronic  weakness  resaltinj 
from  deficient  food,  enfeebled  digestion,  the  depressing  emotionf 
previous  disease,  &c.,  they  act  beneficially  by  gently  stimulatinj 
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ihe  organic  functions  through  the  circulatiou  ;  and  when  with  the 
debility  is  connected  a  special  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  as  in  scro- 
fula, and  various  nameless  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system,  their 
astriogency  gives  them  additional  efficacy.    But  the  conditions  of 
debility  in  which  they  are  indicated,  in  reference  to  their  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  are  almost  always  associated  with  a  defective 
or  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  in  which  their  reconstructive  power 
is  wanted;  so  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  the  several 
a&ctioDS  under  that  head. 

2,  As  a  reconstructive  agent^  iron  is  used  whenever  the  red  cor- 
posdes  are  relatively  deficient ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  all  instances 
*  of  impoverished  blood.  This  condition  of  the  blood  has  received 
the  not  altogether  appropriate  name  of  anaemia.  In  women  it  is 
often  called  chlorosis.  Some  authors  make  a  distinction  between 
these  affections.  I  have  been  able  to  discover  none  that  is  essen- 
tial. In  the  female,  chlorosis  sometimes  comes  on  without  any 
tippreciable  cause,  possibly  from  some  derangement  of  the  assimi- 
lative functions  essentially  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sex;  but  it  is  also  frequently  produced  in  them,  as  well  as  in  males, 
from  obvious  causes ;  and  there  is  no  difference  that  I  have  been 
tble  to  appreciate  in  the  results.  The  symptoms  are  the  same,  the 
node  of  treatment  is  the  same ;  and  the  obscurity  of  the  cause  in 
certain  instances  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  a  distinct 
character  in  the  affection.  The  varieties  under  which  anaemia 
Appears  are  almost  infinite.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pure,  original,  idio- 
ptthic  affection ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with 
other  diseases,  as  their  effect,  their  cause,  or  a  coincident  effect  of 
the  same  cause.  In  whatever  shape  it  may  appear ;  so  far  as  the 
ttemia  itself  is  concerned,  iron  is  indicated.  It  may  not  always 
■'usoecd;  but  it  should  always  be  tried  when  it  is  desirable  to  cor- 
W  the  anaemia.  Not  impossibly,  this  condition  of  the  blood  may 
BtHnetimes  be  intended  as  a  safeguard  against  other  affections,  per- 
Ittps  of  a  hemorrhagic,  perhaps  of  an  inflammatory  character ;  and 
to  correct  it  may  involve  the  patient  in  the  risk  of  mischief  greater 
than  the  evils  of  ansamia  itself.  In  such  cases,  caution  should  bo 
observed,  in  the  use  of  the  chalybeates,  not  to  carry  them  too  far; 
hot  to  endeavour  as  nearly  as  possible  to  preserve  a  due  balance, 
10  that  the  aims  of  nature  may  be  effected,  without  incurring 
dinger  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Simple  ansemta  from  the  loss  of  blood,  excessive  secretion,  de- 
fective supply  of  food,  or  inefficient  assimilation,  is  a  very  common 
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affection,  and  in  general  easily  recognizable  by  the  paleness  of  tV 
face,  lips,  and  tongue.    For  its  characteristic  symptoms,  the  readt 
is  referred  to  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine.     It  may  be  mei 
tioned  here,  as  having  a  special  therapeutic  bearing,  that,  insteac 
of  the  depressed  state  of  the  various  functions,  which  m\gh%  dprim^ 
have  been  anticipated,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  nile^ 
much  and  very  prominent  disturbance  of  them,  even  more  so  than 
in  the  opposite  condition  of  the  blood.    A  frequent  pulse,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  panting  respiration,  and  varied  nervous  agitation, 
are  often  striking  phenomena ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
to  mistake  these,  as  they  were  formerly  ofWn  mistaken,  for  evi- 
dences of  an  over-excitement  requiring  depletory  treatment  There  * 
are  too,  very  generally,  especially  in  females,  bellows  murmurs  in 
the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  to  be  heard  by  pressing  the  car 
or  the  stethoscope  upon  them,  which  might  lead  an  incaatiooi 
observer  to  suspect  the  existence  of  organic  cardiac  disease.    Some- 
times, when  the  disease  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  the  characteristie 
paleness  of  the  cheeks  may  be  wanting,  and  there  may  even  be  in 
the  female  something  of  the  rose  yet  remaining.     In  this  condition, 
those  apparent  anomalies  above  referred  to,  the  palpitations,  the 
pantings,  the  hysterical  disorders,  and  especially  the  cardiac  and 
vascular  murmurs,  become  diagnostic  symptoms,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  often  be  determined.    In  all  these  cases  of 
anaemia,  iron  is  the  great  remedy;  and,  were  it  of  no  other  use  as 
a  medicine,  it  would,  from  the  possession  of  its  extraordinarj 
power  over  this  complaint,  be  of  inestimable  value.    Not  only  is  the 
ansemia  with  its  immediate  symptoms  corrected;  but  evils  of  great 
magnitude,  which  are  apt  to  flow  from  a  perseverance  of  the  auc- 
tion, such  as  dropsy,  sterility,  organic  heart  affection,  and  ultimate 
death  from  the  unresisted  attacks  of  other  diseases,  are  pre?entei 
A  sufficient  dose  of  the  chalybeate,  repeated  three  times  a  daji 
and  continued  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  will  very  generally  cure  the 
complaint  entirely.    In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the  colour 
will  begin  to  return  to  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  pulse  to  aoquii* 
more  stability,  the  appetite  and  digestive  function  to  improve; 
the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  will  advance  regularly;  and,al 
the  end  of  the  time  specified,  a  wan,  wasted,  and  desponding  giil| 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  quite  incapacitated  ibr 
the  performance  of  any  active  duty,  will  have  been  converted  into 
a  cheerful,  rosy,  plump,  and  vigorous  young  woman,  full  of  energy 
and  hope,  and  prepared  to  enter  zealously  upon  the  duties  of  her 
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Hbm  inHtMwe  ifbpnmkoaB  mde  upon  ibem ;  tboDgli,  in  tbis  mode 
tyf  aelRiii,  ft  fa  -inferfor  to  ilM  preoedtng  section  of  mineral  tonioe, 
iwelirfing  the  pffepttrntiena  of  eilTer,  eopper,  and  cino,  which  have 
the  ajt^ewtege  Ofer  the  chalybeatea,  of  a  special  influence  npon  these 
benlrei^  iMA  poiifirf  bj  the  latter  remediei^  or,  at  all  events,  in  a 
mndi  kM  degree.  The  ehaljbeates,  therefore,  while  thej  are  mneh 
to^re  enefgetia  md  more  relied  npon  in  the  nerroos  diaeaaesi  when 
dependent  on  or  aggraTaled  hj  anamia,  than  the  other  metallie 
Tsnedies  mentioned,  are  inferior  to  them  nnder  other  oironmstanoes. 
The  rational  praotittoner,  gnided  by  this  principle,  will  know  when 
to  rely  mainly  on  the  chalybeates  in  these  complaints,  when  to  use 
them  as  adjtttints  of  the  other  metallic  tonics,  and  when  to  abstain 
ttom  them  as  nselsw  or  possibly  injnrions;  for,  of  conrse,  they  oonld 
lio  only  harm  in  irritation  of  the  nerrous  centres  dependent  on  or 
nggiatated  by  plethora* 

JBjftimia  is  one  of  the  affections  in  which  chalybeates  are  often 
wed  benefldally  on  the  principles  above  stated. 

Nimralgia  is  also  frequently  benefited  by  them;  and,  in  many 
fnstaiioes  of  this  complaint,  they  are  among  the  most  eflbctoal  reme- 
dite  In  neuralgia  ct  the  fece,  or  He  dbtiburrax,  they  enjoy  a  very 
Ugh  Topntation;  but,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  seat  of  the  com- 
jriaint^  provided  it  can  be  traced  to  ansBmia  as  the  sole  or  a  co-ope* 
ntive  cause,  they  will  prove  equally  beneficial.  In  gastralgia^  they 
iometimes  act  very  favourably.  They  are  often  associated  with  the 
Harootio  extracts,  as  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  conium;  and  there 
18  probably,  on  the  whole,  no  more  eflectual  combination  in  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia. 

C%orea,  associated  with  anemia,  will  often  yield  to  the  chalybeates 
irhen  other  remedies  feil;  though,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  inferior 
m  this  affection  to  some  other  metallic  tonics. 

In  qnUj»yj  they  may  be  tried  under  similar  circumstances;  but 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  for  the  cure ;  as  this  fearful 
fimlady  has  roots  much  deeper  than  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood. 

In  wpatmodk  asthma^  honptng-eoughj  and  amauraaiBj  they  have  been 
Mcommended,  and  may  be  used  to  meet  their  special  indication 
when  presented. 

In  the  special  diseases  of  various  organs,  attended  with  anaemia, 
iron  is  a  most  valuable  adjuvant. 

In  ckronk  hepatitis^  or  the  shattered  state  of  system  left  behind 
bj  it,  the  chalybeates  are  very  useful.    Invalids  from  tropical  di- 
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inatea  often  find  their  health  greatly  promoted,  or  quite  restored  li^| 
a  reaidcnce  at  chalybeate  apriaga,  aad  the  use  of  the  waters,  Mplfl 
cially  when,  as  ia  the  case  of  the  Cheltenham  wat«r8  in  Eagtaa^H 
the  iron  is  associated  with  saline  laxatives.    I  am  disposed  lo  think 
that  the  chalybeate,  in  these  cases,  does  good  also  by  a  direct  tooi<i 
action  on  the  liver.    A  similar  combination  of  iron  and  saline  Ux»- 
lives,  with  the  varioua  pleasnres  of  a  watering-place,  is  ftinoDg  the 
most  effectual  means  of  cure  in  certain  cases  o(  jaHmlice,  which, 
having  yielded  in  a  great  degree  to  other  measures,  continue  after- 
wards to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  best  directed  eSbrts  of  the  pbj- 
sician. 

In  enlarged  spleen,  attended  with  ansemia,  and  especially  wbco 
originating  under  miasmatic  influence,  the  preparations  of  iroo  an 
highly  useful;  and,  in  conjunction  with  quinia  and  purgatives,  oSer 
the  best  means  of  curing  that  often  very  obstinate  affection.  Iron 
is  thought  to  act  specially  on  the  spleen  as  an  astringent,  and,  as 
before  stated,  is  said  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  that  organ  in  animald 
which  are  kept  under  its  use  for  some  lime. 

In  organic  dUeases  of  the  fiearl,  the  attendant  anaemia  serves  oflca 
to  aggravate  the  affection,  by  sustaining  an  excessive  action  of  Um 
organ.     The  functions,  defectively  supplied  with  blood,  call  oo  tb« 
nervous  centres,  and  they,  in  obedience  to  the  call,  stimulate  ihe  beartt 
in  order  to  supply,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  sent, 
the  deficiency  in  its  quality.     The  flaccidity  of  the  heart,  too,  ia  1 
ansemia,  renders  it  more  expansible  by  the  forces  to  which  it  jgr 
subjected.     Hypertrophy  is  aggravated  by  the  former  tnHuenot 
and  dilatation  by  the  latter.     Without  being  able  lo  cure  either  o 
these  conditions,  the  preparations  of  iron,  by  improving  the  t 
of  the  blood,  may  tend  to  moderate  or  control  the  increase  of  bol^  ] 
and,  in  the  case  of  dilatation,  may  possibly,  by  their  tonic  ami  astrin- 
gent action  on  the  tissue,  even  favour  a  contraction  of  the  organ. 

Bright's  disease  of  ihe  kidneys  is  almost  characteristically  attended 
with  anasmia,  which  conlributea  to  the  accompanying  dropsy,  and, 
when  the  affection  consists  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ,  fatally 
promotes  tbe  evil  by  lowering  the  vital  forces  which  best  resist  Uuit 
destructive  process.  Iron  is  here  indispensable,  and  acts  poweifnlly, 
in  aid  of  cream  of  tartar  and  digitalte,  in  the  relief,  and  sometiffles, 
I  believe,  in  the  cure  of  the  complaint. 

Diseases  of  the  genilnl  orgnm,  with  aneemia,  are  occasionally  bene- 
fited by  the  ehalybeatea.  Independently  of  their  inSuence  on  tbe 
blood,  they  may  act  as  tonics  on  tbe  organs,  and  by  some  are  sup- 
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posed  to  exercise  over  them  a  special  influence,  peculiarly  over  the 
uterus.  They  have  not  unfrequently  relieved  sterilily  in  women; 
and  the  story  is  told  that  they  first  came  into  vogue  by  curing  the 
son  of  an  ancient  monarch  of  impotence.  Their  supposed  powers 
in  spermatorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  and  the  passive  forms  of  menor- 
rhagia  have  already  been  noticed.  In  amenorrhcea^  they  are  among 
the  remedies  most  relied  on.  Combined  with  aloes,  they  probably 
restore  the  suppressed,  or  increase  the  deficient  menses,  in  a  greater 
number  of  cases  than  any  other  medicine,  or  association  of  medi- 
cines. Some  suppose  them  to  act  as  a  direcCemmenngoguc;  others, 
merely  by  improving  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  no 
specific  emmenagogue  power,  and  that  their  main  influence  is  owing 
to  the  change  they  produce  in  the  blood;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
probably  tend,  by  their  tonic  power,  to  which  the  uterus  seems 
peculiarly  susceptible,  to  put  that  organ  into  a  healthy  condition 
when  relaxed  or  debilitated,  and  thus  enable  it  to  perfurm  its  func- 
tions duly.  In  this  way,  they  may  be  readily  conceived  to  be  em- 
menagogue in  one  instance,  and  to  relieve  excessive  menstruation 
or  uterine  hemorrhage  in  another. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  chalybeatt»a  in  their  relation  to 
diseases  consisting  in  a  depraved  QomWixon  of  the  blocxl,  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  deficiency  of  one  of  its  normal  ingredients.  Such  a 
condition  exists  in  many  low  febrile  diseases,  and  is  su|)])osed  by 
not  a  few  to  be  the  main  patliolo«rical  lesion  in  those  a  fleet  ions. 
The  corpuscles  are  not  essentially  deficient  in  quantity  here,  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  fibrin,  are  supfMxsed  to  be  diseased,  poisoned  pro- 
bably by  the  abs<jrlx;d  cause  of  the  fever.  Now,  it  is  not  an  improba- 
ble supposition  that  iron,  so  useful  in  the  construction  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  may  also  possess  some  efficacy  in  their  repair.  Hence, 
it  has  recently  been  intr(j4luce<l  into  use  as  a  remedy  in  some  of  these 
affections.  Attention  has  of  late  been  pn  uninently  called  to  this  appli- 
cation of  iron  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Kclinburgh,  who  8|>eaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  efficacy  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  in  en/slpehta, 
Ilis  practice  has  been  imitated  by  many  others,  not  only  in  this 
complaint,  but  in  some  of  analogous  character,  |)articularly  scarla- 
iinn. 

But  it  is  probably  in  the  passive  hemorrhaqes^  that  the  chalyboates 
prove  most  useful  upon  the  principle  of  action  now  undtT  considera- 
tion. Though  o|K*rating  in  thesuiliseasos  also  by  their  astrin^ency, 
they  owe  the  great  etticacy  which  they  sometimes  evince  much 
more  to  their  influence  on  the  blood.     In  the  class  of  hemorrhages 
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tea  often  find  their  health  greatly  promoted, » 
a  residence  at  chalybeate  sprioga,  and  the  use  of  the  vrnters,  e 
cially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cheltenham  waters  in  ] 
the  iron  is  associated  with  saline  laxatives.    I  am  diRposed  to  ihio 
that  the  chalybeate,  in  these  cases,  does  good  also  by  a  diroct  U 
action  on  the  liver.    A  similar  combination  of  iron  and  saline  li 
tives,  with  the  various  pleasures  of  a  walering-phice,  is  araoi 
most  effectual  means  of  cure  in  certain  cases  of  jaunditx,  y 
having  yielded  in  e  great  degree  to  other  measures,  continoe  a 
wards  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  best  directed  eflbrts  of  the  p 
aician, 

III  enlarged  spleen,  attended  with  ansQEnia,  and  especially  whi 
originating  under  miasmatic  influence,  the  preparations  of  iron  a 
highly  useful;  and,  in  conjunction  with  quinia  and  purgatives,  oflie  I 
the  best  means  of  curing  that  often  very  obstinate  affectioD.     Im  ] 
is  thought  to  act  specially  on  the  spleen  as  an  aatriugent,  and,  at  J 
before  stated,  is  said  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  that  organ  in  ai 
which  are  kept  under  its  use  for  some  time. 

In  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  attendant  ansemia  serves  often 
to  aggravate  the  affection,  by  sustaining  an  excessive  aclioa  of  tb4 
organ.  The  functions,  defectively  supplied  with  blood,  call  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  they,  in  obedience  to  the  call,  stimulate  the  bean, 
in  order  to  supply,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  fOA, 
the  deficiency  in  its  quality.  The  flaccidity  of  the  heart,  too,  in 
anfemia,  renders  it  more  expansible  by  the  forces  to  which  it  ii 
subjected.  Hypertrophy  is  aggravated  by  the  former  Jaflaenoc^ 
and  dilatation  by  the  latter.  Without  being  able  to  cure  either  « 
these  conditions,  the  preparations  of  iron,  by  improving  the  a 
of  the  blood,  may  tend  to  moderate  or  control  the  increase  of  b 
and,  in  the  case  of  dilatation,  may  possibly,  by  their  tonic  and  a: 
gent  action  on  the  tissue,  even  favour  a  contraction  of  the  organ,  j 

BrigMs  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  almost  characteristically  atteitdf 
with  anremia,  which  contributes  to  the  accompanying  dropsy,  ani 
when  the  affection  consists  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ,  fat 
promotes  the  evil  by  lowering  the  vital  forces  whicii  best  resist  thlt"^ 
destructive  process.  Iron  is  here  indispensable,  and  acts  powerfully, 
in  aid  of  cream  of  tartar  and  digitalis,  in  the  relief,  and  sometimes, 
I  believe,  in  the  cure  of  the  complaint. 

Diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  with  ansemia,  are  occasionally  bene- 
fited by  the  chalybeates.  Independently  of  their  influence  on  the 
blood,  they  may  act  as  tonics  on  the  organs,  and  by  some  are  siif^ 
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posed  to  exercise  over  them  a  special  influence,  peculiarly  over  the 
xiterns.  They  have  not  unfrequently  relieved  sterility  in  women; 
and  the  story  is  told  that  they  first  came  into  vogue  by  curing  the 
son  of  an  ancient  monarch  of  impotence.  Their  supposed  powers 
in  spermatorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  and  the  passive  forms  of  menor- 
rhagia  have  already  been  noticed.  In  amenorrhom^  they  are  among 
the  remedies  most  relied  on.  Combined  with  aloes,  they  probably 
restore  the  suppressed,  or  increase  the  deficient  menses,  in  a  greater 
DQmber  of  cases  than  any  other  medicine,  or  association  of  medi- 
cines. Some  suppose  them  to  act  as  a  direcCemmenagogue;  others, 
merely  by  improving  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  no 
specific  em menagogue  power,  and  that  their  main  influence  is  owing 
to  the  change  they  produce  in  the  blood;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
probably  tend,  by  their  tonic  power,  to  which  the  uterus  seems 
pecoliarly  susceptible,  to  put  that  organ  into  a  healthy  condition 
when  relaxed  or  debilitated,  and  thus  enable  it  to  perform  its  func- 
tioQsduly.  In  this  way,  they  may  be  readily  conceived  to  be  em - 
menagogue  in  one  instance,  and  to  relieve  excessive  menstruation 
or  Qterine  hemorrhage  in  another. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  chalybeates  in  their  relation  to 
diseases  consisting  in  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  deficiency  of  one  of  its  normal  ingredients.  Such  a 
condition  exists  in  many  low  febrile  diseases,  and  is  supposed  by 
iKA  a  few  to  be  the  main  pathological  lesion  in  those  afiections. 
The  corpuscles  are  not  essentially  deficient  in  quantity  here,  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  fibrin,  are  supposed  to  be  diseased,  poisoned  pro- 
bably by  the  absorbed  cause  of  the  fever.  Now,  it  is  not  an  improba- 
Ue  supposition  that  iron,  so  useful  in  the  construction  of  the  red 
oorpuscles,  may  also  possess  some  efficacy  in  their  repair.  Hence, 
it  has  recently  been  introduced  into  use  as  a  remedy  in  some  of  these 
ificUoDS.  Attention  has  of  late  been  prominently  called  to  this  appli- 
cttion  of  iron  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  who  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  efficacy  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  in  erysipelas. 
His  practice  has  been  imitated  by  many  others,  not  only  in  this 
complaint^  but  in  some  of  analogous  character,  particularly  scarla- 
iim. 

But  it  is  probably  in  the  passive  hemorrhages,  that  the  chalybeates 
prove  most  useful  upon  the  principle  of  action  now  under  considera- 
tion.   Though  operating  in  these  diseases  also  by  their  astringency, 
they  owe  the  great  efficacy  which  they  sometimes  evince  much 
more  to  their  influence  on  the  blood.    In  the  class  of  hemorrhages 
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here  referred  to,  tbe  red  corpuscles,  though  not'wanting  in  amouoi 
are  apparently  diseased,  and  unable  to  supply  that  stimulus  to  tht 
capillaries  which  is  essential  to  the  support  of  their  healthy  vital 
contractility,  while  the  plasticity  of  the  fibrin  is  so  much  diminished 
that  it  coagulates  imperfectly.    Hence  the  vessels  allow  the  escape 
of  blood;  and  the  means  of  spontaneous  cure  possessed  in  other 
kinds  of  hemorrhage,  through  the  ready  coagulability  of  the  fibrin, 
are  deficient  or  wanting  there.    The  chalybeates  have  a  tendency 
to  correct  this  condition,  by  improving  the  character  of  the  corpus 
cles,  and  probably  also,  indirectly,  that  of  the  fibrin ;  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  principle  proceeds  in  part  from 
the  corpuscles,  and  must  therefore  partake  of  their  qualities.    Iron 
may  be  given  in  any  hemorrhage  of  this  kind;  but  it  has  probably 
proved,  upon  the  whole,  most  efficacious  in  menorrhaffta. 

Choice  of  Preparations  of  Iron.  For  many  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  following  conclusions  rest,  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
my  indebtedness  to  a  memoir  by  M.  Quevenne,  published  in 
Bouchardat's  Archives  for  October,  1854,  in  which  are  presented  tbe 
results  of  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  made  by  the  author,  upon 
the  mode  in  which  iron  enters  the  system.  These  experiments  were 
performed  chiefly  on  dogs,  in  the  stomachs  of  which  an  artificial 
opening  had  been  made,  allowing  of  the  examination  of  their  con- 
tents, and  of  the  changes  going  on  in  them  from  time  to  time. 

Almost  all  the  ferruginous  compounds,  soluble  in  the  gastric 
liquors,  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  red  cor* 
puscles,  and  of  producing  the  general  efifects  of  iron  upon  thesye- 
tem.  Two  striking  exceptions  are  afforded  in  the  ferrocyanuret 
and  ferridcyanuret  of  potassium  (yellow  and  red  ferroprussiaie  nf 
potas8a\  both  of  which  are  soluble,  but  neither  is  capable  of  exe^ 
cising  the  characteristic  influence  of  iron  on  the  system.  They  vt 
absorbed  with  great  facility  into  the  blood,  but  they  pass  out  un- 
changed with  the  urine ;  at  least  the  only  change  produced  is  tbe 
conversion  of  the  red  salt  into  the  yellow  before  elimination. 

Solubility  in  the  gastric  liquids  is  essential  to  the  activity  of » 
chalybeate;  and  the  degree  of  its  solubility  may  be  considered  ii 
an  approximate  measure  of  its  absorbability,  and  therefore  of  iti 
power.  But  the  solubility  or  insolubility  of  the  chalybeates  in 
water,  is  no  criterion  of  their  relation  to  the  gastric  liquids  in  thii 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  preparations  most  insoluble 
in  water  are  most  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  as,  for  example, 
powdered  iron,  and  the  protocarbonate.    Indeed,  the  soluble  salts 
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of  iron  almost  always  ondergo  precipitation  in  the  stomach,  before 
final  solution  in  the  gastric  liquids.    The  precipitate  is  probably 
formed  by  reaction  with  the  organic  principles  either  oF  the  food 
or  of  the  mucos;  and,  in  the  absence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  would 
remain  undissolved.    Acids  do  not  ordinarily  exist  in  the  stomach 
while  lasting;  but,  on  the  introduction  of  food,  and  probably  of 
substances  excitant  to  the  stomach,  though  not  nutritive,  they  are 
secreted  with  the  gastric  juice,  to  the  efficiency  of  which  they  seem 
to  be  essential.    The  chalybeate,  if  introduced  into  the  empty  sto- 
mach, may  possibly  excite  it  to  the  production  of  these  acids;  if 
introduced  with  the  food,  must  encounter  them  in  the  liquid  by 
which  this  is  dissolved.  Though  precipitated,  therefore,  it  is  always 
subsequently  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dissolved  in  the  liquor  of 
the  stomach.    Quevenne  ascertained  that,  if  the  gastric  liquid  thus 
holding  iron  in  solution,  be  treated  by  an  alkali,  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  chalybeate  is  thrown  down;  and  this  precipitate  was  always 
found,  on  decomposition,  to  yield  nitrogenous  products,  proving 
that  it  contained  an  organic  principle.  This  was  probably  albumen. 
Mitscherlich  inferred,  from  his  experiments,  that  in  the  'stomach 
albumen  unites  with  the  salts  of  iron  to  form  compounds,  of  which 
those  containing  the  protoxide  are  soluble  in  water,  those  contain- 
ing the  peroxide  are  insoluble;  but  both  are  dissolved  by  the  gas- 
tric acids.    It  is  probably,  then,  in  this  state  of  combination  with 
albumen,  that  the  chalybeates,  taken  into  the  stomach,  finally  enter 
the  circulation.     Of  the  changes  which  the  absorbed  iron  undergoes 
in  the  blood,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  form  a  ))art  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  we  know  nothing;  and  conjecture  is  fVitilo. 

The  above  considerations  are  calculated  to  aid  us  in  the  choice 
of  chalybeates.  In  reference  to  their  eflects  on  the  system,  their 
mere  solubility  in  water  is  of  no  advantage.  In  fact,  it  is  some- 
times otherwise;  for  until  they  are  precipitated,  they  may  act  as 
irritants  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  interfere  with  absorption,  and 
with  their  own  further  exhibition.  Besides,  Quevenne  has  shown 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  yield  a  less  proportion  of  metallic*  iron 
than  the  insoluble  preparations  to  the  gastric  liquors.  Of  these 
latter,  however,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  represented  by  the  pre- 
paration officinally  denominated  subcarbonate,  is  an  exception  ;  as 
it  gives  a  less  proportion  of  the  meUil  to^that  lifjuor  than  any  other 
chalybeate  in  use.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  when  the  object  is  to 
affect  the  system  through  the  absorption  of  iron,  as  soon  and  with 
ais  little  inconvenience  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  select  one  of 
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the  insoluble  preparations,  as  the  powder  ofiron^  or,  if  a  soluble  one 
is  chosen,  to  employ  the  mildest  and  least  irritating,  as  the  (oftvte 
of  iron  and  polassa.  Should  a  compound  insoluble  preparation  b^ 
chosen,  one  of  the  proto-compounds  should  be  preferred  to  those 
in  which  the  iron  is  of  higher  equivalent  value;  as  the  protoear^ 
Jxynate^  for  example,  to  the  sesquioxide.  If  the  object  be  solely  to 
act  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primse  viae,  as  upon  the 
stomach  in  dyspepsia,  or  on  the  bowels  in  diarrhoea,  then  recoorse 
should  be  had  preferably  to  one  of  the  more  active  of  the  solnble 
salts,  as  the  sulphate,  or  the  chloride. 

The  best  period  for  exhibiting  the  chalybeate  is  also  a  point  for 
consideration.  When  the  aim  is  to  introduce  the  iron  into  the 
circulation,  the  preparation  should  be  given  at  the  commeDcement 
of  a  meal ;  as  it  is  then  better  borne  by  the  stomach,  and  is  placed 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  for  solution  by  the  gastric 
acids.  Quevenne  ascertained  that  a  dog  could  bear  twice  as  mach, 
given  with  food,  as  upon  an  empty  stomach.  A  dose  which  wonld 
vomit  or  purge  under  the  latter  circumstances,  caused  no  incon- 
venience under  the  former.  But,  when  the  operation  of  the  chij* 
beate  is  to  be  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  it  should  be  given 
on  an  empty  stomach ;  as  it  will  thus  operate  with  greater  prompti- 
tude and  certainty,  while,  as  the  quantity  of  metal  that  may  enter 
the  circulation  is  now  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  dose  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  effects  without  inconvenience. 

Another  fact  ascertained  by  Quevenne  is,  that  the  quantity  of  • 
chalybeate  absorbed  is  increased  somewhat  with  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  given,  but  by  no  means  proportionably ;  so  that,  in  est  ] 
mating  the  relative  value  of  two  preparations  for  affecting  the  ! 
system,  one  yielding  iron  largely  to  the  blood,  the  other  sparingly,  ] 
we  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  bring  thp  "^ 
two  upon  an  equality,  by  increasing  its  quantity. 

The  great  multiplication  of  the  chalybeate  preparations  is  unfo^    •; 
tunate,  as  it  tends  to  embarrass  the  student  and  young  practitioner, 
without  affording  him  any  equivalent  advantage;  for  all  the  good 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  whole  catalogue,  whether  in  regard 
to  diversity  of  effect,  or  facility  of  administration,  can  be  equally 
obtained  from  one-third,  or  at  most  one-half  of  the  number.   I    . 
seldom  find  occasion  to  prescribe  any  others  than  the  jMircfer,  the 
protocarbonate  {pill  of  carbonate  of  irony  U.  S.),  and  the  subcarbonais^ 
among  the  insoluble  preparations;  and  the  sulphate^  the  tariraie  (f 
iron  and  potassa^  the  tincture  of  the  chloride^  and  the  solution  <^  th^ 
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iodide^  among  those  which  are  soluble.  I  believe  that  all  the 
remedial  effects  which  iron  is  capable  of  producing  can  be  obtained 
from  these  chalybeates,  which  afford  also  opportunity  for  every 
desirable  diversity  in  the  form  of  exhibition,  whether  in  powder, 
pill,  mixture,  or  solution  in  water  or  alcohol. 

The  preparations  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  1.  those 
in  the  metallic  state,  2.  the  oxides,  8.  the  salts  consisting  of  an 
oxide  and  acid,  and  4.  the  haloid  salts. 

1.  Preparations  of  Iron  in  the  Metallic  State. 

I.  POWDER  OP  IRON.  —  Ferri  Pulvis.  U.  &,  IJub. — 
Quevenne^s  Iron. 

This  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  over  sesquioxide  of  iron 
heated  to  redness.  The  hydrogen  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  ses- 
quioxide,  and  escapes  as  watery  vapour,  leaving  the  iron  in  a 
metallic  state.    This  is  powdered,  and  kept  in  well-stoppe<l  bottles. 

Properties.  It  is  a  dark  iron-gray  powder,  without  smell  or  taste. 
A  little  of  it,  struck  with  a  smooth  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  forms 
a  scale  having  the  metallic  lustre.  Thrown  into  a  dilute  acid,  it 
produces  effervescence,  with  the  escape  of  hydrogen.  It  ra|»idly 
oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  from  which  \t  slioiiM  be  as  much 
as  possible  excluded.  If  quite  black,  and  but  feebly  effervescing 
with  dilute  acids,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  not  having  been  fully 
reduced,  and  consequently  imperfect. 

Effects  on  the  Systetn.  Powdered  iron  produces  all  the  cljaractcr- 
istic  effects  of  the  metal  on  the  system,  but  has  little  action  on  tiie 
stomach  locally.  Nevertheless,  in  very  large  doses,  it  sometimes 
disturbs  the  boweh,  and  has  been  known  to  cause  vomiting. 
When  there  is  any  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved, 
being  probably  first  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  and  then 
combining  with  the  acid.  From  the  experiments  of  Quevenne,  it 
appears  to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  iron  to  the  gastric  liquor 
than  any  other  preparation  of  the  metal,  given  in  the  same  quantity. 

Therapeutic  Applicatiori,  This  particular  form  of  powdered  iron 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  MM.  Que- 
venne and  Miquelard,  of  Paris,  and  has  now  come  into  general  use. 
Its  want  of  taste,  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  and  the  mildness  of  its 
action  are  valuable  qualities;  but  the  facility  of  its  solution  in  the 
gastric  liquids,  and  of  its  absorption  into  the  system,  constitutes  its 
great  recommendation.  It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  all 
cases,  in  which  the  object  is  to  introduce  iron  into  the  system 
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tbrough  the  circulation.  Perhaps  no  chalybeate  is  superior  to  it 
in  this  respect.  It  has  been  specially  employed  in  ansemia,  and 
acts  with  great  efficiency  in  this  affection,  in  all  cases  which  are 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  iron.  An  objection  has  been  urged 
against  all  the  forms  of  metallic  iron,  that  they  occasion  unpleasant 
flatulence,  by  the  hydrogen  liberated  in  the  stomach.  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  preparation  at  least,  the  objection  is  rather 
theoretical  than  practical;  the  dose  being  too  small  to  produce 
any  great  efiect  of  the  kind.  Three  grains  of  it  could  evolve  only 
about  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  hydrogen.  It  is  not  adapted  to  those 
cases,  in  which  the  indication  is  to  act  exclusively  or  specially  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  direct 
contact. 

Administration.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  five  grains  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  if  necessary.  From 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  prove  irritant,  disturbing  the 
bowels,  and  more  or  less  incommoding  the  stomach,  though  very 
rarely  vomiting.  It  may  be  given  mixed  with  syrup,  or  ia  the 
form  of  pill. 

II.  IRON  FILINGS.— Ferri  Ramenta.  U.S. — Febbi li- 

MATURA.  Ed. 

These  were  formerly  much  more  used  than  at  present.    As  kept 
in  the  shops,  they  are  too  often  the  mere  refuse  of  the  workshopfl^    ' 
and  are  consequently  impure,  not  unfrequently  containing  partidei   j 
of  copper  and  other  metals..    The  French  Codex  directs  them  to  be    3 
beaten  in  an  iron  mortar  with  an  iron  pestle,  and  then  sifted,  in   \ 
order  to  free  them  from  adhering  oxide.    They  may,  in  some  degree    : 
be  further  purified  by  drawing  them  through*a  sieve  with  a  mag- 
net, which  attracts  the  iron,  leaving  the  isolated  particles  of  other    ■ 
metals,  and  at  the  same  time  the  coarser  particles  of  iron  itselt    '■ 
But  this  method  answers  only  imperfectly;  and  the  only  method o^   i 
securing  them,  fit  for  medical  use,  is  to  prepare  them  directly  bf 
filing  from  a  piece  of  pure  soft  iron.     They  should  be  kept  qniti 
dry,  in  well-stopped  bottles,  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  should  hat« 
a  bright  and  clean  appearance. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  iron-filings,  or  steel-dust  as  they  were  oto 
called  in  old  times,  are  an  efficient  chalybeate.  The  flatolenee 
they  may  occasion  is  but  a  trifling  inconvenience,  while  their 
mildness,  and  facility  of  entrance  into  the  system  through  tbe 
action  of  the  gastric  acids,  are  positive  recommendations.  The 
great  objection  to  them  is  their  frequent  impurity.    They  have, 
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howeTer,  at  present,  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  reduced  pow- 
der of  iron,  which  has  all  their  advantages,  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
without  their  disadvantages. 

The  dose  of  iron-filings  is  from  five  to  fifleen  grains.  They  may 
be  taken  in  powder  with  syrup,  or  in  the  form  of  pill.     • 

Porphyrized  iron  is  a  preparation  directed  by  the  French  Codex, 
made  by  rubbing  pure  iron-filings  into  the  state  of  impalpable  paW' 
tier  by  means  of  porphyry.  Its  colour  is  black,  probably  owing  to 
a  partial  oxidation.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
preparation,  or  somewhat  less. 

2.  Preparations  of  Iron  in  the  State  of  an  Oxide. 

I.  BLACK  OXIDE  OF  IRON.  —  Fekri  Oxidum  NigRUM. — 
Martial  Ethiops. 

Under  this  name,  several  preparations  have  been  introduced  into 
use,  all  of  analogous  composition,  and  probably  identical  medical 
properties,  but  difiering  somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingre- 
dients. They  consist  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron,  the  protoxide  and 
sesquioxide,  in  different  proportions,  with  or  without  water.  The 
oxides  are  combined  chemically,  the  8es(^uioxide  acting  the  part  of 
acid,  and  the  protoxide  that  of  base;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  combination  that  they  undergo  no  change  on  exposure.  If 
they  were  mixtures  of  the  two  oxides,  the  protoxide  would  gradu- 
ally absorb  oxygen  until  converted  into  the  sesquioxide.  Three  of 
them  merit  particular  notice;  1.  the  scales  of  iron,  2.  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcuia,  and  3.  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

1.  SCALES  OP  IBON.— Squam.E  Ferri. 

This  is  the  true  old  Martial  Ethiojis,  It  consists  of  the  scales 
which  fall  from  heated  iron  when  hammered  on  the  anvil.  These 
are  first  powdered  coarsely,  then  purified  by  the  magnet,  and  finally 
brought  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder  by  levigation  and 
elutriation.  They  are  of  variable  composition ;  the  scsquioxido 
seeming  to  unite  with  different  equivalent  quantities  of  the  j)rot- 
oxide,  forming  different  definite  compounds,  which  are  then  mixed 
in  uncertain  proportions. 

2.  HYDBATED  BLACK  OXIDE  OF  IBON.  — OxiDUM  FerRI 

Nigrum  IIydratum. — Fkrri  Oxidum  Nigrum.  Ed. 

This  is  prepared  by  precipitating,  by  means  of  ammonia,  mixed 
solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  tlie  protoxirlc  «nnd  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Tlio  two  bases  are  thrown  down,  combined  with  water.    According 
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I  oannot  help  suspecting  that  the  operation  of  its  mere  mass  on  thfl 
interior  aurfucc  of  t1ie  stomach  and  bowels  may  havo  somethiag  tfl 
do  with  the  result,  probably  through  the  sympathies  coiiaectii|^| 
the  alimentary  canal  with  tlie  brain  and  spinal  marrow^. 

Another  purpose  for  which  this  preparation  may  be  employed 
is  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid.  Though  not  equal  to 
the  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  sesquioxide,  it  has  coaai<lenble 
efficacy,  and  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  other  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. But  if  previously  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  iiui{K 
plicable  to  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  same  naoIecoUr 
change  which  renders  it  insoluble  in  dilute  acida.  It  may  b«  givea 
ad  lihitvra. 

The  dose  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  chalybeates  i«  from 
five  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  may  be  administered  Jo 
the  form  of  an  electuary  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  and  may 
often  be  usefully  associated,  to  meet  special  indications,  vrilb 
aromatic,  tonic,  and  laxative  powders,  as  ginger,  columboi  and 
rhubarb. 

The  Iron  Plaster  (Emplastbum  Fekbi,  U.  S.)  is  made  from  this 
preparation,  by  incorporating  it  with  lead  plaster  and  BargQodjr 
pitch,  previously  melted  together.  Under  the  impression  that  this 
plaster  serves  to  strengthen  debilitated  parts,  it  has  commonlj 
been  called  strengthening  plaster,  and  employed  in  weakness  of  tlia 
loins  and  joints.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
the  chalybeate  can  penetrate  the  cuticle  so  as  to  reach  the  part 
affected;  and  the  notion  of  the  strengtheuiug  iuBuence  of  the  iron 
is  probably  quite  illusory.  Nevertheless,  the  plaster  may  prove 
useful  in  some  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  or  other  inflammatory 
affection  of  these  parts,  through  the  revulsion  eflected  by  the 
gentle  irritation  it  sustains  upon  the  surface;  and  the  muscles  or 
joints,  being  thus  relieved  of  the  disease  which  interferes  with  their 
function,  seem  to  be  strengthened. 

3.  Preimrations  of  Iron  in  the  State  of  a  Salt. 

I.    PILLS   OF    CARBONATE   OF    IRON.^PlLUl-*    FebK 
Cahbonatis.  U.S. — Ferki  Cahbonas  cum  Saccdaro.  £oit<^^ 
—  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatdm.  Ed.,  Dub.  —  ValleVs  Fer-^ 
ruginous  Pills. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  baa  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  oxygen,,  J 
that  it  cannot  remain  an  instant  in  contact  with  air,  or  water  con- 1 
taining  air,  without  undergomg  a  partial  change  into  Besquiozide  ;J 
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and  a  brief  exposure  is  sufficient  to  render  that  change  c()m[>lcte. 
The  same  property  is  evinced  when  it  is  combined  with  acids,  and 
especially  with  carbonic  acid.  Uence,  as  soon  as  the  carbonate  of 
the  protoxide  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  out 
of  which  it  is  formed,  it  begins  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  out  car- 
bonic acid,  until,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  article,  it  is  almost 
wholly  converted  into  sesquioxide. 

Now  it  is  believed  that  the  protoxide  and  its  compounds  find  a 
readier  entrance  into  the  system  than  the  sesquioxide  and  its  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt  in  relation  to  the  car- 
bonate, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  much  more  eflicieut,  in 
bringing  the  system  under  the  influence  of  iron,  than  the  sesqui- 
oxide resulting  from  its  exposure. 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  preserve  the  carbonate  uncliangcd 
till  it  could  be  administered.  It  had  been  discovered  tliat  sugar 
had  the  singular  property  of  im[)eding,  if  not  preventing  the  oxida- 
tion of  iron;  and  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  a  (icrman  physician 
of  the  name  of  Becker,  that  this  property  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  idea  was  carried  into  efl'ect  by 
Klauer,  a  German  chemist,  who  prepared  a  carbonate  of  iron  so 
protected  by  sugar  that  it  resisted  the  tendency  to  sestjuioxidation. 
M.  Vallct,  of  Paris,  improved  the  process;  and  hence,  tlic  |)re{)ara- 
tion  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopd'ia,  imd  most  used  in  tliis 
country,  goes  commonly  by  the  name  of  VallrCa  j*  rruginous  pills. 

PrejHiration.  According  to  the  I'.  S.  process,  sulphate  of  iron 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  separate  p<;rtions  of  shteOmed 
water;  the  solutions  are  mixeil  in  a  bottle  which  they  just  lill,  and 
which  is  well  stoj^pod  to  exclude  the  air;  the  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  thus  formed  is  scparati^d,  and  waslie<l  with  sxa'ttnml 
water;  and,  lastly,  having  been  allowed  to  drain,  the  mass  is  in- 
stantly mixed  with  honey  and  sugar,  and  evaporated  to  a  consist- 
ence^^/or  the  formation  of  piVa. 

The  British  Colleges  simply  mix  the  two  salts  dissolved  in  water, 
and,  after  washing  the  precipitated  carbonate,  mix  it  with  sugar, 
and  evaporate  till  the  jfowder  becomes  dry. 

As  the  slightest  exposure  of  the  carbonate  is  attended  with 
change,  it  is  desirable  that  the  protecting  influence  of  the  siiccliarine 
matter  should  be  present  in  every  step  of  the  process;  ami  that,  until 
it  is  completed,  there  shall  be  no  avoidable  exposure  to  the  air. 
These  conditions  arc  fuliilled  in  the  T.  S.  process,  adopted  from 
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2.  ANHYDBOUS  SESQUIOXIDE  OP  IBON. — FebBI  PkroX- 
YDiJM.  Duh, —  Golcothar, 

This  may  be  prepared  by  drying  the  hydrated  sesqnioxide  aboTi 
noticed,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  for  a  short  time  to  an  obscure 
red  heat;  or  by  calcining  the  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  former  case 
the  water  of  the  hydrate  is  simply  driven  oflj  leaving  the  dry  ms- 
quioxide;  in  the  latter,  the  protoxide  of  the  sulphate  is  seBqui- 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  parti; 
converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  partly  escapes  in  the  anlj- 
drous  state.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  inodorous  and  tastelea^ 
insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolved  very  slowly  and  with  difficulty  bj 
the  dilute  acids. 

Medical  Uses,  Taken  internally,  this  oxide  is  almost  inert,  ai 
regards  any  effect  on  the  system,  in  consequence  of  its  very  diflScnll 
solubility  in  the  acids.  The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  employs  it  io 
the  preparation  of  the  plaster  of  iron,  or  sirengthcning  plaster. 

8.  BUST  OP  IKON.  —  EUBIGO  FkRRL 

This  is  made  by  exposing  iron,  in  the  shape  of  wire  or  filings 
to  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The  metal  becomes  in  time  covered 
with  a  powder,  which  is  rubbed  off  by  trituration  under  water,  ai4 
being  suspended  in  the  liquid,  is  poured  off  with  it,  and  subsidel 
It  may  be  afterwards  brought  to  an  impalpable  state  by  levigatioa 
and  elutriation.  It  is  chemically  a  sesquioxide  of  iron,  contaiDioft 
according  to  Berzelius,  14.7  per  cent,  of  water.  Sometiroea,  tf 
least,  it  contains  also  a  minute  proportion  of  the  carbonate  of  4e 
protoxide  of  iron,  to  which  it  probably  mainly  owes  any  efficiency 
which  it  may  possess  as  a  chalybeate.  The  probability  is  that,  ii 
the  process  of  rusting,  when  the  iron  becomes  protoxidized,  a  p* 
tion  of  the  protoxide  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air* 
water,  and,  though  it  very  soon  parts  with  most  of  this  on  beco* 
ing  further  oxidized,  retains  a  small  proportion  for  a  long  tinU 
perhaps  indefinitely. 

Rust  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  powder, 
or  of  small,  pulverulent,  conical  lumps,  into  which  it  has  bed 
formed  when  drying.  It  is  inodorous,  nearly  or  quite  tasteless,  ii 
soluble  in  wateur,  and  slowly  dissolved  by  the  dilute  acids. 

Medical  Uses.  It  was  formerly  very  much  employed  to  obti 
the  effects  of  the  chalybeates  on  the  constitution ;  but,  as  it  trt 
very  slow  in  its  operation,  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  solubilit 
in  the  weak  acids,  and  uncertain,  either  from  the  variable  quantit 
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The  dose  of  the  pQolsr  hums  is  from  three  to  ten  grains  three 
times  a  day.  Kve  gndns  msj  be  given  in  a  piU  without  incon- 
venienoe.  More  than  fifteen  grains  would  be  liable  to  produce 
irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Of  couraci  if  continued  so  as 
to  produce  plethorsi  the  medicine  may  occasion  headache  and  other 
unpleasant  aymptoms. 

There  are  two  officinal  preparations  which  may  be  most  conve- 
niently noticed  here,  because  the  aim  in  them,  so  far  as  their  chaly- 
beate ingredient  is  concerned,  is  to  produce  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
though,  from  the  deficiency  of  sugar,  this  undergoes  a  somewhat 
rapid  change  into  sesquioxide.  The  preparations  referred  to  are 
the  Mistura  Ftrri  CbmposUa^  and  the  Pilulm  Ferri  Cbmpositm  of  the 

1.  GOKPOXJHD  MDCFUBB  OT  IBOlf.— MiSTURA  FSRRI  COU- 

FOBTTA.  U.  S^  Lmd.^  Bd^  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  from  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
myrrh,  with  spirit  of  lavender  and  a  little  sugar  to  flavour  it,  and 
rose  water  as  the  vehicle.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  greenish, 
and  may  be  kept  so  if  perfectly  excluded  from  the  air;  but  the 
least  exposure  changes  its  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  sesqui- 
oxidati<m  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate,  which  results 
from  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  two  saline  ingredients.  A  large 
addition  of  sugar  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  this  change. 
It  is  an  imitation  of  the  antiheciic  myrrh  mixture  of  Dr.  Oriffith^ 
which  at  one  time  had  considerable  celebrity.  It  combines  the 
eflbcts  of  myrrh  with  those  of  the  chalybeates,  and  may  therefore 
be  given  in  anemic  states  of  the  system,  with  amenorrhcea,  and 
chronic  catarrh;  but  should  never  be  administered  in  inflamma- 
tory conditions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  I  have  seldom 
found  much  benefit  from  it  in  phthisis,  in  which  it  was  formerly 
employed.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

9.  COMFOXTirD  TTLLB  OF  IROJX.  —  PlLlHiJB  FSBRI  COHPOSI- 
TJL  U.  S^  L<md, 

These  pills  are  made  with  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda, 
myrrh,  and  syrup  suiBcient  to  form  a  pilular  mass.  Carbonate  of 
iron  results  from  the  double  decomposition  of  the  two  salts,  but  by 
time  and  exposure  is  converted  into  the  sesquioxide.  The  pills 
are  no  doubt  useful  as  a  tonic  and  emmenagogue;  but,  since  the 
introduction  into  use  of  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron,  have  no 
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Yallet;  and  the  resulting  preparation,  therefore,  ia  the  unchangod 
carbonate  of  tho  protoxide  simply  incorporated  with  HUgar. 

lu  the  British  formula,  oxidation  is  going  on  from  the  commeiM*- 
ment  of  the  process  to  the  moment  when  the  sugar  is  finally  addedjt 
and  coDEequeutly  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  carbonate  b 
changed  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  of  the  twti 
preparations,  viz.,  the  pUular  mass  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  anA 
the^oiw/er  of  the  British  Colleges,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 

Properties.  The  U.  S.  preparation  ia  a  soft  mass,  of  such  a  oo^ 
sistencc  as  to  he  readily  made  into  pills.  It  is  black,  of  a  sweet 
and  strongly  ferruginous  taste,  and  readily  and  wholly  soluble  iB" 
muriatic  acid,  with  brisk  effervescence.  The  British  preparation  W 
a  grayish-green  powder,  having  a  similar  taste,  and  in  like  maanw 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The  former  consists  exclusively  of  car^ 
booate  of  protoxide  of  iron  with  somewhat  more  than  half  tK' 
weight  of  sugar;  the  latter  has  the  same  ingredienta  with  on  nsoer* 
tain  proportion  of  seaquioxide  of  iron. 

Medical  Uses.  This  preparation  i.'*  little  used  for  obtaintng  the 
direct  effects  of  the  chalybeates  upon  the  primas  vise,  for  which  h 
is  not  adapted.  But,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  chalybeates,  probably  upon  the  whole  inferior  to 
nose;  being  at  the  same  time  perfectly  mild  in  its  action  on  the 
stomach,  which  it  very  seldom  offends,  and  readily  and  wholly  solo- 
ble  in  the  gastric  liquids,  and  therefore  absorbable  into  the  circula- 
tion. Abundant  experience  has  proved  both  its  gentleness  and 
efficiency.  I  am  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  it,  and  calculaia 
with  the  utmost  certainly  upon  the  desired  effects  from  it,  so  Ear- 
as  these  de()end  on  the  impregnation  of  the  system.  Id  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Hospital  there  ia  a  constant  succession  of  patients,  eep»>'* 
cially  in  the  autumn,  in  tho  most  pitiable  slate  of  anemic  debilityi 
often  complicated  with  oedema  of  the  limbs,  to  whom  a  dose  of  th|[ 
medicine  three  times  a  day,  with  a  little  quinia  and  a  nutritit 
diet,  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  somelintes 
even  a  shorter  period,  restores  heaUhy  colour  and  strength.  Indeed^^ 
whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  tho  chalybeatCH': 
towards  improving  the  blood  may  be  expected  from  this.  Thers 
are  others  preferable  for  some  special  purpose,  or  on  particalsr' 
occasions  from  their  solubility,  or  in  reference  to  a  direct  action  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primce  vi«,  but  none,  I  believe,  as  a 
reconstructive  agent,  to  build  up  a  debilitated  system  by  the  resto- 
ration of  red  corpuscles  to  the  blood. 
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The  dose  of  the  pQolsr  man  is  from  three  to  ten  grains  three 
times  a  day.  Five  grains  may  be  given  in  a  pill  without  incon- 
▼enienoe.  More  than  fifteen  grains  would  be  liable  to  produce 
irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Of  oouraci  if  continued  so  as 
to  produce  plethorsi  the  medicine  may  occasion  headache  and  other 
unpleasant  aymptoms. 

There  are  two  officinal  preparations  which  may  be  most  conve- 
niently noticed  here,  because  the  aim  in  them,  so  far  as  their  chaly- 
beate ingredient  is  concerned,  is  to  produce  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
though,  from  the  deficiency  of  sugar,  this  undergoes  a  somewhat 
rapid  change  into  sesquioxide.  The  preparations  referred  to  are 
the  Mistura  Fori  (hmposiia^  and  the  Pilulm  Ferri  Composiim  of  the 

1.  GOKPOXJHD  MDCFUBB  OW  IBOlf.— MiSTURA  FSRRI  CoM- 

FOBTTA.  U.  S^  Lmd.^  Bd^  Duh. 

This  is  prepared  from  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
myrrh,  with  spirit  of  lavender  and  a  little  sugar  to  flavour  it,  and 
rose  water  as  the  vehicle.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  greenish, 
and  may  be  kept  so  if  perfectly  excluded  from  the  air;  but  the 
least  exposure  changes  its  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  sesqui- 
oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate,  which  results 
from  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  two  saline  ingredients.  A  large 
addition  of  sugar  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  this  change. 
It  is  an  imitation  of  the  cmiiheciie  myrrh  mixture  of  Dr,  Griffith, 
which  at  one  time  had  considerable  celebrity.  It  combines  the 
effects  of  myrrh  with  those  of  the  cbalybeates,  and  may  therefore 
be  given  in  anemic  states  of  the  system,  with  amenorrhcea,  and 
chronic  catarrh;  but  should  never  be  administered  in  inflamma- 
tory conditions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  I  have  seldom 
found  much  benefit  from  it  in  phthisis,  in  which  it  was  formerly 
employed.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

9.  COMFOXTirD  TTLLB  OF  IBON.  —  PiLULJB  FSRRI  COHPOSI- 
TJL  U.  S.,  Land. 

These  pills  are  made  with  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda, 
myrrh,  and  syrup  sufficient  to  form  a  pilular  mass.  Carbonate  of 
iron  results  from  the  double  decomposition  of  the  two  salts,  but  by 
time  and  exposure  is  converted  into  the  sesquioxide.  The  pills 
are  no  doubt  useful  as  a  tonic  and  emmenagogue;  but,  since  the 
introduction  into  use  of  the  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron,  have  no 
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Baflicient  end  to  answer.  Their  intended  effocta  would  be  better 
obtained  by  combining  the  latter  preparation  with  myrrh,  ia  soch 
proportions  oa  might  seem  best  adapted  to  the  particular  occaaioo. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  six  pills,  equivalent  to  about  six  aod 
eighteen  grains  of  the  mass, 

3.  HATTTRAL  CHALYBEATE  WATEES. 

These  belong  to  the  present  head,  as  they  generally  owe  their  | 
virtues  to  the  carbonate  of  iron  they  hold  in  solution.     Carbonate  (/   | 
iron  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  water  imprcgnatdi  wiA  I 
carbonic  acid  giis.    Water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  olwsyS  J 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  sufticienl  to  enable  it  10  T 
diBSoIve  a  portion  of  the  carbonate.   Hence  ordinary  spring  or  rivrf  1 
water,  remaining  long  in  contact  with  oresof  carbonate  of  iron,  woald  I 
be  more  or  loss  impregnated;  but  when  waters  highly  carbGBoted  f 
are  similarly  exposed,  they  become  of  course  much  more  strongly  ' 
chalybeate.     All  chalybeate  waters,  when  exposed  freely  to  tho 
atmosphere,  gradually  part  with  their  iron;  the  protoxide  of  tbe 
carbonate   being   converted    into    the   sesquioxide,    which,  being 
insoluble,  and  incapable  of  uniting  with  carbonic  acid,  is  deposited. 
Hence  the  yellowish- brown  deposit  in  springs  of  this  kind,  and  the 
track  of  a  similar  colour,  which  marks  the  course  of  a  chalybeate 
streamlet.     The  pure  chalybeate  waters  act  npon  the  xyetem  ia  the 
same  manner  as  the  oQicinal  carbonate,  and  probably,  from  the  dis> 
solved  state  of  the  salt,  with  still  greater  facihty.     They  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  produce  all  those  benelicial  changes  in  the  system 
for  which  the  chalybeates  are  generally  given;  especially  when  drank 
at  their  native  sources  in  mineral  springs,  where  they  are  oflea 
aided  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  pure  air,  exercise,  and  agree*  I 
able  association.     They  may,  however,  be  abused;  and  it  is  c 
aary  to  be  cautious  in  their  use  iu  health,  and  not  to  continue  theifl 
too  long  in  debility,  lest  plethora  should  be  induced,  with  its  rishB 
of  hemorrhage  and  inflammation,  or  fever.    The  natural  chalybeatfl 
waters  appear  to  be  occasionally  diuretic,  and  are  thought  to  ban 
proved  useful  in  chronic  nephritic  diseases. 

Artlficini  chalylnate  ivater  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  tnixtora*' 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  carbonic  acid  water. 
Ten  grains  of  each  of  these  salts,  powdered  and  intimately  mixed, 
and  then  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  the  water,  will  afford  a  livel/ 
drink,  containing  four  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  litti 
sulphato  of  soda,  and  an  excess  of  the  bicarbonate.  The  wbolfl 
quantity  may  be  taken  at  once,  morning  and  evening. 
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II.  SULPHATB  OF  IRON. — Febbi  Sulphas.  U.  &,  Lond., 
JEd.,  Dub.— Green  Vitriol. 

Prqparotion, .  For  medical  porposes,  this  salt  shoald  1)6  prepared 
bj  heating  together  dilate  salphiiric  acid  and  iron  wire.  The  iron 
is  oxlQized  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  hydrogen  escaping  with 
effervescence ;  while  the  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  to  form  the  sul- 
phate of  the  protoxide,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid,  the  iron  should  be  in  excess,  and,  after  the  resulting  solu- 
tion has  been  poured  o£^  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
added ;  care  being  taken,  in  the  subsequent  filtration,  evaporation, 
and  crystallizatiqp,  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as  much  as  possible. 
This  is  the  process  of  Bonsdorff,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  affords  a  pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide. 

Oompodtkm.  Crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  consists  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  seven  of 
water. 

Prcperiiea,  Obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  crys- 
tals are  of  a  fine  bluish-green  colour.  If  quite  green,  they  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  sesquioxide.  They  are  inodorous, 
of  a  strongly  astringent,  inky  or  ferruginous  taste,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  moderate  heat  drives  off  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  reduces  them  to  the  state  of  a  whitish 
powder.  By  an  intense  heat  they  are  decomposed,  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids  being  given  o%  and  the  red  sesquioxide  remaining. 
Prepared  by  the  method  of  Bonsdorff,  they  undergo  little  change 
on  exposure,  in  consequence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  uncombined 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them ;  but,  as  ordinarily  found  in  the 
shops,  they  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  oxygen, 
with  the  production  of  a  red  subsulphate  of  the  sesquioxide.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  they  first  become  quite  green,  and 
afterwards  more  or  less  covered  with  a  whitish  or  reddish-brown 
powder;  the  latter  colour  predominating  after  long  exposure. 
This  solution,  which  reddens  litmus,  is  at  first  bluish-green,  but 
afterwards  becomes  successively  green,  greenish-brown,  and  red- 
dish, in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  gradual 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide;  the  latter  being 
partly  deposited  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  subsulphate  of  the 
sesquioxide,  and  partly  remaining  in  solution  as  the  neutral  sul- 
phate of  the  same  oxide.  When  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  clear 
red  colour,  this  change  may  be  considered  as  complete,  and  no 
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BulTicient  end  to  answer.  Their  intended  efiecta  woaM  be  better 
obtained  by  combining  the  latter  preparation  with  inyrrti,  in  Bodt 
proiiortiona  as  might  seem  best  adapted  to  the  particular  cKX»sioa. 
Tlie  dose  is  from  two  to  six  pills,  equivalent  to  about  six  and 
eighteen  grains  of  the  mass, 

3.  NATURAL  CHALYBEATE  WATERS. 

These  belong  to  the  present  head,  as  they  generally  owe  their 
virtues  to  the  carbonate  of  iron  they  hold  in  solution.  Carbonate  at 
iron  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  water  impregnated  with 
oarbonic  acid  gas.  Water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  olwvn 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  suflicient  to  eniible  it  lo 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  carbonate.  Ilence  ordinary  spring  or  rivar 
water,  remaining  long  in  contact  with  oresof  carbonate  of  iron,  woald 
be  more  or  lees  impregnated;  but  when  waters  highly  carbonated 
are  similarly  exposed,  they  become  of  course  much  more  strongiy 
chalybeate.  All  chalybeate  waters,  when  exposed  freely  to  thft 
atmosphere,  gradually  |iart  with  their  iron;  the  protoxide  of  Un 
carbonate  being  converted  into  the  sesquioxide,  which,  being 
insoluble,  and  incapable  of  uniting  with  oarbonic  acid,  is  depoeiledc 
Hence  the  yellowish-brown  deposit  in  springs  of  this  kind,  and  tbtt ' 
track  of  a  similar  colour,  which  marks  the  course  of  a  cbalybeate 
streamlet.  The  pure  chalybeate  waters  act  upon  the  system  in  tbe 
same  manuer  as  the  oQicinal  carbonate,  and  probably,  from  tbe  dis- 
aolved  state  of  tbe  salt,  with  still  greater  facility.  They  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  produce  all  those  beneficial  changes  in  the  system 
for  which  the  chalyheates  are  generally  given ;  especially  when  drank 
at  their  native  sources  in  mineral  springs,  where  they  are  otteei 
aided  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  pure  air,  exercise,  and  ngrtO' 
able  association.  They  may,  however,  be  abused;  and  it  is  nece*« 
aary  to  be  cautious  in  their  use  in  health,  and  not  to  continue  tfaets 
too  long  in  debility,  lest  plethora  should  be  induced,  with  its  riatt 
of  hemorrhage  and  inflammation,  or  fever.  The  natural  chalybeftt4M 
waters  appear  to  be  occasionally  diuretic,  and  are  thought  to  bavft, 
proved  useful  in  chronic  nephritic  diseases. 

Artificial  chalijbmle  water  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  carbonic  acid  water. 
Ten  grains  of  each  of  these  saltii,  powdered  and  intimately  mixed,, 
and  then  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  the  water,  will  afford  a  lively 
drink,  containing  four  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  Uttla 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  an  excess  of  the  bicarbonate.  The  wbola 
quantity  may  be  taken  at  once,  morning  and  evening. 
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II.  SULPHATB  OF  IRON. — Febbi  Sulphas.  U.  &,  Lond.^ 
Ed.,  Dub.— Green  Vitriol 

PrqKtraiion. .  For  medical  purposes,  this  salt  should  he  prepared 
bj  heating  together  dilate  salphuric  acid  and  iron  wire.  The  iron 
is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  hydrogen  escaping  with 
efiervescence ;  while  the  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  to  form  the  sul« 
phate  of  the  protoxide,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid,  the  iron  should  be  in  excess,  and,  after  the  resulting  solu- 
tion has  been  poured  o£^  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
added ;  care  being  taken,  in  the  subsequent  filtration,  evaporation, 
and  crystallizatiqpi  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as  much  as  possible. 
This  is  the  process  of  Bonsdorff,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
U;  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  aflfords  a  pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide. 

Cbmpositkm.  Crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  consists  of  one  equiva- 
lent  of  sulphuric  add,  one  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  seven  of 
water. 

Properties.  Obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  crys- 
tals are  of  a  fine  bluish>green  colour.  If  quite  green,  they  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  sesquioxide.  They  are  inodorous, 
of  a  strongly  astringent,  inky  or  ferruginous  taste,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  moderate  heat  drives  off  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  reduces  them  to  the  state  of  a  whitish 
powder.  By  an  intense  heat  they  are  decomposed,  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids  being  given  ofi^  and  the  red  sesquioxide  remaining. 
Prepared  by  the  method  of  Bonsdorfif,  they  undergo  little  change 
on  exposure,  in  consequence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  uncombined 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them;  but,  as  ordinarily  found  in  the 
shops,  they  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  oxygen, 
with  the  production  of  a  red  subsulphate  of  the  sesquioxide.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  they  first  become  quite  green,  and 
afterwards  more  or  less  covered  with  a  whitish  or  reddish-brown 
powder;  the  latter  colour  predominating  after  long  exposure. 
This  solution,  which  reddens  litmus,  is  at  first  bluish-green,  but 
afterwards  becomes  successively  green,  greenish-brown,  and  red- 
dish, in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  gradual 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide;  the  latter  being 
partly  deposited  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  subsulphate  of  the 
sesquioxide,  and  partly  remaining  in  solution  as  the  neutral  sul- 
phate of  the  same  oxide.  When  the  liquid  bas  assumed  a  clear 
red  colour,  this  change  may  be  considered  as  complete,  and  no 
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protnxicJe  is  left.     Tbe  solution,  however,  innj'  be  kept  id  dw 
original  state,    by  mc^na   of  iron    wire,  which   appropriate  Um 
oaiygen  as  fast  as  absorbed ;  and  sugar  has  the  same  elTect  hj  ill 
peculiar  influence  in  preventing  the  oxtdatioo  of  iron.     Tbo  nUcA 
phatc  of  iron  of  tbe  shops  almost  invariably  contaioa  more^r  Ufl,l 
of  the  acsquioxide. 

Incompalihles.     This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  tbe  «]kfr] 
line  carbonates,  soaps,  lime-water,  tbe  soluble  salts  of  lime,  Uai^J 
and  baryta,  the  borate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  silver,  tbo  I 
soluble  sulphureta,  and  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.     Wbeu  a  ptif^f 
fectly  pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  it  is  not  afTectcd  by  taiinio  J 
acid,  or  the  vegetable  astringents;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  i 
always  afibrds  a  black  or  bluiah-black  precipitate  with  ihcae  i*-! 
agents,  in  consequenco  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  contained  in  iL 
But,  though  it  yields  precipitates  with  the  above  substances,  it  Ooet  ' 
not  follow  that  they  are  all  medicinally  incompatible.     On  tho  ooo- 
trary,  it  is  often  given  in  connexion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxii)<^ .  j 
which  is  a  milder  salt,  and  may  be  more  advantageously  cmployedfl 
■when  the  object  is  to  affect  the  general  system.     The  oiTiclnnl  c0N|*4 
pound  mixture  of  iron,  and  compound  pills  of  iron,  are  prepared  Ml 
this  principle.     (See  page  453.) 

EffKts  on  the  System.     Sulphate  of  iron  is  locally  excitant  ftitd 
actively  astringent.     On  the  stomach,  in  moderate  doses,  il  operatoa  J 
often  very  kindly  as  a  tonic,  and  ia  the  bowels  is  apt  to  prodnctiJ 
constipation  by  its  astringcncy.     In  larger  quantities  il  bccoma 
irritant,  causing  beat  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  exoe»-l 
sive  doses,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  with  griping  pains^fl 
In  great  excess,  it  may  even  prove  poisonous  by  in6 
stomach  and  bowels.     Orfila  found  two  drachma  to  kill  a  dag; 
Dr.  C'hristison  states  that  he  has  met  with  a  case,  in  which  half  a 
ounce  seemed  to  have  proved  fatal  in  a  child.   (Chrislison't  Ditp 
satory)    It  ia  no  doubt  capable  of  bringing  the  system  under  t 
infiuence  of  iron;  but  it  is  probably  never  absorbed  as  a  sulphattt;,! 
undergoing  decomposition  in  the  stomach,  and  forming  new  com 
pounds  before  it  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.     In  the  i 
time,  it  exercises  its  excitant  influence  upon  the  mucous  membraoQiJ 
of  the  stomach;  and,  if  given  freely,  with  a  view  to  the  impre 
tion  of  tbe  system,  it  endangers  unpleasant  symptoms  of  b 
and  intestinal  irritation. 

Therapeutic  Application.     From  the  above  considerationa,  it  may^l 
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11.  SULPHATE  OF  IRON.— Ferri  SulphaS.  U.S.,  Lond., 
Erf.,  Dub. — Green  Vitriol. 

Preparalion.    For  medical  purposes,  this  salt  should  te  prepared 
by  heating  together  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  wire.    The  iron 
is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  hydrogen  escaping  with 
effervescence ;  while  the  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  to  form  the  sul- 
phate of  the  protoxide,  which  remains  in  solution.    In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid,  the  iron  should  be  in  excess,  and,  after  the  resulting  solu- 
tion has  been  poured  ofl^  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
added ;  care  being  taken,  in  the  subsequent  filtration,  evaporation, 
and  crystallizatiqp,  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as  much  as  possible. 
This  is  the  process  of  Bonsdorff,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
UiS.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  affords  a  pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide. 

Oomposition.  Crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  consists  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  seven  of 
water. 

Properties.  Obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  crys- 
tals are  of  a  fine  bluish-green  colour.  If  quite  green,  they  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  sesquioxide.  They  are  inodorous, 
of  a  strongly  astringent,  inky  or  ferruginous  taste,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  moderate  heat  drives  oft'  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  reduces  them  to  the  state  of  a  whitish 
powder.  By  an  intense  heat  they  are  decomposed,  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids  being  given  ofl^  and  the  red  sesquioxide  remaining. 
Prepared  by  the  method  of  BonsdoriF,  they  undergo  little  change 
on  exposure,  in  consequence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  uncombined 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them;  but,  as  ordinarily  found  in  the 
shops^  they  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  oxygen, 
with  the  production  of  a  red  subsulphate  of  the  sesquioxide.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  they  first  become  quite  green,  and 
*fter^'ards  more  or  less  covered  with  a  whitish  or  reddish-brown 
powder;  the  latter  colour  predominating  after  long  exposure. 
This  solution,  which  reddens  litmus,  is  at  first  bluisii-green,  but 
^ftemards  becomes  successively  green,  greenish-brown,  and  red- 
dish, in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  gradual 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  sesquioxide;  the  latter  b^-ing 
partly  deposited  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  subsulphate  of  the 
Sesquioxide,  and  partly  remaining  in  solution  as  the  neutral  sul- 
phate of  the  same  oxide.  When  the  liquid  has  a.ssurned  a  clear 
'ed  colour,  this  change  may  be  considered  as  complete,  and  no 
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protoxide  is  left.  The  solution,  however,  may  be  kept  in  the 
original  state,  by  means  of  iron  wire,  which  appropriates  the 
oxygen  as  fast  as  absorbed ;  and  sugar  has  the  same  effect  by  its 
peculiar  influence  in  preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron.  The  sul- 
phate of  iron  of  the  shops  almost  invariably  contains  morejor  leas 
of  the  sesquioxide. 

Incompatibles,    This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  soaps,  lime-water,  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  lead, 
and  baryta,  the  borate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
soluble  sulphurets,  and  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.     When  a  per- 
fectly pure  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  it  is  not  affected  by  tannic 
acid,  or  the  vegetable  astringents ;  but,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  it 
always  aflFords  a  black  or  bluish-black  precipitate  with  these  re- 
agents, in  consequence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  contained  in  it 
But,  though  it  yields  precipitates  with  the  above  substances,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  all  medicinally  incompatible.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  given  in  connexion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide, 
which  is  a  milder  salt,  and  may  be  more  advantageously  emplojed 
when  the  object  is  to  affect  the  general  system.     The  officinal  a>Tf^ 
pound  mixture  of  iron,  and  compound  pills  of  iron^  are  prepared  on 
this  principle.     (See  page  453.) 

Effects  on  the  System,  Sulphate  of  iron  is  locally  excitant  and 
actively  astringent.  On  the  stomach,  in  moderate  doses,  it  operates 
often  very  kindly  as  a  tonic,  and  in  the  bowels  is  apt  to  produce 
constipation  by  its  astringency.  In  larger  quantities  it  becomes 
irritant,  causing  heat  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  exces- 
sive doses,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  with  griping  pains. 
In  great  excess,  it  may  even  prove  poisonous  by  inflaming  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Orfila  found  two  drachms  to  kill  a  dog;  and 
Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  has  met  with  a  case,  in  which  half  an 
ounce  seemed  to  have  proved  fatal  in  a  child.  {Christison^s  Dispen- 
satory,) It  is  no  doubt  capable  of  bringing  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  iron ;  but  it  is  probably  never  absorbed  as  a  sulphate; 
undergoing  decomposition  in  the  stomach,  and  forming  new  com- 
pounds before  it  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  exercises  its  excitant  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach ;  and,  if  given  freely,  with  a  view  to  the  impregna- 
tion of  the  system,  it  endangers  unpleasant  symptoms  of  gastric 
and  intestinal  irritation. 

Therapeutic  Application.    From  the  above  considerations,  it  may 
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»e  inferred  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  useful  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia, 
ind  as  a  joint  tonic  and  astringent  in  relaxed  states  of  the  bowels 
attended  with  diarrhcea.  In  the  defective  appetite  and  feeble  diges- 
tion of  convalescence,  especially  when  accompanied  with  an  atonic 
diarrhoea,  it  is  particularly  indicated;  and  it  may  be  used  with 
bopes  of  benefit  in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
It  has  often,  moreover,  been  employed,  with  a  view  to  its  operation 
through  the  circulation,  in  anemic  affections,  amenorrhcea,  passive 
hemorrhages  generally,  colliquative  sweats,  diabetes,  excessive 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages, 
leucorrhoea,  and  chronic  catarrh  with  exhausting  expectoration; 
bat,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  chalybeate  impregnation  of  the  system  as  some  of 
the  milder  preparations,  and  has  been  nearly  superseded  by  them. 
It  has  also  been  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  for  the  destruction 
of  the  tape  worm ;  but  is  of  little  real  service  in  either  of  these 
a&ctions. 

Adminisiration.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution.  If  in  the 
former  method,  it  should  first  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization ;  as,  if  made  from  the  crystals,  the  pills  would  be  apt  to 
cramble  from  the  efflorescence  of  the  salt.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Dablin  Pharmacopoeias  direct  it  in  this  state  under  the  name  of 
Dried  Sulphate  of  Ir(m  (Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccatum,  ML).  In  solu- 
tion, it  may  be  given  dissolved  in  sweetened  water,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  oxidati6n,  or  in  carbonic  acid  water,  which  aids  its 
tonic  effect  in  dyspepsia.  The  dose  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  is 
from  one  to  five  grains,  of  the  dried  from  half  a  grain  to  three 
grains. 

External  Use.  Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  considerably  used  as  a 
topical  remedy.  In  the  aggregate  solid  state,  in  powder,  or  in  strong 
solution,  it  has  been  used  to  check  the  oozing  of  blood  from  he- 
morrhagic or  wounded  surfaces;  in  weaker  solution,  as  a  coUyrium 
in  ophthalmia,  and  an  injection  in  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  and  prolapsus 
tti;  and,  in  the  same  form,  as  a  wash  in  indolent  or  fiabby  ulcers, 
ttd  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  in  the  lichenous  or  herpetic 
ringworm  of  the  face.  The  strength  of  the  solution  may  vary, 
looording  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  from  one  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water;  the  feeblest  proportion  being 
Bsed  in  ophthalmia,  the  strongest  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  or  with  a 
lew  to  a  powerful  alterative  influence  on  limited  surfaces,  as  those 
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of  diseased  ulcers,  and  patches  of  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Velpeau  has  found  it  the  most  efficacious  local  remedy  that  he  has 
used  in  erysipelas^  which  it  never  fails  to  cut  short  in  one  or  two 
days.  He  uses  preferably  a  lotion  consisting  of  about  half  an 
ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied by  compresses,  frequently  wetted  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  con- 
stantly moist.  {Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Oaz,^  March,  1855,  p.  239.) 

III.  SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF   IRON.— LiQUOR  FebRI 

NiTRATis.  U.S. — Ferri  Ternitratis  Liquor.  I>ub. 

Preparation,  This  preparation,  first  made  known  as  a  remedy 
by  Mr.  William  Kerr,  of  Scotland,  in  1832,  has  been  adopted  as 
officinal  in  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  As  made  by  the 
process  of  Mr.  Kerr,  and  according  to  the  officinal  directions,  by 
simply  dissolving  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  water 
to  give  it  a  certain  strength,  it  is  a  solution  of  the  mixed  nitrates 
of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  consequently,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  apt  to  become  turbid  by  the  further  oxidation 
of  the  protoxide,  and  the  deposition  of  a  subnitrate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide. Mr.  Kerr  obviated  this  effect  by  adding  to  the  solution  a 
little  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  sesquioxide  as  fast  as  fonned. 
Professor  Procter  suggested,  for  the  same  purpose,  an  alteration  in 
the  U.  S.  formula,  which  consists  in  adding  the  iron  in  separate 
portions  to  the  diluted  nitric  acid,  allowing  each  portion  to  be  dis- 
solved before  adding  the  next,  and,  after  filtration,  heating  the  solu- 
tion to  160°  F.,  and  carefully  dropping  in  nitric  acid,  with  constant 
agitation,  until  the  liquid  acquires  a  clear  red  colour,  and  yields^ 
when  tested  with  ammonia,  a  red  precipitate  without  any  dark  tinl 
This  improvement  has  been  adopted  in  the  late  reprint  of  the  U.Si 
Pharmacopoeia  (A.  D.  1855),  as  essential  to  the  correct  result  of 
the  process.  The  preparation  thus  made  is  a  solution  of  the  pur« 
nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide,  without  any  admixture  of  the  protoxidei 

Properties.    The  solution,  as  made  by  the  former  process,  is  of  - 
a  dark  colour,  and  apt  to  become  turbid ;  by  the  improved  me- 
thod,  is  bright  red  and  permanent.     The  taste  is  ferruginous  and 
very  astringent,  but  not  corrosive.     All  substances  are  incompati' 
ble  with  it,  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  soluble  compounds  with  nitric  acid;  consequently,  ferro- 
cyanuret  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  alkaline  sulpha- 
rets;  and  with  all  the  vegetable  astringents  it  affords  copious  black 
precipitates.     The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  precipitate  the  base. 
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Medical  Use.  This  preparation  operates  like  the  soluble  pa1t8  of 
irofi  in  general;  that  is,  locally  as  an  astringent,  and  either  a  mode- 
rate excitant  or  irritant,  according  to  the  dose,  or  the  strenf^h  of 
the  solution  employed;  and  upon  the  system  at  large,  as  a  tonic  and 
reconstructive  agent;  though,  in  these  latter  respects,  much  inferior 
to  the  protosalts  of  iron,  or  the  metal  itself  in  impalpable  powder. 
It  would  no  doubt  prove  useful  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  the  absence  of  inflammation;  and  will  occasionally 
cure  diarrhoeas  connected  with  this  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  was  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  that  it  was  introiluced  into 
practice;  and  much  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  its  favour. 
From  the  trials  I  have  made  with  it,  I  do  not  consider  it  superior 
to  the  other  soluble  chalybeates  for  this  purpose,  es|x?cially  tlie  sul- 
phate, when  care  is  taken  not  to  administer  tliat  remedy  in  an  over- 
dose. From  the  experiments  of  Quevenne,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  must  be  decomposed  and  undergo  precipitation  in  the  stomach, 
like  the  other  soluble  salts  of  iron,  and  consequently  does  not 
reach  the  scat  of  its  oi.>eration  in  the  small  intestines,  in  the  state  of 
nitrate.  The  very  blackening  of  the  stools  is  alone  evidence  of 
decomposition.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  from  two  to 
four  times  a  day,  which  may  l>e  gradually  increased,  if  necessary, 
while  borne  without  inconvenience.  Tn  an  overdose  it  will  irritate 
and  inflame,  if  not  corrode  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

It  has  been  locally  used  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhrea,  diluted  so 
as  to  produce  only  a  slight  smarting  sensation;  but  it  is  probably 
inferior,  in  this  and  other  mucous  discharges,  to  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
as  being  less  astringent. 

IV.  PnOSPIIATE  OF  IRO\.  — Fkkki  TuosiMlAS,  IJ,S, 
Phosphate  of  iron  is  prepartMl,  acconlin^^  to  the  directions  of  our 
officinal  code,  by  mixing  solutions  of  siil[)hatc  of  iron  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  r(*niains  in  SDlntion,  and 
phosphate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated.  Tliis  is  then  washe<l  and 
dried.  If  the  salt  of  iron  employed  be  a  pure  sulphate  of  tlie  pro- 
toxide, the  resulting  phosphate  will  contain  the  iron  in  the  sjune 
condition,  and  will  be  white  when  thrown  down;  but  this  almost 
never  happens;  and  if  it  do,  oxygen  will  l>e  cpiiekly  absorbeil,  and 
the  salt  assume  its  characteristie  eolour. 

Compfmtion,  As  eniph)ye(l,  this  salt  always  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  the  phasphates  of  the  protoxide  an'l  sespiioxide  of  iron,  which 
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are  in  variable  proportion.  As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  tribasic,  the 
composition  of  the  protosalt,  which  greatly  predominates,  is  two 
equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron,  one  of  water,  and  one  of  the  acid; 
that  of  the  sesquisalt,  two  equivalents  of  sesquioxide,  three  of 
water,  and  three  of  acid. 

Properties.  Phosphate  of  iron  is  a  bluish- white  powder,  nearlj 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the  acids. 

Medical  Use.  Its  operation  is  that  of  the  insoluble  chalybeates 
generally ;  that  is,  it  produces  the  usual  effects  of  the  chalybeates 
on  the  system,  without  much  affecting  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach.  It  was  brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession by  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  in  his  work  on  cancer,  pub- 
lished in  1809,  as  a  remedy  in  that  disease,  in  which  he  employed 
it  both  internally,  and  as  an  application  to  the  ulcerated  surface.  In 
a  treatise  on  diabetes,  published  in  1825,  Dr.  Venables  speaks 
highly  of  its  usefulness  in  that  disease ;  and  Dr.  Prout  confirms  liis 
favourable  estimate,  stating  that  he  regards  it  as  an  excellent  re- 
remedy.  {Sto7n.  and  Ben.  Dis.^  Lond.  1848,  p.  50.)  The  late  Dr. 
Thos.  T.  Ilewson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  ferruginous  preparations;  and,  at  his 
recommendation,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  no  doubt  a  good  chalybeate,  capable  of  doing 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  iron  in  the  improvement  of  the  blood, 
and  of  the  general  health,  and  is  thus  far  useful  in  cancer  and  dia- 
betes ;  but  it  has  no  special  power  over  these  formidable  disease^ 
and  is  altogether  inadequate  to  their  cure.  It  is  probably  in  no  de- 
gree superior  to  the  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  if  equal  to  that  excel- 
lent preparation.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  which  maybe 
given  in  the  form  of  powder,  pill,  or  electuary.  Locally,  it  may 
be  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers,  either  by  being  dusted  over  thein, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  lotion  suspended  in  water,  or  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  and  spread  over  the  surface. 

Other  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  and  oxidized  iron  have 
been  recommended;  but  there  is  probably  no  one  which  surpasses 
the  officinal  phosphate,  either  in  mildness  or  efficiency. 

V.  TARTRATE  OF  IRON  AND  POTASSA. — FerRI  FT  PO- 
TASS^ Tartras.  U.S. — Ferri  Potassio-tartras.  LonL-^ 
Ferrum  Tartarizatum.  JBrf.,  Duh.  —  Tartarized  Iron. 

This  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  chalybeates.  It  is  pre- 
pared,  according  to  the  method  of  Soubeiran,  which  has  be«l 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  by  the  British  Colleges,  by 
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adding  gradnany  to  a  Iiaated  miztare  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  and 
water,  the  recently  precipitated  hydrated  seeqaioxide  of  iron  (see 
page  444^  constantly  stirring,  nntil  the  latter  ceases  to  be  dissolved ; 
tben  filtering,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  synip,  and  drying 
in  thin  layers. 

Qmpo&Uitm.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  above  process,  half  of  the 
tartaric  acid  leaves  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  combines  with  the 
sesqnioxide.  According  to  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  the  salt  con- 
tains 80.49  per  cent,  of  the  sesqnioxide.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
oonsist  of  one  equivalent  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  one  of  basic 
tartrate  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  (one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base 
F^Oj),  chemically  combined ;  the  latter  ingredient  probably  acting 
the  part  of  an  acid  in  the  compound.  But  other  views  have  b^en 
taken  of  its  chemical  nature;  and  its  insensibility  to  certain  re* 
agents  which  ordinarily  act  strongly  on  iron  in  its  soluble  forms, 
would  seem  to  show  Uiat  its  metallic  constituent  is  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  combination. 

Propcrtiea.  As  above  prepared,  the  salt  is  in  translucent  scales, 
of  a  ruby-red  colour,  and  permanent  in  the  air;  but,  as  formerly 
made,  and  still  frequently  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  state  of  a 
dark-greenish  or  olive-coloured  powder,  slightly  deliquescent  on  ex- 
posure. The  preparation  is  inodorous,  of  a  mild,  sweetish,  slightly 
chalybeate,  and  not  disagreeable  taste,  freely  and  wholly  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  so  in  alcohol,  and  considerably  in  diluted  alcohol  or 
wine.  Its  watery  solution  is  not  rendered  blue  by  ferrocyanuret  of 
potassium,  nor  precipitated  by  the  alkalies  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, nor  sensibly  affected  by  the  ordinary  acids.  Astringent 
vegetable  infusions,  however,  a£fect  it  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
ferruginous  solutions. 

Medical  Use.  In  one  or  another  form,  this  chalybeate  has  long 
been  in  use;  but  is  not  at  present,  I  think,  employed  as  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  With  little  disposition,  notwithstanding  its  solu- 
bility, to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  almost  destitute  of  astriiigency, 
it  is  yet  capable  of  readily  imparting  its  iron  to  the  system,  and 
produces  all  those  effects  upon  the  blood  and  the  tissues  which  cha- 
racterize the  ferruginous  preparations.  Without,  therefore,  being 
a  very  efficient  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  or  heniorrbagcs 
from  the  primss  viao,  in  which  it  is  inferior  to  other  soluble  salts,  it 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  whenever  the  object  is  to  improve 
the  blood,  or  produce  a  tonic  impression  directly  on  the  system. 
With  a  view  to  these  results,  and  without  reference  to  a  specific  or 
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peculiar  influence  of  any  kind,  I  Ghould  prefer  it  to  all  otbsr  solubia 
ciialybeatcs.  It  may  require  to  be  exhibited  in  a  larger  ilow  tb*n 
tbcy;  but,  even  in  equivalent  quantities,  in  Tclation  to  the  iron  it 
gives  to  the  blood,  it  is  less  irritant  to  tho  stomach.  Anolboradn 
tage  is  ita  less  tendency  to  constipate.  Its  want  of  unpleaaac 
as  well  as  its  general  mildness,  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  < 
young  children;  and  it  ia  wonderful  Uow  soon  it  will  restore  i 
healthy  colour  to  their  cheeks,  in  the  lowest  slates  of  anwmiii.  whi 
purely  functional.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  tltirtjl 
grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  be  given  in  solution.  Thm  0 
four  grains  of  it  may  be  given  to  a  child  from  two  to  four  yeua  6. 

Willi:  of  Iron  (Visum  Fkbri,  Zmirf.),  which  may  ba  considered  ■ 
a  ^noua  solution  of  this  salt,  has  been  loag  in  use  as  a  chalybi 
The  London  College  directs  it  to  bo  made  by  digesting  iron  win;  ii 
sherry  wine  for  a  month.     Madeira  or  Tenerifle  wino  would  1 
better,  containing  more  of  the  solvent  agent.    The  iron  is  oxidtz 
at  the  expense  of  the  air  or  water,  and  tlien  combines  with  the  e 
cess  of  tartaric  acid  of  the  bitartrate  of  potaasa  always  present  ia  ' 
wine,  forming  a  salt  which  is  probably  essentially  the  same,  so  far 
at  least  as  medical  eDect  is  concerned,  with  the  one  above  described. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  there  may  occasionally  be  other 
acids  present,  which  may  aid  in  dissolving  the  iron.     The  prepara- 
tion is  a  weak  chalybeate,  adapted  to  cases  requiring  the  use  of 
iron,  but  in  which  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  « ' 
regularly.     The  strength  of  it  must  of  course  vary  with  the  qnu 
tjty  of  acid  or  of  the  bitartrate  in  the  wine;  and  it  is,  tberefon 
somewhat  uncertain,  as  well  as  feeble.     A  better  plan  wouh]  be  H 
prepare  the  wine  by  dissolving  in  it  directly  the  tartrate  of  ti 
and  potassa.     Such  a  solution  would  have  the  advantage  orer  a 
aqueous  one,  of  not  being  liable  to  the  spontaneous  decompoHtu 
of  the  organic  auid.     Tlie  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidouDce  to  I 
fluidouDces,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 

VI.   TARTRATE   OF   IRON  AND  AMMONIA.  —  Ferri 
Ammonle  Tartras. 

Preparalion.  This  is  made,  according  to  the  process  of  Profe 
Procter,  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared  hydrated  sesquioxid* 
iron  in  a  solution  of  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  then  evaporatinj^ 
means  of  a  water-bath,  and  drying  in  thin  layers,  as  in  the  iustanet 
of  the  last  mentioned  salt.  The  equivalent  in  excess  of  tartarii 
acid  in  the  bitartrate  unites  with  an  equivalent  of  the  sesquioxidi 
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of  iron,  and  a  double  salt  is  formed,  consisting  probably  of  one 
eqnivalcnt  of  basic  tartrate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  acting  as  the 
add,  and  one  of  tartrate  of  ammonia  acting  as  the  base,  united,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Procter,  with  four  equivalents  of  water.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hemingway,  it  contains  34.9  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide. 

Properties.  It  is  in  brilliant,  dark-brown,  almost  blackish  scales, 
or  small,  irregular,  angular  fragments,  like  those  of  the  East  India 
Uno;  but,  by  transmitted  light,  it  exhibits  a  garnet  redness.  The 
ttste  is  sweetish,  moderately  ferruginous,  very  slightly  styptic,  and 
itot  disagreeable.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water.  In  its  reagen- 
eies  it  resembles  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  with  which  also  it 
ii  closely  analogous  in  composition,  ammonia  taking  the  place  of 
poUssa. 

Medical  Uses.  In  medical  properties,  as  well  as  in  chemical  na- 
ture, this  salt  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  preceding;  and  all 
that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  of 
its  want  of  unpleasant  taste,  general  mildness,  efficiency  as  a  chaly- 
beate in  its  operation  upon  the  system  at  large,  and  inapplicability 
to  the  treatment  of  stomachic  and  intestinal  affections,  belongs 
•qoally  to  this  salt  It  may  be  used  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  de- 
mrable  to  impregnate  the  system  with  iron,  and  in  which  a  soluble 
preparation  is  wanted.  Another  advantage  of  both  these  salts  is 
tbit  they  may  be  given  with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  generally 
^th  other  saline  medicines,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day.  The  first 
quantity  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  begin  with,  unless  in  urgent  cases. 

TIL  CITRATE  OF  IRON.  —  Ferri  CitrAS.  U.S. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  salt  to  be  made  by  gradu- 
tfly  adding  to  a  heated  solution  of  citric  acid,  freshly  precipitated 
Ijdrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  (see  page  444)  until  it  ceases  to  be  dis- 
■ol?ed,and  the  acid  is  saturated.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  evapo- 
nted  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  to 
dry.  A  direct  union  takes  place  between  the  acid  and  oxide,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  a  salt  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  citric 
add,  and  one  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Citrate  of  iron  is  an  uncrystallizable  salt,  and,  as  above  prepared, 
k  in  translucent  laminse  of  a  fine  garnet-red  colour,  of  a  mild  fer- 
ruginous taste,  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling  water. 

It  is  a  mild  chalybeate,  and  may  be  employed  to  obtain  the  gene- 
!il  effects  of  iron  on  the  system,  either  in  pill  or  solution,  in  doses 
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of  from  three  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  has  been  con- 
Biderably  used  in  this  country. 

Citrates  of  the  Protoxide  and  of  the  Black  or  Magnetic 
Oxide  of  iron  have  been  prepared,  but  have  no  special  advantage 
to  recommend  them. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia  is  the  name  given  to  a  preparation 
made  by  boiling  together  recently  precipitated  quinia,  citric  acid, 
and  citrate  of  iron,  in  water,  until  a  solution  is  effected,  then  evapo- 
rating, and  drying  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  citrate  of  iron.  It 
is  in  thin,  garnet-red  scales,  of  a  bitter,  slightly  chalybeate  taste^ 
and  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  double  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia; 
but,  as  usually  found  in  the  shops,  contains  a  large  excess  of  tha 
salt  of  iron.  It  may  be  used  as  a  tonic,  and  would  be  especially 
adapted  to  that  anemic  condition  of  system  which  so  frequently 
follows  our  autumnal  fevers;  but  I  can  see  no  advantage  it  possesses 
over  a  mixture  of  the  citrate  of  iron  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  while 
it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  relative  quantity  of  the  two  salts 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  particular  indications  of  the  case.  The 
dose  is  about  five  grains. 

YIII.   CITRATE  OP  IRON  AND   AMMONIA.  — Ferri  W 

Ammonite  Citras. — Ferri  Ammonio-citras.  Lond.,  Dub. 

Preparation  and  Composition.  This  salt  is  made  by  dissolving 
freshly  prepared  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  citric 
acid,  adding  solution  of  ammonia,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  spreading  out  in  thin  layers  to  dry.  An  acid  citrate  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  first  produced,  which  subsequently  yields 
a  portion  of  its  acid  to  the  ammonia,  forming  citrate  of  ammonii 
The  two  salts  then  combine,  constituting  a  double  salt,  consisting 
probably  of  one  equivalent  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  bsflO 
citrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base  F|OJk 
the  latter  acting  the  part  of  an  acid  in  its  relation  to  the  former;  la 
that  the  salt  is  closely  analogous  in  composition  to  the  tartrate  of 
iron  and  potassa  before  described.  Mr.  Redwood  found  the  salt  of 
commerce  to  contain  variable  proportions  of  the  sesquioxide,  froa 
81  to  34.5  per  cent.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  8d  ed.,  p.  793.) 

Properties.  This  salt  is  in  very  thin,  shining  scales,  of  a  hrigfati 
almost  ruby-red  colour,  and  of  a  sweetish  or  acidulous,  slightly 
chalybeate,  very  feebly  styptic,  and  not  disagreeable  taste.  It  ii 
readily  soluble  in  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ferro 
cyanuret  of  potassium  does  not  change  it  blue,  though  caustii 
potassa  and  lime-water  decompose  it,  throwing  down  the  sesqui 
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oxide,  with  escape  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  the  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies.  I  am  told  that  ammonia  escapes  when  it 
is  heated. 

Medical  Uses.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  medical  applications 
of  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  and  tartrate  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
is  equally  applicable  to  this  salt,  which  is  closely  analogous  to  them 
in  composition  and  properties.  It  is  an  excellent  chalybeate,  and 
may  be  given  whenever  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  iron,  and  a  soluble  preparation  is  wanted.  It  is  less 
calculated  than  some  other  soluble  salts  of  iron,  to  meet  the  indi- 
cations for  the  tonic  and  astringent  effects  of  the  calybeates  on  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty 
grains,  the  former  being  sufficiently  large  for  a  commencing  dose 
in  ordinary  cases. 


Several  other  salts  of  iron  have  been  recommended  at  different 
times,  and  received  more  or  less  attention,  of  which  very  brief  no- 
tices must  suffice;  as  none  of  them  have  come  into  general  use,  and 
probably  none  are  capable  of  producing  effects  which  cannot,  to  say 
the  least,  be  quite  as  conveniently  and  advantageously  obtained 
from  those  already  described. 

1.  ACETATE  OP  IBOK.  —  FerRI  AcETAS. 

Acetate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  in  small,  green  crystals,  which 
decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air;  acetate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  uncrystallizable,  and,  in  the  solid  state,  deliquescent;  it 
is  only,  therefore,  in  solution  that  either  of  these  salts  can  be  con- 
veniently kept.  The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  Tincture  of 
Acetate  of  Iron  (TiNCTURA  Ferri  Acetatis),  which  is  made  by  mix- 
ing alcoholic  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
acetate  of  potassa.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  is  precipitated,  and 
acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  remains  in  solution.  The 
liquid  is  then  expressed  and  filtered.  It  is  transparent,  of  a  deep- 
red  colour,  and  a  strong,  ferruginous  taste.  It  is  an  agreeable  and 
efficacious  chalybeate,  and  was  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Percival,  who 
is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
this  country,  it  is  seldom  or  never  used.  The  dose  is  from  twenty 
minims  to  a  fiuidrachm. 
VOL.  I.— 30 
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2.  CITBATE  OF  OtON  AHD  MAGNESIA.— FeBKI  ET  MAGNE- 
SIA GlTRAS. 

This  is  made  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  in  citric  acid,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  drying  in  thin  layers. 
It  is  in  translucent  scales,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  an  acida- 
lous,  slightly  chalybeate  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.   It  has  the  general  properties  of  the  ferruginous  prepara- 
tions, and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  or  more,  in  pill 
or  solution. 

3.  LACTATE  OF  IBON. — Ferri  LaoTAS. 

Under  the  impression  that  lactic  acid  is  ordinarily  presj^nt  in  the 
gastric  juice,  that  it  is  consequently  the  form  of  lactate  which  the 
ferruginous  preparations  introduced  into  the  stomach  generally 
assume,  and  that  in  this  form  they  enter  the  circulation,  MM.  Gelis 
and  Cont^  were  induced  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  lactate  of 
iron  in  medicine,  as  more  likely  than  others  to  find  its  way  readily 
into  the  blood,  and  to  produce  the  required  efiects  on  the  system. 
Some  trials  that  were  made  confirmed  their  views  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  salt,  and  it  was  for  ^  time  considerably  used;  but 
further  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  superior  to  other  salts 
of  iron ;  and,  from  the  experiments  of  Quevenne,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  no  less  liable  than  others  to  undergo  precipitation  in  the 
stomach. 

It  may  be  made  either  by  digesting  iron  filings  in  lactic  icid, 
or  by  double  decomposition  between  lactate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  iron.  In  the  former  case,  the  iron  is  protoxidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  water,  and  then  combines  with  the  acid  to  form  a  lactate  of 
the  protoxide;  in  the  latter,  the  same  salt  remains  in  solution  after 
the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  lime.  In  both,  the  resulting  scrfo- 
tion  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  then 
spread  thinly  on  glass  or  porcelain  to  dry. 

Lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  in  whitfe  crystalline  plates,  of  i 
mild  ferruginous  taste,  little  changed  on  exposure  to  the  air,  slowly 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohoL 
The  watery  solution  becomes  yellowish  on  exposure,  in  con«' 
quence  of  the  partial  sesquioxidation  of  the  protoxide;  and  the 
dry  salt  is  sometimes  met  with  of  the  same  colour,  probably  from 
the  same  cause,  or  from  want  of  care,  in  its  preparation,  to  avoid 
this  source  of  impurity. 

In  its  efiects  on  the  system,  lactate  of  iron  is  not  unlike  the  sol- 
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bate,  bat  is  less  astringent     It  is  capable  of  exciting,  and,  in 

ver-doses,  of  irritating  the  stomach,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used 

a  a  gastric  stimulant  in  dyspepsia,  though  less  efficient  than  some 

ythers  in  diarrhoea  and  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 

tt^e  primae  vise.  /  It  may  also  be  employed  to  produce  the  eflFects  of 

iron  on  the  system  at  large;  but  is  inferior  for  this  purpose  to 

powdered  iron,  or  the  pill  of  the  carbonate,  or  even  to  the  milder 

lolable  salts,  as  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  and  the  tartrate  or 

citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  because  more  liable  to  irritate  the 

atomach  when  freely  administered,  and  consequently  incapable  of 

bparting  so  much  iron  to  the  circulation  within  a  given  time. 

The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be 

gndoally  increased  so  as  to  amount  to  twelve  grains  daily.     It 

iay  be  given  in  powder,  pill,  or  syrup. 

4.  VALERIANATE  OP  EBON.— FerrI  ValeriaNAS.  Dub. 

This  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 
probably  under  the  impression,  that  the  valerianic  acid  contained  in 
it  might  superadd  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  iron,  in  chlorotic  cases, 
the  peculiar  antispasmodic  influence  of  the  oil  of  valerian.  It  is, 
iowever,  so  easy  to  mix  a  little  oil  of  valerian  with  one  of  the  pre- 
prations  of  iron,  that,  even  admitting  the  peculiar  additional  virtue 
•opposed  to  be  acquired,  it  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  already  overburthened  catalogue  of  the  chalybeates. 
The  salt  is  made  by  double  decomposition  between  the  sulphate  of 
tBsqaioxide  of  iron  and  valerianate  of  soda;  sulphate  of  soda  being 
lift  in  solution,  and  valerianate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  precipitated. 
The  latter  is  then  washed,  dried,  and*  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 
The  salt  is  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  acid  and  one  of  ses- 
^oxide.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  loose,  dark-red  powder,  with  a 
Sgfat  odour  and  taste  of  valerianic  acid,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
aoluble  in  alcohol,  and  deprived  of  its  acid  by  boiling  water.  It  is 
ibo  decomposed  by  the  acids,  which  liberate  valerianic  acid,  recog- 
lizable  by  its  peculiar,  very  offensive  odour.  The  preparation  is 
fhought  to  be  specially  adapted  to  anemic  cases  associated  with 
hjBteria.  One  grain  is  mentioned  as  the  dose,  to  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 
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4.  Preparations  of  Iron  in  the  State  of  Haloid  Salt.    ^ 

I.  TINCTURE  OF  CilLOUIDE  OF  IKON.— TlKtrrLRA  FeJ 
HI  ("uLoiUDi.  U.S. — TiNCTUiu  Feriu  Sesqliculoriui.  LoaJtM 
■ — Fehki  Mlriatis  Tinctuka.  Ed. — Muriaied  Tincture  ^j9 
Iron.  |l 

Prqxivaiion,  This  is  prepared  by  dissulving  gubcarbQimte  of  >rosl 
(U.S.  Pliarmacopoe'ta)  ia  muriatio  acid,  ami,  uftor  Bltratioo,  aOdiqg;B 
alwbul  to  ibe  solutioD,  As  the  aubcarbonale  of  iron  of  lti«  U.%g 
Fliarmocupccia  uoiiaiats  maialy  of  sosquloxido  of  iron,  aud  this,  bfti 
reacliuii  with  muriatic  acid,  ia  converted  into  sesquichluride,  tbercfl 
is  obtained  by  this  process  a  solution  of  sesquicbloride  of  irua  iin 
alcohol,  with  only  so  much  water  as  was  contained  in  Ihe  mnrJatilJ 
acid  used.  But  there  is  usually,  in  the  subcarbonate  above  refcrrrfa 
to,  a  small,  though  uncertain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  protoxiibl 
of  iron,  produuing  with  the  muriatic  acid  a  corrcspondiag  pn>pot>J 
tioD  of  protocbloride,  which  remaiDS  in  the  solution.  But  proioyl 
cbluriJu  of  iron,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted,  by  the  absorpiiocfl 
of  uxygen,  into  sesquichloride  and  sesquioxide,  tlie  latter  of  whickB 
being  insoluble,  baa  a  tendency  to  render  the  preparation  turtuuV 
If  thi^ro  be  an  e^rcess  of  muriatic  acid  present,  it  will  dissolve  fimm 
sesquloxiile  as  fast  as  formed,  and  thus  preserve  the  liquor  clearal 
but,  as  this  ia  not  the  case  ia  the  U.S.  formula,  the  tincluri;  is  a(^ 
to  become  turbid  on  standing.  A  precipitate  is  slowly  produue^n 
which  forms  crusts  on  the  bottle,  and  in  this  slate  is  insoluble  in  t^l 
excess  of  muriatic  acid,  probably  from  its  peculiar  state  of  uggregaM 
tiou*  Another  inconvenience  to  which  the  preparation  ia  inciileiitin 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  falling  short oH 
the  olBciual  ep,  gr,  1.16,  the  whole  of  the  subcarbonate  directed  is  ncflB 
dissolved,  and  the  resulting  tincture  is,  therefore,  too  weak.  If  llMtfl 
strong  acid  cannot  be  obtained,  this  defect  may  be  obviated,  as  suf^fl 
gested  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  by  passing  a  Httlo  murbl 
atic  acid  gas,  from  some  liquid  muriatic  acid  heated  in  a  Floreua^| 
flask,  through  a  bent  glass  tube,  into  the  mixture  of  the  aubcahW 
bonate  and  acid,  until  a  perfect  solution  is  effected,  and  then  pror^ 

eding  as  directed  in  the  officinal  process.  (Am,  Joum,  of  J'ftam., 
xxvii.  103.) 

Properties.  The  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  a  deep-brown  liquid, 

*  Prof.  Frootar  ssoertaiDed,  it  mj  reqaest,  that  this  wm  not  an  osfchlorU*  af 
Iron,  lor  it  was  diSBOlvod  hj  sulphuric  aaid  without  the  eTolution  of  muriatio  ai 
U  ie,.thprofore,  probablj  sosqaioxide,  rendered,  as  soggeiled  in  the  l«xl,  li 
ts  of  muriatic  acid  bj  jt»  pecnliar  molecular  coadition. 
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which,  in  very  thin  layers,  is  yellowish,  and,  applied  to  white  paper, 
prodaccs  a  yellow  stain.  It  has  a  sour,  very  astringent,  and  strongly 
chalybeate  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  muriatic  ether,  a 
little  of  which  is  probably  generated  by  reaction  between  the  mu- 
riatic acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  sensible  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  iron. 
The  following  substances  produce  precipitates  with  it;  namely,  the 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates,  acetate  and  subacetate 
of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  and  mucilage 
of  gum  Arabic. 

EffecU  mi  tfte  System,  This  preparation  is  locally  excitant  and 
astringent,  and,  in  excess,  highly  irritant.  Swallowed  in  moderate 
doses,  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  upon  the  alimentary -canal, 
increasing  the  appetite,  promoting  digestion,  and  causing  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels.  More  largely  used,  it  irritates  the  stomach,  and, 
in  great  excess,  acts  as  a  poison  by  inflaming  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane.  Christison,  in  his  treatise  on  [X)isons, 
mentions  a  case  in  which  death  appeare<l  to  result  from  swallowing 
a  tiuidounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture.  There  were  symptoms  of 
inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  during  life,  and  the  marks 
of  it  after  death.  Upon  the  system  in  general  it  produces  the  ordi- 
nary efiects  of  the  chalybeates,  and  is  thought,  moreover,  by  some, 
to  operate  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
urinary  organs.  Though  I  have  used  the  medicine  considerably,  I 
have  not  noticed  the  latter  efiects;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  denying  Ihcm.  Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an 
extraordinary  power  of  coagulating  the  blood,  possessed  by  a  strong 
watery  solution  of  the  sesquichloride,  when  injected  into  the  Wood- 
vessels;  and  the  tincture  would  probably  have  a  similar  eflect. 

Therapeutic  Apjdicniion.  The  tincture  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  and  a  joint  tonic  and  astringent  in 
diarrhtt?a  of  relaxation,  and  in  passive  hemorrhage  from  tl)e  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  It  may  also  Ix)  used  with  a  view  to  brin<:^  the 
system  under  the  influence  of  iron,  and  is  with  many  a  favourite 
remedy  for  this  purpose;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  bein<^  liable 
to  irritate  the  stomach,  if  given  somewhat  too  freely;  and  is  inferior, 
I  think,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  powder  and  carbonate,  and  to  the 
miltler  soluble  salts,  as  the  double  tartrate,  or  ammonio-citrate. 
There  are,  however,  special  purposes  which  it  may  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  fulfil  than  those  preparations.  Through  the  chlorine  in  its 
composition,  it  has  been  considered  as  having  alterative  proi)ertios, 
which  render  it  more  efllcient  in  scrofula  than  the  chalybeates  gene- 
rally; and  it  ha.**,  therefore,  been  associated  with  other  chlorides^  aa 
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bariom,  calcium,  and  sodium,  in  the  treatment  of  th| 
aRection,  when  complicated  with  ansmia.  It  ta  eupposod  aiso  to  h 
more  edicactous  than  most  of  the  chalybeatos,  in  checking  hcmol 
rhage  from  the  uterus  and  urinary  passages.  It  has.  indeed, eujoyOj 
considerable  reputation,  in  consequence  of  the  special  iiiflueod 
ascribed  to  it  over  the  urinary  organs.  In  anemic  cases  of  dmp^ 
io  which  chalybeatea  are  indicated,  it  might  be  selected  preferabn 
to  others,  from  its  supposed  possession  of  diuretic  powers,  S^ 
surgeons  of  eminence  have  found  it  peculiarly  efficient  in  spwinodl 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  in  which  it  must  be  used  more  frwljr  thu 
for  other  purposes;  ten  minims  being  given  every  ten  minutes  und 
it  produces  the  desired  effect  or  nauseates.  It  has  ftlso  }K«n  reooa 
mended  in  dysury  from  weakness  of  the  muscular  coats  of  th 
bladder,  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from  the  same  viscus,  xoj 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  leucorrhcea,  gleeta,  and  the  ta 
vanced  stages  of  gonorrhcea. 

A  new  application  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  made  of  till 
tincture  by  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgh;  to  tlie  treaimeol 
namely,  of  erysipelas.  He  gives  it  internally,  in  doses  of  froB 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops  every  two  hours,  continued  night  an 
day,  throughout  the  complaint,  employing  uo  other  treatment,  ei 
cept  to  operate  freely  on  the  bowels  in  the  beginning,  and  afloi 
wards  to  keep  thom  regularly  open.  He  has  used  the  remedy  ft 
twenty-five  years,  with  invariable  success.  (^Ed.  Month.  Joum.  of  i/H 
Sci.,  A.  D.  1851,  p.  498.)  Other  practitioners  have  employwl  ill 
remedy,  and  reported  favourably  of  its  effects.  I  have  rnywilf  lui 
it  in  several  cases,  which  all  terminated  in  health  at  the  usumI  pi 
riod ;  but  T  presume  that  the  same  result  would  have  happens 
under  other  modes  of  treatment;  for,  within  my  observation,  thi 
complaint  has  almost  always  ended  favourably,  unless  in  iodl 
viduals  previously  broken  down  by  intemperance  or  disease. 

Dr.  U.  L.  Byrd,  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  baa  employed  a  similar  trcd 
ment,with  great  supposed  advantage,  in  scarlet  fever,  and  conxidef 
the  remedy,  from  his  experience  with  it  in  twenty  cases,  as  superid 
to  all  others  in  that  complaint.  He  gave  it  in  doses  varying,  qcooi^ 
ing  to  the  age,  from  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  drop  for  an  inlstl 
six  or  seven  weeks  old,  to  ten  drops  for  a  child  eight  years  oU 
and  at  intervals  varying  from  four  to  eight  hours.  {Cfiarltston  Met 
Jonrn.,  ix.  165,  March,  1854.) 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  for  ordinary  purposes  is  from  ten  t 
thirty  minims,  which  may  be  increased  to  one  or  Jwo  fluidrachmi 
two  or  three  limes  a  day. 
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Externally  the  medicine  had  been  employed  as  a  stimulant  and 
astringent  application  to  venereal  warts,  and  cancerous  and  fungous 
vlcers;  and  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces. 

A  itwng  watery  solution  of  the  sesqukhloride  of  iron  has  of  late 
been  suggested  as  an  injection  into  varices  and  aneurismal  tumours. 
Some  trials  made  with  it  show  that  it  acts  powerfully  in  coagulat- 
ing the  blood.  M.  Pravaz,  a  surgeon  of  Lyons  in  France,  found 
that,  through  the  influence  of  a  few  drops  of  it  thrown  into  an 
arteiy  or  vein,  all  the  bipod  for  an  extent  of  somewhat  more  than 
an  inch,  was  coagulated,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  into  a 
firm  clot.  It  remains  to.  be  seen  whether  this  fact  is  susceptible 
of  useful  practical  application.  For  varices,  a  solution  has  been 
recommended  containing  about  one  part  of  the  salt  to  two  parts  of 
water,  for  aneurisms  about  one  part  to  four.  The  sesquichloride 
may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  evaporation  of  the  tincture,  and  may 
tben  be  dissolved  in  water. 

11.  AMMONIATBD  IRON.  — Ferrum  AmmONIATUM.  U.S.— 

Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridium.  Land. — Ammonio-Chloride  of 
Iron. 

When  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia  (ses- 
qnioxide  of  iron)  is  digested  with  muriatic  acid,  a  reaction  takes 
place,  by  which  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  formed  in  solution. 
If  now  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  be  added,  and  the  mixed 
liquids  evaporated  to  dryness,  we  obtain  the  preparation  under 
consideration.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  ses- 
qaichloride  of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  former  amounting 
only  to  about  15  per  cent. 

Ammoniated  iron  is  in  crystalline  grains  of  a  fine  reddish-orange 
colour,  and  sharp,  saline,  and  chalybeate  taste.  It  is  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  incompatibles  are  the  same 
aa  those  of  the  preceding  article. 

Under  the  name  o{  fores  martiales  or  martial  fowers^  a  prepa- 

Ution  closely  analogous  to  this  has  long  been  known,  since  the 

times,  indeed,  of  Basil  Valentine,  which  was  procured  by  subliming 

Imixture  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia.    The 

iBniuioxide  was  probably  converted,  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the 

Muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  into  sesquichloride  of 

lion,  which  then  chemically  combined  with  the  remainder  of  the 

Hariate.    The  preparation  diftered  from  that  now  officinal  in  having 

yellow  colour,  and  a  slight  peculiar  odour. 

Medical  Uses.    The  great  predominance  of  the  muriate  of  ammo- 
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nia  renders  this  a  feeble  chalybeate,  while  it  imparts  aperient,  and 
as  some  suppose,  alterative  properties,  which  give  it  a  somewkl 
peculiar  character.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases,  which 
offer  indications  at  once  for  the  influence  of  iron  and  of  a  deob- 
struent  agent.  Such  are  presented  in  anemic  states  of  the  system, 
with  swollen  lymphatic  glands  as  in  scrofula,  with  enlarged  liTer, 
or  with  chronically  hepatized  lung.  At  present,  however,  it  is  little 
used.  The  dose  is  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  begin  with,  which  may 
be  given  in  pill,  solution,  or  electuary.  The  London  CJollege  directs 
a  tincture,  which  is  an  altogether  useless  preparation. 

III.  IODIDE  OP  IRON. — Ferri  Iodidum.   U.S. 

Preparation,  Iodide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  simply  mixing  the 
two  ingredients  together,  with  the  presence  of  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  resulting  compound,  and,  after  filtration,  yields  it  by 
evaporation.  The  iron  is  employed  in  the  state  of  filings,  or  of 
wire;  but  the  latter"  is  preferable,  as  it  is  in  general  purer.  The 
preparation  consists  of  one. equivalent  of  iron,  one  of  iodine,  and 
five  of  water;  but,  if  considerable  heat  is  employed  in  drying  it,  the 
proportion  of  water  is  smaller.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle. 

Properties.  When  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  is  very  carefally 
evaporated,  with  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  the  salt  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  green,  transparent,  tabular  crystals;  but, as 
ordinarily  prepared,  it  is  a  greenish-black  substance,  of  an  astrin- 
gent chalybeate  taste,  very  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  At  a  moderate  heat  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
into  a  dark-gray,  crystalline  mass,  of  ^a  metallic  lustre.  At  a  higher 
heat,  with  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  decomposed ;  the  iodine  escaping, 
and  the  iron  absorbing  oxygen,  and  remaining  behind  as  the  ses- 
quioxide.  Upon  the  slightest  exposure  to  the  air,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  iron  attracts  oxygen  and  passes  into  the  state  of 
sesquioxide,  while  the  iodine  becomes  free.  Analogy  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  protochloride  of  iron, 
the  metal  would  be  divided  between  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the 
principle  previously  combined  with  it,  forming  the  sesqui-iodids 
and  sesquioxide;  but  that  iodine  is  liberated  is  shown  by  thefac^ 
that  the  altered  substance  colours  starch  blue.  This  change  has 
almost  always  happened,  in  some  degree,  with  the  iodide  of  iron  of 
the  shops,  which,  on  that  account,  is  seldom  entirely  soluble  in 
w^ater. 

A  solution  of  the  iodide  undergoes  this  change   much  more 
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rapidly  than  the  solid  salt,  quickly  depositing  the  sesqaioxide,  and 
thus  becoming  weakened  as  a  chalybeate.  There  are,  however, 
two  means  of  protecting  the  solution  against  this  change;  one  by 
introducing  into  the  bottle  containing  it  some  iron  filings,  or  a  coil 
of  iron  wire,  the  other  by  incorporating  it  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  sugar.  A  solution  protected  in  the  latter  method  is 
officiaal,  and  will  be  described  below.  In  the  former  method,  the 
free  iron  immediately  takes  all  the  oxygen  which  that  of  the  iodide 
absorbs  from  the  air;  and  the  protiodide,  therefore,  remains  un- 
changed in  the  solution. 

Incompaiibles.  Precipitates  are  produced  in  the  solution  of  iodide 
of  iron  by  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  magnesia, 
Boaj^  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphurets,  ferrocyanuret 
of  potassium,  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury, 
Imt  not  those  of  zinc,  by  the  soluble  phosphates,  all  the  astringent 
T^etable  infusions,  and  many  other  organic  substances. 

Effects  on  the  Systert^.  Iodide  of  iron  has  both  the  topical  and 
constitutional  effects  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  the  metal,  in- 
creasing the  appetite,  improving  digestion,  enriching  the  blood,  and 
operating  generally  as  a  tonic;  but  it  is  less  astringent  than  the 
nlphate,  and  probably  less  so  thati  the  nitrate  or  chloride;  and, 
moreover,  possesses  peculiar  properties  quite  distinct  from  its 
powers  as  a  chalybeate,  and  attributable  to  the  iodine  it  contains. 
These  are  evinced  in  its  alterative,  diuretic,  and  laxative  effects. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  states  that,  shortly  after  its  administration  in 
large  doses,  both  iron  and  iodine  may  be  found  in  the  urine;  but 
it  is  not  mainly  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  iron  that  it  is  thus  thrown 
oE  The  experiments  of  Quevenne  show  that  but  a  small  portion 
rf  the  metal  passes  by  the  kidneys,  while  the  iodine  passes  abun- 
dantly; proving  that  the  two  constituents  are  separated  in  the 
iystem,  and  most  of  the  iron  retained.  {Arch,  de  Physiol.^  &c.,  de 
Bouchardat,  Oct.  1854,  p.  104.)  We  can  thus  explain  the  two 
classes  of  effects  produced,  one  belonging  to  the  chalybeate  ingre- 
dient, the  other  to  the  iodine.  In  overdoses  the  iodide  of  iron 
proves  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing  epigastric  un- 
easiness, nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  griping  pains.  Very 
largely  taken,  it  would  probably  induce  serious  gastro-intestinal 
Inflammation;  though  I  have  seen  no  account  of  positively  poison- 
^08  effects. 

Thempeutic  Application,  This  medicine  was  first  employed  by 
)r.  Pierquin  so  early  as  in  the  year  1824.    It  is  now  among  the 
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most  popular  of  the  chalybeates,  though  employed  chiefly  ia  i 
special  class  of  cases.    It  may  be  used  as  a  gastric  tonic  in  dys- 
pepsia, or  with  a  view  to  the  general  eflfects  of  iron  on  the  system, 
as  in  simple  chlorosis,  or  in  the  anemic  conditioi\  attended  with 
amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  &c. ;  but  its  best  effects  are  displayed  in 
cases  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  other  forms  of  local  tumefiiction  or 
induration,  in  which  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  indication  for  the 
improvement  of  the  blood.    It  is  only  in  the  absence  of  all  febrile 
excitement  and  gastric  inflammation,  that  it  should  be  resorted  to 
in  such  cases ;  but,  when  properly  accommodated  t<j  the  state  of 
the  system,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy.    In  swellings  of  the  lympha- 
tic glands  external  or  internal,  diseases  of  the  bones,  ligaments^ 
and  joints,  and  ulcerative  and  eruptive  affections  of  the  skin,  yheii 
these  can  be  traced  to  a  scrofulous  taint;  in  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  mamma,  testicle,  ovary,  liver,  and  spleen;  ii 
various  subacute  or  chronic  swellings  and  indurations  without  spe- 
cial seat,  or  known  peculiarity  of  character ;  in  all  these  affections 
it  may  be  considered  as  indicated,  when  they  exist  conjointly  with 
an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  and  a  general  deficiency  of  vital 
force.     Without  this  associated  condition,  and  in  all  cases  in  whiA 
the  excitant  properties  of  the  chalybeate  on  the  system  maybe 
central ndicated,  some  other  preparation  of  iodine,  especially  iodide 
of  potassium,  should  be  preferred.    Iodide  of  iron  has  also  been 
used  with  advantage  in  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  in  like  mm- 
ner,  connected  with  anemic  debility.    A  solution  of  it  containing 
from  one  to  two  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed 
locally  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhcBa  and  leucorrhoea,  and  as  a  lotion 
in  ulcers. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  two  or  three 
grains  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  to  ten  grainy 
if  not  found  to  disturb  the  stomach.  The  administration  of  it; 
in  the  pilular  form,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  its  deliquescent  property,  and  extreme  proneness  to  chemici 
change.  Various  modes  of  obviating  these  objections  have  beet 
proposed.  Perhaps  the  best  method  would  be  to  evaporate  to  • 
pilular  consistence  the  officinal  solution  of  the  iodide,  which  is  pro* 
tected  from  change  by  sugar;  or  the  preparation  might  be  directly 
incorporated  with  sugar  when  made  into  pills;  or,  as  suggested  by 
Prof.  Procter,  a  little  reduced  iron  might  be  added  to  the  mass  with 
the  same  view.  But,  even  though  protected  against  oxidation,  the 
pills  would  still  be  liable  to  deliquescence.    To  obviate  both  disad- 
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vantages,  they  might  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  impervious  matter, 
by  dipping  them  into  a  chloroforraic  solution  of  caoutchouc  and 
drying  them.  Bat,  upon  the  whole,  it  might  be  better  to  avoid 
altogether  this  mode  of  exhibition,  and  employ  only  the  solution. 

PilU/f  Iodide  of  Iron  (PiLULiE  Fkrri  Iodidi,  U.  S)  are  ordered 
by  oar  officinal  code  to  be  made  by  incorporating  sulphate  of  iron 
and  iodide  of  potassium  with  sugar  and  a  little  tragacanth.  Either 
before  or  after  entering  the  stomach,  an  interchange  of  principles 
takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and 
iodide  of  iron;  and  the  sugar  has  a  tendency  to  protect  any  portion 
of  the  latter  which  may  be  produced  prior  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
pills.  The  taste  of  the  pill  is  disagreeable,  its  consistence  apt  to  be 
friable,  and  altogether  the  preparation  is  not  an  eligible  one.  The 
pills  should  be  made  only  when  wanted  for  use.  Each  one  con- 
tains somewhat  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of  iodide  of  iron,  and 
two  of  them  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Solution  of  Iodide  cf  Iron  (Liquor  Ferri  Iodidi,  U,S, —  Syrup 
of  Iodide  of  Iron,  Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi,  Lond.)  is  directed  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  and  iron 
filings  together  in  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  filtering  the 
solution  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar,  in  a  bottle,  and  then 
adding  distilled  water  so  as  to  fill  up  the  required  measure.  There 
is  scarcely  sufficient  sugar  in  the  U.  S.  preparation  to  preserve  it 
effectually,  and  more  might  be  appropriately  added.  Should  the 
solution  not  keep  well,  a  coil  of  iron  wire  might  be  introduced  for 
further  security. 

The  solution  or  syrup  is  transparent,  and  of  a  pale  green,  or 
yellowish-green  colour,  with  occasionally  a  little  sediment.  By  ex- 
posure to  light  in  a  closely  stopped  bottle,  it  becomes  nearly 
colourless.  It  is  the  common  form  for  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  iron,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  pill.  When  it  is  swallowed, 
care  should  be  taken  to  wash  out  the  mouth  well,  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  injury  to  the  teeth.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  preparation  is 
from  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  which  should  be  diluted  with  water,  but 
only  at  the  moment  of  exhibition. 

IV.  FERROCYANURET  OF  IRON.  —  Ferri  Ferrocyanu- 
RETUM,  U.S. — Ferrocyanide  of  Iron. — Pure  Prussian  Blue. 

Preptiraiion.  As  the  Prussian  blue  of  commerce  is  always  more 
or  less  impure,  this  preparation  should  be  made  specially  for  medi- 
cal use.     The  U.  S.  Pharinacopijuia  directs  that  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
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sulphate  of  iron  should  first  be  prepared,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  process  for  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  that  to  this  a  solution 
of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  should  be  added,  and  that  the  preci- 
pitate produced  should  be  washed  on  a  filter,  and  dried.  Portions 
of  the  iron  of  the  sesquisulphate,  and  of  the  potassium  of  the  fer- 
rocyanuret, change  places,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa  and 
ferrocyanuret  of  iron,  of  which  the  former  either  remains  in  the 
solution,  or  is  dissolved  out  in  the  washing,  leaving  the  latter  pure. 

Composition.  Ferrocyanuret  of  iron  consists  of  three  equivalents 
of  ferrocyanogen  (which  contains  one  equivalent  of  iron  and  three 
of  cyanogen),  four  equivalents  of  iron,  and  six  eqs.  of  water;  the 
last  ingredient  being  essential ;  as  it  cannot  be  separated  withoot 
decomposing  the  salt.  The  compound,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  haloid  salts,  may  be  looked  on  as  consisting  of  a  hydracid 
and  an  oxide  of  iron,  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  going  to  the 
ferrocyanogen,  and  the  oxygen  to  the  iron.  In  this  view,  the  salt 
would  be  a  hydroferrocyanate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  would 
consist  of  three  eqs.  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  (each  containing  one 
eq.  of  ferrocyanogen  and  two  of  hydrogen),  and  four  eqs.  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron.  Commercial  Prussian  blue  always  contains,  besides 
the  above  compound,  a  portion  of  uncombined  alumina  and  ses- 
quioxide of  iron. 

Properties,  The  pure  salt  is  in  the  form  of  a  rich  deep  blue  pow- 
der, inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
unaflected  by  the  dilute  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
without  decomposing  it,  concentrated  nitric  and  muriatic  acids 
decompose  it,  and  the  alkalies  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Effects  on  the  System.  From  the  insipidity  of  Prussian  blue,  its 
insolubility  even  in  dilute  acids,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  formed 
whenever  the  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  meets  a  salt  of  iron  in  the 
body,  even  in  the  circulating  liquor  sanguinis,  a  fair  inference  ia, 
,  that  it  would  probably  have  no  other  effect  on  the  system  than 
such  as  might  result  mechanically  from  the  presence  of  an  insolu- 
ble powder  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  this  view  would  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  experiments  of  M.  CouUon,  who  found  it 
without  action  in  several  different  species  of  animals,  {ilerai  d  i 
Lens^  ii.  531.) 

27ierapeutic  Application.  Notwithstanding,  however,  its  presumed 
inertness,  it  has  been  much  commended  by  some  practitioners.  Dr. 
W.  Zollickoffer,  of  Maryland,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  it  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  and  remittent /evers^  in  which 
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lie  was  induced  by  his  observations  to  consider  it  superior  to  Peru- 
vian bark.  {Am.  Med.  Eecorder,  Jiily>  1822,  v.  540.)  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  employed  it  with  success  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  but  found  it  to  fail  in  many.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Mtd.  ScL,  ii.  336,  A.D.  1827.)  Dr.  Hasse,  a  German  physician,  fotind 
it  effectual  in  an  epidemic  intermittent  which  prevailed  at  Gastrow 
in  the  spring  of  1827;  but  he  gave  doses  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  with 
a  scruple  of  pepper,  the  latter  of  which  was  probably  much  the 
more  eflScaciou^  of  the  two.  {Ilyfeland's  Jouni,,  quoted  by  Merat 
andde  LenSj  ii.  531.)  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  of  it  favourably  from  his 
own  observation  and  experience.  {ATaL  Med.  and  Therap.,  4th  ed.,  i. 
321.)  Many  other  physicians  have  borne  a  somewhat  hesitating 
or  equivocal  testimony  in  its  favour.  I  tried  it  myself  in  a  number 
of  cases,  soon  after  it  first  came  into  notice,  with  some  success,  but 
with  so  many  failures  that  I  soon  abandoned  it.  The  medicine  has 
been  given  with  supposed  success  also  in  chorea  and  epilepsy^  but 
associated  generally  with  others,  so  as  to  leave  the  real  agent  of 
cure  doubtful,  and  sometimes  in  such  doses  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
astotheinefBciency  of  the  Prussian  blue.  Thus,  M.Burguet,  of  Bor- 
deaux, gave  from  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  four  grains  a  day ;  and  Dr. 
KirckhoflJ  of  Ghent,  supposed  that  he  cured  epilepsy  with  from  half 
a  grain  to  six  grains  in  the  day.  Dr.  Bridges,  of  Philadelphia,  em- 
ployed it  in  a  case  of  obstinate  facial  neuralgia,  with  considerable 
relief,  after  the  ordinary  remedies  had  been  tried  with  little  or  no 
effect.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  all  these  diseases,  in  which 
efficiency  has  been  claimed  for  it,  are  of  a  character  to  be  readily 
tfected  through  the  mind;  and  in  which  anything  will  occiasion- 
rily  eflFect  apparent  cures  in  which  the  patient  may  have  confidence, 
or  even  strong  hope.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  say,  that  the 
iDere  presence  of  an  insoluble  agent  in  the  primaa  vise,  acting  only 
niechanically  on  the  mucous  surface,  may  not  prove  useful  in 
nervous  diseases,  and  local  affections  of  the  membrane  itself. 

The  dose,  as  given  by  different  practitioners,  varies  extremely. 
Generally,  from  four  to  six  grains  have  been  given  several  times  a 
^y.  Instances  are  mentioned  above  in  which  the  dose  was  reduced 
to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland, 
gave  in  some  cases  two  drachms  during  the  interval  in  intermittents, 
finding  it  to  lie  easily  on  the  stomach.  This  latter  fact  tends  strongly 
to  favour  the  idea  of  its  inertness,  in  reference  to  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  system  in  general. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 
Diffusihie  Stimulants, 

Under  this  division  of  General  Stimulanta  are'  incluiieJ  tfaoae 
which  act  quickly  and  energetically,  but  only  for  a  comparatiTcly 
■t  period.     In  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  atimalant 
Ttj  they  differ  much  among  themselves;  but,  as  a  general  nili^ 
l^'greatly  exceed,  in  this  re.'ipect,  the  permanent  stimQlanta^  cm. 

racing  the  astringents  and  tonics,  which  have  jost  been  under  cob- 
sideratiou.  Oue  of  the  laws  of  all  stimulation,  whatever  may  be  ita 
degree,  is  that  it  is  followed  by  a  depression  proportionate,  at  least 
approximately,  to  the  previous  exaltation  of  the  function  or  fuDO 
tion 8  excited.  Hence,  the  remedies  belonging  to  the  present  sectioo, 
as  they  exceed  the  astringents  and  tooics  in  rapidity  and  extent  of 
Btimulant  action,  leave  behind  them  a  more  speedy  and  greater 
depression. 

General  TTierapeulic  Remarks  on  Diffusible  StimulntUm. 

The  condition  to  which  this  therapeutic  process  is  applicable^ 
is  obviously  that  of  general  depression  of  the  actions  or  powefs  of 
the  system.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  observations  made  upon 
tonic  stimulation  in  reference  to  the  possible  injury  from  its  ahas«^ 
and  to  the  conditions  of  depression  or  debility  admitting  and  calling 
for  its  employment,  are  applicable  also  to  this  variety,  and  need 
not  be  repealed.  A  few  remarks  more  particularly  bearing  oo  th« 
subject  at  present  under  consideration  will  be  appropriate. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  diflusible  stimulants  may  be  resorted  to 
in  cages  of  considerable,  and  especially  of  rather  sudden  or  acute 
prostration,  which  tonics  and  nutritious  food  are  cither  too  alow  io 
action,  or  too  feeble  in  stimulant  power  to  coanteract,  BataoaM 
cautions  arc  necessary. 

Sometimes  there  is  great  prostration  of  the  Tital  actions,  de- 
pendent on  the  concentration  of  blood  and  nervous  power  in  some 
large  organ,  or  extensive  structuro  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  s 
state  of  high  inflammation.    This  may  without  caution  be  mistakea 
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>r  real  debilitj,  and  fatally  treated  under  that  impreasion.    It 
ccurs  usually  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  inflammatory 
ttack,  and  will  in  general  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  the  evi- 
ences  of  the  existing  inflammation,  if  the  practitioner  be  on  his 
piard.    In  these  cases,  bleeding  is  the  great  remedy,  if  it  can  be 
imployed ;  the  system  reacting  as  the  interior  organs  are  unloaded, 
ind  the  pulse  rising  under  the  lancet.    But  sometimes  the  least 
imount  of  blood  lost  so  far  impairs  the  powers  of  the  heart  as  still 
urther  to  depress  the  pulse.    Under  such  circumstances,  stimula- 
>ion  may  become  necessary  in  order  to  excite  the  heart,  and  rouse 
ap  the  circulation  generally,  so  that  loss  of  blood  may  be  bomCi 
until  the  relief  of  the  internal  congestion  shall  remove  the  depress- 
ing  force.    But  it  is  obvious  that  the  stimulation  must  be  such  as 
will  not  be  likely  to  continue  into  the  period  of  reaction,  as  it 
would  much  aggravate  the  danger  of  inflammation.    Therefore, 
reliance  should  mainly  be  placed  on  external  stimulation,  which 
can  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment  when  desirable;  and,  if  this  should 
prove  insufSbient,  the  stimulants  of  briefest  action  should  be  pre- 
ferred, as  heat,  the  ammoniacal  preparations,  and  those  of  ether. 

Another  analogous  condition,  in  which  precisely  the  same 
cautions  should  be  observed,  is  that  collapse  of  system  which 
generally  attends  violent  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  after  any  severe  shock  upon  the  system,  as  from 
accidental  injury,  or  a  surgical  operation.  The  nervous  centres  are 
here  prostrated,  and  all  the  vital  functions  fail  in  consequence. 
Sometimes  reaction  never  takes  place;  but  when  it  does,  innam- 
mat  ion  and  fever  almost  always  ensue,  and  might  be  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  previous  injudicious  use  of  stimulants.  But  these  are 
sometimes  essential  to  assure  reaction.  The  external,  and  those  of 
brief  action  are  here  also  indicated;  and  those  especially  should  be 
avoided  which  would  peculiarly  stimulate  the  organ  likely  to 
become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  the  brain  in  concussion. 

Again,  collapse  calling  loudly  for  difiusible  stimulation  some- 
times occurs  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  particularly  those 
of  a  typhous  and  malignant  character,  and  the  exanthematous. 
Here  also  reaction  will  take  place  if  the  patient  survive;  and, 
although  equal  caution  in  regard  to  prolonged  stimulation  is  not 
necessary  as  in  the  former  instances,  the  reaction  itself  being  often 
tainted  with  debility,  yet  injury  may  be  done  by  a  too  zealous  em- 
ployment of  the  measure,  and  the  stimulants  of  long-continued 
action,  and  greatest  influence  on  the  brain,  should  be  resorted  to 
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SECTION  SECOND. 
Diffusible  Stimulants. 

Under  this  division  of  General  Stimulants  are'  inclu<]e<]  ihon 
which  act  quickly  and  energetical  I  j,  but  only  for  a  comparatirely 
short  period.  In  the  degree  in  wliich  they  possess  the  stimulaot 
property  they  diifer  much  among  themselves;  hut,  ss  a  general  nile^ 
they  greatly  exceed,  in  this  reajiect,  the  permanent  stimulanta,  etn- 
bracing  the  astringents  and  tonics,  which  have  just  been  andcr  con. 
sideration.  One  of  the  laws  of  all  stimulation,  whatever  may  be  iti 
degree,  is  that  It  is  followed  by  a  depression  proportionate,  at  kaat 
approximately,  to  the  previous  exaltation  of  the  function  or  faws 
tioDS  excited.  Hence,  the  remedies  belonging  to  the  present  section^ 
as  they  exceed  the  astringents  and  tonics  in  rapidity  and  extent  of 
stimulant  action,  leave  behind  them  a  more  speedy  and  greater 
depression. 

General  Therapeutic  Remarks  on  Difutihlt  Stimuhdon. 

The  condition  to  which  this  therapeutic  process  is  applicable^ 
is  obviously  that  of  general  depression  of  the  actions  or  powera  of 
the  system.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  observations  made  npoa 
tonic  stimulation  in  reference  to  the  possible  injury  from  its  abuMv 
and  to  tiic  conditions  of  depression  or  debility  admitting  and  calling 
for  its  employment,  are  applicable  also  to  this  variety,  and  need 
not  be  repeated,  A  few  remarks  more  particularly  bearing  on  tbfl 
subject  at  present  under  consideration  will  be  appropriate. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dift'usiblc  stimnlanta  may  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  considerable,  and  especially  of  rather  sudden  or  acut* 
prostration,  which  tonics  and  nutritious  food  are  cither  too  alow  in 
action,  or  too  feeble  in  stimulant  power  to  eonnteract.  But  somtf 
cautions  arc  necessary. 

Sometimes  there  is  great  prostration  of  the  -vital  actions,  de- 
pendent ou  the  concentration  of  blood  and  nervous  power  in  some 
large  organ,  or  extensive  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  i 
state  of  high  inflammation.    This  may  without  caution  be  mistaken 
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>r  real  debility,  and  fatally  treated  under  that  impression.    It 

ccurs  usually  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  inflammatory 

ttack,  and  will  in  general  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  the  evi- 

iences  of  the  existing  inflammation,  if  the  practitioner  be  on  his 

^ard.    In  these  cases,  bleeding  is  the  great  remedy,  if  it  can  be 

employed ;  the  system  reacting  as  the  interior  organs  are  unloaded, 

ind  the  pulse  rising  under  the  lancet.    But  sometimes  the  least 

imount  of  blood  lost  so  far  impairs  the  powers  of  the  heart  as  still 

urther  to  depress  the  pulse.    Under  such  circumstances,  stimula* 

;ion  may  become  necessary  in  order  to  excite  the  heart,  and  rouse 

ap  the  circulation  generally,  so  that  loss  of  blood  may  be  borne, 

until  the  relief  of  the  internal  congestion  shall  remove  the  depress* 

ing  force.    But  it  is  obvious  that  the  stimulation  must  be  such  as 

will  not  be  likely  to  continue  into  the  period  of  reaction,  as  it 

would  much  aggravate  the  danger  of  inflammation.    Therefore, 

reliance  should  mainly  be  placed  on  external  stimulation,  which 

can  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment  when  desirable;  and,  if  this  should 

prove  insufSbient,  the  stimulants  of  briefest  action  should  be  pre* 

ferred,  as  heat,  the  ammoniacal  preparations,  and  those  of  ether. 

Another  analogous  condition,  in  which  precisely  the  same 
cautions  should  be  observed,  is  that  collapse  of  system  which 
generally  attends  violent  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  after  any  severe  shock  upon  the  system,  as  from 
accidental  injury,  or  a  surgical  operation.  The  nervous  centres  are 
here  prostrated,  and  all  the  vital  functions  fail  in  consequence. 
Sometimes  reaction  never  takes  place;  but  when  it  does,  inflam- 
mation and  fever  almost  always  ensue,  and  might  be  greatly  aggra* 
vated  by  the  previous  injudicious  use  of  stimulants.  But  these  are 
sometimes  essential  to  assure  reaction.  The  external,  and  those  of 
brief  action  are  here  also  indicated ;  and  those  especially  should  be 
avoided  which  would  peculiarly  stimulate  the  organ  likely  to 
become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  the  brain  in  concussion. 

Again,  collapse  calling  loudly  for  difiusible  stimulation  some- 
times occurs  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  particularly  those 
of  a  typhous  and  malignant  character,  and  the  exantheinatous. 
Here  also  reaction  will  take  place  if  the  patient  survive;  and, 
although  equal  caution  in  regard  to  prolonged  stimulation  is  not 
necessary  as  in  the  former  instances,  the  reaction  itself  being  oflen 
tainted  with  debility,  yet  injury  may  be  done  by  a  too  zealous  em- 
ployment of  the  measure,  and  the  stimulants  of  long- continued 
action,  and  greatest  influence  on  the  brain,  should  be  resorted  to 
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opIj  vhen  U  becomes  obvious  that  exteraol  and  brief  tnterntt 
stitnulalioQ  will  nol  answer. 

But  when  debility  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  disease,  ss  in  ihi' 
various  febrile  affections,  diffusible  stimulation  may  be  vrnpUtytlt- 
without  scruple,  and  usually  in  a  degree  exactly  correspond! 
wilh  the  apparent  call  for  it.  Here  there  is  no  danger  of  sabaai 
quent  reaction.  The  prominent  indication  is  to  support  th«  s^'stoai 
until  the  depressing  agency  shall  hare  ceased,  and  either  the  systeoE 
have  recovered  its  energies,  or  the  disease  run  its  counie. 

Even  the  coexistence  of  inflammation  does  not,  under  such  cif*- 
curoatancea,  altogether  contraindicate  the  use  of  stimulants,  thoDgb 
it  should  dispose  to  greater  watchfulness  not  to  exceed  the  neoef 
sary  point.  Various  inflammations  occur  in  the  course  of  feven 
of  the  low  or  typhoid  character,  in  which  the  blood  and 
force  are  both  greatly  impaired,  and  often  will  not  susiaia  liflf 
unless  by  the  aid  of  the  diD'usiblc  stimulants.  Local  measares, 
moderate  cupping  or  leeching,  fomentations,  blisters,  lie.,  bimI  tW 
careful  use  of  the  mercurials,  may  be  employed  for  tlie  inflas 
tion,  while  stimulants  may  be  freely  used  to  support  the  faocUi 
and  nutritive  matter  to  supply  a  better  blood.  This  remark,  toc^^ 
is  applicable*  even  when  the  inflammation  may  have  been  lbs 
original  affection,  provided  the  symptoms  of  typhous  debility,  anda 
depraved  or  poisoned  blood  supervene.  Examples  of  this  kind 
we  have  in  typhous  pneumonia,  typhous  dyseuuiry,  malignaot  son 
throat,  and  the  prostrate  or  malignant  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  siDa]]> 
pox,  and  erysipelas ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  exanthematoas 
fevers,  or  of  the  local  inflammations  to  which  the  remark  will  aot 
apply. 

Another  condition  of  debility  often  demanding  the  free  useof  tli« 
diffusible  stimulants,  is  that  which  attends  acute  febrile  affe<;tion  or 
inflammation  occurring  in  persona  previ.ou3ly  wora  out  by  enfee- 
bling disease,  bad  living,  or  habits  of  intemperauce.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  generally  necessary,  even  when  the  lancet  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  the  inflammation,  to  administer  stimulants 
to  support  the  heart  and  nervous  centres,  which  would  refuse  to 
act  without  them.  This  is  an  important  therapeutic  principle 
in  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  even  of  those  who  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits  in  great  excess,  though 
never  obviously  intoxicated. 

Again,  when  the  system  is  exhausted  by  profuse  evacuations^  u 
in    the    hemorrhages,  cholera,   diarrhiKa,  &c.,  by  long  continned 
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of  almoBt  any  kind,  or  by  copious  sappnration,  the  result  of 
nteoedent  inflammation,  or  is  prostrated  under  the  influence  of 
langrene  from  the  same  or  some  other  cause,  diffusible  stimulants 
re  often  necessary  to  support  life,  until  the  system  recovers  its 
K>wers,  or  the  processes  referred  to  shall  have  terminated,  as  they 
isqally  have  a  tendency  to  do,  in  healthw  Often,  in  these  cases, 
onics  and  a  nutritious  di^  or  even  the  latter  alone,  may  be  suffi- 
»ent;  but  frequently  also  the  diffusible  stimulants  are  essential. 

Whenever,  moreover,  the  blood  becomes  so  impaired  by  an 
ibsorbed  or  otherwise  introduced  poison,  as  to  be  incompetent 
iloue  to  the  support  of  the  vital  functions,  diffusible  stimulants 
must  be  freely  used,  in  order  to  sustain  life  as  long  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  the  poison  may  be  thrown  ofi)  or  that  the  blood  and 
solid  tissues  may  pass  through  the  series  of  morbid  changes  set  on 
foot  by  the  poison,  and  return  to  the  sound  condition.  Thus,  puru- 
lent infection,  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  poisoned  wounds, 
as  in  dissection,  and  the  poisonous  condition  produced  by  the  bites 
of  serpents  and  other  venomous  animals,  will  sometimes  recover 
under  potent  stimulation,  when  the  patient  would  perish  without  it. 
Finally,- there  are  diseases  in  which  the  nervous  centres  appear 
to  be  prostrated,  without  any  observable  vitiation  of  the  blood, 
and  without  at  first  any  considerable  failure  in  the  actions  of  the 
heart;  in  which,  however,  powerful  stimulation  is  sometimes  essen- 
tial. Not  to  mention  delirium  tremens,  in  which  this  condition  of 
the  nervous  centres  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  a  wonted 
stimulus,  and  which  often  imperiously  demands  stimulation  to  save 
life,  there  are  tetanus,  and  various  other  violent  spasmodic  and 
nervous  affections,  among  which  mania  may  be  sometimes  included, 
in  which  the  same  remedial  measure  is  often  of  great  importance. 

Division  of  Diffusible  Stimulants. 

Most  of  the  general  excitant  influences,  though  they  may  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  affect  the  whole  system,  are  characterized  by 
having  a  preferable  tendency  to  some  one  of  the  subordinate  systems 
rather  than  to  another;  and  hence  the  stimulants  belonging  to  this 
section  are  divided  into  the  arterial,  the  cerebral,  and  the  nervous, 
according  as  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  excite  more  especially  the 
circulation,  the  brain,  or  the  nervous  tissue  generally.  To  this 
rule,  however,  there  is  one  striking  exception.  Ileat  is  a  vital 
stimulus  essential  to  the  support  of  every  function  in  its  normal 
state,  and  capable,  therefore,  when  operating  in  excess,  of  produc- 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

Diffusible  Stimulants. 

Under  this  division  of  General  Stimulants  are'  inclnded  thoae 
which  act  quickly  and  energetically,  but  only  for  a  comparatively 
short  period.  In  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  stimulant 
property  they  diflFer  much  among  themselves;  but,  as  a  general  rulc^ 
they  greatly  exceed,  in  this  respect,  the  permanent  stimulants,  em« 
bracing  the  astringents  and  tonics,  which  have  just  been  under  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  laws  of  all  stimulation,  whatever  maybe  its 
degree,  is  that  it  is  followed  by  a  depression  proportionate,  at  least 
approximately,  to  the  previous  exaltation  of  the  function  or  fan^ 
tions  excited.  Hence,  the  remedies  belonging  to  the  present  section, 
as  they  exceed  the  astringents  and  tonics  in  rapidity  and  extent  of 
stimulant  action,  leave  behind  them  a  more  speedy  and  greater 
depression. 

General  Therapeutic  Remarks  on  Diffusible  JStimuIatim, 

The  condition  to  which  this  therapeutic  process  is  applicable^ 
is  obviously  that  of  general  depression  of  the  actions  or  powers  of 
the  system.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  observations  made  npoQ 
tonic  stimulation  in  reference  to  the  possible  injury  from  its  aboM^ 
and  to  the  conditions  of  depression  or  debility  admitting  and  calling 
for  its  employment,  are  applicable  also  to  this  variety,  and  need 
not  be  repeated.  A  few  remarks  more  particularly  bearing  on  the 
subject  at  present  under  consideration  will  be  appropriate. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  diffusible  stimulants  may  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  considerable,  and  especially  of  rather  sudden  or  acotv 
prostration,  which  tonics  and  nutritious  food  are  either  too  slowio 
action,  or  too  feeble  in  stimulant  power  to  counteract.  Bat  some 
cautions  are  necessary. 

Sometimes  there  is  great  prostration  of  the  vital  actions,  de- 
pendent on  the  concentration  of  blood  and  nervous  power  in  some 
large  organ,  or  extensive  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  a 
state  of  high  inflammation.    This  may  without  caution  be  mistaken 
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isease  of  almost  any  kind,  or  bj  copious  suppuration,  the  result  of 
nteoedent  inflammation,  or  is  prostrated  under  the  influence  of 
langrene  from  the  same  or  some  other  cause,  diffusible  stimulants 
je  often  necessary  to  support  life,  until  the  system  recovers  its 
K>wers,  or  the  processes  referred  to  shall  have  terminated,  as  they 
isqally  have  a  tendency  to  do,  in  healtlu  Often,  in  these  cases, 
onicB  and  a  nutritious  di^  or  even  the  latter  alone,  may  be  suffi- 
cient; but  frequently  also  the  diffusible  stimulants  are  essential. 

Whenever,  moreover,  the  blood  becomes  so  impaired  by  an 
ibsorbed  or  otherwise  introduced  poison,  as  to  be  incompetent 
iloue  to  the  support  of  the  vital  functions,  diffusible  stimulants 
must  be  freely  used,  in  order  to  sustain  life  as  long  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  the  poison  may  be  thrown  off,  or  that  the  blood  and 
solid  tissues  may  pass  through  the  series  of  morbid  changes  set  on 
foot  by  the  poison,  and  return  to  the  sound  condition.  Thus,  puru- 
lent infection,  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  poisoned  wounds, 
as  in  dissection,  and  the  poisonous  condition  produced  by  the  bites 
of  serpents  and  other  venomous  animals,  will  sometimes  recover 
under  potent  stimulation,  when  the  patient  would  perish  without  it. 

Finally,*  there  are  diseases  in  which  the  nervous  centres  appear 
to  be  prostrated,  without  any  observable  vitiation  of  the  blood, 
and  without  at  first  any  considerable  failure  in  the  actions  of  the 
heart;  in  which,  however,  powerful  stimulation  is  sometimes  essen- 
tial. Not  to  mention  delirium  tremens,  in  which  this  condition  of 
the  nervous  centres  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  a  wonted 
stimulus,  and  which  often  imperiously  demands  stimulation  U)  save 
life,  there  are  tetanus,  and  various  other  violent  spasmodic  and 
nervous  affections,  among  which  mania  may  be  sometimes  included, 
in  which  the  same  remedial  measure  is  often  of  great  importance. 

Division  of  Diffusible  Simulants, 

Most  of  the  general  excitant  influences,  though  they  may  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  afBsct  the  whole  system,  are  characterized  by 
having  a  preferable  tendency  to  some  one  of  the  subordinate  systems 
rather  than  to  another;  and  hence  the  stimulants  belonging  to  this 
section  are  divided  into  the  arterial,  the  cerebral,  and  the  nervous, 
according  as  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  excite  more  especially  the 
circulation,  the  brain,  or  the  nervous  tissue  generally.  To  this 
rule,  however,  there  is  one  striking  exception.  Ileat  is  a  vital 
stimulus  essential  to  the  support  of  every  function  in  its  normal 
state,  and  capable,  therefore,  when  operating  in  excess,  of  produc- 
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ing  over-excitement  id  all  parts  of  the  bodj.  It  U  a  uaiTV^' 
stitnulaDt,  and  ia  capable  of  being  remcdially  employed  u  M(k 
with  very  great  advantage.  The  consideration  of  it  as  a  remedyfiUlt' 
within  the  scope  of  this  work,  and,  in  relation  to  its  stimnlMl 
powora,  belongs  especially  to  the  present  eectioa.  Having,  hoMf 
ever,  other  therapeutic  properties,  it  wHll,  in  reference  to  thcM,  bl 
treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  severii  classes  to  which  it  my 
belong,  as  the  diaphoretics,  rubefacients,  epispaslics,  and  cccbitv 
otics.  The  following  observations  apply  only  to  its  proptrtis 
and  uses  as  a  diiiusible  stimulant. 


HEAT  AS  A  DIFFUSIBLE  STimiUUIT. 

It  is  only  when  of  higher  degree  than  the  temperature  of  the  bodjf; 
or  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  that  beat  il 
used  therapeutically.  No  precise  degree,  therefore,  can  be  fixed, 
at  which  it  will  take  rank  among  remedies;  for  the  temperature 
of  the  body  which  must  determine  this  [Kiint,  is  itself  variable^ 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  a  heat  of  1)0°  Fahr.  or  n[^ 
wards,  may  be  remedial;  for  this  is  above  the  average  temperatun 
of  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  a  decided  sensatioa  of  heat  w^ 
be  excited  by  the  contact  of  a  conducting  substance,  at  that  tea^ 
perature,  with  the  akin.  But,  should  the  surface  be  very  oo]d,« 
much  lower  temperature  thau  that  mentioned  might  prove  stinut 
lant;  and,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  be  very  hot,  a  higher  Lest 
might  be  applied  without  any  effect  of  the  kind.  It  will  be  remei*- 
beretl,  therefore,  that  when  precise  degrees  may  be  mentioned  ber» 
afler,  they  are  to  be  considered  not  as  ^xed,  and  applicable  under 
all  circumstances;  but  merely  as  an  average,  and  of  course  to  be 
varied  with  the  particular  condition  of  the  body  at  any  given  tiroe> 
It  will  be  found  also,  in  the  progress  of  these  observations,  that  tin 
mode  ia  which  heat  is  applied  inQuences  very  much  the  degree  It 
wbicb  it  will  act  as  a  remedy. 

1.  Ejects  of  Heat  on  the  St/stem. 

The  first  effect  of  heat  is  to  excite  its  own  peculiar  sensation  ik 
the  seat  of  application.  In  a  moderate  degree,  this  may  not  In 
unpleasing;  indeed,  when  the  temperature  has  been  depreaaetl 
below  the  normal  standard,  it  is  often  highly  grateful;  but,  A 
increased,  it  begins  at  length  to  become  painful,  and  in  its  higher 
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disease  of  almost  any  kind,  or  by  copious  suppuration,  the  result  of 
antecedent  inflammation,  or  is  prostrated  under  the  influence  of 
gangrene  from  the  same  or  some  other  cause,  diffusible  stimulants 
are  often  necessary  to  support  life,  until  the  system  recovers  its 
powers,  or  the  processes  referred  to  shall  have  terminated,  as  they 
Qsi^dly  have  a  tendency  to  do,  in  health.  Often,  in  these  cases, 
U>aic9  and  a  nutritious  di^  or  even  the  latter  alone,,  may  be  suffi- 
cient; but  frequently  also  the  diffusible  stimulants  are  essential. 

Whenever,  moreover,  the  blood  becomes  so  impaireid  by  ai) 
absorbed  or  otherwise  introduced  poison,  as  to  be  incompetent 
alone  to  the  support  of  the  vital  functions,  diffusible  stimulants 
must  be  freely  used,  in  order  to  sustain  life  as  long  as  possible,  in 
the  hope  that  the  poison  may  be  thrown  ofi)  or  that  the  blood  and 
solid  tissues  may  pass  through  the  series  of  morbid  changes  set  on 
foot  by  the  poison,  and  return  to  the  sound  condition.    Thus,  puru- 
lent infection,  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  poisoned  wounds, 
as  in  dissection,  and  the  poisonous  condition  produced  by  the  bites 
of  serpents  and  other  venomous  animals,  will  sometimes  recover 
tinder  potent  stimulation,  when  the  patient  would  perish  without  it. 
Fmalty,-  there  are  diseases  in  which  the  nervous  centres  appear 
to  be  prostrated,  without  any  observable  vitiation  of  the  blood, 
and  without  at  first  any  considerable  failure  in  the  actions  of  the 
leart;  in  which,  however,  powerful  stimulation  is  sometimes  essen- 
tial.   Not  to  mention  delirium  tremens,  in  which  this  condition  of 
fte  nervous   centres  results  from   the  withdrawal  of  a  wonted 
stimulus,  and  which  often  imperiously  demands  stimulation  to  save 
life,  there  are  tetanus,  and  various  other  violent  spasmodic  and 
nervous  affections,  among  which  mania  may  be  sometimes  included, 
in  which  the  same  remedial  measure  is  often  of  great  importance. 

Division  of  DiffvsihU  Stimulants. 

Most  of  the  general  excitant  influences,  though  they  may  in  a 
greater  or  leas  degree  affect  the  whole  system,  are  characterized  by 
having  a  preferable  tendency  to  some  one  of  the  subordinate  systems 
'tither  than  to  another;  and  hence  the  stimulants  belonging  to  this 
section  are  divided  into  the  arterial,  the  cerebral,  and  the  nervous, 
^itooording  as  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  excite  more  especially  the 
circulation,  the  brain,  or  the  nervous  tissue  generally.  To  this 
^le,  however,  there  is  one  striking  exception.  Heat  is  a  vital 
•timulus  essential  to  the  support  of  every  function  in  its  normal 
Btate,  and  capable,  therefore,  when  operating  in  excess,  of  produc- 
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ing  over-excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  bodj.  It  is  a  nnivenal 
stimulant,  and  is  capable  of  being  remedially  employed  as  such 
with  very  great  advantage.  The  consideration  of  it  as  a  remedy  &Ils 
within  the  scope  of  this  work,  and,  in  relation  to  its  stimolant 
powers,  belongs  especially  to  the  present  section.  Having,  how- 
ever, other  therapeutic  properties,  it  will,  in  reference  to  these,  be 
treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  sevend  classes  to  which  it  maj 
belong,  as  the  diaphoretics,  rubefacients,  epispastics,  and  eschar- 
otics.  The  following  observations  apply  only  to  its  properties 
and  uses  as  a  diffusible  stimulant. 


HEAT  AS  A  DIFFUSIBLE  STDnrLAlTT. 

It  is  only  when  of  higher  degree  than  the  temperature  of  the  bodj, 
or  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  that  heat  is 
used  therapeutically.  No  precise  degree,  therefore,  can  be  fixed, 
at  which  it  will  take  rank  among  remedies;  for  the  temperature 
of  the  body  which  must  determine  this  point,  is  itself  variable. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  a  heat  of  95^  F^.  or  up- 
wards, may  be  remedial;  for  this  is  above  the  average  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  a  decided  sensation  of  heat  will 
be  excited  by  the  contact  of  a  conducting  substance,  at  that  tem- 
perature, with  the  skin.  But,  should  the  sur&ce  be  very  cold,  t 
much  lower  temperature  than  that  mentioned  might  prove  stimu- 
lant; and,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  be  very  hot,  a  higher  hetf 
might  be  applied  without  any  effect  of  the  kind.  It  will  be  remedy 
bered,  therefore,  that  when  precise  degrees  may  be  mentioned  here- 
after, they  are  to  be  considered  not  as  fixed,  and  applicable  uuder 
all  circumstances;  but  merely  as  an  average,  and  of  course  to  be 
varied  with  the  particular  condition  of  the  body  at  any  given  time. 
It  will  be  found  also,  in  the  progress  of  these  observations,  that  the 
mode  in  which  heat  is  applied  influences  very  much  the  degree  it 
which  it  will  act  as  a  remedy. 

1.  Effects  of  Heat  on  the  System. 

The  first  effect  of  heat  is  to  excite  its  own  peculiar  sensation  in 
the  seat  of  application.    In  a  moderate  degree,  this  may  not  be 
unpleasing;   indeed,  when  the  temperature   has  been  depressed    5 
below  the  normal  standard,  it  is  often  highly  grateful;  but,  if   j 
increased,  it  begins  at  length  to  become  painful,  and  in  its  higher 
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legrees  is  often  extremelj  so.    The  excitant  influence  is  speedily 
txtended  to  the  capillaries,  which  dilate  under  the  stimulation, 
idmitting  a  larger  amount  of  blood,  and  thus  reddening  the  sur- 
aoe,  and  producing  a  greater  or  less  distension  of  the  tissue  gene- 
tdly.    The  blood  of  the  part,  thus  increased  in  amount,  and  at  the 
tame  time  flowing  more  rapidly  with  the  increased  action  of  the 
ressels,  receives  an  increment  of  heat  from  without,  which  it  car- 
ries through  the  system,  to  produce  everywhere  a  degree  of  the 
utme  stimulant  effect  first  produced  upon  the  surface  of  application. 
The  impression  upon  the  nerves,  moreover,  is  transmitted  to  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  centres,  exciting  them  to  increased  action.    A 
universal  stimulant  influence  is  thus  exerted.     The  heart  beats 
more  rapidly  and  energetically;    and  the  pulse  is  consequently 
fuller,  stronger,  and  more  frequent.    The  respiration  is  hurried. 
The  general  temperature,  under  the  universal  excitation,  is  elevated 
in  a  degree  much  greater  than  would  result  from  the  mere  addition 
of  caloric  from  without.    The  secretions  are  promoted ;  all  of  them 
probably  at  first,  under  a  gentle  operation  of  the  stimulant;  but, 
when  the  heat  is  considerable  and  continued,  the  mucous  mem* 
branes  and  the  kidneys  appear  to  be  irritated  beyond  the  point  of 
free  secretion,  as  indicated  by  a  dryish  state  of  the  mouth,  and 
diminished  discharge  of  urine ;  while  the  secretory  functions  of  the 
liver  and  skin  are  promoted,  so  that  there  is  usually  a  freer  flow  of 
bile,  and  greater  or  less  increase  of  perspiration.    An  explanation 
of  this  difference  in  effect,  and  of  its  uses,  will  be  given  hereafter 
under  the  head  of  diaphoretics.    At  present  it  is  suflicient  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  some  instances,  evea  the  liver  and  skin  appear  to  be 
so  much  irritated  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  their  function,  and 
the  patient  consequently  suffers  with  hepatic  congestion,  and  gene- 
ral heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface.     Along  with  the  exaltation  of 
the  organic  functions,  the  nervous  also  become  excited.    A  mode- 
rate influence  of  the  cause  is   usually  attended  with  agreeable 
effects.     Sensibility  is  rendered  more  acute,  muscular  motion  invi- 
gorated, and  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  feelings  more  or  less 
exalted.     But  these  functions,  under  a  higher  degree  of  the  excita- 
tion, become  deranged,  and  at  a  still  higher  are  impaired ;  so  that 
a  feeling  of  fulness  and  even  painful  distension  of  the  head,  vertigo, 
and  other  abnormal  cerebral  sensations,  and  hebetude  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  functions,  are  often  experienced.     This  result 
is  simply  in  conformity  with  the  general  law,  that,  by  moderate 
over-excitation  or  irritation,  the  functions  are  increased  in  a  normal 
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direction,  by  a  greater  amount  of  it,  are  deranged,  and  by  a  still 
greater,  are  diminished  or  suppressed.  The  generative  functions 
obey  the  same  general  law;  and  the  sexual  feelings  are  excited, 
the  menstrual  act  promoted,  and  the  capacity  for  conception  proba- 
bly increased,  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  moderately  elevated 
temperature ;  while  they  may  be  perverted  or  suppressed  by  its 
excess.  Should  the  heat  be  very  considerable,  or  continued  too 
long,  a  universal  acute  derangement  of  the  functions  may  take 
place,  constituting  fever. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  other  stimulant,  the  excitement  produced 
by  heat  in  the  functions,  is  followed  by  a  proportionate  depression. 
The  excitability,  exhausted  by  excessive  exercise,  now  fails  to  re- 
spond to  the  ordinary  vital  stimuli,  and  action  is  of  oourse  dimi- 
nished.   As  before  stated,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  universal 
law  of  stimulation.    Hence  the  soft,  compressible,  and  often  feeble 
pulse,  the  cool,  pale,  and  relaxed  skin,  the  muscular  debility,  the 
lassitude  or  indisposition  to  exertion,  the  mental  languor,  and  tie 
tendency  to  sleep,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  general  excitement 
produced  by  the  hot  bath.    Hence,  too,  the  enfeebled  state  of  sys- 
tem, the  habitual  languor  and  lassitude  experienced  after  a  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  heats  of  summer,  or  a  residence  of  sooitf 
months  in  a  tropical  climate. 

2.  General  Therapeutic  Application. 

Two  main  purposes  are  fulfilled  by  heat  acting  as  a  stimulant; 
first,  to  elevate  the  depressed,  or  support  the  failing  functions;  aod 
secondly^  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  blood  and  nervoas 
energy,  by  attracting  them  away  from  parts  where  they  may  exist 
in  excess  towards  the  seat  of  its  own  immediate  action.  These 
two  indications  not  unfrequently  exist  in  the  same  case,  and  are 
fulfilled  by  the  same  application  of  the  remedy;  as  in  those  in- 
stances of  great  prostration,  with  concentration  of  the  blood  in  the 
interior,  which  are  presented  in  the  initial  or  cold  stage  of  malig- 
nant fevers.  Here  the  stimulant  influence  of  heat  applied  to  the 
surface,  rouses  the  prostrated  nervous  centres  and  the  heart,  wbib 
it  calls  forth  the  accumulated  blood  from  within,  and  unloads  the  \ 
oppressed  vital  organs.  Frequently  also  the  two  purposes  iit 
separately  fulfilled;  as  when  heat  is  applied,  in  one  instance,  ^ 
aid  internal  stimulants  in  supporting  the  sinking  system  in  die 
advanced  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  and,  in  another,  to  draw  excite- 
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ment  away  from  the  brain  or  lungs,  towards  the  lower  extremities 
in  threatened  apoplexy  or  pulmonary  congestion.    But  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  treat  of  the  special  uses  of  the  remedy,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  several  modes  of  applying  it,  which  are  next  to  be 
considered. 

3.  Modes  of  Applying  Heat  Therapeutically. 

Of  the  heat  generated  within  the  body  by  exercise,  stimulation, 
a  rich  diet,  friction,  &C.,  I  shall  not  here  treat,  because  it  is  a  result 
of  other  measures,  and,  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  means  by 
which  those  measures  prove  remedial,  it  cannot  be  itself  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  remedy.  ' 

There  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  the  direct  influence  of  heat; 
jlr^  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body, 
aod  thus  causing  its  accumulation,  and  secondly^  by  imparting  it  to 
the  body  from  other  heated  substances. 

1.  Confining  the  Heat  of  the  Body.  This  is  effected  by  surround- 
ing the  person  with  a  badly  conducting  medium  in  the  form  of 
clothing,  or  bed-covering  at  night,  or  in  that  of  a  dry  atmosphere, 
which  is  a  very  dow  conductor. 

a.  Clothing.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  management  of  morbid 
tendencies,  and  even  of  disease  itself,  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
clothing.  Furs,  feathers  or  down,  and  wool  are  the  worst  conduct- 
ors of  heat;  tissues  made  of  raw  silk  are,  perhaps,  next  in  order; 
then  tissues  of  cotton,  and  afler  this  linen,  which  is  the  most  rapid 
conductor  of  all  the  materials  used  for  clothing.  It  is  obvious 
that,  when  the  object  is  to  keep  the  surface  warm,  a  selection  should 
be  made  from  these  substances,  whether  for  body  clothing,  for  bed- 
ding and  bed-covering  at  night,  or  for  occasional  use  under  extraor- 
dinary exposures  to  cold,  according  to  the  degree  of  protection 
Wanted ;  the  worst  conductors  being  chosen  when  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  confine  the  animal  heat.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most 
fioitable  under-clothing  for  keeping  up  an  equable  temperature  of 
the  body  is  flannel,  or  the  elastic  woollen  tissue  now  so  much  worn,, 
irhich  has  the  advantage  over  flannel  that  it  shrinks  less  by  wash- 
ing, and  is  not  apt  to  become  so  hard  and  stiff.  When  it  is  spe- 
cially important  to  preserve  an  equable  temperature,  this  should  be 
Worn  through  the  whole  year,  summer  as  well  as  winter;  the 
quality  being  accommodated  to  the  degree  of  heat.  The  fabric 
may  be  had  of  every  diversity  of  texture,  from  the  coarseness  of 
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the  heaviest  flannel,  to  the  fineness  almost  of  gossamer;  and  tbe 
lightest  should  be  chosen  for  summer  wear.    It  is  scarcely  less 
important  in  the  warm  than  the  cold  season ;  for  the  changes  of 
summer  are  very  great,  and  the  surface  is  even  more  susceptible  to 
cold  than  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent  relaxation  under 
a  high  temperature.     Should  even  the  lightest  woollen  fabric  be 
insupportable  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  season,  a  similar 
tissue  made  of  raw  silk  may  be  substituted,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
had,  of  cotton ;  but,  in  cases  of  delicate  health,  where  the  preser- 
vation of  the  temperature  is  important,  linen  should  never  be  worn 
next  the  surface  of  the  body,  unless  when  the  skin  is  excessively 
irritable;  and,  in  that  case,  wool,  silk,  or  cotton  should  be  worn 
over  it.     Persons  in  whom  this  kind  of  caution  is  essential,  shonld 
be  peculiarly  careful  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  either  by 
woollen  stockings,  or,  what  is  sometimes  preferable,  double  stock- 
ings, one  pair  of  silk,  and  the  other  of  cotton.    Occasionally,  woollen 
hose  keep  the  feet  in  a  constant  perspiration,  which  moistens  the 
covering,  and  serves  to  convey  away  the  heat;  so  that  these  parts 
are  always  cold.    This  evil  may  often  be  corrected  by  wearing  the 
double  hose  just  referred  to.     In  wet  weather,  the  boots  or  shoei 
should  always  be  water-tight,  when  the  person  is  exposed  ont  rf 
doors ;  but  they  should  be  exchanged  for  others  within  doors,  as 
they  confine  the  perspiration,  and  cause  the  feet  to  be  cold  by 
making  them  damp.    The  outer  covering  should  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  cold,  when  the  body  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  it.    Some  delicate  individuals  think  they  can  harden  themselves 
against  cold,  by  habitual  exposure;  and  hence  encounter  the  severest 
weather  with  insufficient  covering.    This  is  a  great  mistake.    They 
frequently,  I  believe,  expose  themselves  in  this  way  to  the  great 
danger  of  aggravating  a  morbid  diathesis  into  positive  disease, 
The  proper  rule  is  never  to  allow  one's  self  to  become  chilled  for 
any  length  of  time.    An  excellent  mode  of  preventing  the  evil 
results  of  the  present  mode  of  open  dressing  over  the  chest,  is  to 
suspend  from  the  neck,  under  the  shirt,  a  piece  of  doubled  silk 
with  cotton  wadding  quilted  within,  or  a  dressed  rabbit's  skin. 
At  night,  equal  attention  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  due  degree  of 
warmth.    The  covering  should  be  sufficient  to  render  the  person 
comfortable ;  and,  with  delicate  persons,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  excess  of  warmth  than  that  of  cold.    The  habit  of  nsing 
mattresses  in  summer  is  very  well ;  but  feather  beds  should  be  em- 
ployed, in  winter,  by  all  persons  in  whom  the  indication  for  sustain- 
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Dg  a  warm  temperature  of  the  body  exists.  I  think  I  have  known 
he  most  serious  evils  result  from  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  indi- 
ridoak  of  scrofulous  predisposition,  to  harden  themselves  to  the 
nflaence  of  cold ;  and  carelessness  on  this  point  may  be  equally 
lyiirioiis.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  not  applying  these  re- 
narks  to  the  healthy  and  robust.  For  these,  equal  caution  is  not 
leoessary;  though  even  they  would  do  well  to  exercise  some  care 
n  the  point  under  consideration. 

The  predispositions  and  afifections  to  which  these  observations 
ire  especially  applicable  are  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous 
character.  A  continued  depression  of  the  temperature  beneath  that 
3f  full  health  is  peculiarly  injurious  in  all  the  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
irhetber  before  or  after  the  deposition,  and  in  all  cases  of  a  stru- 
moos  character  or  tendency.  Hence  the  advantage,  on  the  part  of 
Boch  individuals,  of  a  residence  in  warm  climates;  but,  when  this 
tt  impossible,  much  can  be  done  by  a  due  attention  to  clothing,  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  at  all  seasons.  I  do  not  say  that  temporary 
exposures  to  cold  may  not  sometimes  be  useful  in  these  persons, 
duroogh  the  tonic  influence  of  the  reaction.  But  such  exposures 
should  always  be  purposed,  not  accidental;  should  be  employed  in 
I  remedial  capacity,  and  not  left  to  the  caprices  of  chance;  and, 
when  they  are  resorted  to,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that, 
due  reaction  shall  ensue.  When  this  takes  place  with  difficulty, 
they  should  be  at  once  abandoned.  The  above  remarks  may  seem 
trivial  to  the  unexperienced;  but  those  who  have  seen  much  of  dis- 
ease know,  that  influences  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to  are  quite  as 
important  as  medicines,  and  will  agree  with  me  in  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  them. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  scrofulous  cachexia  only  that  a  due  preserva- 
tion of  warmth  is  important.  All  low  forms  of  disease,  and  espe- 
dally  the  low  fevers,  are  promoted  by  constant  chilliness;  and  no 
&et  is  more  universally  admitted  in  medicine,  than  that  change  of 
temperature,  and  especially  exposure  to  cold  after  heat,  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  various  inflammations.  The  pre- 
servation of  a  moderate  warmth  of  surface,  not  sufficient  to  induce 
perspiration,  is  one  of  the  great  hygienic  rules  which  should  be 
sttended  to  under  all  circumstances. 

b.  Dry  Air,  Another  method  of  sustaining  the  warmth  of  the  body 
is  to  surround  it  with  dry  air,  which  is  a  very  bad  conductor.  But 
diy  air  favours  greatly  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  and  thus  tends 
to  act  injuriously,  in  many  instances,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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the  air-passages,  and  on  the  skin.  It  is,  therefore,  only  nndeir  pe- 
culiar circumstances  that  it  can  be  resorted  to  remedially.  It  is 
indicated  in  patients  of  a  debilitated  habit,  with  a  dispoBitaon  tb 
excessive  moisture  of  the  surface,  and  excessive  bronchial  secr^tkm 
from  chronic  disease  of  the  air- passages.  In  certain  cases  of  pitai- 
tous  catarrh,  or  humoral  asthma  as  it  was  formerly  called,  with  a 
icool  perspiratory  state  of  the  surface,  confinement  to  such  air  may 
prove  useful.  This  is  readily  accomplished,  in  winter,  by  warmiag 
the  cold  dry  air  from  without  by  passing  it  over  heated  surfiM^ 
without  supplying  water  to  moisten  it  in  its  passage  into  the  cham- 
ber. Great  facility  for  this  purpose  is  afforded  by  the  present  plaa 
of  heating  houses  from  furnaces  in  the  cellar. 

2.  Imparting  Skat  to  the  Body.    The  methods  of  accomplishiDj 
this  object  are  numerous,  and  each  requires  a  special  notice.   They 
may  all  be  included  in  two  divisions;  the  first  embracing  those  io 
which  the  heating  body  used  is  diy,  the  second  those  in  which  it  ii 
moist.  There  is  an  important  difierence  between  these  two  methods. 
By  the  first  we  obtain  the  effects  of  heat  alone ;  in  the  second,  tbe 
sedative  influence  of  moisture,  and  the  conducting  power  of  water, 
modify  these  effects  often  very  materially.    These  influences  will 
be  considered  when  we  come  to  the  methods  of  applying  moist  beat 

a.  Dry  HeaL  This,  is  imparted  either  by  radiation,  or  by  the 
direct  contact  of  the  heated  medium. 

InsolatioHy  or  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  the  most  efieotive 
mode  of  obtaining  the  influence  of  radiant  heat  It  is  sometimes 
agreeably  stimulant  to  the  old,  feeble,  and  paralytic,  and  appears  to 
act  as  a  restorative  in  the  debility  of  convalescence.  As  the  com- 
bination of  heat  and  light,  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  esaentiil 
to  the  perfect  development  of  vegetables,  so  it  is  probably  aboto 
that  of  animals;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
influences  which,  combined  together  in  a  journey  through  the  coon- 
try  in  the  warmer  seasons,  tend  so  powerfully  to  build  up  a  system 
dilapidated  by  disease,  worn  out  by  over^exertion,  or  languishing 
from  the  confinement,  impure  air,  and  in-door  dwelling  of  a  tows 
life.  To  the  scrofulous  and  consumptive,  exercise  in  the  put 
sunny  air  is  peculiarly  beneficial;  and  the  direct  warmth  of  the 
sun,  by  a  positive  stimulation  and  invigoration  of  all  the  vital  pr^ 
cesses,  contributes  considerably,  I  have  little  doubt,  to  the  favour- 
able influence  of  a  residence  in  warm  climates  over  a  tuberculom 
diathesis.  An  excess  of  it  may,  of  course,  be  injurious,  and  must 
be  guarded  against,  especially  its  immediate  action  on  the  brain. 
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The  radiant  heat  of  a  fire  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  insola- 
tion in  tbe  old  and  feeble,  during  winter.  The  same  mode  of  beat- 
ing is  often  used  for  equalizing  the  temperature  in  cases  of  cold 
bands  and  feet;  and,  in  attacks  of  spasmodic  colic,  or  of  subacute 
and  neuralgic  rbenmatism  from  exposure  to  cold,  a  thorough  heat* 
ing  of  the  feet,  before  a  good  fire,  will  sometimes  produce  a  cure. 

Substances  used  to  impart  dry  heat  to  the  body  by  co7iditction  are 
solid  or  aeriform. 

Of  the  former  class  are  bottks  filled  with  hot  water  or  heated 
Band;  tin  vessels  made  to  .fit  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  filled  in 
the  same  manner;  meiallic  bodies^  such  as  fiat-irons  heated;  Jwt  bricks; 
hags  filled  with  heated  oats,  sand^  or  ashes^  and  shaped  so  as  to  lie 
oonyeniently  along  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  towels  heated 
ig  hot  as  the  skin  will  bear  them,  and  applied  folded  to  the  surface. 
These  means  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile 
diseases;  the  advanced  stage  of  the  same  diseases,  with  general 
feebleness  and  coldness  of  the  extremities;  the  collapse  of  cholera 
and  other  bowel  affections;  asphyxia,  complete  or  partial;  the  ex- 
ternal paleness  and  chilliness  attendant  on  severe  colic,  and  violent 
Spasms  of  the  stomach,  bladder,  gall-duct,  and  ureters;  in  short, 
whenever  there  is  an  indication  for  the  general  stimulation  of  heat, 
or  its  derivative  influence  from  irritated,  congested,  or  inflamed  or- 
gans. In  cases  of  great  emergency,  when  some  powerful  impression 
may  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  failing  sensibilities  of  the  system,  a 
rtd-hat  coal  may  be  applied  to  the  surface,  especially  to  the  epigas- 
trium.   I  have  known  of  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  malignant 
typhus,  in  which  the  patient,  who  had  sunk  below  the  reach  of  all 
ordinary  stimulants,  was  roused  by  this  means,  and,  on  recovering 
afterwards,  said  that  the  sensation  of  the  burning  coal  had  been 
positively  agreeable  to  him,  in  the  state  of  horrible  vacancy  of  feel- 
ing to  which  he  had  been  reduced.     When  the  solid  bodies  above 
enumerated  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not- hot  enough  to  burn  the  skin;  and  this 
caution  is  the  more  necessary,  because  the  patient  is  often  himself 
too  insensible  at  the  time  to  give  notice  of  the  danger.    It  is  some- 
times advisable  to  wrap  them  in  flannel,  in  order  to  interpose  a 
felow  conductor  between  them  and  the  skin. 

Heated  air  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  body 
will  support  a  much  higher  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
when  it  is  dry  than  when  moist,  because  in  the  former  state  it  is  a 
tnoch  worse  conductor.    Persons  have  even  remained,  for  a  short 
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time,  in  chambers  heated  considerably  above  the  boiling  point, 
without  suffering  material  inconvenience.    According  to  MM.  Ber- 
ger  and  Delaroche,  when  the  temperature  is  between  150°  and  190®, 
a  smarting  sensation  is  produced  in  the  surface,  particularly  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  nostrils,  the  veins  swell,  the  skin  becomes  burning 
hot,  the  pulse  is  very  greatly  accelerated,  even  to  160  in  a  minute,  the 
respiration  is  laboured,  and  vertigo,  headache,  and  other  disordered 
cerebral  phenomena  are  experienced;  but  very  soon  a  copious  pe^ 
spiration  breaks  out,  and  tends  in  a  considerable  degree  to  obviate 
the  unpleasant  effects.  (Forbes,  Gychp.  ofPracL  Med^  Am.  ed.,  i.  286.) 
It  is  very  seldom  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  any  desirable 
stimulant  effect,  that  the  temperature  should  exceed  150^;  and  often 
a  much  lower  heat  will  answer.    The  stimulation  is  greatest  when 
the  patient  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  hot  air,  so  as  to  inhale  it  into 
the  lungs;  but  it  is  a  safer  and  equally  effectual  plan,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  be  applied  only  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  while  the  patient  breathes  air  of  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture.   As,  in  many  of  the  cases  to  which  the  remedy  is  applicable^ 
there  is  an  indication  for  revulsion  from  the  interior  to  the  sarikoe, 
the  latter  plan  is  preferable  on  this  account.    For  the  modes  of 
preparing  the  hot  air-bath,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  72  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work. 

The  hot  air-bath  is  probably  more  frequently  used  with  a  vief 
to  produce  perspiration  than  as  a  mere  stimulant  For  the  latter 
purpose,  however,  it  may  be  resorted  to  with  much  benefit  in  certain 
cases  of  prostration,  with  coldness  of  the  surface,  to  which  more 
particular  reference  will  be  made  when  the  therapeutic  applications 
of  the  hot  water-bath  are  considered.  As  the  latter  cannot  always 
be  commanded,  the  former,  which  can  generally  be  quickly  pre* 
pared  and  applied  with  facility,  may  often  be  substituted  for  it  vith 
advantage. 

b.  Moist  HecU.  In  moist  heat,  two  quite  distinct  agents  are  com*  3 
bined,  which  must  be  considered  severally  before  their  joint  inflo-  "; 
ence  can  be  well  understood.  Heat  is  purely  stimulant;  water,  ? 
purely  sedative;  and  the  result  of  their  combined  action  will  depend 
on  the  proportion  in  which  they  respectively  exist  in  the  combination. 
The  influence,  too,  of  cold,  that  is,  of  the  diminution  of  heat  below 
the  normal  standard  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  must  be  taken  iato 
account.  This  is  sedative ;  but  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  sedative 
influence  of  water,  that  its  depressing  effect  is  always  attended  witk 
a  disposition  to  reaction,  which  is  wanting  in  the  operation  of  the 
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ier.  The  Mdati^e  properties  of  cold  and  water  will  be  more  f  ally 

Dflidaied  in  m  more  appropriate  place.    They  are  here  alladed  to, 

srely  to  make  more  intelligible  the  properties  and  eflfoots  of  heat 

d  moiatnre  combined*    Water  may  be  applied  to  the  body,  with 

?iew  to  remedial  action,  at  three  different  temperatnrea ;  below, 

f  and  above  that  of  the  surface  in  health;  so  as  to  produce,  in  the 

"St  instance,  the  sensation  of  cold ;  in  the  second,  no  sensation 

ther  of  cold  or  heat;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  heat   It  is  obvious 

tat,  by  a  bath  answering  to  the  first  condition,  the  joint  depressing 

/fluence  of  cold  and  of  water  would  be  produced;  to  the  second, 

le  purely  sedative  influence  of  water;  and  to  the  third,  the  com* 

ined  sedative  influence  of  water,  and  stimulant  influence  of  heat 

lie  first  two  conditions  of  the  bath  may  be  left  out  of  view  in  this 

laoe,  as  not  belonging  to  the  subject  of  stimulation.    It  is  to  the 

tiird  only  that  our  attention  is  to  be  now  directed;  that,  namely, 

1  which  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  above  that  of  the  surface, 

o  as  to  occasion  the  sensation  of  heat 

Hat  Bath.  In  a  bath  of  this  kind,  the  effects  are  both  stimulant  and 
edative;  and  whether  one  e£kct  or  the  other  shall  predominate,  musi 
lepend  on  the  degree  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  the  surface 
>f  the  body.  When  the  elevation  is  but  moderate,  the  two  influences 
nay  balance  each  other;  so  that  neither  elevation  nor  depression  of 
die  vital  fbnctions  shall  be  perceptible;  and  this  is  the  condition  in 
irhich  the  bath  can  be  longest  borne,  and  which  should  be  aimed 
It  when  the  mere  cleansing  effect  of  water,  with  as  little  impression 
as  possible  of  any  kind  upon  the  system,  is  required.    But  this 
equation  of  effect  is  obtained  only  after  a  short  period  of  immersion. 
Heat  acts  more  quickly  than  water;  and  its  excitant  influence,  even 
when  it  is  only  in  very  moderate  excess,  is  experienced  before  the 
water  has  fairly  begun  to  operate ;  so  that  a  short  time  must  elapse 
before  the  balance  is  established.    Nor  does  the  exact  balance  con- 
tinue long.  Under  the  stimulus  of  heat,  the  excitability  is  impaired, 
and  the  excitation  consequently  gradually  ceases,  and  is  at  length 
followed  by  depression,  according  to  the  general  law;  while  the 
sedative  efiBsct  of  the  water  is  increased,  the  longer  that  agent  con- 
tinues to  operate.    Hence,  the  short  period  daring  which  the  two 
are  balanced  is  followed  by  a  period  of  depression  much  greater 
than  the  antecedent  elevation,  and  increasing  with  the  continuance 
of  the  agent    The  bath,  therefore,  of  which  the  temperature  is  but 
slightly  above  that  of  the  surface,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
stimulant  agept;  the  excitant  eficcts  being  moderate  and  very  brief. 
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and  the  sedation  soon  predominating.  It  is  therefore  as  a  sedatiTi 
remedy  that  it  is  almost  uniformly  employed;  and  as  such  it  will 
be  considered  hereafter,  under  the  name  of  the  loarm  bath.  The 
title  of  hot  bath  should  be  confined  to  that  in  which  the  heat  i8  felt 
at  first  rather  disagreeably,  and  in  which  the  ezcitaqt  effect  ded* 
dedly  predominates,  and  continues  to  predominate  for  a  consider' 
able  time.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  variety  of  the  bath  that  ii 
now  to  be  considered. 

The  limits  of  the  hot  bath,  as  determined  by  the  sensations,  may 
be  placed,  in  reference  to  the  lower  extreme,  at  the  point  when  the 
heat  is  merely  somewhat  uncomfortable;  in  reference  to  the  higher, 
at  that  in  which  it  is  barely  not  insupportable.    As  indicated  by 
thermometrical  degrees,  they  cannot  be  fixed  precisely;  becsiaee 
they  vary  with  the  variable  sensibility  and  temperature  of  the  sup 
face;  but  the  lowest  point  may  be  considered  as  somewhere  between 
95°  and  lOO*'  Fahr.,  and  the  highest  between  106°  and  112°;  and 
it  is  never  advisable  to  exceed  the  degree  last  mentioned.    At  the 
mean  of  103°,  the  bath  is  actively  stimulant,  producing  a  stroDg 
sensation  of  heat,  reddening  and  expanding  the  surface  of  the  body, 
increasing  the  frequency,  force,  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  hurrying 
the  respiration,  and  causing  at  first  an  agreeable  excitement  of  tbo 
brain,  not  unlike  the  eflfeot  produced  by  wine,  but  ending,  if  ihe 
immersion  continue,  in  painful  sensations  of  fulness,  distension,  and 
vertigo.    After  a  time,  perspiration  breaks  out  upon  those  parts  of 
the  body  not  covered  with  the  water;  and,  if  the  patient  is  removed 
from  the  bath,  and  placed  in  bed,  the  whole  surface  usually  beconiei 
relaxed,  and  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat.    The  excitement  gradaally 
subsides;  and  is  followed,  if  the  regular  succession  of  events  is  not 
modified  through  some  abnormal  state  of  the  system,  by  universal 
relaxation,  with  depression  of  the  pulse,  muscular  weakness,  feelingi 
of  languor  and  drowsiness,  and  ultimately  sleep.     The  immersion 
may  continue  from  four  or  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according 
to  the  effects ;  the  patient  being  always  removed  when  unpleasant 
cerebral  phenomena  are  produced,  and  never  allowed  to  remain, 
when  the  stimulant  effect  is  the  main  indication,  until  evidencea  of 
depression  supervene. 

The  operation  of  the  water  in  the  hot  bath  is  at  first,  through  its 
conducting  power,  to  hasten  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  heat,  bnt 
afterwards,  by  the  relaxation  it  produces,  to  favour  the  secondary 
depression ;  and  the  latter  result  often  adds  greatly  to  the  beneficial 
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influence  of  the  remedy,  when  it  is  designed  to  act  rather  as  a  re- 
vulsive agent  than  as  a  general  excitant. 

The  conditions  indicating  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  are  1.  coldness 
of  the  surface,  with  either  general  prostration,  or  powerful  and 
ooncentrated  internal  irritation,  inflammation,  or  congestion;  and 
2.  an  abnormal  state  of  system,  in  which  a  strong  impression  is  re* 
quired,  to  break  up  long-continued  and  obstinate  morbid  associa- 
tions. The  following  are  affections  in  wbich  these  indications  are 
presented. 

In  the  cold  stage  o/fArile  diseased^  particularly  those  of  a  malig- 
nant or  pernicious  character,  there  is  sometimes  a  degree  of  pros- 
tration and  indisposition  or  inability  to  react,  which  is  extremely 
dangerous.    The  nervous  centres  seem  to  have  become  almost  inert 
under  the  violence  of  the  morbid  cause,  and  the  most  important 
vital  functions  are  prostrate  under  the  want  of  their  necessary  in- 
fiuence.    The  heart  acts  feebly,  the  surface  is  cold  and  pale,  and  the 
great  internal  organs  are  loaded  with  the  venous  blood,  which  accu- 
mulates in  them  because  the  moving  forces  are  unable  to  carry  it 
forward.    Sometimes  death  takes  place  without  any  reaction ;  some- 
times feeble  and  insufficient  efforts  at  reaction  are  made,  and  the 
patient  sinks  back  into  the  same  alarming  prostration  as  at  first. 
In  aid  of  other  stimulant  measures,  the  hot  bath  may  often  be- re- 
sorted to,  in  these  cases,  with  great  advantage.    Through  its  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  surface,  it  rouses  the  nervous  centres  from 
their  torpor,  and  thus  indirectly  excites  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory functions;  by  heating  the  blood  passing  through  the  vessels  of 
the  skin,  it  renders  that  fluid  more  stimulating  to  the  great  interior 
organs,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  into  which  it  is  conveyed ; 
and,  while  thus  acting  as  a  powerful  general  stimulant,  it  is  no  less 
powerfully  revulsive,  irritating  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
to  an  active  expansion,  and  drawing  into  them  the  blood  before  ac- 
cumulated in  the  central  viscera  and  great  venous  trunks.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  agents,  in  such  cases,  in  bringing  about  reaction. 
Typhus  fever,  pernicious  miasmatic  fever,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and 
epidemic  erysipelas  are  among  the  diseases,  in  the  initial  or  cold 
stage  of  which,  the  hot  bath  not  unfrequently  proves  highly  useful 
OQ  the  principles  here  stated.    It  has,  too,  the  great  advantage  over 
internal  stimulants,  that  it  can  be  at  once  withdrawn  when  needed 
DO  longer,  and  does  not  add,  by  a  prolonged  influence,  to  the  vio- 
knce  of  the  reaction  when  this  is  brought  about. 
In  the  sudden  prostrcUion  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  advanced 
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yea  of  IoK>  fevers,  in  prolonged  asphyxin,  In  the  Mllapie  of  cAofa^ 
ArmafcfflcsM,  ami  melitnc,  similar  indications  «pe  afTarded  by  f 
cold  surface,  the  prostrated  vital  functions,  and  the  iDterior  ct 
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In  the  retroctasion  of  culaneovs  ervptiovs,  the  hot  bath  is  ohm  a 
ful.  In  some  instances,  the  apparent  retrocession  is  nothing  tooii 
than  a  sudden  general  prostration,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  v 
face  fail  with  those  of  the  whole  system,  and  which  dinbrs  is 
nothing  from  the  sinking  spells  of  low  fevers  noticed  in  llui  U^ 
paragraph;  but,  in  roost  cases,  it  is  owing  to,  or  connected  with  Urn 
occurrence  of  severe  internal  irritation,  which  it  is  highljdecinbk 
to  recall  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  surface.  Not  unfreqa«nllY,A 
similar  condition  existing  previously  to  the  eruption,  reianl*  ifll 
appearance,  and  sometimes  it  may  even  keep  back  the  cuiaoeoia 
aSeution  altogether,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient.  Uiw 
these  circumstances,  the  hot  bath  proves  serviceable  by  powerTaUy 
exciting  the  skin,  and  making  this  the  seat  of  afUux  for  the  irril 
live  tendencies.  The  eruption  again  appears,  or  comes  forth  if  a 
previously  existing,  and  the  symptoms  of  internal  disorder  ceai 
almost  instantaneously. 

Painful  mtental  spasms  are  gcueralty  more  beneficially  tniH 
by  the  relaxing  warm  bath  than  by  the  stimulant  hot  bath;  b^,. 
sometimes  they  are  so  severe,  and  attended  with  so  mach  geneiA- 
prostration,  that  the  former  remedy  is  quite  inefficient,  aad  it  imf 
comes  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  the  greater  energy  of  the  la 
Violent  attach  of  nervous  (/out  in  the  alomnck  and  bouelt,  of  attt^ 
and  of  spasm  of  the  dtapkragm,  are  examples  of  this  kiod,  Th* 
remedy  acts  by  its  powerful  revulsive  impression  on  the  geoAOi^ 
surface. 

Intenuil  uijUimmation  is  usually  not  a  proper  subject  for  the  iv< 
Snence  of  the  hot  bath,  which  too  much  excites  the  circulation,  «aifi 
sends  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  parts  afiected;  but,  in  oei 
cases,  the  indammation  is  so  violent  and  extensive  as  to  concentratV 
the  blood  and  the  nervous  energy  of  the  system  in  its  own  seat,* 
the  effect  of  prostrating  the  general  functions,  and  inducing  gi 
apparent  debility,  for  which,  indeed,  the  condition  has  sometiiDCi' 
been  fatally  mistaken.  The  cold  and  pale  surface,  and  feeble  pola 
seem  to  call  for  active  stimulation;  while,  in  fact,  prompt  and  fra# 
bleeding  is  indicated,  and  is  sometimes  the  only  remedy  which  will 
save  the  patient.  Generally,  under  these  circumstances,  if  a  vein  w 
opened,  the  blood  will  flow,  slowly  and  scantily  at  first,  but  with  • 
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gradually  increasing  current;  and,  so  far  from  still  further  failing, 
the  pulse  vrill  rise,  and  become  fuller  and  stronger  as  the  operation 
proceeds.    This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case;  and  it  is  found 
impossible  to  continue  the  bleeding  without  endangering  fatal  pros- 
tration.    In  such  a  case,  the  hot  bath  is  an  admirable  remedy.    By 
its  powerful  revulsive  action  it  calls  the  blood  from  the  interior  to 
the  surface,  stimulating  the  heart  at  the  same  time;  and,  though  of 
itself  it  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  cure,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, might  act  injuriously  upon  the  inflamed  organ  by  sending 
the  blood  into  it  too  vigorously,  yet  it  prepares  the  system  for  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  and  thus  opens  the  way  for  a  cure  which  might 
sot  otherwise  be  possible.    It  should  of  course  be  withdrawn  the 
moment  that  it  has  answered  its  purpose.    In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  warm  bath,  though  useful  in  ordinary  internal  inflammations, 
would  be  quite  inert;  and  might  even  be  injurious  by  its  sedative 
Action  on  the  surface  and  the  heart.     Extensive  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  dysentery  of  extraordinary  intensity,  and  violent 
pneumonia  in  the  congestive  stage,  and  occupying  both  lungs,  some- 
times present  the  condition  referred  to. 

Obstinate  chronic  enteritis^  with  little  or  no  excitement  of  the 
circulation,  and  an  habitually  dry,  palish,  and  cool  skin,  may  also 
be  advantageously  treated  with  the  hot  bath,  repeated  every  day, 
Qepecially  if  made  somewhat  more  permanently  irritant  to  the  skin 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  inflammation  of  other  abdominal  viscera,  presenting  the  same 
conditions.  In  the  first  mentioned  afiTectiou,  I  have  found  the  hot 
aalt  bath  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  hot  bath  is  indicated  in  some  obsti- 
tiate  long  continued  afiections,  in  which  it  appears  to  act  by 
breaking  up  morbid  associations.  Possibly  it  may  operate  by  a 
penetrating  stimulation  of  all  the  tissues,  which  are  thus  roused 
out  of  their  habit  of  morbid  action  into  an  over-excitement,  from 
which  they  may  afterwards  subside  into  health.  In  some  such 
method  as  this,  it  sometimes  proves  beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism  and  gout^  occupying  at  the  same  time  various  parts  of 
the  system,  distorting  the  joints,  contracting  the  tendons,  and  not 
infrequently,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  paralyzing  the  muscles. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  diaphoretic  action  of  the 
bath  may  add  to  its  efficiency.  The  bathing  at  hot  springs  has 
proved  peculiarly  useful  in  these  diseases. 
Perhaps  in  the  same  category  may  be  placed  certain  chronic  and 
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indoJait  aff'tctiont  of  the  skht,  in  which  the  tissue  requires  to  l»  totm 
alike  out  of  its  torpor,  and  out  of  its  morbid  habit  of  acting.  Caa 
tion  is  necessary  not  to  use  tho  bath  at  too  earl;  a  stage;  aod  i^  m 
often  happen.i  with  stimulating  applications  made  pretnatarelj,  | 
should  be  found  to  excite  inSammation  or  high  irritation,  it  ahoul^ 
be  immediately  suspended.  It  should  also  be  accompanied  vi]^ 
alterative  measures,  to  change  the  constitutional  conditioD,  «liit| 
the  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  the  local  disease. 

Paralytic  caae»  of  hng  standing,  in  which  the  original  < 
alTecting  the  nervous  centres,  has  quite  ceased  to  operate  aod  tlM' 
disease  is  sustained  by  a  morbid  indolence  of  the  tissues  cooceme^ 
whether  nervous  or  muscular,  some  good  may  be  hoped  for  Inxj 
the  hot  bath,  in  connexion  with  otber  measures. 

The  ccmtraindicaliom  to  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  are  a  plethofi|i 
state  of  system,  determination  of  blond  to  the  head,  active  bemotqi 
rhagic  tendencies,  general  vascular  irritation  with  active  congesltotk 
aneurisms  and  hypertrophy  of  the  hei^rt,  acute  inflammation  wi)^ 
well  developed  fever,  the  febrile  state  generally  with  a  hot  slci^ 
and  a  peculiarly  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system.  , 

Local  Hot  BaOdvg.  Hot  water  may  be  employed  locally  hytewi 
cupi'tm,  coxwlitvium,  pedituvinm,  mam'luiivm,  fomenlalion,  or  e 
platjn.  For  an  account  of  these  methods  of  application,  the  reftdif 
ia  referred  to  poge  71.  They  act  on  the  same  principles  aa  t||| 
general  hot  bath,  but  are  much  less  powerful,  and,  with  the  eztMff 
tion  of  the  semicupium  or  half -hath,  which  is  usually  employed  mj|' 
milder  substitute  for  the  general  bath,  and  in  coses  where  deteni^ 
cntion  to  the  head  or  trunk  is  feared,  ore  used  less  for  gen«i^ 
stimulation,  than  for  their  excitant  effect  on  some  one  part  or  org 
of  the  body,  or  for  their  revulsive  influence. 

Thus,  the  hoi,  hip-bath  is  use<l  to  stimulate  the  uterns  in  ameuqg 
rhoea;  and  the  hot  foot-bath  and  hand-bath  to  act  revulatvely  from  t^ 
head  or  interior  organs  towards  the  extremities,  whenever  the  latlf~ 
are  cold,  and  evidences  exist  in  the  former  of  active  oongeatio 
without  fever,  and  especially  when  gout  or  rheumatism  has  reUiQi 
ceded  from  the  e:ctromities,  and  it  is  desirable  to  restore  it  to  i 
original  seat.  Hot  fomeiUalioiis  or  hot  cataplasms,  are  employed  if 
relieve  by  revulsion  either  inflammation,  spasm,  or  other  irriu 
of  interior  organs  over  which  they  may  be  applied,  or  to  stiDiulalf' 
the  part  to  increased  action,  as  when  it  is  desirable  to  hastvu  ^ 
languid  external  inflammation  onward  to  suppuration,  and  tfarougj 
this  to  a  more  speedy  cure. 
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Another  form  of  local  application  is  the  hoi  douche^  or  stream  of 
water  falling  from  a  height,  or  directed  with  some  force  upon  the 
part.  This  unites  the  efiects  of  shock  and  pressure  to  the  stimu- 
lant action  of  the  heat,  and  proves  sometimes  more  efficient  than 
the  simple  application  of  hot  water,  in  chronic  rheumatic  and 
gouty  swellings,  obstinate  local  palsies,  and  indolent  tumefactions 
ind  indurations  of  inflammatory  origin. 

Hoi  Vapour  BcUh.    In  some  countries  there  are  public  vapour 
baths,  in  which  numbers  may  be  collected  in  the  same  chamber; 
and  this  is  occasionally  so  arranged,  with  seats  rising  one  above 
another,  that  persons  maybe  exposed  to  various  temperatures;  the 
beat  of  the  apartment  increasing  from  below  upward,  because  it  is 
the  tendency  of  the  vapour  to  ascend.    Thus,  upon  the  level  of  the 
floor  the  heat  may  be  only  110®  Fahr.,  while  in  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  chamber  it  may  be  as  high  as  160®  or  180°.    Of  course,  the 
patient  inhales  the  hot  moistened  air,  as  well  as  feels  its  effects  upon 
the  surface.    The  vapour  may  be  introduced  into  the  chamber  from 
without,  or  by  throwing  water,  within,  upon  stones  heated  to  red- 
ness by  a  furnace  beneath.    But,  in  this  country,  it  is  only  the  soli- 
tary vapour  bath  which  is  employed.    For  the  various  modes  of 
preparing  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  part  of  this  work 
(poffe  78).    It  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  patient  can,  at  his 
pleasure,  either  breathe  the  moistened  air  of  the  bath,  or  the  cold 
external  air.    The  heating  effect  of  the  former  is  greater;  but  its 
revulsive  influence  is  less;  and,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  suppress 
the  pulmonary  exhalation,  it  may  sometimes  act  injuriously  when 
the  latter  would  be  quite  safe. 

In  consequence  of  the  less  conducting  power  of  vapour  than  of 
water,  the  former  can  be  borne  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
the  latter;  while,  for  a  corresponding  reason,  the  vapour  bath  may 
he  intolerable  at  a  temperature  at  which  dry  air  could  be  borne 
without  inconvenience,  the  latter  being  a  slower  conductor.    Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Forbes,  the  heating  effect  of  the  hot  bath  at  from 
J8**  to  106®,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  vapour  bath,  when  the  air  is 
breathed,  at  from  110°  to  130°,  and  when  it  is  not  breathed,  at  from 
120°  to  160°  {Gyc.  of  Pract.  Med,  Am.  Ed.  i.  255);  and  these  are 
the  temperatures  within  which  the  methods  respectively  may  be 
employed;  though,  in  all,  the  heat  may  he  raised  with  impunity 
eonsiderably  above  the  highest  point  mentioned.    The  effects  of 
the  vapour  bath,  and  of  the  hot  bath,  are  essentially  the  same  in 
VOL.  I. — 82 
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reference  to  stimulation  and  revulsion;  but  the  former  is  attended 
with  much  more  copious  perspiration  during  its  continuance  than 
the  latter;  the  contact  of  water  with  the  surface  having  great  effect 
in  preventing  extravasation  from  the  blood.    Another  differenoe 
is  that  the  relaxing  or  sedative  effect  of  the  vapour  is  less  than 
that  of  the  water ;  and  that  consequently  the  stimulation  of  the 
former,  though  more  slowly  induced,  is  longer  sustained,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  less  degree  of  soothing  influence.     The  vapour 
bath  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  hot  bath,  bat  ifl^ 
upon  the  whole,  less  efficient  and  less  agreeable.     In  its  extempo- 
raneous form,  it  maylbe  employed  when  circumstances  may  render 
it  impossible,  or  extremely  inconvenient  to  prepare  and  apply  the 
bath  of  heated  water.    It  is  also  preferable,  in  some  instances,  when 
the  indication  is  to  produce  profuse  perspiration  with  a  stimoIaQt 
effect,  as  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism. 

Local  vapour  baths  may  be  applied  by  exposing  any  part  of  the 
body  to  the  steam  escaping  from  boiling  water,  which  may  be 
readily  confined  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  woollen  or  other 
cloths.  But  they  are  employed  more  for  the  relief  afforded  to  in- 
flammatory, and  other  painful  affections,  by  the  copious  penpi- 
ration  they  induce  in  the  part,  than  as  stimulant  agents. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hot  vapour  douche,  which  consists  in 
a  jet  of  heated  vapour  directed  on  some  part  of  the  surface.  It 
differs  from  the  simple  application  of  steam  only  in  exposing  the 
part  to  successive  portions  of  vapour,  instead  of  continuously  to 
the  same;  and  the  effect  would  consequently  be  somewhat  greater. 
It  may  be  applied  by  causing^steam  to  pass  through  a  pipe  from  i 
vessel  of  boiling  water;  or,  in  relation  to  the  meatus  auditorinsof 
the  ear,  by  holding  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  over  the  small  end  of 
a  funnel,  the  larger  end  of  which  is  placed  over  a  vessel  of  wattf 
boiling  hot.  In  the  latter  case,  the  remedy  may  be  used,  as  astima* 
lant  to  the  ear,  in  cases  of  defective  hearing  from  deficiency  of 
nervous  power. 

Finally,  heated  vapour  may  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  lungi 
by  inhalation,  and  thus  made  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  bronchial 
tubes  when  enfeebled,  and  disposed  to  the  excessive  production  of 
mucus  in  consequence  of  this  relaxed  state ;  but  the  measure  wonU 
require  to  be  conducted  with  much  caution.  At  a  lower  tempen* 
ture,  so  as  to  produce,  not  the  stimulant  effects  of  heat,  but  the 
soothing  and  emollient  eflects  of  mere  moisture,  it  may  often  be 
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with  benefit.  But  this  action  of  the  remedy  belongs  to  an- 
r  section.  For  the  modes  of  applying  yapoor  by  inhalation, 
oagf  78. . 

W  Water  as  Drink.  Hot  water  has  the  same  stimulant  effect, 
n  taken  internally,  as  when  applied  to  the  surface ;  but  is  almost 
3r  used  except  as  a  vehicle  for  other  substances,  the  action  of 
zh  it  often  very  much  promotes.  But,  even  in  this  mode  of 
linistration,  it  is  much  less  used  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant 
on,  than  as  a  diaphoretic.  In  cases  of  great  prostration,  it  may 
letimes  be  advisable  to  exhibit  the  stimulant  drinks  employed, 
bed  rather  than  cool,  as  their  effects  are  thus  both  hastened  and 
mented. 


ELECTRICITT  AS  A  STniULAHT. 

!n  treating  upon  electricity  as  a  medical  agent,  I  shall  take  it  for 
.nted  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  its  chemical  and 
fsical  properties,  and  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  its  nature, 
this  place  it  is  to  be  considered  only  in  relation  to  its  physiolo- 
al  and  therapeutical  effects,  and  to  the  methods  of  employing  it 
a  remedy.  As  these  effects  are  materially  modified  by  the  modes 
which  it  is  developed  or  excited,  and  applied,  the  latter  division 
the  subject  must  be  first  treated  of,  in  order  that  what  may  be 
d  on  the  former  may  be  understood. 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  much  which  follows 
the  excellent  work  of  Af.  Duchenne  dc  Boulogne^  who,  by  his  tho- 
ugh and  laborious  experimental  investigation  of  electricity  in  its 
sdical  relations,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  has  traced  the  various 
mifications  of  its  influence,  and  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
ith  which  he  has  applied  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  success- 
1  therapeutic  results,  has  given  a  precision  to  the  subjec(  which 
before  much  wanted,  and  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
le  remedy. 

1.  Modes  of  Development  or  Eoccitation. 

For  medical  purposes  electricity  is  developed  or  excited  in  four 
>mewhat  distinct  methods;  1.  hy/rictwrij  in  the  form  of  common 
Icctricity ;  2.  by  contact  and  chemical  reaction^  in  the  form  of  galvan- 
>m;  3.  by  magnetic  indnctionj  in  the  form  of  electro -magnetism; 
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and  4.  by  a  combination  of  magnetic  and  galvanic  induciion^  as  by  the 
volta-electric  apparatus. 

a.  Excitation  by  Friction. 

General  Observations.     Electricity  excited  by  friction  is  usually 
denominated  static,  conveying  the  idea  that  it  is  stationarj^  or  DOt 
in  action,  while  in  the  form  of  galvanism  it  is  said  to  be  dynamic, 
as  being  essentially  in  movement,  and  exercising  power.    Though 
this  distinction  is  not  very  precise,  it  may  serve  at  least  the  purposes 
of  nomenclature.    A  very  great  difference  exists  between  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  these  two  forms  of  electricity;  the  static  hay- 
ing in  a  high  degree  the  properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and, 
when  brought  into  movement,  exercising  great  mechanical  power, 
the  rfynamtb  exhibiting  its  energy  more  in  developing  heat  and  pro- 
ducing chemical  change.     It  is  supposed  that  this  difference  de- 
pends, not  on  any  essential  diversity  of  character,  but  on  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  electricity  developed  in  the  two  methods;  that 
excited  by  friction  having  little  quantity,  but  great  tension  or  in- 
tensity, by  which  it  is  able  to  overcome  resistance,  while  that  set  in 
movement  by  contact  and  chemical  reaction  has  feeble  tension,  bat 
large  quantity.    These  terms,  however,  are  rather  conventional,  in- 
tended to  represent  certain  qualities  in  convenient  language,  than 
absolutely  expressive  of  the  fact;  for  it  is  by  no  means  universally 
admitted  that  electricity  is  a  distinct  substance,  to  which  the  tens 
quantity  is  at  all  applicable,  unless  as  a  figure  of  speech. 

Means  of  Excitation.  Static  electricity  is  developed  by  means  of 
friction  between  two  substances,  and  this  is  usually  effected  by  an 
apparatus  called  the  electrical  machine,  constructed  in  different  me' 
thods,  for  an  account  of  which  I  must  refer  to  works  on  chemistry 
or  natural  philosophy.  To  every  machine  is  attached  an  insolated 
conducting  body  called  the  prime  conductor,  which  receives  npoa 
its  surface  the  electricity  as  it  is  excited,  and  retains  it  for  a  con* 
siderable  time,  in  consequence  of  the  non-conducting  property  of 
the  dry  air  around  it.  Thus  developed,  the  electricity  acquires  • 
degree  of  tension,  proportionate  to  the  power  and  working  of  the 
apparatus,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  break  its  way  through  the  re- 
sisting air  to  neighbouring  bodies,  producing  a  stream  of  light  in 
its  passage,  and  a  very  perceptible  sound.  When  the  tension  ii 
very  great,  the  spark,  as  this  flash  is  called,  may  be  many  inches 
long;  when  very  slight  it  may  be  even  less  than  an  inch.  In  order 
that  the  electricity  may  escape  in  this  way,  the  body  approaching 
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conductor  most  .be  rounded  or  fiat ;  as,  if  pointed,  it  receives 
electricity  quietly,  and  almost  insensibly,  from  the  conductor. 
'iUnt  Conduction.  If  any  part  of  the  body  be  brought  into  con- 
with  the  prime  conductor,  the  electricity  passes  silently  into 
through  him,  or  along  his  surface,  into  the  earth,  in  search  of 
equilibrium  to  which  it  always  tends. 

{parks.  If,  instead  of  coming  into  absolute  contact  with  the  ex- 
d  prime  conductor,  a  part  of  the  body  be  made  to  approach  it 
hin  a  certain  distance,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of 
itric  tension,  the  fluid  passes  to  the  body  by  sparks,  which  pro- 
se a  decided  sensation  as  they  are  received.  By  means  of  rods 
chains  of  metal,  or  other  conducting  substance,  in  contact  at  one 
1  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  having  a  rounded  knob  at  the 
ler,  the  electricity  may  be  conveyed  to  any  convenient  distance 
m  the  machine,  and  applied  by  sparks  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
esc  communicating  instruments  are  called  directors,  and  must 
insulated  from  the  hand  of  the  operator  by  some  non-conducting 
bstiince,  such  as  glass,  which  may  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a 
ndle. 

E^fxtrical  Baih,    Another  method  of  applying  static  electricity 

by  placing  the  patient  upon  a  stool,  insulated  by  ^lass  legs,  and 

on  connecting  him  with  the  prime  conductor.     Ills  body  thus 

ares  the  electricity  with  the  conductor,  and  acquires  precisely  the 

me  relations  towards  the  machine  and  other  surrounding  objects. 

.  this  way  it  may  become  saturated  with  the  fluid,  which  escapes 

}ry  slowly  and  silently  from  the  hairs,  flnger  and  toe  nails,  and 

e  surface  of  the  body  generally;  the  hairs  rising  up  and  standing 

Hirt  under  its  repellent  force.    Sparks  may  now  be  drawn  from 

\y  part  of  the  body  by  the  approach  of  a  blunt  conducting  sub- 

ance;  and,  by  keeping  the  machine  constantly  in  action,  this  con- 

ition  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.     By  communicating  with  the 

egatively  excited  electric,  instead  of  the  positive  prime  conductor, 

is  obvious  that  the  body  may  itself  become  negatively  excited; 

ad," by  varying  the  connexion,  tlie  peculiar  eftccts  of  either  of  these 

wo  modes  of  the  electric  influence  may  be  separately  obtained. 

*his  method  of  applying  electricity  is  denominated  the  electric 

<ath. 

Electric  Aura,  This  is  a  current  of  electricity  directed  to  any 
art  of  the  body,  through  the  air,  by  means  of  a  pointed  in8ulate<l 
irector,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  excited  prime  conductor 
y  a  chain,  and,  at  the  other  and  pointed  extremity,  held  near,  but 
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not  in  contact  with  the  portion  of  surface  to  be  acted  on.  The 
electricity  silently  and  invisibly  issues  from  the  point,  and,  expand- 
ing cone-like  as  it  passes  through  the  air,  spreads  itself  out  broadly 
upon  the  surface.  Exactly  the  reverse  takes  place,  when  a  similar 
point  is  held  near  the  body,  itself  in  a  state  of  electric  excitation 
upon  an  insulated  stool.  Little  if  any  sensation  is  in  either  case 
experienced. 

Leyden  Jar  and  Electric  Battery.  By  these  instruments  the  great- 
est force  of  the  electricity  of  friction  is  obtained.  The  jar  is  a 
broad-mouthed  glass  bottle,  coated  within  and  without  by  tin-foil, 
excepting  the  upper  part  of  both  surfaces,  where  it  is  bare.  With 
the  inner  coating  is  in  contact  a  chain,  connected  with  a  metallic 
rod,  which  passes  upward  through  a  cork,  or  other  material  closiDg 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  ends  in  a  round  metallic  ball  at  top. 
When  this  ball  is  put  in  communication  with  the  excited  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  inner  coating  becomes  positively 
charged,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laws  of  electric  in- 
duction, tlie  outer  coating  passes  into  the  negative  or  opposite 
state.  If  now  a  conducting  substance  be  connected  with  the 
inner  coat  by  means  of  the  knob,  and  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  outer,  the  equilibrium  is  instantly  restored,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  movement  is  exerted  upon  the  connecting  material 
If  this  be  the  body,  a  shock  is  felt,  proportionate  in  degree  to  the 
extent  of  the  coated  surfaces,  and  the  amount  of  the  charge.  It 
may  be  so  slight  as  to  occasion  little  inconvenience,  or  so  power- 
ful as  to  destroy  life  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  which,  indeed,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  an  analogous 
electric  arrangement  in  the  atmosphere,  or  between  that  and  the 
earth.  But  to  obtain  a  shock  of  such  extreme  violence,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  bottle  of  an  unwieldy  magnitude;  and 
the  same  end  is  attained  by  connecting  together  a  number  of 
bottles  by  their  inner  and  outer  surfaces  respectively,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  discharged  at  once.  Such  an  arrangement  is  called 
the  electric  battery,  and  affords  an  instrument  of  immense  power. 

The  current  of  electric  force  may,  with  either  the  jar  or  battery, 
be  made  to  penetrate  through  the  skin,  and  enter  deeply  into  the 
body;  and,  by  means  of  directors  connected  with  the  opposite 
excited  surfaces,  may  be  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the 
other,  or  through  it  from  side  to  side,  or  from  one  part  to  another 
of  a  limb,  or  through  very  limited  portions  of  the  body,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator.    The  directors  must  of  course  have  iso- 
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flted  handles,  and  their  knobbed  free  extremities  must  be  applied 
It  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  part  through  which  the  current 
ia  to  pass.  If  the  object  be  to  direct  the  electricity  into  a  single 
muscle,  both  extremities,  as  directed  by  M.  Duchenne,  should  be 
ipplied  immediately  over  the  muscle,  with  the  space  of  an  inch  or 
more  between  them. 

A  repetition  of  graduated  effects  may  be  obtained  through  the  jar, 
by  placing  its  ball  in  communication  with  the  excited  prime  conduo* 
tor,  and  its  external  surface,  in  any  convenient  method,  with  one  of 
Lane's  electrometers,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ball  of  the  electro- 
meter  shall  not  be  in  absolute  contact  with  it,  but  within  striking 
distance  of  the  electrical  spark.  By  means  of  chains,  insulated  di- 
rectors may  be  connected  with  the  prime  conductor  and  the  electro- 
meter, and  their  knobs  applied  at  the  required  points  of  the  surface. 
When  the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  jar  becomes  charged,  at 
the  moment  of  connexion  through  the  body,  the  electrical  current 
passes  between  the  knob  of  the  electrometer  and  the  outer  coating 
of  the  jar,  to  establish  the  equilibrium.  If  the  intervening  space 
is  large,  the  shock  will  be  necessarily  severe,  for  great  tension  will 
be  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air;  if  very  small, 
the  shock  may  be  slight ;  so  that  its  severity  may  be  regulated  by 
fegolating  this  interval,  and  at  the  same  time  attending  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  jar  should  be 
fully  discharged  before  commencing  operations;  and  then  the  han- 
dle of  the  machine  should  be  turned  more  or  less  frequently,  and 
more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  effect  required. 

b.  Excitation  by  Contact  and  Chemical  Action. 

Galvanism^  or  the  dynamic  form  of  electricity^  is  excited  by  the 
eontact  of  two  metals,  or  other  conducting  b^>dies,  with  the  pre- 
aence  of  a  fluid  capable  of  chemical  action  on  one  only  of  the  two, 
or  on  one  more  than  on  the  other.  A  change  of  electrical  condition 
takes  place  in  the  one  most  easily  affecte<l  chemically;  the  other  af>* 
snmes  an  opposite  condition:  and,  at  the  moment  of  coramuni^^ation 
lietween  them,  whether  bv  the  absolute  contact  of  the  two,  or  bv 
means  of  another  metal^  an  attf;rnpt  to  re»t^ire  the  e^^uilibrium  tak':^ 
place,  with  the  effect  of  devel<#piri:^  ele^^trical  phenomena.  Th':  afi- 
parent  current  of  force  i*  from  \\.^  rufrial  chemical iy  aff*:^:t^:^l,  thronuU 
the  liquid,  to  the  one  not  afft^.-t-^i.  and  thfrn  throu'/h  tht:f:/f(iti*'/:Utr/^ 
material  to  the  point  of  origin.  li ;:  a^  ts^;  r^a-iv;  it  'y/f***^ fitly  oj*<:- 
ratin:;,  the  elctirical  ojuIW-ju  l*  ':  /.-.-Vir-t!  v  'i  >/. .:  /yi.  i.'i  ;»'/  'vi  **' 
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librium  is  in  fact  established,  but  a  constant  circle  of  action  main- 
tained until  the  exciting  agency  is  exhausted.  Anything  suscepti- 
ble of  change  by  electrical  influence,  if  placed  in  the  circuit,  will 
feel  the  effects  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  its  susceptibility,  and 
the  force  developed.  From  a  simple  circle,  as  above  described,  but 
slight  effect  is  obtained;  yet  enough  to  be  very  sensible. 

To  increase  the  effect,  these  simple  circles  or  elements  must  be 
multiplied,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  galvanic  batteries,  or  vol- 
taic piles;  and  the  power  developed  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  elemeuts  employed.    Numerous  methods  of  attaining  thi^s 
end  have  been  devised,  which  it  is  not  my  object  to  describe.   One 
thing  is  common  to  all  of  them;  namely,  that  the  associated  metab, 
or  other  conductors,  in  each  pair,  and  the  several  pairs  themselres 
always  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another ;  and  the  successive 
pairs  must  be  connected  by  a  conducting  medium.     The  extremes 
of  the  arrangement  are  consequently  of  opposite  character;  and, 
when  they  are  made  to  communicate,  the  accumulated  force  of  the 
whole  battei^y  is  exerted  in  the  line  of  communication.     These  ex- 
tremes are  usually  denominated  poles,  the  one  at  which  the  metal 
most  acted  on  is  placed  being  the  negative,  and  the  other,  towards 
which  the  current  of  force  is  directed,  the  positive. 

Zinc  and  either  copper  or  silver  are  the  metals  usually  chosen, 
and  a  diluted  acid,  especially  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,  the  excitant 
and  conducting  liquid ;  but  other  metals  and  other  liquids,  and 
even  non-metallic  substances  may  be  substituted,  and  various  other 
arrangements  have  been  shown  to  have  a  similar  agency ;  chemical 
action,  however,  being  common  to  all. 

As  before  stated,  the  tension  of  galvanic  electricity  is  very  slight, 
and  consequently  but  slight  sparks  are  afforded  by  approaching 
the  poles,  and  relatively  slight  sensation  produced;  but  the  influ- 
ences dependent  on  quantity  are  strong,  such  as  chemical  decom- 
position, the  development  of  caloric,  and,  in  the  animal  system,  the 
production  of  organic  change. 

Application.  The  simplest  galvanic  arrangement  may  be  applied  ; 
with  great  facility.  A  small  circular  or  oval  plate  of  zinc,  and  a 
silver  coin  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  mouth  above  and 
below  the  tongue,  and  then  allowed  to  touch,  afford  evidence  of  - 
their  action  to  the  sense  of  taste;  and  a  similar  pair,  soldered  toge- 
ther, may  be  used  for  very  gentle  stimulation  to  these  parts;  the 
saliva  acting  as  the  exciting  liquid.  \ 

Another  simple  arrangement  is  to  place  upon  two  separate  parts 
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of  the  body,  between  which  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  galvanic 
current,  two  thin  oval  or  circular  plates  of  zinc  and  silver,  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter,  one  on  one  of  the  parts,  and  the  other  on  the 
other,  and  to  connect  the  two  by  means  of  a  delicate  wire  attached 
to  an  eye,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  each  plate.  The  skin  beneath 
should  be  moist,  so  as  to  allow  the  galvanic  influence  to  penetrate 
through  the  cuticle,  which  is  a  bad  conductor;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  layer  of  any  wet  conducting  substance  may  intervene  between 
the  plates  and  the  skin.  Even  distant  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
connected  in  this  way. 

Galvanic  Chains,     A  series  of  small  hexagonal  plates,  composed 
each  of  a  zinc  and  a  silver  plate  soldered  together  by  one  of  their 
surfaces,  and  connected  by  wires  so  as  to  move  freely,  forms  a  sort 
of  chain,  which  may  be  worn  next  the  body,  and  becomes  active 
through  the  perspiration.     The  c?iain  of  Pulvermacher^  made  of 
couples  of  minute  coils  of  wire  around  cylinders  of  wood,  and  con- 
nected  together  by  wire,   acts   with   considerable   energy.     The 
number  of  elements  may  extend  to  several  hundreds.     Excited  by 
being  steeped  in  an  acid  liquor,  it  continues  to  act  for  several 
hours,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  superficial 
aSTections.     The  advantage  of  these  and  other  arrangements  with 
small  elements  is,  that  the  peculiar  galvanic  stimulation  may  be 
obtained  with  less  of  the  heating  effect,  which  is  proportionate,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  size  of  the  metallic  plates,  while  the  former 
depend  more  upon  their  number. 
■  Batteries  or  piles  are  made  of  various  forms,  and  of  variable 
numbers  of  pairs,  according  to  the  amount  of  effect  desired.     They 
are  applied  by  means  of  wires  connected  at  one  end  with  their 
opposite  poles,  and  terminating  at  the  other  in  various  modes  for 
convenience  of  use,  by  which  the  galvanic  influence  is  conveyed 
to  the  person  at  any  distance  from  the  battery.     These  conductors 
must  be  isolated,  in  some  portion  of  their  course,  by  glass  tubes  or 
otherwise,  so  that  the  operatoi*  himself  may  not  interrupt  the  cur- 
rent.   Of  the  different  methods  of  termination  of  these  conductors 
niore  will  be  said,  in  connexion  with  other  electric  arrangements 
to  be  considered  immediately.    1  may  mention  here  that  the  object 
is  sometimes  effected  by  applying  the  agency  through  the  medium 
rf  water.     Thus,  both  feet  may  be  placed  in  vessels  of  water  con- 
nected with  the  opposite   poles,  or  both  hands,  or  one  foot  and 
one  hand;  and  thus  the  currents  varied  in  their  direction  through 
or  over  the  body.    Indeed,  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed; 
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80  that,  when  the  bath  is  connected  with  one  pole,  and  the  body 
with  the  other,  the  electric  current  may  diffuse  itself  through  the 
system,  in  its  attempts  to  escape  at  the  surface.  Disadvantages  of 
the  ordinary  batteries  used  for  chemical  purposes,  as  Cruik- 
shank's,  Wollaston's,  &C.,  are  the  disagreeable  odour  given  oat  in 
consequence  of  the  decompositions  which  take  place,  their  un- 
wieldy size,  and  the  difficulty  of  suitably  regulating  their  action. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  much  employed;  though  circumstances 
occasionally  arise  which  render  a  resort  to  them  advisable. 

c.  Excitation  by  Magnetic  Induction, 

When  a  magnet  is  placed  within  a  coil  of  wire  isolated  by  being 
covered  with  silk  thread,  the  latter  assumes  a  polar  condition  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  magnet;  and,  if  the  magnetic  circuit  and  that 
of  the  coil  be  closed  at  the  same  time,  a  current  takes  place  in  the 
latter  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  former.  A  powerful 
horse-shoe  magnet  is  thus  capable  of  inducing  an  electric  moveraent 
in  a  coil  of  wire,  which  gives  rise  to  sensible  phenomena,  and  with 
certain  arrangements  may  be  made  to  act  with  great  energy. 
AVhen  the  body  is  connected  with  the  two  opposite  poles  by  any 
conducting  material,  a  slight  ^hock  is  felt  upon  the  closing  of  the 
magnetic  circuit,  after  which  no  sensation  is  perceived,  and  no 
obvious  effect  produced,  until  the  circuit  is  broken,  when  another 
sensation  stronger  than  the  first  is  experienced,  by  the  instant 
alteration  of  the  current  before  its  entrance  into  repose.  H 
by  any  contrivance,  this  interruption  of  the  circuit  be  made 
rapidly,  the  quick  succession  of  the  shocks  becomes  painful, 
and  the  effect  may  be  increased  so  as  to  be  quite  insupportable. 
Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  the  electro-magnetic  machine  is 
composed. 

Electro-magnetic  or  Magneto-electric  Machine. 

Different  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  devised  by  different 
persons.  Among  them  probably  those  of  Clark,  Dujardin,  and 
the  Messieurs  Breton  are  best  known.  The  current  is  broken  in 
these  instruments  by  a  rotary  movement  given  to  the  armature  of 
soft  wire,  by  which  it  is  alternately  brought  into  and  removed  from 
apposition  with  the  magnet;  but  the  coil  of  insulated  wire,  called 
the  intensity  coil,  is  in  some  of  them  placed  around  the  armature, 
and  in  others  around  the  magnet.  This  difference  is  of  no  great 
account,  as  the  armature  always  becomes  temporarily  a  magnet 
when  in  connexion  with  the  proper  magnet,  and  consequently 
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induces  a  current  in  the  coil  around  it     But  M.  Duchenne  con- 
siders none  of  them  capable  of  effecting  all  the  objects  attainable 
by  a  j)erfect  machine  of  this  order ;  and  has  endeavored,  by  com- 
bining the  best  parts  of  those  in  use  with  improvements  of  his  own, 
to  make  an  instrument  approaching  nearer  to  his  conception  of 
vhat  is  desirable  than  any  one  hitherto  invented.     As  this  instru- 
ment has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
I  present  in  a  note  a  figure  of  it  copied  from  one  in  M.  Duchenne'a 
treatise,  with  his  explanation  of  its  construction  and  principles.     I 
would  here  simply  state  that  his  chief  additions  are  a  graduator  of 
the  currents,  by  which  the  intensity  may  within  certain  limits  be 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  a  second  superimposed  coil 
of  insulated  wire,  much  finer  than  the  first,  by  which  the  intensity 
is  greatly  increased,  and  which,  though  used  in  the  volta-electric 
machines,  has  not  previously  been  applied  to  the  electro-magnetic.^ 

*  EJeetro-Afagnetie,  or  Magneto-farcuHc  Appturatut  {Appareil  magneto-faradique) 
of  M,  Duchenne  de  Boulogne, 

}L  Dachenne  gives  thii  title  to  his  instrament,  in  acoordanoe  with  a  nomen- 
cUture  which  he  has  adopted,  and  used  throughout  his  work,  in  relation  to  this 
fonn  of  indnced  electricitj.  As  the  term  electricity  is  applied  to  the  static  form, 
tad  galvanism  to  that  developed  hy  contact,  he  considers  that,  in  honour  of  the 
great  chemist  who  has  done  so  much  to  advance  this  branch  of  science,  he  is  Junti- 
fied  in  giving  the  name  of  farradism  to  the  indnced  tgrm  of  djnamic  electricity, 
uA/aradUation  to  its  application. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  magnet ;  an  armature  put  in  motion  by  a  special 
mechanism ;  a  regulator  of  the  armature,  and  at  the  same  time  mo<lerator  of  the 
currents  and  magnetic  tensor;  two  cylinders  formed  of  copper  wires  of  unequal 
thickness ;  a  conmiutator ;  a  graduator  of  the  two  currents ;  and  a  regulator  of  the 
intermissions.* 

"  a.  The  magnet  consists  of  two  parallel  branches,  united  at  one  of  their  extre- 
mities by  a  transverse  piece  of  soft  iron.  Each  of  these  branches,  cylindrical 
in  sliape,  3.5  centimetres  (1.38  inches)  in  diameter,  and  20  centimetres  (7.87 
inches)  long,  is  divided  into  three  lamin;e,  and  is  fastened  to  the  soft  iron  by  a 
lerew.  The  magnet  thus  formed  is  placed  horizontally  on  a  support  three  centi- 
metres (1.18  inch)  high,  and  fastened  by  a  strong  screw  to  the  base  of  the  appa- 
litus.  At  its  anterior  extremity,  the  magnet  is  supported  by  a  bobbin  (so  named 
^  the  smaU  cylindrical  piece  of  woorl  with  raised  borders,  used  for  winding 
^^ngd  upon),  as  win  be  seen  further  on. 

"b.  The  arwuUure  (soft  iron  C>,  which,  by  its  rotary  motion  produces  the  int^r- 
^ioDS  of  the  magnetic  current,  is  12.5  centimetres  (4.9  inches)  lon^,  3  c«>n- 
^I'netrM  (1.18  inch)  high,  and  1.5  centimetres  (.59  inch)  thick.     It  is  traverse^l 
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d.  Electric  Excilation  by  Qalvana-meignelic  Inducliim. 
If  within  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  a  piece  of  sofl  iron  be  placaj^ 
and  a  galvanic  current  be  passed  through  the  coil,  the  soft,  iron  I 

in  the  middle  bj  a  horizontnl  ax1».  Itaving  at  ils  enda  a  point  of  vurj  h&rl  sUm^ 
reiieiTBd  into  two  pietes  liketriae  of  atirnl,  which  ate  Bcrewi*d  into  two  aprighU  dt 
copper.  Theae  aprighta  are  filed  finnly  to  s  moralile  and  qnadrilatend  pliUtt 
(Mpper  (Pj,  which  rests  ou  thu  base  or  the  appamtas.    Between  Ihtsae  two  uprigU^ 


I 


and  Rt  thuir  upper  estremitj  is  fitted  a  large  nhitel  f  A),  the  sIlsR  of  wliich  t» 
vilraes  on  one  aide  one  of  the  uprights,  in  which  it  ma7  perform  mtarj  moremnlS 
white  the  other  end,  terminating  in  a  point,  ia  rucolved  into  a  piece  altaGlii^  u  tU 
BBeond  upright.  The  handle  (M)  wliioh  moves  the  large  wheel,  may  be  wIlWiw* 
nt  will.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  large  wheel  (A)  is  11  centimetreB  (4.3  inahMi^lK 
circnmference  is  divided  ioto  Gi  teeth,  which,  by  means  of  a  Vancanaon  chllBit^. 
into  motion  a  bhirH  pivot  wheel,  armed  with  B  teeth,  and  flired  upon  the  t^  ^ 
the  armatare  (C),  ao  that,  with  ever;  tarn  of  the  large  wheel,  this  armaton  buv 
8  times  upon  ita  own  axis,  and  ccjnaequenlly  produces  32  intertDissioiu  of  ll* 
indnction  current.  As  it  is  possible  to  give  two  revolatioug  every  seooDil  U  ll* 
large  wheel,  there  mny  lie  obtained,  of  couree,  fi4  intennisalons  in  the  »jun»  Uoe- 

"c.  Regulator  of  the  Armature.  TUe  movable  plate  F,  on  which  real  the  amttl*" 
C  and  its  motor  Hyslem,  \»  opproached  to  or  withdrawn  from  the  magnet  Ij  bomU 
of  a  ationg  withdrawing  screw  (K)  oalled  the  regulator  of  the  armature.  Thiiltf" 
turning  in  a  female  screw  flied  to  the  apparataa.  operates  on  the  base  of  ona  of  l>* 
uprights  attached  to  the  plate  F,  which  it  draws  towards  itself  or  repeU. 

"That  the  armature  may  press  against  the  magnet,  the  scrr^w  N  ialnmed,  w  W 
the  needle  shall  reach  the  middle  of  the  aro  of  a  cirole  (0)  called  the  i*dlctf- 
When  the  armature  C,  placed  transversely,  is  approached  to  the  magnet,  utd  i>> 
perfect  oontaot  with  its  extremities,  the  instmment  la  ready  for  action. 

"d.  laduclion  Bobbitu  (  Cyliiidera).   A  cylinder  9.5  centimetms  (3. 74  inches)  t°l>{i 
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>ines  magnetized,  and  continues  so  as  long,  and  only  as  long,  as 
le  cnrrent  is  maintained.    Now  this  temporary  magnet  exercises 

id  on  which  are  rolled  in  spirals  24  metres  (abont  78  feet)  of  copper  wire  covered 
ith  silk,  and  half  a  millimetre  (abont  3^  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  is  attached  to 
ich  arm  of  the  magnet,  in  snch  a  manner  that  its  anterior  border  is  on  a  line 
ith  the  free  border 'of  the  magnet.  The  shield  which  forms  the  anterior  extremitj 
f  the  bobbin  rests  on  a  snpport  which  sustains  the  magnet  in  a  position  parallel 
0  the  plane  of  the  apparatus. 

**A  st^cond  wire  of  copper,  one-third  of  a  millimetre  (about  ^  of  an  inch)  in 
iiameter,  and  600  metres  (nearly  2000  feet)  long,  also  covered  with  silk,  is  rolled 
spon  the  thicker  wire.  The  latter  is  inductor  relatively  to  the  fine  wire  which 
eoTera  it. 

''The  two  wires  are  wound  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  end  of  oiie  is  soldered 
to  the  beginning  of  the  other,  while  the  other  ends  proceed,  that  of  the  wire  of 
the  first  order  (larger  wire)  to  the  springs  8,  which  produce  the  intermissions  on 
the  commutator  B,  and  that  of  the  wire  of  the  second  order  (fine  wire)  to  the 
hnttons  to  which  the  exeitora  (the  instruments  bj  which  the  machine  commu- 
iricAtes  with  the  person)  are  attached.  The  springs  8  start  from  the  conducting 
▼ires  which  proceed  to  the  buttons  Q,  which  receive  the  current  of  the  first  order 
(that  of  tl.e  larger  wire). 

"e.  Commutator  and  ita  Regulator.  The  commutator  is  comjiosed  of  a  little  bobbin 
B,  and  of  two  springs  8.  This  bobbin  of  wood  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  soft  iron 
€.  One  of  the  springs,  put  in  connexion  with  an  extremity  of  the  wire  of  the  first 
order  (large  wire),  rests  against  a  metallic  ring,  fixed  upon  the  small  bobbin.  From 
this  ring  spring  four  small  teeth,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others.  The 
lecQfiid  spring  8  of  the  commutator,  which  communicates  with  the  second  end  of 
the  wire  of  the  first  order  (large  wire),  is  put  in  contact  with  the  four  or  the  two 
teeth  hy  means  of  the  button'  a,  called  regulator  of  the  commutator^  attached  to  the 
Isfi  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  and  vice  verad, 

•*f.  Graduator  of  the  Currenta,  Two  cylinders  of  red  copper  (H)  covering  the 
bobbins,  which  are  placed  on  the  arms  of  the  magnet,  and  united  by  a  transverse 
piece  at  their  further  extremity,  are  drawn  forward  or  backward,  gliding  over  the 
bobbins,  by  means  of  a  quadrilateral  stem  R.  This  last,  fixed  to  the  transverse 
Jisce,  which  terminates  by  a  button,  is  equal  in  length  to  the  bobbins,  and  is  divided 
bto  90  degrees.  When  the  stem  enters  entirely  into  the  apparatus,  the  cylinders 
vhoUj  cover  the  bobbins,  and  the  currents  are  at  their  minimum  of  intensity. 
These  currents  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  their  maximum  when  the  stem  is  com- 
plstelj  without  the  apparatus.  The  degrees  of  intermediate  force  are  in  direct 
>^on  to  the  advance  of  the  stem,  and  vice  verad.  The  stem,  therefore,  deserves 
the  name  of  graduator  of  the  currents. 

''g.  Regulator  of  the  Intermiaaiona,  A  piece  of  copper  is  fixed  on  the  base  of  the 
^ptratus,  before  and  to  the  left  of  the  large  wheel.  It  is  traversed  by  a  screw  D, 
*p(Hi  which  is  soldered  a  spring  of  brass  1.  By  the  aid  of  this  screw,  the  spring 
Porforms  a  swing-movement,  which  places  it  in  contact,  sometimes  with  the  pegs 
^hich  are  situated  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  large  wheel  A,  sometimes  with  the 
PUte  F,  by  which  this  is  supported.  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  second 
^er  (smaU  wire)  communicates  with  this  plate  F.  The  brass  spring  I  is  in  oom- 
Utunication,  by  a  copper  wire,  with  the  buttons  P  and  Q. 
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an  inductive  power  on  the  wire,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  per- 
manent magnet,  and  increases  the  force  of  the  galvanic  current  in 

**  Theory  of  the  Apparatus.  The  simultaneous  intenuissions  of  the  nuignetic  cur- 
reutf  and  of  that  of  the  central  lielix,  produced  by  the  rotary  movement  of  the 
wheel  A,  which  puts  in  action  the  armature  C,  and  the  oommntator  B,  develop 
phenomena  of  induction  in  the  wire  of  this  central  helix.  The  theory  of  these 
phenomena  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  magneto-faradic  apparatuses. 

*'At  the  instant  when  the  induction  is  produced  in  the  central  helix,  under  the 
influence  of  the  temporary  magnetic  current,  if  the  conjunction  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  wire  of  the  second  order  (smaller  wire)  make  of  it  a  closed  conductor,  there  if 
developed  in  this  latter,  as  is  known,  a  counter-current,  the  direction  of  which  is 
in  an  inverse  relation  to  that  of  the  first  order  (larger  wire). 

*^  One  extrelnity  of  the  wire  of  the  first  order  and  of  the  second  order  proceeding 
to  the  excitor  button  of  the  currents,  and  the  other  extremity  of  these  helices  com* 
municating  with  the  plate  F  which  supports  the  great  wheel,  it  becomes  necessuj 
to  put  this  wheel  in  connexion  with  the  second  excitor  button  of  the  first  order  or 
second  order.    The  regulator  of  the  intermissions  D  perfectly  fulfils  this  condittoa, 
since  it  communicates  by  a  copper  wire  with  the  second  button  P  or  Q,  and  is  pUced 
in  contact  either  witli  the  plate  F,  or  with  the  pins  of  the  large  wheel  A,  attached 
to  this  plate  by  means  of  a  swing-movement  effected  by  the  screw  D  of  the  regu- 
lator of  the  intermissions. 

**  Should  it  be  desired,  to  cause  rapid  currents  to  pass  in  the  exeiton  attached  to 
the  buttons  P  or  Q,  it  is  evident  that  the  screw  should  put  the  spring  I  in  'con- 
nexion with  the  plate  F,  which  is  itself  in  connexion  with  one  extremity  of  the  tvo 
wires.  But  if  the  spring  I  communicates  with  the  plate  G  only  by  the  pins  of  the 
large  wheel  A,  the  currents  will  arrive  at  the  buttons  P  or  Q  only  four  times,  or 
twice,  or  once  with  the  revolution  of  the  large  wheel  A.  Consequently  the  exeiton 
attached  to  the  buttons  receive  four,  or  two,  or  one  intermission  with  the  revolDtico 
of  the  large  wheel,  when  the  spring  touches  the  pins,  or  else  they  receive  the  rapid 
current  (32  or  64  intermissions  for  each  revolution)  when  the  spring  touches  the 
metallic  plate  F.  I  designate  the  screw  D,  which  causes  the  spring  to  move,  bj 
the  name  of  regulator  of  Uie  intermissions. 

*'  For  the  theory  of  the  graduation  of  the  two  currents,  I  refer  to  wliat  has  heeo 
stated  in  treating  of  the  volta-faradic  apparatus  of  double  current.  (See/onrar^) 
1  will  explain  directly  how,  with  my  magneto-faradic  apparatus,  strong  or  wesk 
doses  can  be  graduated." 

M.  Duchenne  goes  on  to  explain  tliat  the  double  induction  discovered  bj  Pro- 
fessor Henry  of  this  country,  which  had  never  before  been  applied  to  the  magneto- 
electric  apparatus,  gives  it  a  vast  increase  of  power,  which  puts  it  at  least  on  t 
level  with  the  volta-faradic  (volta-electric)  apparatus.  The  inductive  power  of  hi* 
apparatus  he  thinks  greatly  superior  to  those  before  in  use.  He  ascribes  this  resoii 
partly  also  to  the  proportions  observed  in  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  8ope^ 
posed  wires,  or  to  the  length  of  the  bobbins  or  cylinders  which  cover  the  arms  of 
the  magnet.  He  states  that  the  current  of  the  first  wire  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
be  collected  and  applied  when  indicated. 

Commutator.  By  means  of  the  mechanism  called  regulator  of  the  commutator^ 
intermissions  may  take  place  twice  or  four  times  for  each  revolution  of  the  soft 
iron,  according  to*ijpecial  indications.   Every  intermission  is  attended  with  twoctt^ 
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the  former.  If,  over  the  coil  of  wire  alluded  to,  another  be  placed 
consistiDg  of  smaller  wire,  this  also  acquires  an  induced  state,  of 

rents  in  oppoBite  directions.  But  the  current  at  the  •  commencement  of  the  inter- 
mission is  so  feeble  that  it  produces  no  appreciable  effect  in  man,  and  it  is  conse- 
quentlj  only  that  which  attends  the  end  of  the  intermission  which  really  operates. 
{Page  14.)  Each  revolution,  therefore,  is  accompanied  with  either  4  or  8  induc- 
tions or  currents,  of  which  two  or  four  are  energetic.  If  two  intermissions  only 
are  obtained,  the  two  stronger  inductions  wiU  be  in  the  same  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent :  if  four  intermissi^s  are  obtained,  of  the  four  stronger  inductions,  two  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  other  two.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired  that  the  sensible 
current  should  be  in  the  same  direction  onlj  two  intermissions  should  be  obtained ; 
if  the  indication  is  for  rapid  effects  without  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  then  four  intermissions  are  desirable ;  and  the  regulator  enables  either  of 
these  ends  to  be  attained. 

Regulator  of  the  intermissiona.    It  is  important  to  be  able  to  lengthen  the  time  be- 
tween the  intermissions  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  give  one,  or  two,  or  four  excitations 
for  each  half  second,  instead  of  the  almost  continuous  action  which  is  obtained 
when  the  fuU  power  of  the  instrument  is  exerted  in  this  respect.     **  The  action  of 
the  regultUoT  of  intermissions  should  be  combined  with  that  of  the  regulator  of  the 
comssuiator.    The  first  is  placed  so  as  to  produce  a  very  rapid  current,  and  the 
second  so  as  to  touch  the  four  teeth  of  the  commutator.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
regulator  of  intermissions  is  to  produce  only  distant  intermissions,  the  spring  of 
the  commutator  is  placed  so  as  to  touch  only  two  teeth.    This  is  the  reason. 
Whilst  the  spring  of  the  intermissions  touches  one  of  the  pins  of  the  large  wheel, 
the  contact  lasts  sometimes  a  little  longer,  and  then  it  happens  that  two  or  four  in- 
ductions are  produced  in  rapid  succession  at  the  moment  of  contact,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  commutator.     If  the  latter  touches  the  four  teeth,  the  four  re- 
doubled inductions  then  produced  excite  a  stronger  sensation.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  spring  of  the  commutator  touches  but  two  of  the  teeth,  it  is  evident  that  these 
npid  actions  cannot  take  place  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  pins  of  the  large 
wheel.    Consequently,  the  distant  intermissions  and  the  sensations  produced  by 
them  win  be  more  regular.** 

Graduation  of  the  currents.  The  graduating  cylinder  regulates  the  amount  of 
effect  as  in  the  volta-Caradic  or  volta-electric  apparatus  of  M.  Duchenne,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  But  the  currents  are  not  entirely  neutralized  by  these  cylin- 
ders, and  the  instrument  would  be  inapplicable  to  very  delicate  organs,  but  for 
ttcnher  contrivance  by  which  a  moderation  of  the  currents  may  be  effected. 

Moderator  of  the  currents.     The  armature  and  its  motor  system  can  be  with- 
^wn  about  an  inch  from  the  magnet  by  the  screw  N,  at  wliich  distance  the  influ- 
<Boe  of  the  soft  iron  is  much  diminished.     By  this  means  very  feeble  doses  of  the 
^eetric  influence  may  be  administered.     If  a  still  slighter  inflaence  is  wanted,  as 
^r  delicate  experiments  on  frogs,  by  turning  from  right  to  left  the  screw  at  the  base 
^  the  spring,  the  current  of  this  helix  is  prevented  from  reuniting  on  the  commu- 
.  ^*4or,  and  the  induction  can  then  take  place  only  by  the  influence  of  the  soft  iron 
^  the  magnet.     This  is  so  slight  that  the  carrent  of  the  apparatus  is  only  appre- 
ciable by  placing  the  exciters  to  the  lips. 

Magnetic  tension.     Magnets  in  general  lose  in  a  short  time  much  of  their  power, 
^d  the  rapidity  of  the  loss  is  proportionate  to  the  use  made  of  the  instrument.    A 
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electric  action,  and  tlie  intensity  of  the  galvanic  ctirrcnt  'w  Mill  fi 
ther  augmented.     IT,  again,  the  current  be  interrupted,  pheooi 
are  produced  of  the  same  character  as  those  already  refniTed  toM 
resulting  from  a  similar  interruption  of  the  current  in  the  elcctio^ 
magnetic  apparatus.     Upon  these  principles  instnimcota  ham  h 
invented  for  the  therapeutic  application  of  electricity,  wbich  baft] 
of  late  been  much  in  use,  and,  together  with  the  electro-galruiv  J 
machine,  bave  almost  superseded  (he  methods  formerly  employadji  \ 

Volkt-Eleclric  MaJii'DM.     Oalvono- Magnetic  Induction  MacKmm, . 
Eleclm-Dynamic  SfiicMiifs. 

A   large   number  of  these   machines   have  been   contrived  i 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  those  of  Newman,  tbe  1 
Breton,  Keller,  &.a.    Tbe  following  are  the  essential  parta  of  ll«<l 


properly  proportionud  nrmAtare  exercJBcs   a  contiiinoiis  teiulTe   power  apMi  Ittfl 
luagnttt.     This  iaflaence  Bhaold  be  suHtaincd  during  tbe  inlervali  of  the  o 
tiona.     B7  meaus  ot  the  screw  N,  the  aoft  iron  ia  braaght  into  contact  witb  the  n 
net,  and  a  constant  atrain  Qpon  It  is  effected  by  plaoiag  some  shot  Id  ■  UU]«  C 
c,  at  the  eilreisil/  of  a  cnrred  lerur,  fixed  in  a  bole  in  the  circnmferanM  at  At  I 
Hi-rew  N.     The  tendencj  of  the  neigbt  of  these  shot  is  bj  taming  the  sor 
xepomlfl  the  amiatnre  from  the  magnet  1  aad  this  is  really  eOecled  )f  the  c 
of  shot  be  too  large. 

JAmnrr  0/  placing  Ike  apparatat  in  action.  The  following  directions  for  tU*  jm^  1 
pose  are  giren  bj  H.  Douhenne,  ohlvh  can  be  followed,  even  thoagb  the  pwn«t|lii  m 
at  the  instrument  are  not  nnderslood. 

"  To  pnt  llie  apparatus  In  aution.  Ibe  acrcw  N  It  turned  from  left  to  right,  ■ 
the  soil  iron   no  longer  mbs  against  the   magnet  during  the   rotary  n 
If  a  rapid  (inrr^nt  be  wanted,  the  regulator  of  the  intermissionji  D  Is  InrnMl  ft 
left  10  rijfht,  until  it  can  turn  no  longer.     If  remote  intennissiot 
the  same  screw  D  is  turned  in  the  contmry  direclion,  until  the  needle  ot  lh«  tn4'l 
oklor  luurka  the  number  of  intermissious  which  it  is  wiahed  to  obtain  by  ■  it 
tlOD  of  the  large  wheel.     The  handle  ahoulil  always  make  two  revolutjoDa  iawl 
seeond.     To  gradaato  the  eurrents.  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  when  IL-  _ 
Htem  has  wholly  entered  the  instmlneat,  the  current  is  at  its  minimum.    TIm  4l*t  I 
aion  of  this  stem  into  95  miUimetros,  allows  of  the  electrie  done  to  be  proporlhm^  I 
by  fraolions,  to  the  degree  of  excitability,  and  the  therapeutic  indication. 
|Mrt  operated  on  ia  very  excitable,  nod  it  is  neiiuasary  to  administer  rtiTj  Cn-ttt  ■ 
doses,  the  armature  must  be  removed  more  or  less  from  the  magnet,  by  turning  dcV 
regulator  N  from  left  to  right.     Sbaold  it  be  desired  to  experiment  on  frogi.  iMI 
armature  is  reiDored  u  far  as  possible  from  the  magnet,  and  tbe  c 
ventud  from  renohing  the  commutator,  by  turning  the  little  screw  placed  on  a 
base  of  the  spring  S.     When  the  appsralus  is  no  longer  used,  the  armatnre  is  to  b| 
put  in  tension  by  placing  the  soft  iron  transversely,  turning  the  screw  at  t(  froH.  I 
right  to  left  till  the  needle  reaches  t)ie  miildle  of  the  indicator  O,  and  charging  ll 
regalator  with  its  eup  ot  leaden  shot.    The  conducting  wires  of  the  excitors  sbonU  I 
be  placed  on  the  buttons  of  the  current  ot  the  Srat  order,  or  those  of  IIm  ■> 
order,  according  to  the  indications." 
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apparatus:  1.  a  primary  and  secondary  coil  or  helix  of  insulated  wire ; 
2.  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires  to  be  introduced  within  the  coil;  S. 
a  contact  breaker^  by  which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  which  is 
made  to  act  through  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  current  itself;  4. 
a  galvanic  battery  or  pile,  consisting  of  one  or  more  pairs,  which  is 
to  furnish  the  influence  by  which  the  whole  apparatus  is  set  iu 
operation ;  and  5.  a  pair  of  insulated  metallic  directors  or  cdnductors, 
which  are  to  be  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  apparatus,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  electricity  is  applied  to  the  body.  The  termi- 
nations of  these  directors  are  called  by  M.  Duchenne  exciters^  and 
are  of  various  character  and  form  to  meet  special  indications.  (See 
page  518.) 

To  put  the  machine  in  operation,  the  galvanic  battery  is  first 
made  to  act,  and  the  electric  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  ends  of  the 
larger  and  inner  wire,  which  thus  becomes  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  poles  of  the  battery.    A  galvanic  circuit  is  thus  esta- 
blished, the  intensity  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  reaction 
upon  each  other  of  the  spires  through  which  the  influence  is  pro- 
pagated.   At  the  same  time  the  bundle  of  wires  within  becomes 
magnetized,  and  the  outer  wire  acquires  an  induced  state  of  great 
energy,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  original  current.    It  is, 
however,  by  the  frequently  repeated  interruption  of  the  currents 
that  they  acquire  their  great  physiological  and  remedial  power,  as 
in  the  electro-magnetic  machine.    The  contact-breaker  which  pro- 
duces this  effect  operates  on  a  very  simple  principle.     A  slip  of 
metal  movable  at  one  end,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  spring,  is  so 
Bitoated  that  this  movable  end  forms  a  part  of  the  circuit,  which 
passes  through  its  point  of  contact.     But  being  also  near,  though 
not  in  contact  with  the  iron  which  becomes  magnetized  by  the 
current,  as  soon  as  this  is  established,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnetic 
fixroe,  and  separated  from  its  previous  connexion.    The  circuit  is 
tbns  broken,  the  magnet  lases  its  power,  the  attraction  ceases,  and 
tbe spring  forces  the  movable  slip  back  to  its  original  position.   This 
restores  the  current,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  as  before ; 
10  that  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  intermissions, 
^  long  as  the  machine  acts;  the  contact-breaker  producing  a  scu- 
mble sound,  as  it  flies  rapidly  backward  and  forward  between  the 
Metallic  boundaries  of  its  movements. 

The  wires  which  serve  to  convey  the  influence  of  the  machine 
^  the  patient,  and  which  are  of  course  attached  to  its  opposite 
poles,  are  often  themselves  made  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
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current  by  being  thrown  for  a  portion  of  their  length  into  the 
spiral  form. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  various  instruments  employed; 
but  present  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  perfect, 
which  has  been  arranged  by  M.  Duchenne.  By  consulting  this 
account,  the  reader  will  be  put  into  possession  of  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  apply  not  only  this,  but 
other  apparatuses  of  the  same  kind.**" 

*  Volta-electriCf  or  Galvano-Magnetic  Apparatus  of  M*  Duditmne, 

M.  Duohenne  calls  this  apparatus  his  volta-faradic  apparatus  witk  double  cur- 
rent (Appareil  volta-faradique  a  double  courant).  Of  the  two  foUowing  figures,  the 
first  is  the  representation  of  his  apparatus  as  originallj  deTised,  the  second,  of  the 
perfected  instrument.  It  is  necessary  to  give  them  hoth  here,  because,  together, 
thej  represent  parts  of  the  perfected  apparatus  which  neither  figure  exhibits  alone  ; 
but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  onlj  the  second  which  is  vecommeDded 
as  here  described. 

All  the  parts  mentioned  in  the  text  are  contained  in  this  instmment,  with  otheis 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  to  wliich  the  ordinary  machines  are  inadequate. 
One  prominent  point  in  which,  at  the  first  glance,  it  is  seen  to  differ  from  thow 
commonly  used  in  this  country,  is  the  inclosure  of  the  pile  or  baitery,  by  which 
the  galvanism  is  excited,  within  the  circuit  of  the  instrument. 

"The  pile  contained  in  the  lower  drawer  (Fig.  1)  is  formed,  like  that  of  Banseo, 
of  a  charcoal  and  a  zinc  plate.  The  charcoal  O  is  flat,  hollowed  at  the  centre, 
and  filled  with  powdered  coke.  The  zinc  Z  has  the  form  of  a  little  flat  oblong  fenv- 
boat,  in  which  the  charcoal  is  placed  without  diaphragm.  The  drawer  in  which  it 
is  contained  is  lined  with  mastic  and  lamin»  of  glass,  so  that  moisture  cannot  reach 
the  wood.  The  bottom  of  the  drawer  above  the  pile  is  also  covered  with  nuutk, 
which  protects  it  from  the  vapours  disengaged  by  the  pile.  Two  slips  of  copp^ 
L,  N,  in  contact,  one  with  the  zinc,  the  other  with  the  charcoal  plate,  commiioi* 
cate  with^the  plates  of  platinum  £,  G  (Fig.  2),  by  means  of  the  screw-buttons  L,  X 
(Fig.  2). 

"  The  bobbin  (cylinder) j  composing  the  system  of  induction,  is  formed  of  wiiwof  % 
red  copper,  of  unequal  diameter,  covered  with  silk  thread.  The  larger  wire,  half 
a  millimetre  (l-50th  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  is  roUed  spirally  upofi  a  bunch  of 
wires  of  soft  iron.  The  ends  of  this  wire,  which  produces  the  current  of  iust 
order,  communicate  with  the  plates  £  and  G  (Fig.  2)  and  the  buttons  L  ^• 
The  finer  wire,  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  is  rolled  upon  the  preceding.  It  gi^<^ 
birth  to  the  current  of  the  second  order,  and  its  ends  are  soldered  to  the  buttons 
P,  Q  (Fig.  2). 

"  The  ffraduator  B  (Fig.  2),  is  a  cy Under  of  oopper  which  covers  the  bobbin,  an^ 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  graduated  scale.  The  button  W,  at  its  extremit/i 
is  used  for  drawing  it  out,  and  pushing  it  in  upon  the  bobbin. 

"  The  moderator  consists  of  a  glass<tube  F  (Fig.  2),  with  a  metallic  base*  at  b<'*-      < 
torn,  to  which  is  soldered  a  button  I,  and  a  ferrule  at  top,  firom  which  proceeds  i 
small  hook,  which  serves  to  place  the  moderator  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  hot*      ^ 
tons  P  or  X  of  the  currents.     In  the  upper  ferrule  is  placed  a  little  cork  trarerwo 
by  the  stem  J  of  the  moderator.     The  tube  is  filled  with  water. 

**  The  magnetic  reomeier  (jiomHre  magnitique)  measures  the  intensity  of  the  ini- 
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^k  2.  Effects  of  EUctricHy  on  the  System. 

'  Aa  electricity  is  probably  identical  under  whatever  aspect  it 
may  present  itself,  its  effects  under  similar  circumstances  are  pro- 

U&l  cnrrent,  or  the  degree  of  magoetiiation  of  the  loft  iron  of  the  bobblB.  It  fa  ■ 
eomp&as  V  (Fig.  1),  plsced  in  the  upper  drawer  If.  The  face  of  the  compaBS  la 
diTid«d  into  fotu  parts,  e»ch  of  which  Is  divided  int 


"Tht  trtaJiItT  (contact-breaker)  consiats  of  a  movable  piece  of  sofl  iron  A  and 
*  pUtiniun  •crew  S,  against  which  the  iron  ii  pressed  by  a  little  spring. 

*-  The  leoiktd  wheel  D  (Fig.  2)  is  flxed  wltlioat  the  box,  on  the  base  of  Uie  ap- 
Pmtos,  abore  th«  npper  drawer  U.     It  turns  by  means  of  ■  handle,  and  preeenls 
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bably  also  identical ;  but,  in  the  diflferent  conditions  in  which  it  is 
actually  developed,  it  exhibits  striking  differences  of  operation, 

upon  its  circamferonce  four  teeth,  upon  which  la  supported  a  copper  sjuing  IV. 
The  current  of  the  pile  passes  from  the  spring  into  the  wheel  before  reaching  the 
bobbin. 

"Mode  of  putting  the  Apparatus  in  Action.     When  newly  prex>ared,  the  charootl 
plate  is  charged  with  from  30  to  40  grammes  (an  ounce  to  6  drachms,  troj)  d  nitrio 
acid,  which  is  xx)ured  in  slowly  by  the  rectangular  opening  hollowed  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  charcoal.    The  acid  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  powdered  coke,  and  penetratai 
all  its  pores.     To  maintain  the  power  of  the  pile,  it  is  only  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  let  fall  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  on  the  charcoal.     Thus  prepared,  the 
charcoal  plate  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  of  zinc,  in  which  preliminarily  u% 
poured  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  water  saturated  with  common  salt,  which  should 
moisten  the  whole  surface  of  the  zinc.     The  slip  of  copper  placed  over  the  chjv- 
ooal  is  fixed  upon  the  drawer  by  means  of  two  small  points,  and  the  drawer  is  then 
closed. 

"  If  it  is  now  desired  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  initial  current  of  the  pfle, 
the  drawer  U  is  opened  to  the  vertical  black  line  traced  on  its  aides,, and  the  appa- 
ratus is  placed  so  that  the  needle  of  the  reometer  V  is  directed  transversely  to  tint 
long  diameter  of  the  apparatus.    The  soft  iron  of  the  trembler  A  ia  fixed  bygiring 
to  the  button  of  the  screw  C  (Fig.  2)  a  "half  turn  from  right  to  left,  and  the  car- 
rent  is  closed  by  turning  the  two  screw  buttons  L  and  N,  until  they  are  in  contact 
With  the  plates  £  and  G,  by  which  the  current  of  the  pile  is  transmitted  to  the      j 
extremities  of  the  induction  bobbin.     Then  the  needle  of  the  reometer  V  demtes 
from  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  tbe 
pile. 

*^  Should  it  be  wished  to  obtain  the  intermissions  by  the  aid  of  the  wheel  D,  the 
drawer  U  is  closed,  and  the  handle  of  the  wheel  is  turned  more  or  less  quieklj, 
according  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled. 

*'  If  tlie  intermissions  are  to  be  made  by  the  trembler  A,  the  spring  which  keepi 
the  movable  plate  of  the  trembler  fixed,  is  relaxed  by  turning  from  right  to  left 
the  screw  C  ;  and  instantly  this  plate  is  agitated  between  the  screw  and  the  tem- 
porary magnet  of  the  bobbin.  The  more  intense  the  initial  current  is,  the  man 
rapid  and  noivsy  is  the  play  of  the  commutator. 

"  When  the  graduator  B  is  wholly  buried  in  the  apparatus,  the  currents  are  tt 
their  minimum  of  intensity.  To  increase  them,  the  graduator  is  withdrawn  to  the 
degree  required. 

"  The  apparatus  being  in  action,  the  conductors  (jeophores)  are  attached  to  the 
buttons  P  and  Q  of  the  current  of  second  order,  or  to  those  of  the  first  order,  •^ 
cording  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled.  At  their  free  extremities  the  condnctori 
are  attached  to  the  excttors,  in  their  form  of  cylinder,  metallic  broom,  &e.  (See 
page  518.) 

"  If  it  be  desired  to  faradise  (electrize)  very  excitable  organfi,  or  administer 
doses  infinitely  feeble,  the  upper  part  K  of  the  moderator  F  is  put  into  connezM> 
with  one  of  the  buttons  of  the  second  or  first  order,  and  one  of  the  reoj^ores  (oos- 
ductors  or  directors)  is  attached  to  its  lower  extremity  I.  Then,  the  more  wertiM 
the  stem  J  of  the  moderator,  the  thicker  is  the  layer  of  water  tlirough  which  the 
current  must  pass,  and  the  more  is  the  intensity  of  the  apparatus  weakened.  I> 
this  state  of  weakness,  the  currents  of  the  apparatus  may  be  divided  and  De*" 
•nred  by  the  graduating  cylinder  B. 
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which  render  necessary  the  consideration  of  it,  in  the  present  rela- 
tion, as  before  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  development,  under 

"  In  the  intervals  of  operating,  the  onrrent  is  intermpted  bj  loosening  the  screw 
L  or  N,  in  order  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  pile.  The  apparatus  will  act  for  twelve 
hoars  with  the  same  solution.  After  the  sitting,  the  zinc  and  charcoal  plates  are 
cleansed,  and  wiped  with  great  care ;  a  piece  of  waxed  linen  is  placed  between  them, 
and  the  pile  is  replaced  in  its  drawer  U.  If  the  apparatus  is  used  but  rarelj,  the 
line  should  not  be  left  in  contact  with  the  charcoal." 

^*  Theory  of  the  Apparatus.  The  pile  being  inclosed  in  the  apparatus,  if  no  inter- 
ruption take  place,  whether  by  the  trembler  or  the  toothed  wheel,  the  current, 
which  is  transmitted  bj  the  buttons  L  and  N  to  the  wire  of  the  central  bobbin,  is 
oontinnous,  and  causes  no  phenomena  of  induction,  but  magnetizes  the  soft  iron  in 
the  bobbin.  It  is  on  the  influence  exercised  by  this  magnetization  on  the  needle, 
that  the  magnetic  reometer  is  founded.  The  soft  iron  is  magnetized  differently  at 
its  extremities,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  Suppose  the  north  pole 
to  be  at  the  end  of  the  soft  iron  nearest  the  reometer,  the  needle,  disposed  as  above 
indicated,  will  deviate  from  the  magnetic  meridian  by  the  attractive  force  of  the 
magnet  on  its  south  end ;  and  as  the  strength  of  the  magnetization  of  the  soft  iron 
\a  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  initial  current,  the  degree  of  deviation 
of  the  needle  will  indicate  at  once  the  strength  of  the  magnetization  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  the  intensity  of  the  current  of  the  pile. 

**  In  this  state  of  things,  if  the  plate  A  of  the  trembler  be  left  at  liberty  by  loosen- 
ing the  screw  C,  this  plate  is  attracted  by  the  temporary  magnet  of  the  bobbin. 
The  current  being  thus  interrupted,  the  magnetization  instantly  ceases ;  the  soft 
iron  of  the  trembler  is  forced  back  by  a  spring  against  the  platinum  point  ^^  ^® 
Krew  S,  and  closes  the  circle  anew,  which  produces  a  new  i^iagnetization.    These 
temporary  magnetizations,  and  these  interruptions  of  the  current,  succeed  each 
other  with  extrome  rapidity.    The  theory  of  the  toothed  wheel,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  trembler,  only  that  the  intermissions  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  at  the 
will  of  the  operator. 

''At  the  instant  when  the  current  of  the  first  order  (through  the  large  wire)  is 
internipted,  we  obsewe  the  physical  and  physiological  phenomena  produced  in 
^ne  of  the  two  combined  forces ;  namely,  the  inductive  action  of  the  current  on 
itielf  through  the  mutual  influence  of  the  spires,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  this 
cnrrent  and  of  the  magnetized  soft  iron  of  the  bobbin. 

"If  the  ends  of  the  wire  which  covers  the  central  bobbin  (the  smaller  wire) 
Uo  pat  in  communication  with  a  conducting  body,  a  current  of  the  second  order 
tikes  place,  and  manifests  itself  by  physical  and  physiological  effects  produced 
opon  bodies  placed  in  its  circuit.*' 

H.  Duchenne  then  develops  the  progressive  steps  by  which  he  had  perfected  his 
il>pantns,  which  we  have  not  space  to  insert.  But  he  makes  the  following  prac- 
tical observation,  which  may  be  useful. 

The  charcoal  plates,  however  well  made,  become  at  length  so  saturated  with  the 
itltB  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  pile,  say  after  five  or  six  months,  as  to  inter- 
^  with  the  passage  of  the  currents,  and  thus  diminish  the  force  of  the  pile. 
%oiild  the  trembler  cease  to  act,  this  would  serve  as  an  indication  that  the  pile 
^inta  cleansing.  The  charcoal  plate  should  then  be  immersed  for  several  hours 
^<l  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  salts,  should  afterwards  be  dried,  and  again 
charged  with  nitric  acid  as  at  first.     The  pile  thus  recovers  all  its  strength. 
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its  several  distiDct  forma.  Ite  characteristio  effects,  as  a  geneitl 
rule,  are  to  excite  sensattoo  aad  muscular  ooatraction,  and,  indeed, 
to  augment  the  functions  of  all  tbe  organs  on  wbioli  it  may  be 
brought  specially  to  act;  consequently,  under  fayourisg  aronm- 
atances,  to  promote  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  animal  tem- 
perature, secretion,  and  the  nutritive  and  assimilative  processes;  in 
other  words,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  universal  stima- 
lant,  though  more  especially  directed  to  the  vital  properties  of 


Eieitori,  or  Termlnationi  of  the  DirMart. 

Before  proceoding  to  treat  of  the  eOects  oC  electrioitj  oa  the  ejttwa,  it  wfl]  It 
expedient  to  make  a  few  remarks  an  the  differaut  modes  of  applioatloD,  b7  tb 
directors. 

The  form  of  the  tenninatianB  of  the  tree  enda  of  tbe  conducting  Hire  or  chsbi, 
by  which  the  influenca  is  conveyed  to  the  patient,  is  of  tome  importsnoe.  Jbeu 
terminations  are  called  exciiort  by  M.  Dnchenne.  When  electricity  Is  to  ba  ap- 
plied by  the  aura,  they  Bhonld  be  pointed;  when  by  sparkg,  roimded;  when  ij 
contact,  they  may  be  of  any  form  which  the  practitioner  may  deem  most  cmn- 
nlent ;  the  mere  touching  of  the  ezcltors  by  any  part  of  the  snriaoe  being  snffidoit. 
Spherical, oliFe-shaprJ, or conicrUtertaliuttloaa  (Fig.  2) are  vei? common.  Sometimci 
cylindrical  pieces  of  metal  are  used,  which  the  patient  can  hold  in  his  hand.  Some- 
times a  metallic  shoe  is  made  to  fit  the  foot,  which  terminates  one  pole,  while  the 
other  1b  applied  to  some  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ezciloiB  may  be  sCnight  m 
TBriously  cnrred,  and,  when  to  be  applied  by  an  operator,  must  as  beforatUltd, 
have  an  isolating  handle. 

It  la  often  necessarj  Ibat  the  sarface  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  spflieJ 
should  be  moist,  to  enable  the  influence  to  penetrate  through  the  cuticle.  In  hA 
instances  the  ends  of  the  excitors  should  be  covered  with  buckehin  or  otbertini- 
lar  material,  which  will  imbibe  and  retain  moisture.  A  sort  of  hollow  ejlind* 
containing  a  wet  sponge  (Fig.  1)  should  be  used,  when  it  la  desirable  to  oorel  Hdx 
extent  of  surface.  M.  Dncheune  nsea  sometimes  a  bunch  of  flue  wires,  in  tlu  to 
of  a  brash  or  broom  (Fig.  3),  the  wires  being  fixed  at  one  end  tn  a  hollow  c^inte, 
from  which  they  project  at  the  other,  and  the  cylinder  being  screwed  oponsBiK- 
lating  handle. 


Fig.  1.  Pig.  2. 


Kg.  3. 
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sensibility  and  muscular  contractility.  In  its  influence  upon  sen- 
sation^  it  produces  effects  corresponding  with  the  functions  of  the 
several  senses;  causing  pain,  when  acting  on  the  nerves  of  general 
sensation;  the  perception  of  light,  when  on  the  organ  of  vision;  a 
peculiar  taste,  when  on  the  tongue  and  palate;  smell,  when  on  the 
olfactory  organs;  and  sound,  when  on  the  ears.  Muscular  contrac- 
tion is  caused  by  it,  whether  directed  to  the  muscle  exclusively,  to 
the  nerves  of  motion,  or  to  the  nervous  centres  of  motion.  In  the 
higher  exertion  of  its  powers,  like  some  other  stimulants,  it  has 
the  effect  of  overwhelming  the  vital  functions,  and  producing  ap- 
parent direct  prostration,  even  to  a  fatal  issue.  Witness  the  effects 
of  a  violent  shock,  and  especially  of  a  stroke  of  lightning,  which 
often  destroys  life  instantaneously,  and,  when  it  fails  to  do  this, 
generally  leaves  the  patient  for  a  time  more  or  less  prostrate,  sense- 
le^Si  and  paraly^sed. 

a.  Effects  of  Ekctncity  Excited  by  Friction. 

The  effects  of  a  mere  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  system 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.     We  feel  often  very  dif- 
ferently before  and  after  a  thunder-storm.    Many  persons  imagine 
they  can  detect  by  their  sensations  the  approach  of  certain  changes 
in  the  weather,  before  any  evidence  of  such  changes  is  presented 
by  ordinary  signs.    I  know  neuralgic  persons  who  suffer  much 
more  in  certain  kinds  of  weather  than  in  others,  though  completely 
protected  against  any  influence  of  cold  or  moisture.    These  results 
have  been  vaguely  ascribed  to  the  electrical  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  possibly  with  some  justice;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
iddoce  positive  proof  of  the  fact;  and  when  we  attempt  to  reduce 
the  phenomena  within  any  general  rules,  they  quite  elude  our 
gntfp. 

Silent  Conduction.  When  the  body,  by  contact  with  an  excited 
prime  conductor,  becomes  the  route  through  which  the  electric 
current  passes,  however  powerful  may  be  the  machine,  and  how- 
ever rapid  the  current,  no  observable  effect  is  produced  either  upon 
the  sensations,  or  any  of  the  functions. 

The  Aura.  This  is  said  to  operate  as  a  mild  stimulant  to  the 
portion  of  surface  upon  which  it  is  made  to  act;  and  has  some- 
times been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  affections  of  very  delicate 
Organs,  as  the  eye.  But  the  influence,  if  any,  must  be  extremely 
slight. 

The  Electric  Bath.  Very  different  statements  have  been  made  as 
to  the  effects  of  electricity  accumulated  in  the  system,  in  a  state  of 
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insulation.  Some  have  found  it  to  increaae  the  frequency  of  tWfl 
pulse,  and  promote  the  BCcretions,  &>4peciall3r  those  of  Lhe  skt^fl 
kidneys,  and  salivary  glanda,  and  have  obtained  great  sappoMCV 
advantages  from  it  in  rheumatic  neuralgia  and  paralytic  di«euetffl 
Giacomini,  while  admitting  that  the  positive  electric  bath  prodacc^S 
no  impression  on  any  one  of  the  interior  functions,  imagined  tlijM 
negative  to  be  powerfully  depressing,  and  capable  of  adrantageontfl 
use  as  a  contra-stimulant  agent.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  oer^ 
tain  very  susceptible  individuals,  the  bath  may  have  some  infltl^ 
ence;  but  I  have  found  no  effect  from  it  in  iny  own  person,  an^V 
the  3ame  I  believe  to  be  the  experience  of  most  who  Lave  tried  it^fl 
and,  without  calling  into  question  the  accuracy  or  IrustwortliineMpI 
of  those  who  have  made  opposite  statements,  we  are,  I  think,  josllia 
fied  in  at  least  suspecting,  that  the  phenomena  observed  wert^ 
really  ascribable  to  the  mental  state  of  the  persons  acted  on,  an^fl 
in  no  degree  to  the  electricity.  As  to  the  supposed  cures  of  rhea>l 
matism,  neuralgia,  and  palsy,  we  know  well  how  powerful  nientiffl 
influence  is  in  many  cases  of  those  affections,  and  how  often  t)MM 
favourable  changes  which  have  taken  place  spoutaoeously  wiU™ 
time,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  last  remedy  used.  But,  though  in|fl 
may  doubt  the  remedial  inQuence  of  simple  electrical  accumulation^fl 
yet  the  bath  may  be  made  a  means  of  gentle  stimulation  to  the  sutj 
face,  by  the  sensation  produced  when  the  electricity  is  drawn  fnu^fl 
the  body,  under  these  circumstances,  by  sparks.  ^| 

Sparks.    The  spark,  whether  drawn  from  an  escited  prime  oowfl 
ductor  by  the  body,  or  from  the  excited  and  insulatetl  body  i^M 
other  substances,  is  attended  with  more  or  less  sensation,  of  a  ebiu|^1 
pungent  character,  very  slight  when  the  spark  is  small,  but  pain*  M 
ful  when  the  electric  tension  is  very  great,  though  seldom  so  Bcverf^ 
that  it  cannot  be  readily  borne.     The  electricity  scarcely  penetratflid 
beyond  the  surface;  yet  it  in  some  degree  excites  the  skin,  and,  ilil 
the  operation   be   continued,  produces   rubefacient  swelUng,  andfl 
some  tenderness  to  the  touch.     It  may,  therefore,  be  occaaiooall/V 
used  with  advantage  in  this  method,  as  a  gentle  excitant  in  inaoiJ 
tive  states  of  the  surface,  and  as  a  revulsive  in  internal  diseases  oi  ' 
no  great  severity.     It  may  be  concentrated  in  one  spot,  or  applied 
extensively  over  the  surface;  and,  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  bath 
probably  affords  the  most  convenient  means.    By  the  interpoaitioD 
of  flannel,  which  may  cover  the  ball  of  the  director,  or  be  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  botiy,  a  great  number  of  minute  sparks  may 
be  drawn  rapidly,  with  less  diricomfurt  to  the  patient. 
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Leyden  Jar,    When  the  body  is  made  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  two  surfaces  of  a  Leyden  jar,  a  quick  painful  sensation 
is  experienced,  denominated  the  shock,  which  is  always  disagree- 
able, and  may  be  so  violent  as  to  be  quite  insupportable.    This  is 
attended  with  a  quick,  jerking,  muscular  contraction,  and  even  the 
deep-lying  muscles  may  be  brought  into  energetic  action.  If  applied 
to  the  hands,  the  sensation  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  wrists,  elbows,  and 
breast.    If  directed  so  as  to  reach  the  nervous  centres,  the  shock 
radiates  through  the  whole  system.     When  severe,  its  first  observ- 
able effect,  independently  of  the  sensation  and  spasm  produced, 
is  to  depress  function  by  overwhelming  it.    Thus,  the  skin  for  a 
sbort  distance  around  the  point  of  entrance  is  whitened,  and  its 
temperature  lessened,  while  the  follicles  project  in  consequence  of 
the  shrinking  of  the  tissue.    The  part  is  also  more  or  less  be- 
numbed.   If  the  shock  is  passed  through  a  nerve  of  sensation, 
nambness  is  apt  to  be  felt  in  the  parts  supplied  by  it;  and  a  severe 
shock  through  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  produces,  in  the  former 
case,  mental  confusion,  forgetfulness,  dimness  of  vision,  &c.,  in  the 
latter,  feebleness  approaching  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.    The 
violence  of  the  effect  is  proportionate  both  to  the  electric  intensity 
tod  quantity.    A  small  jar,  highly  charged,  will  produce  a  greater 
efict  than  a  larger  one  feebly  charged ;  but,  the  intensity  being  equal, 
the  degree  of  effect  is  then  proportionate  to  the  quantity,  or  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  apparatus.    The  shock  from  an  electric  battery  is 
capable  of  producing  temporary  insensibility,  and  probably  death. 
After  fatal  effects  from  lightning,  streaks  of  redness  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  observed  along  the  surface;  and  the  blood  is,  in  gene- 
nd,  fluid,  and  the  muscles  flaccid,  as  if  universal  death  had  taken 
place  immediately.    The  depression  occasioned  by  the  shock  from 
Ae  jar  speedily  passes  ofl^  and  is  followed  by  more  or  less  reaction, 
h  this  method  of  application,  electricity  may  sometimes  be  use- 
Idly  employed  for  exciting  parts  which  lie  deeply,  and  are  ex- 
'femely  insusceptible,  or  in  rousing  a  torpid  system  by  the  shock, 
or  for  depressing  nervous  excitement  by  its  first  overwhelming 
c^ts;  but  it  is  impossible  to  limit  its  action  precisely  to  any  one 
''luacle  or  part;  and  there  may  be  hazard,  in  cases  of  great  depres- 
^n,  of  dangerously  adding  the  prostration  of  the  shock  to  that 
^ready  existing.    Allusion  has  been  before  made  (see  page  503)  to 
^  mode  of  regulating  the  remedy  which  will  obviate  this  latter 
danger.     In  some  instances,  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  is  so 
^hick,  or  the  cellular  tissue  so  edematous,  that  the  dynamic  cur- 
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rents  will  not  reach  them.    In  such  cases  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  jar. 

b.  Effects  of  Dynamic  EledricUy, 

This  includes  both  galvanism,  strictly  speaking,  and  the  electricity 
developed  by  induction.    Dynamic  electricity  differs  in  its  attendant 
physiological  phenomena,  materially  from  the  static.     It  produces 
sensation,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  in  proportion  to  other  efiecta 
Thus,  a  galvanic  battery,  capable  of  powerful  chemical  action,  will 
give  only  a  slight  tingling  sensation  to  the  part  at  which  the  current 
enters;  while  the  continuance  of  the  current  gives  rise  to  efiects 
which  never  proceed  from  a  continuous  current  of  machine  elec- 
tricity.   The  dynamic  current  causes  also  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  even  energetic  contraction,  but  without  the  violent  shock 
to  the  system  produced  by  the  other  form.     Another  important 
point  of  difference  is  that  its  influence  can  be  directed  to  a  certain 
part,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  limited  to  that  part;  so  that  a 
diseased  muscle,  for  example,  which  may  have  lost  its  sensibility, 
and  in  which  the  electric  stimulation  may  be  strongly  indicated, 
may  be  acted  on  by  means  of  the  galvanic  or  inductive  current, 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  or  injury  to  neighbouring  and  more 
excitable  tissue.    This  alone  gives  a  vast  superiority  to  this  form 
of  electricity  over  the  static,  as  a  therapeutic  agent    For  the  me- 
thods of  effectually  localizing  the  action  of  galvanism,  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  M.  Duchenne.     Formerly  no  attempts  of  the 
kind  were  made,  or  quite  ineffectually,  until  the  method  of  acu- 
puncture was  applied  by  M.  Sarlandi^re  to  this  object;  but  the 
necessity  for  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  methods  of  M.  Du- 
chenne, which,  while  less  unpleasant,  are  even  more  effectual. 

1.  Effects  of  Galvanism,  In  the  physiological  operation  of  gal- 
vanism, there  are  effects  produced,  which  cannot  be  completely 
separated,  and  which  often  interfere  injuriously  with  one  another  | 
when  the  agent  is  employed  therapeutically.  The  current  may  he 
either  continuous  or  intermittent ;  and  the  effects  of  the  two  modes 
of  application  differ  materially. 

The  continuous  current^  while  it  produces  sensation  in  the  slrin, 
exercises  also  an  influence  over  the  organic  actions,  giving  rise  to 
heat,  irritation,  and  inflammation  in  various  degrees,  according  to 
its  power  and  continuance,  sometimes  ending  in  absolute  cauteriJ*  ^ 
tion.  The  most  powerful  current,  if  introduced  into  a  muscle,  occa- 
sions but  slight,  irregular,  or  partial  contractions,  while  it  causes  a    | 
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sense  of  baming  heat,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  tissues  along  its 
course. 

In  the  intermittent  current^  the  organic  action  of  the  battery,  or 
its  tendency  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  disorganization,  is 
diminished;  while  its  power  of  exciting  sensation  and  muscular 
contraction  is  greatly  increased.    This  difierence  is  readily  explica- 
ble.   At  every  breaking  of  the  current,  there  are  three  physiolo- 
gical actions,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  current,  one  at  its  cessation, 
and  a  third  in  the  interval.  Sensation  and  muscular  contraction  are 
produced  chiefly  at  the  entrance,  and  much  less  at  the  moment  of 
interruption,  while  in  the  interval,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the 
current,  there  is  little  comparative  influence  on  the  sensibility,  none 
or  scarcely  any  on  muscular  contractility,  but  a  strong  tendency  to 
provoke  inflammation  or  organic  change.  It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
if  the  current  be  frequently  interrupted,  sensation  and  contraction 
will  be  proportionably  increased,  and  organic  action  diminished; 
and  thus  the  intermittent  current  can  be  more  effectively  applied  to 
the  former  purposes,  the  continuous  to  the  latter. 

There  is  one  effect  which,  according  to  M.  Duchenne,  the  galvanic 
current  produces  beyond  all  other  modes  of  electric  action.  It  has 
great  influence  on  the  organ  of  vision,  and,  if  made  to  operate  on 
the  face  or  scalp,  where  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  mainly 
sensitive,  are  distributed,  it  occasions  dazzling  luminous  sensations. 
These  flashes  are  produced  strongly  at  the  entrance  of  the  current, 
feebly  at  its  cessation,  and  very  slightly,  so  as  to  be  appreciable 
only  in  a  dark  room,  during  its  continuance.  By  a  rapidly  recur- 
ring intermission  of  the  current,  there  may  be  kept  up  a  constant 
SQccession  of  the  luminous  phenomena.  They  are  produced  chiefly 
on  the  side  to  which  the  application  is  made,  more  powerfully  as 
the  median  line  is  approached,  and  on  both  sides,  when  the  excitors 
connected  with  the  two  poles  are  both  placed  at  that  line.  An  im- 
portant inference  is  deducible  from  this  fact,  in  determining  the 
therapeutic  application  of  the  agency;  namely,  that  galvanism  is  to 
he  preferred  when  the  indication  is  to  excite  the  retina,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  face  avoided  in  the  opposite  indication. 

I  need  scarcely  state,  that  the  interruption  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
^nt  may  be  effected  by  withdrawing  the  excitors,  and  a  succession 
of  intermissions  more  or  less  rapid  obtained,  by  their  more  or  less 
ti^id  withdrawal  and  reapplication. 

But  there  is  much  inconvenience  in  this  manual  operation;  it  is 
^most  necessarily  efiected  comparatively  slowly  and  irregularly; 
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and,  even  at  best,  the  continuous  current,  while  it  lasts,  is  exercising 
its  organic  influence,  and  may  at  times  be  productive  of  great  in- 
convenience. While,  therefore,  the  galvanic  battery  is  preferable 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  object  is  to  excite  inflammation  or  other 
organic  change,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  obtain  the  means  of  excit- 
ing at  will  the  nervous  properties  of  sensibility  and  muscular  con- 
traction, without  endangering  the  integrity  of  the  tissues.  Such 
means  are  supplied  by  the  form  of  electricity  developed  by  induc- 
tion, whether  through  the  electro-magnetic,  or  volta-electric  instru- 
ments. 

2.  Effects  of  Induced  Electricity.    In  the  operation  of  the  instru- 
ments above  referred  to,  it  is  at  the  moments  when  the  circle  is 
closed,  and  when  it  is  broken,  that  the  effects  are  produced ;  no  phe- 
nomena whatever  being  excited  between  these  two  points  of  time. 
While  the  circle  remains  closed,  the  electric  force  appears  to  be 
quite  quiescent.    This  is  the  important  point  in  which  the  induced 
electricity  diflers,  in  its  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects,  from 
the  galvanic.    That  the  fact  is  as  stated  may  be  shown  by  a  simple 
experiment.    If  a  frog's  muscle  be  placed  in  the  electric  circle,  it 
contracts  instantaneously  when  the  circle  is  closed,  then  becomes 
perfectly  quiescent,  and  continues  so  until  the  circle  is  broken,  when 
it  again  contracts,  and  more  strongly  than  at  first.    But,  though 
there  are  thus  shown  to  be  two  actions,  one  at  the  closing,  and 
the  other  at  the  breaking  of  the  current,  it  is  only  the  latter 
which  is  strong  enough  to  be  eftective  in  the  human  subject;  the 
one  occurring  at  the  closure  of  the  circle  being  scarcely  percep- 
tible, though  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  contraction  in  the 
muscles  of  a  frog.    It  is  to  this  power  of  strongly  exciting  sensa-     | 
tion  and  motion,  without  producing  inflammation,  that  the  inductive 
instruments  owe  their  great  superiority,  as  therapeutic  agents,  over 
other  galvanic  arrangements,  for  the  general  purposes  which  are 
aimed  at  in  the  use  of  electricity.    However  powerful  their  opera- 
tion, or  however  long  continued,  though  they  may  produce  insup 
portable  pain,  and  the  most  energetic  muscular  contraction,  they 
never  cause  disorganizing  inflammation;  and,  though  a  little ery- 
thematic  redness  of  the  skin  may  be  produced,  with  erection  of 
the  papillae,  the  eflfect  quickly  subsides  upon  the  cessation  of  the    J 
action.  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that,  the  more  rapid  the  succession  of  the  int^r-  ^ 
missions,  the  more  rapid  will  also  be  the  succession  of  the  muscular  * 
contractions  produced  by  them;  and  thus  a  method  is  ofleredof 
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oontrolIiDg  the  effect,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  number  of  intermissions.    The  contractions,  how- 
ever,  are  severally  more    powerful,   when  at  long   than   short 
intervals;  but,  by  their  very  fipequent  repetition,  the  muscle  may  be 
kept  in  an  apparent  state  of  steady  contraction,  similar  to  that 
produced  under  the  influence  of  the  will.    There  is  a  sort  of 
vibratory  movement  in  the  fibres;  but,  to  the  touch,  the  muscle 
feels  as  though  steadily  contracting.    An  influence  analogous  to 
the  healthful  stimulus  is  thus  obtained,  which  has  a  tonic  effect  on 
the  muscle,  and  promotes  its  nutrition.    Hence  its  application  in 
cases  of  relaxation  from  debility,  and  in  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 
In  relation  to  sensation,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  rapid  the 
succession  of   intermissions,   the  greater  is  the  effect.     Hence^ 
when  it  is   important  to  awaken    sensibility,   as  in    cutaneous 
paralysis,  the  instrument  should  be  made  to  act  rapidly.     On  the 
contrary,  a  rapid  nK>vement  is  contraindicated  in  disease  of  the 
brain,  upon  which  the  pain  may  react  injuriously ;  in  cases  of  great 
natural  susceptibility ;  and  in  operating  on  delicate  organs,  as  the 
tjmpanum  of  the  ear,  different  parts  of  the  face,  and  the  testicle. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  merit  of  these  machines.    By  varying  their 
mode  of  application,  different  physiological  effects  are  obtained, 
each  susoeptible  of  beneficial  therapeutic  use.    Thus,  the  current 
of  the  two  wires,  the  larger  and  smaller,  or,  as  M.  Duchenne  desig- 
nates them,  the  currents  of  the   first  and   second   order,  differ 
materially  in  their  effects.     The  machine  with  the  double  wire  ope- 
rates much  more  powerfully  on  the  face  and  eyeballs  in  producing 
laminous  phenomena  than  that  with  only  one  wire;  and  the  effect, 
aocordiog  to  M.  Duchenne,  is  much  greater  from  the  electro-mag- 
netic than  the  volta-electric  apparatus.    Even  with  a  feeble  action  of 
the  former,  considerable  reaction  is  produced  upon  the  retina;  while 
the  latter  operates  in  this  way  only  when   somewhat  intensely 
excited,  and  when  the  exciters  are  applied  to  the  emerging  points 
of  the  fiflh  pair,  or  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself.    The  current 
from  the  first  order  (larger  wire)  of  the  electro-magnetic  instru- 
inent  produces  no  stronger  an  impression  than  the  volta-electric. 
But  the  luminous  phenomena^  excited  by  these  machines,  even  by 
the  second  current  of  the  electro-magnetic,  are  much  feebler  than 
those  which  result  from  simple  galvanism. 

Moreover,  the  current  of  the  first  wire  appears  to  have  a  special 
influence  over  muscular  contractility,  that  of  the  second  over  cuta- 
neous sensibility ;  that  j^,  though  both  currents  act  on  both  proper- 
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ties,  yet  one  produces  a  greater  relative  eflfeot  od  the  ono,  ibe 
on  the  other.  (ElKtrimlion  Jjocaliaie,  pp.  15, 16.)  CutaDeotu  in 
bility  will  often  yield  promptly  to  the  carreot  of  the  sooond 
(gmall  wire),  when  that  of  the  first  has  no  effect  whatever;  bat,  It 
very  ausceptible  persona,  it  will  be  ailvisable  to  have  recourae  |t 
that  of  the  first  or  larger  wire,  because  less  distarbing  to  tb« 
flibility. 

3.  Methods  of  Application. 

In  describing  the  instruments  for  the  development  of  ststio 
galvanic  electricity,  and  the  effects  of  these  two  modes  of  electfieil, 
excitement,  I  have  probably  said  aa  much  as  may  be  Qeoeanry 
relation  to  their  method  of  application.     But  the  following  oh* 
vations  upon  the  application  of  induced  electricity,  derived  aluM 
exclusively  from  the  work  of  &[.  Duchenae,  appear  to  be  neceaaajj^ 
to  place  the  reader  on  a  level  with  the  state  to  which  therapeutiorf 
electrization  has  been  brought  by  that  indefatigable  iovostigator. 

1.  To  the  MuscUs. — Faradisatv/n  of  the  Mvscha  (Duchenoe), — ^ 
affect  the  muscles,  we  may  operate  either  through  the  nerroH 
plexuses  and  trunks,  or  directly  on  the  muscles  ibemaelvea.  lb 
the  former  case,  we  necessarily  inQaence  at  the  same  time  esvaal'. 
associated  muscles ;  in  the  latter,  we  may  limit  the  action  to  a  8il|^< 
muscle. 

The  two  excitors,  or  terminations  of  the  directing  conducloift 
should  be  placed  near  to  each  other,  at  distances  varying  from  onf 
to  four  inches.  If  the  skin  is  well  moistened,  the  electric  innuencf 
penetrates  readily  through  it  to  the  parts  beneath.  When  it  il 
required  to  operate  on  the  larger  muscles,  as  those  of  the  trunk  tat 
example,  the  cylinder  with  the  moist  sponge  (Fig.  l,paje518)shoul^ 
be  used.  For  small  muscles,  as  those  of  the  face  or  intercost 
or  for  deep-seated  muscles,  the  conical  excitors  (Fig-  2,  pnijt  6. 
covered  with  thoroughly  moistened  leather,  as  the  finger  off 
glove,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  latter  also  are  preferable  when  i| 
is  desirable  to  excite  the  muscles  through  a  nerve.  The  moist  sld^ 
is  a  better  conductor  than  the  wet  sponge;  and,  when  a  powerfi^' 
effect  is  demanded,  the  conical  excitors  may  be  sometimes  ad' 
tageously  used  even  for  large  muscles,  being  in  this  case  morej 
from  point  to  point.  To  apply  the  instrument  efficiently,  thi 
practitioner  mast  of  course  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  d)« 
precise  situation  of  the  muscles,  and  course  of  the  nerves  supplying 
them.     Their  depth  bclovr  the  skin  must  aUo  l>e  well  understood. 
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The  influence  is  never  to  be  directed  to  the  tendons.    To  act  on  a 

muscle  dal j,  its  whole  surface  must  be  covered ;  and  consequently, 

if  this  is  large,  the  excitors  must  be  moved  from  point  to  point 

saccessivelj  until  the  purpose  has  been  accomplished.    The  muscle 

is  known  to  be  contracting  by  its  firmness  or  hardness  under  the 

fingers;  and  it  oflen  happens  that  one  part  of  a  single  muscle  will 

be  relaxed,  while  another  contracts.    The  thicker  the  muscle,  the 

more  intense  must  be  the  current  applied.    In  the  face,  it  is  difficult 

to  avoid  affecting  the  nerves  so  abundantly  distributed  pver  it. 

One  of  these  is  known  to  be  touched  when  the  contraction  extends 

to  several  muscles  simultaneously.  Should  this  happen,  the  excitors 

ihould  be  moved  a  very  short  distance  from  the  point,  until  the 

effect  is  no  longer  produced. 

When  a  muscle,  on  account  of  its  depth,  cannot  be  reached 
directly  by  the  electric  influence,  it  may  be  excited  by  means  of 
its  supplying  nerve.    The  excitement  of  a  nerve,  or  of  a  muscle, 
slways  produces  in  the  healthy  state  both  a  sensation  and  con- 
traction.    But  the  susceptibility  of  difierent  nerves  and  muscles 
is  very  different  in  degree;  and  a  force  which  will  affect  one  but 
digfaUy,  will  on  another  act  with  great  energy.    Again,  while  one 
part  is  unusually  excitable  in  relation  to  contractility,  another  is 
more  so  in  relation  to  sensibility.    It  is  against  the  latter  that  the 
operator  must  be  particularly  on  his  guard,  prepared  to  withhold 
bis  hand,  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  instrument,  when  the  in- 
fluence becomes  excessive.    Sometimes  the  sensibility  to  pain  is 
io  great  as  to  preclude  this  method  of  electrization.    It  is  apt  to  be 
particularly  strong  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  supplied  by  the  fifth 
pair.     The  excitor  should  never  be  placed  over  the  points  corre- 
sponding with  the  suborbitar  or  mental  nerve ;  and  the  excitation 
cf  the  frontal  nerves  produces  severe  pain,  which  radiates  through 
the  head.    The  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  alae  nasi,  and  of  the 
Upper  and  lower  lips,  are  peculiarly  susceptible.     Of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  the  platysma  myoides,  the  upper  half  of  the  sterno- 
niastoid,  and  the  external  edge  of  the  upper  half  of  the  trapezius, 
are  much  moi*e  excitable  than  the  remainder.    The  great  pectoral 
and  the  muscles  of  the  subspinal  fossa  are  rather  sensitive;  the 
deltoid  and  the  muscles  of  the  arms  somewhat  less,  the  anterior 
being  ranch  more  so  than  the  posterior.    The  long  dorsal  and  the 
sacro-Iumbar  are  but  slightly  sensitive.    The  gluteal  and  fascia  lata 
tnuscles  are  very  much  so,  compared  with  those  on  the  outer  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  thigh;  those  of  the  internal  crural  region 
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more  so  than  those  of  the  external.    The  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg 
are  but  slightly  sensitive  compared  with  the  anterior  and  external 

At  the  moment  of  contact,  even  when  the  surface  is  moist,  severe 
pain  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  skin,  which  soon  ceases.  In  such 
cases,  in  order  to  obviate  the  effect,  the  exciters  should  be  brought 
into  contact  before  application,  so  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
and  then  gradually  separated  to  the  necessary  distance. 

2.  To  the  Skin.    If  static  electricity  is  employed  for  exciting  the 
skin,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  feeble  intensity,  as  it  would 
otherwise  penetrate  the  deeper  tissues.    The  dynamic  form  is  pre- 
ferable ;  care  being  taken  to  have  the  surface  of  the  excitors  quite 
dry,  so  as  to  confine  the  influence  to  the  skin.    But  the  electricity 
of  induction,  the  faradism  of  M.  Duchenne,  is  here  specially  ad- 
vantageous, when  mere  excitation  without  organic  disturbance  of 
the  surface  is  wanted;  as  it  never,  like  galvanism,  produces  severe 
inflammation  or  cauterization.     If,  however,  a  powerful  revulsive 
effect  is  desired,  for  the  relief  of  chronic  internal  affections,  gal- 
vanism is  preferable. 

An  excitor  containing  the  moist  sponge  having  been  applied  to 
one  point  of  the  surface,  the  other  excitor,  quite  dry,  is  to  be  hdd 
by  the  operator,  and,  after  the  skin  has  been  thoroughly  dried  by 
rubbing  over  it  lycopodium  or  other  absorbent  powder,  is  to  be 
passed  rapidly  over  the  part.  Or  cylindrical  or  olive-shaped  dry 
excitors  may  be  moved  from  point  to  point  over  the  skin.  Some- 
times advantage  may  accrue  from  using  the  wire  brush  (Fig.S| 
page  518)  as  an  excitor,  which  may  be  moved  over,  or  struck  ligbdy 
on  the  surface.  M.  Duchenne  calls  this  latter  process  fustigatiffiL 
The  wires  may  also,  in  certain  cases,  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin; 
but  this  cannot  be  long  borne,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  paia 
produced.  The  latter  mode  of  electrization  he  calls  electric  moxa^u 
having,  I  presume,  the  powerful  irritant  and  revulsive  influence  of 
that  agent,  without  its  organic  results.  It  is  applicable  only  when 
there  is  great  cutaneous  insensibility,  or  it  is  desired  to  promote 
the  dispersion  of  white  swellings,  and  other  chronic  tumours  or 
tumefactions. 

The  application  of  the  electrified  hand  of  the  operator,  under  the 
influence  of  an  intense  current,  excites  lively  sensation  in  the  bce^ 
but  is  insufficient  for  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  rounded  me- 
tallic excitors  act  powerfully  on  the  face,  even  with  a  slight  intofr 
sity  of  current,  and  sufficiently  on  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  otto 
parts  of  the  body,  except  that  of  the  hands  and  the  ^lee  of  the 
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feet.  For  the  last-mentioned  parts  the  wire-brush  must  be  used, 
which  has  three  times  the  power  of  the  blunt  excitors.  The  inner 
and  middle  parts,  however,  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  have  more  sus- 
ceptibility. 

No  single  therapeutic  agency  is  so  efficacious  in  exciting  cuta- 
neous sensibility  as  **  faradisation."  It  maybe  graduated  to  any 
required  degree  of  impression,  from  a  slight  tingling  to  the  most 
violent  pain ;  the  excitement  in  its  higher  grades  is  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  a  burn,  yet  no  disorganization  takes  place,  not  even  so  much 
as  vesication;  it  may  be  carried  rapidly  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body;  and  the  pain  subsides  instantly,  and  almost  completely, 
when  the  operation  ceases. 

To  Internal  Organs.  Most  of  these  may  be  reached  either  directly 
hy  the  excitors,  or  through  the  nerves  which  supply  them. 

In  affections  of  the  rectum^  one  of  the  metallic  olive-shaped  ex- 
citors, upon  a  stem  insulated  by  a  covering  of  caoutchouc,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  bowel,  while  the  other  is  carried  from  point  to 
point  about  the  anus.  If  the  sphincters  are  debilitated  or  para- 
lyzed, the  excitor  may  be  brought  into  apposition  with  them ;  if 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  it  should  be  passed  successively 
over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  bowel.  Constipation,  incon- 
tinence of  the  feces,  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  may  often  be 
advantageously  treated  in  this  way.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
hypogastric  plexus  posterior  to  the  rectum  may  be  excited. 

The  bladder  and  rectum  are  but  slightly  sensitive  to  pain  from  the 

dectric  impression.    The  latter,  therefore,  may  be  resorted  to  in 

operating  on  the  former,  an  excitor  being  introduced  into  both;  but 

care  must  always  be  taken,  in  using  instruments  for  the  purpose, 

that  the  stem  should  be  completely  isolated.    The  vesical  excitor 

oiay  be  carried  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bladder.  .  Should  the 

iMum  be  too  irritable  for  the  purpose,  the  two  excitors  may  be 

introduced  through  a  double  caoutchouc  canula  into  the  bladder; 

the  instrument  being  so  contrived  that  the  excitors  should  not  be 

allowed  to  meet.    The  bladder,  however,  should  be  quite  emptied 

of  urine,  as  this  fluid  would  otherwise  serve  to  connect  the  poles. 

The  uterus  may  also  be  operated  on  by  a  somewhat  similarly  con- 
^ved  double  instrument.  This  organ  also  has  but  little  sensitive- 
iiess  unless  in  pregnancy. 

The  pharynx  may  be  entered  by  an  olive-shaped  excitor,  properly 
^pported,  which  may  be  passed  along  the  posterior  part,  while  the 
^her  pole  is  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.    It  is  necessary  to 
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avoid  the  lateral  portions  of  the  pharynx,  for  fear  of  injuriously 
exciting  the  pneumogastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  accessory  nerre 
of  Willis,  which  are  in  this  vicinity. 

In  complaints  of  the  larynx^  as  aphonia^  one  of  the  exciters  may 
be  passed  down  the  pharynx  below  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx, 
while  the  other  is  applied,  moistened,  to  the  external  parts  answer- 
ing to  the  cry  co-thyroid  muscle.  The  inner  excitor  is  then  to 
be  brought  forward  against  the  larynx,  and  passed  upwards  and 
downwards. 

The  stomachy  liver,  lungs,  and  heart  cannot  be  acted  on  directly, 
but  may  be  reached  through  the  pneumogastric  uerve.    By  making 
the  application  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  which  may 
be  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  instrument,  isolated  by  a 
caoutchouc  covering,  except  at  its  extremity,  and  placing  the  other 
excitor  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  influence  may  be  directed  to 
the  stomach  and  liver.    If  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve  is  acted  on 
by  applying  the  pharyngeal  excitor  to  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and  the  second  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  all  the  viscera 
mentioned  will  be  put  under  the  electric  influence.    But  these  ope- 
rations require  much  caution,  as  the  vital  organs  concerned  might 
be  unduly  and  dangerously  afiected;  and  M.  Duchenne  relates  a 
case  in  which  a  patient,  under  the  second  of  the  operations  jost 
mentioned,  fainted,  and,  upon  recovery,  stated  that  he  had  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  suflbcation,  and  indescribable  precordial  sensa- 
tions.   On  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  with  intermissions  of  a 
second,  the  patient  did  not  faint,  but  had  the  same  precordial  sen- 
sation each  time. 

To  the  Special  Senses.  For  the  sight,  galvanism  is  preferable  to 
electricity  by  induction,  as  it  is  more  powerfully  stimulant  to  the 
organ  of  vision.  If  either  of  the  inductive  machines  be  used,  the 
electro-magnetic  with  a  double  wire  should  be  preferred,  as  the 
more  energetic  of  the  two.  The  application  may  be  made  carefully 
to  the  ball,  and  around  the  orbit. 

In  operating  on  the  ear,  the  external  meatus  should  be  half  fiUrf 
with  warm  water,  and  a  metallic  wire  from  one  of  the  poles  should 
be  introduced  into  the  liquid,  while  the  other  excitor  is  applied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck ;  or  the  second  excitor,  protected  by  caoafr 
chouc,  except  at  the  end,  may  be  introduced  through  the  nostril^ 
so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Eustachian  tube.  As  the  tym-  }- 
panum,  however,  is  very  sensitive,  great  caution  must  be  observed,  i 

When  the  electric  influence  is  wanted  in  the  organ  cf  smell,  a    - 
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small  sound,  protected  as  usual  except  at  the  extremity,  may  be 
passed  over  the  Scbneiderian  membrane ;  when  in  that  of  taste,  the 
same  instrument  may  be  passed  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and 
the  palate ;  the  second  excitor,  in  both  cases,  being  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

To  the  Male  Genitals.  The  testicle  being  very  sensitive,  must  be 
operated  on  with  caution;  two  excitors  being  placed  near  each 
other  upon  the  scrotum.  For  operating  on  the  vesiculse  seminales, 
one  excitor  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  second 
into  the  bladder,  if  there  be  no  contraindication ;  otherwise  the 
latter  may  be  applied  on  the  external  surface.  In  insensibility  of 
these  organs  generally,  the  influence  should  be  directed  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  urethra,  as  well  as  to  the  different  parts  ex- 
ternally. 

Notwithstanding  the  localization  effected  by  these  methods,  a 
secondary  influence  will  sometimes  be  extended  to  the  nervous 
centres,  against  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  operator  should  be 
on  his  guard.    The  pain  itself  produced  in  the  part  necessarily 
affects  the  cerebral  centres ;  and,  when  care  is  taken  to  limit  the 
current  by  keeping  the  poles  near  together,  this  is  the  chief,  if  not 
exclusive  source  of  general  disturbance  that  may  be  apprehended. 
In  cases  of  paralysis  of  sensation,  as  well  as  motion,  none  of  this 
effect  is  experienced.    The  muscle  may  contract;  but,  however 
long  the  operation  may  be  continued,  the  patient  is  sensible  of  no 
inconvenience.    Even  reflex  action  from  the  spinal  centres  is  ex- 
cited by  this  localized  contraction  only  in  certain  pathological 
conditions.    But  when  there  is  no  loss  of  sensibility,  much  care  is 
necessary.     Certain  individuals  are,  from  idiosyncrasy,  so  exceed- 
bgly  susceptible,  that  a  slight  influence,  even  insufficient  to  cause 
local  sensation,  occasions  faintness,  giddiness,  dimness  of  vision, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  general  feelings  of  torpor  or  numbness. 
These  persons  are  unfit  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  remedy. 


Acupuncture,  In  1825,  M.  Sarlandriiire  proposed  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  electric  influence  to  deep-seated  parts  by  means  of 
acupuncture;  and,  seconded  as  the  measure  was  by  the  recom- 
Itiendation  of  Magendie,  it  acquired  for  a  time  great  reputation, 
tod  was  extensively  resorted  to.  It  consisted  in  introducing  very 
sharp  needles  through  the  skin  into  the  part  or  organ  which  it  was 
desired  to  excite,  particularly  the  muscles,  and  passing  the  current 
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through  Chem,  so  that  in  proceeding  from  point  to  point  of  the 
needles  it  must  necessarily  traverse  the  part.    But  the  results  have 
not  corresponded  with  the  first  sanguine  expectations,  and  the  mea- 
sure is  at  present  seldom  resorted  to.    Nor  is  it  now  necessary  in 
medical  practice ;  as  the  methods  of  M.  Duchenne  accomplish  the 
same  end  more  effectually  and  less  disagreeably.    The  objections 
urged  by  M.  Duchenne  against  it  are,  1.  that  the  electrization  of  the 
muscle  cannot  be  isolated  from  that  of  the  skin;  2.  that  the  cutaneous 
excitement  being  confined  to  the  course  of  the  needle,  surfaces  of 
considerable  extent  could  not  be  stimulated ;  8.  that  the  contractioos 
caused  by  it  are  irregular  and  cannot  be  foreseen ;  4.  that  to  excite 
the  whole  of  a  muscle,  especially  a  large  one,  so  many  needles  must 
bo  introduced  that  few  patients  would  be  found  willing  to  bear  the 
pain ;  and  5.  that  if  it  be  desired  to  excite  the  muscle  by  passing 
the  needle  through  the  nerve,  the  operation  is  almost  always  im- 
practicable.   Nevertheless,  acupuncture  may  sometimes  be  usefully 
employed  by  surgeons  for  the  discussion  of  tumours,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  aneurisms.     Platinum,  or  gold 
needles,  should  be  used  preferably  to  steel;  as  the  latter  are  apt  to 
become  oxidized,  and  thus  to  irritate  the  parts.    When  a  galvanic 
battery  is  used,  the  parts  penetrated  by  the  needle  are  apt  to  become 
inflamed,  and  a  caustic  effect  is  not  unfrequently  produced. 


Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  transmission  of  the 
electric  current  along  the  nerve,  and  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another,  in  imitation  of  the  course  of  nervous  influence.  But  much 
of  what  has  been  said  on  these  points  has  been  purely  theoretical. 
M.  Duchenne  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions.  1.  Id  man, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  currents,  or  the  degree  of 
vitality  of  the  nerves  they  traverse,  the  same  results  are  always 
produced,  when  the  conductors  are  applied  to  any  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  nerves ;  namely,  muscular  contractions  and  sensationi 
2.  A  current  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  along  a  healthy 
nerve,  whether  it  be  continuous  or  interrupted  with  rather  short 
intermissions,  weakens  neither  the  contractions,  the  sensations,  nor 
the  voluntary  movements,  and  produces  no  reflex  phenomenon  | 
above  the  point  excited.  8.  A  current  long  protracted  in  a  nerve  i 
considerably  debilitated,  notably  lessens  its  excitability,  but  with- 
out influencing  the  voluntary  motions.  4.  Changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  exercise  no  appreciable  influence  over  the  mus- 
cular contractility  or  sensibility  in  man.   5.  Electrization  of  the  ter- 
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minal  nerves  of  a  limb,  produces  sensations  only  in  the  points  ex- 
cited. 6.  The  currents  which  pass  from  the  nervous  extremities  to 
the  nervous  centres,  act  principally  on  the  sensibility  of  the  limb, 
and  produce,  above  the  point  excited,  contractions  which  are  irre- 
gular, and  little  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  sensations.  7. 
Finally,  the  mode  of  electrization,  by  reflex  action,  has  little  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  palsy,  and  sometimes  causes  persistent  neural- 
gia in  the  excited  limb.  {Duchenne^  pp.  99,  100.)  Should  there  be 
cerebral  lesion  existing  at  the  time,  it  might  do  serious  mischief. 
{Ibid^  p&ge  97.)  A  fact  worthy  of  recollection  is,  that  electric  exci- 
tation of  the  surface  is  more  effective  in  bringing  on  reflex  muscu- 
lar contraction,  than  excitation  of  the  muscles  themselves.  {Ibid.^ 
p.  38.) 

4.  Therapeutic  Applications. 

Under  the  impression  that  nervous  power  is  nothing  more  than 
a  form  of  electricity,  which  some  physiologists  were  at  one  time 
disposed  to  believe,  it  was  imagined  that  the  latter  agent  might  be 
made  extremely  useful  in  disease,  by  supplying  the  deficiency,  or 
correcting  the  redundancy  of  the  former.  Theoretical  notions, 
founded  on  this  basis,  have  always  had,  and  continue  to  have  more 
or  less  influence  upon  therapeutics.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
nervous  action  in  excess  might  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  negative, 
and  when  deficient  might  be  replaced  by  that  of  positive  electri- 
city. It  has  been  considered  important,  through  the  direction  of 
the  electrical  current,  to  imitate  the  natural  presumed  nervous  cur- 
rents; for  one  purpose  to  send  the  influence  in  one  direction,  for 
another  in  another  direction ;  to  procure  in  certain  cases  its  trans- 
mission by  one  set  of  nerves  rather  than  another;  in  short,  to  make 
Use  of  electricity  as  if  it  were  really  the  true  nervous  fluid,  and 
wield  it,  as  that  instrument  is  wielded  under  the  powers  of  life,  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  functions  in  their  due  action  and  subordi- 
nation. It  is  true  that  this  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
agents  has  been  quite  abandoned,  under  the  irresistible  contradic- 
tion of  experiment;*  but  there  still  remains  the  undoubted  and 
extraordinary  analogy  between  them,  to  sustain  the  conjecture  that 

*  This  was  demonstrated  hj  the  experiments  of  Matteucci  and  others ;  but  an 
obienration  of  M.  Dachenne  shows,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  distinction  of 
Uie  two  actions,  the  nervous,  namelj,  and  electric.  According  to  that  author,  the 
HiTiflcles  may  be  wholly  insensible  to  electrical  influence,  and  yet  capable  of  acting 
Under  the  influence  of  the  will.  {Electrisation  Localis'ef  &c.,  p.  402.) 
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they  might  operate  under  similar  laws  upon  the  system,  and  that 
consequently  electricity  might,  in  many  instances,  be  substituted 
for  the  nervous  influence,  if  brought  to  bear  on  the  system  in  a 
similar  manner.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  aban- 
don this  view  of  the  powers  and  uses  of  electricity. 

With  the  facts  at  present  known  in  relation  to  its  effects  on  the 
system,  it  is  best  to  consider  it  simply  as  a  universal  excitant, 
capable  of  stimulating  any  function  or  organ  upon  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  bear  directly,  into  increased  activity,  and  having  this 
special  advantage  over  every  other  remedial  agent,  that,  by  its 
peculiar  nature,  it  is  capable  of  being  directed  to,  and  in  a  great 
degree  limited  in,  any  part  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  operate 
upon  exclusively.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  by  its 
accumulation  that  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  any  therapeutic  purpose, 
but  only  by  movement ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  brought  to  exert  a 
direct  simultaneous  influence  upon  the  whole  system;  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  so  to  direct  its  current,  that  it  should  pass  at  the 
same  time  through  all  parts  of  the  body.    It  is,  therefore,  though 
a  universal  stimulant,  necessarily  more  or  less  local  in  its  thera- 
peutic action  at  any  one  time. 

With  its  universal  stimulant  power,  it  exercises  a  special  exci- 
tant influence  upon  the  properties  of  sensation  and  muscular  oon- 
traction ;  and  upon  this  influence  its  most  important  remedial  ap- 
plications are  based. 

Through  the  quick  and  powerful  impression  it  makes  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  commonly  designated  as  the  shock,  it  is  capable, 
if  not  carried  too  far,  of  arousing  the  whole  system,  and  thus  fal- 
filling  another  important  indication. 

By  this  same  shock,  in  its  more  forcible  application,  it  over- 
whelms, and  for  a  time  depresses  or  suspends  function ;  and  by  a 
continued  excitant  influence,  it  exhausts  excitability,  and  thus  may 
induce  secondary  depression.  It  may  consequently  be  made  use  t 
of  occasionally  as  a  sedative  agent.  In  the  depressing  influence  of  | 
the  shock,  it  has,  if  properly  managed,  this  great  advantage,  that,  i 
as  it  acts  mainly  on  the  nervous  system,  the  reaction  which  follows  i 
is  also  mainly  nervous,  and,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  lead  to  fever 
or  inflammation. 

Again,  it  may,  in  cert^ain  forms,  be  made  to  produce  inflamnja- 
tion,  and  thus  act  revulsively. 

The  influences  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  vital.    But  it  also 
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prodaces  chemical  effects,  of  which  we  may  sometimes  avail  our- 
selves therapeutically. 

From  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  following  practical  indica- 
tions for  the  use  of  electricity  may  be  deduced :  1.  to  excite  any 
particular  function  or  organ  which  may  be   inactive  or  torpid, 
and  which  may  stand  in  need  of  stimulation;   2.  especially  to 
stimulate  parts  in  which  sensation  or  the  normal  power  of  motion 
may  be  defective  or  wanting,  as  in  paralytic  conditions  of  the 
muscular  power  or  general  sensibility,  or  of  the  special  senses; 
8.  to  awaken  the  system  generally  from  a  state  of  torpor,  as  in 
asphyxia,  syncope,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  narcotics ;  4.  to 
benumb  deranged  sensation,  or  excessive  muscular  contraction,  as 
in  neuralgia,  some  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  tetanus ;  5.  to  operate 
revulsively  by  inflaming  or  irritating  the  skin,  as  in  various  inter- 
nal and  subcutaneous  affections,  including  chronic  inflammations, 
rheumatism,  &c. ;  6.  to  alter  morbid  nutrition  by  stimulating  the 
disintegrating  process,  and  thus  promoting  the  absorption  of  indo- 
lent tumours;  and  7.  through  its  chemical  agency  to  effect  various 
objects,  as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  aneurisms,  the  solution  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  and  the  extraction  of  poisonous  metals  from 
the  system,  for  all  which  purposes  it  has  been  recommended  and 
employed.    It  is,  I  believe,  in  some  one  of  the  above  methods,  or 
some  combination  of  them,  that  it  operates  as  a  remedial  agent. 
But  to  render  it  practically  useful,  we  must  be  more  precise,  and 
consider  severally  the  various  diseases  in  which  it  may  be  used ; 
pointing  out  in  each  the  particular  circumstances  which  may  indi- 
cate or  contraindicate  it,  and  the  particular  modes  of  application 
most  appropriate. 

1.  Parahjtic  Affections, 

It  is  only  by  stimulating  the  paralyzed  part,  or  the  nervous 
centre  or  nervous  trunk  supplying  it,  that  electricity  operates  in 
the  cure  of  palsy.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  cases  in  which  the  affection  depends  upon  high  vascu- 
lar congestion,  inflammation,  or  other  organic  disease  of  the  nerv- 
ous ceotres.  It  is  not  less  obvious  that  it  can  be  of  no  use,  when 
aimilar  disease  in  the  connecting  nerves  prevents  the  transmission 
of  influence  from  the  centres,  even  though  these  may  be  in  a 
healthy  state.  Under  these  circumstances,  so  far  from  being  ser- 
viceable, it  may  do  serious  harm,  not  only  when  applied  directly  to 
the  diseased  centres  or  nerves,  but  even  when  limited  to  the  para- 
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lyzed  part ;  for  any  excitement  in  this  part  reacts  upon  the  nervous 
centres,  and  of  course  upon  the  nerves  which  convey  impressions 
to  them.  But,  when  all  excitement  in  the  nervous  centres  or  trunks 
has  subsided,  when  the  organic  injury  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  palsy  is  owing  simply  to  debility  in  the  centres, 
or  the  habit  of  inertia,  or  defective  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  part, 
the  electric  influence  is  strongly  indicated,  and  often  does  great 
service. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  cases  of  palsy  from  wounds, 
or  other  mechanical  injuries  of  the  nervous  centres  or  trunks.    It 
is  vain  to  stimulate  the  palsied  part  until  the  wound  has  healed,  or 
the  injury  been  repaired.    But  after  this  event,  it  not  unfrequentlj 
happens  that  the  palsy  persists,  and  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  would 
persist  indefinitely,  unless  the  sluggish  centre  be  stimulated,  or  the 
paralyzed  part  restored,  by  suitable  excitation,  to  its  proper  oi^nic 
condition  and  due  sensibility.     Perhaps,  under  these  circumstances, 
no  one  agent  is  so  efficient  as  electricity,  because  no  one  can  be 
brought  to  bear  so  accurately  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  all  cases  of  palsy  arising  from  simple  debility  or  depression 
of  the  centres,  and  all  those  of  local  origin,  not  dependent  on  irre- 
parable loss  of  parts,  or  other  organic  injury,  much  good  may  be 
hoped  for  from  electricity. 

In  relation  to  the  precise  circumstances  under  which,  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned  as  indicating  this  agent,  it  may  be  used  with  tbe 
greatest  benefit,  to  the  precise  modes,  moreover,  in  which  it  may 
be  most  effectually  employed,  and  the  probable  results  in  each  case, 
nothing  has  appeared  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  approaches 
in  value  the  recent  contributions  of  M.  Duchenne  to  this  branch  of 
therapeutics.  In  the  following  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  remedy 
in  palsy,  the  reader  will  please  to  ascribe  to  that  author  most  of  the 
credit  of  what  he  may  find  in  them  that  is  meritorious, 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  appli- 
cation directly  to  the  palsied  part  is  much  more  efficacious  than 
when  made  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  part 

In  palsy,  the  sensibility  and  power  of  motion  may  both  be  lo8t» 
or  either,  without  the  other. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  palsies  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  part  afiected  is  influ- 
enced by  the  electric  current;  and,  by  attention  to  these  differences 
great  assistance  is  gained,  not  only  in  diagnosis,  but  in  the  proper 
application  of  the  remedy.    There  are  two  classes  of  the  affection; 
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one  in  which  the  muscle  does  not  contract,  or  contracts  but  slightly 
and  inefficiently,  under  the  electric  stimulus,  and  the  other  in  which 
it  responds  readily  to  the  stimulus,  and  contracts  whenever  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  one  case  the  electro-contractility  is  lost  or  impaired,  in 
the  other  it  remains  untouched.  To  the  former  class  belong  palsies 
depending  on  lesions^  traumatic  or  otherwise^  of  the  spinal  marrow  or 
nervous  trunks  proceeding  from  it,  and  the  palsy  of  lead;  to  the  latter 
all  tiie  purely  cerebral  palsies,  .whether  proceeding  from  hemorrhage, 
inflammation,  or  other  lesion,  the  jpalsies  denominated  rheumatic  and 
hysterical,  and  those  dependent  on  atrophy  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscle  itself,  which  exhibits  this  property  so  long  as  any  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  left.  The  electro-sensibility,  or  susceptibility  to 
painful  impression  from  electricity,  is  somewhat  differently  modified. 
Generally  speaking,  a  loss  or  diminution  of  electro-contractility  is 
accompanied  with  the  same  condition  of  electro-sensibility;  but  with 
iategrity  of  the  electro-contractility,  the  sensibility  may  be  normal, 
mcreased,  diminished,  or  quite  lost.  Having  made  these  prelimi- 
Dary  observations,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial palsies.  The  reader  will  remember  that  it  is  the  electricity 
of  induction,  the  form,  namely,  developed  by  the  magneto-galvanic 
or  magneto-electric  machines,  that  is  employed,  unless  the  fact  is 
otherwise  specially  stated.  We  may  sometimes  use  M.  Duchenne's 
terra  of  faradisation,  to  signify  this  mode  of  applying  electricity. 

1.  Palsy  from  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.    This  generally  assumes  the 
fprm  of  hemiplegia;  but  it  may  also  be  paraplegic  or  local.     The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  observations  above  made,  in  relation 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  electricity  becomes  applicable  in 
this  affection.    No  attempt  should  be  made  to  employ  this  agent, 
until  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  effused  blood  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  cyst  or  cicatrix  only  remains,  without  inflammatory 
action.    It  will  seldom  be  proper  to  commence  with  the  use  of 
it  until  six  or  seven  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease.   If  employed  too  early,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  pro- 
ducing hazardous  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  through 
the  reaction  upon  it  of  the  local  disturbance.    To  obviate  this  as 
far  as  possible,  the  exciters  should  be  placed  as  near  each  other  as 
may  consist  with  the  object  of  sending  the  current  into  the  muscle, 
80  as  to  confine  the  disturbance  within  the  narrowest  limits.    If, 
in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after  from  five  to  eight  months, 
the  palsy  persists  without  any  contraction  of  the  muscles,  a  cure  may 
be  expected  with  considerable  certainty  under  faradisation;  if  there 
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be  permanent  contraction,  little  hope  of  a  cure  need  be  indulged;  ■ 
tlila  condition  indicates  a.  persistent  state  of  cerebral  iuflamm 
or  softening,  wliich  is  not  likely  to  cease.     If  there  be  only  tempoltfl 
rary,  irregular,  or  involuntary  contractions,  the  prognovu  w  Uttm 
favourable  than  with  none,  but  not  altogether  unfavourable; ; 
condition  may  bo  owing  to  an  unhealthy  excitability  of  tho  BpiH 
centres,  consequent  on  a  diminution  of  cerebral  power.     Nor  n 
the  mere  stiffening  of  a  muscle,  arising  from  its  shortening  by  p 
tion,  be  confounded  with  tonic  spasm  or  rigidity.     M.  Doc 
eflected  radical  cures  in  one-twentieth  only  of  the  casea,  and  i 
lioration  in  about  one-quarter.     The  probability,  I  thinlc,  iB  I 
the  electricity  does  not  operate  altogether  locally,  in  thet 
restoring  voluntary  contractility;  but  that  the  excitement  prodociil^ 
in  the  muscle,  also  reacts  usefully  as  a  stimulant  upon  the  corebnil 
centres. 

It  may  sometimes  be  very  important,  in  deciding  fis  to  tho  propMF 
period  for  commencing  with  the  electric  treatment,  to  know  o 
tainly  whether  the  affection  is  really  cerebral.     The  complete  i 
t«grity  of  the  electro-muscularcontraotility  in  the  paralyzed  muj 
which  cbaracterizea  the  cerebral  cases,  might  be  sufficient  sometii 
to  determine  the  question. 

When  palsy  of  the  face  and  tongue  only  is  left  after  th«  absorp* 
tion  of  the  effused  blood,  it  will  in  general  readily  yield  to  tU^ 
remedy;  but  it  should  be  employed,  at  first,  with  much  caution,  la 
fca,r  of  involving  the  brain,  from  its  vicinity. 

Indeed  it  would  be  a  good  rule,  in  reference  to  cerebral  palsy  ii 
general,  to  commence  cautiously,  with  short  sittings  of  not  inori 
than  five  minutes,  and  not  repeated  oftener  than  every  second  0 
third  day,  until  the  state  of  the  brain  shall  have  been  sufSciendy 
tested.  The  intermissions,  too,  should  be  distant,  as  exciting  leaf 
disturbance  of  sensation,  which  is  most  to  be  apprehended;  white' 
the  contraction  produced  is  energetic.  The  influence  shonld  bt*. 
directed  to  every  paralyzed  muscle;  and  those  most  deeply  ailiictfldt' 
should  be  longest  and  most  strongly  excited. 

2,  Pahy  of  (he  Insane.  This  form  of  palsy  is  scarcely  a  prop( 
subject,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  application  of  eleclricitjn 
which  is  contra  indicated  by  the  existing  and  increasing  cerebri 
lesion.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  important  not  to  r 
for  it  some  other  form  of  palsy  which  may  bo  benefited  by  thU 
agent.  The  fact  that  this  variety  is  always  attended  with  aniot 
paired  electro-muscular  contractility  may  sometimes  serve,  to  dis 
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tingaish  it  from  cases  of  general  palsy,  of  another  origin,  in  which 
this  property  may  be  wanting,  and  which  may  be  amenable  in  some 
degree  to  the  remedy. 

8.  Spinal  Palsy.  This  has  most  frequently  the  form  oi paraplegia. 
When  dependent  on  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  even  pres- 
sure from  moderate  hemorrhage  or  effusion,  it  often,  I  believe,  ends 
favourably  with  the  removal  of  the  disease  in  the  spinal  column ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  for  electricity, 
which  could  be  productive  only  of  mischief.  When  the  palsy, 
having  originated  in  an  injury  or  wound  of  the  spine,  persists  after 
time  has  been  allowed  for  the  repair  of  the  injury,  the  remedy  may 
be  used  with  hope  of  benefit.  But  as  this  case  falls  under  the  cate- 
gory of  traumatic  paralysis,  of  which  I  shall  treat  separately,  it  is 
Ennecessary  to  say  more  of  it  at  present.  When  the  palsy  continues 
in  consequence  of  previous  hemorrhage,  the  same  prognosis  and 
indications  exist  as  in  cerebral  hemorrhage.  But,  unhappily,  most 
cases  of  obstinate  spinal  paraplegia  depend  on  spontaneous  organic 
lesion  of  the  medulla,  generally  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  little 
is  to  be  expected  from  any  remedy.  Electricity  should  be  used 
only  when  the  palsy  has  survived  all  traces  of  spinal  inflammation, 
under  which  circumstances  it  is  indicated,  and  will  no  doubt  often 
do  good.  I  presume  that  most  of  the  cases  of  paraplegia,  not  hys- 
terical, which  end  in  recovery  under  the  use  of  electricity  and  nux 
vomica,  are  of  this  character.  In  spinal  paralysis,  according  to  M. 
Duchenne,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  electro-muscular  con- 
tractility and  sensibility.  I  should  say  that  there  might  be  good 
reason  to  refer  the  disease  to  the  spine  when  this  condition  is  pre- 
sented ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  are  lost  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  consequence 
of  disease  in  the  spinal  marrow,  that  therefore  reflex  action  should 
cease;  for  the  lesion  may  be  seated  only  in  the  conducting  flbrcs 
by  which  the  brain  communicates  with  the  limbs,  and  the  spinal 
centres  themselves  may  be  untouched.  Such,  I  believe,  are  the 
many  cases  of  paraplegia  which  M.  Duchenne  is  indisposed  to  con- 
sider spinal,  because  wanting  in  what  he  deems  to  be  the  character- 
istic relation  to  electric  influence,  and  which  are  benefited  by  fara- 
disation. 

4,  Traumatic  Palsy.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  palsy  in  which 
dectricity  exercises  the  most  extraordinary  powers.  It  is  applicable, 
of  course,  only  after  the  wound  or  injury  of  the  nerve  has  healed, 
or  been  repaired ;  but,  'after  this  event,  there  is  occasionally  left 
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behind  a  very  paralytic  condition,  which  shows  no  disposition  to 
recovery,  and  may  go  on  indefinitely,  unless  relieved.     Scarcely 
any  length  of  time  offers  an  obstacle,  in  these  cases,  to  the  bene- 
ficial eftects  of  electricity,  unless  the  injury  has  been  such  as  in  its 
nature  to  be  irremediable,  or  the  muscle  has  undergone  complete 
degeneration  from  want  of  use.     Cases  have  been  cured  after  a 
duration  of  four  years.     The  application  should  be  made  every 
other  day,  and  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time.    The  muscles  are 
often  much  atrophied,  and,  as  before  stated,  electro-muscular  con- 
tractility and  sensibility  have  been  lost.    The  first  step  towards 
recovery  is  usually  the  excitation  of  painful  sensation,  with  heat 
in  the  part.    After  this  follows  an  obvious  improvement  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscle;  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  next 
returns;  and  all  this  may  occur  before  the  electro-muscular  con- 
tractility has  been  restored.     At  length,  however,  the  muscle  con- 
tracts under  the  electric  excitement,  and  the  cure  is  completed. 
If  electric  contractility  should  not  have  been  wholly  abolished, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  delay  the  use  of  the  remedy;  but  otherwise 
it  would  be  best  to  wait  for  the  complete  repair  of  the  injury, 
even  so  long  as  from  four  to  ten  months.    Each  muscle  should  be 
treated  according  to  its  condition.    The  more  it  is  atrophied,  and 
the  less  is  its  contractility,  the  more  intense  should  be  the  current, 
and  the  more  rapid  the  intermissions.    The  duration  of  each  sit- 
ting should  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  furthest;  and  rarely  more 
than  one  minute  should  be  given  to  each  muscle.     The  operation 
should  also  pass  rapidly  from  muscle  to  muscle,  returning  several 
times  to  each,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  fatigue  to  any  one. 
Cures  may  be  efiected  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  mean  duration 
of  treatment  is  two  or  three  months;  but  sometimes  years  are  re- 
quired before  a  complete  cure  can  be  eflFected. 

6.  Rheumatic  Palsy.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  variety  of 
palsy  which  comes  on  after  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  pain,  which  disappears,  leaving  the  palsy  behind;  some- 
tinies  is  wholly  unattended  with  pain.  It  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  but  is  most  common  in  the  forearm  and  shoulder. 
Sometimes  it  affects  the  face  through  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
and  sometimes  also  probably  appears  in  the  form  of  paraplegia;  in 
which  case  I  have  no  doubt  the  seat  of  the  rheumatic  disease  is  in 
the  spine.  It  is  often  a  serious  affection;  the  muscles  becoming 
atrophied,  and  sometimes  contracted  so  as  to  produce  a  good  deal 
of  deformity.  It  is  distinguished  from  lead-palsy  by  the  unimpaired 
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electro-muscular  contractility  and  sensibility.  In  the  face,  it  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine  between  it  and  cerebral  palsy ; 
but,  independently  of  the  facts  that,  in  the  latter  case,  there  are 
generally  obvious  head  symptoms,  and  palsy  elsewhere,  there  is 
one  diagnostic  character  worthy  of  attention.  In  hemiplegia  we 
seldom  meet  with  palsy  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelid,  and 
the  inference  is  probable  that,  when  cerebral  palsy  is  confined  to 
the  face,  this  phenomenon  will  be  wanting.  When  it  occurs,  there- 
fore, in  facial  paralysis,  the  aflfection  may  be  considered  as  probably 
seated  in  the  seventh  pair.  Correct  diagnosis  is  here  very  im- 
portant; as,  if  the  aflfection  be  cerebral,  electricity  is  contraindicated 
for  a  long  time  after  the  attack;  whereas,  if  it  be  mere  rheumatic 
palsy  of  the  seventh  pair,  the  remedy  may  be  applied  speedily. 
Rheumatic  palsy  may  almost  always  be  cured  by  faradisation.  The 
natural  tonic  contractility  is  often  restored,  thereby  removing  de- 
formity, before  the  muscles  come  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
The  muscles  sometimes  assume  their  proper  symmetry  three  or 
four  weeks  before  a  single  voluntary  movement  has  been  made  by 
them.  In  the  affection  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  an  unsightly  distortion  of  the  features,  it  is 
important  to  examine  each  muscle  carefully,  and  give  it  the  due 
share  of  electrical  excitation. 

6.  Hysterical  Palsy.    When  palsy  attacks  hysterical  women,  and 
can  be  referred  to  no  precise  origin,  it  is  considered  usually  as 
entitled  to  this  designation.    It  is  characterized  by  retaining  the 
electro-muscular  contractility,  but  is  generally  attended  with  dimi- 
nished sensibility  of  the  muscle.    It  will  generally  yield  to  elec- 
tricity; though,  in  some  rare  instances,  it  resists  this,  as  all  other 
remedies.     Under  such  circumstances,   however,  it  is  probably 
something  more  than  merely  hysterical.    The  faradisation  should 
be  applied  to  every  organ  aflfected,  and  the  application  continued 
for  some  time  after  recovery.     In  consequence  of  the  great  nervous 
excitability  of  the  patient,  it  is  best  to  commence  very  lightly, 
spending  the  first  sitting  in  doing  little  more  than  accustoming  the 
patient  to  the  manipulations;  and  gradually  increasing  as  she  is 
found  to  tolerate  the  remedy.     The  diminished  sensibility  of  the 
muscles  renders  rapid  intermissions  of  the  current  necessary;  but 
watchfulness  must  be  observed,  lest  a  little  too  much  local  disturb- 
ance should  bring  on  an  attack  of  hysteria.    The  remedy  should 
be  directed  as  well  to  the  nervous  trunk  as  to  the  parts  affected. 


^ 
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SometimeE  it  may  be  suflicieDt  to  slimulate  the  cataneoiu  b 
bility;  but  tliis  is  more  piiiDfuI,  nud  will  not  ofteo  be  itubinitied  tfti 

7.  Lead  Palsy.  If  tlie  muscles  retain  but  a  small  portico  of 
their  electrio  contractility,  it  may  be  considered  c«rtain  thMt  tkf 
disease  will  recover  easily  and  rapidly;  and,  even  with  a  complil* 
loss  of  that  property,  a  favourable  result  may  be  exported,  tbon^ 
it  will  be  longer  postponed.  When,  with  the  loss  of  the  contn(t> 
ility,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  diminution  of  seiuilnlitj^ 
with  atrophy  conjoined,  the  cure  is  still  more  difBcult  and  pn^ 
tractcd.  But  the  remedy  will  almost  always  succeed  ia  the  « 
From  thirty  to  one  hundred  sittings  may  be  required,  at  the  att 
three  weekly;  but,  by  operating  at  shorter  iotcrvais,  the  leDgthg(> 
time  required  may  be  diminished.  An  iuteuse  current  with  rapjA' 
intermissions  should  be  used.  It  is  desirable  to  excite  painfrf' 
sensations ;  and  as  these  are  attended  sometimes  with  coasideraUt' 
constitutional  disturbance,  it  is  impossible  in  mauy  iostanoH  U' 
have  quickly  repeated  sittings.  Hence  the  length  of  time  oftaa 
required  for  the  ourc. 

8.  Progressive  Fatty  M'lscuIaT  Atrophy.  Under  this  naow  Ifr 
Duchcnne  refers  to  a  disease  long  known  as  a  variety  of  s 
jwfajr,  but  which  has  only  recently  become  well  understood. 
consists  essentially  in  a  gradually  progressive  atrophy  of  th* 
muscles,  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres;  and  the  paralvlifr 
phenomena  are  ascribable  to  the  organic  change  in  the  mQ^la 
The  credit  of  first  ascertaining  its  true  nature  appears  to  be  due  M 
M.  Cruveilhier,  who  demonstrated  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneratidll^ 
of  the  affected  tissue.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forma  001 
palsy,  by  the  irregular  and  apparently  capricious  method  in  whicS^ 
the  muscles  are  struck  with  the  disease;  so  that  in  the  vicinity  of# 
round  plump  muscle,  is  a  cavity  consequent  upon  the  atrophy  of 
another,  thus  giving  a  quite  characteristic  aspect  to  the  complain) 
The  only  other  pathological  lesion  found,  is  a  wasting  or  atrophjh' 
of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves,  which  hi 
been  noticed  in  one  case.  The  spinal  marrow  is  quite  sound;  ani 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  nervous  atrophy  noticed  was  a  result  d 
cause  of  the  afiection.  A  singular  fact  in  relation  to  the  disease  il_, 
that  the  muscles  retain  their  electric  contractility,  or  contract  undl^ 
electric  excitement,  as  long  as  any  of  the  fibres  remain  undestroyeA  ■ 
It  was  generally  considered  quite  incurable ;  but  M,  Duchenne  hai 
demonstrated  that  it  may  at  least  be  arrested  in  its  course  by  meaoE 
of  faradisation ;  and  has  even  rendered  it  probable  that  the  muscl*  ■ 
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may  recover  its  normal  structare,  if  it  has  not  been  so  far  destroyed, 
before  the  commencement  of  treatment,  as  to  give  no  sign  of  con- 
traction when  electrically  excited.  At  least  muscles  which  have 
been  apparently  wasted  away  almost  to  nothing  recover  their  health- 
ful size,  and  their  power  of  action.  It  is  said  that  the  atrophy  pro- 
cedes  the  fatty  degeneration;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  shrink- 
ing is  only  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  inter-fibrous 
matter;  but  M.  Duchenne  thinks  that  new  fibres  are  created;  and, 
if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  muscle  might  not  grow  after  par- 
tial destruction  from  fatty  degeneration,  as  well  as  from  any  other 
cause.  The  treatment  of  the  affection  generally  requires  an  appa- 
ratus of  great  force  and  rapid  intermissions;  and  a  feeble  instru- 
ment may  fail  altogether.  Each  application,  however,  should  not 
continue  longer  than  eight  or  ten  minutes,  for  fear  of  exhausting 
the  muscle,  and  thus  hastening  its  destruction.  The  sensibility  of 
the  muscles,  which  is  at  first  blunted,  in  general  rapidly  increases, 
and  it  is  necessary  gradually  to  diminish  the  energy  of  the  treat- 
ment; but  it  should  be  sustained  at  the  highest  point  possible. 

A  similar  affection  is  sometimes  met  with  in  infancy,  and  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

9.  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder. — Dysury. — Incontinence,  Difficulty 
in  evacuating  the  bladder  sometimes  proceeds  from  palsy  or  debi- 
lity of  the  abdominal  muscles;  the  urine  being  forcibly  expelled  if 
a  catheter  is  introduced.  In  such  cases,  the  affection  will  generally 
yield  promptly  to  faradisation  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  pro- 
per palsy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  the  electricity  may 
be  applied  in  the  manner  already  described  (see  'page  629),  either  by 
ezcitors  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  bladder,  or  into  the  bladder 
alone,  or  one  into  the  bladder,  and  the  other  moistened  and  moved 
over  the  hypogastric  region  externally.  Sometimes  there  is  loss  of 
sensibility  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder;  so  that  the  urine 
accumulates  because  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  its  presence.  All 
that  is  requisite  for  its  evacuation  is  the  exercise  of  the  will.  Ilcre 
it  becomes  advisable  to  make  the  application  directly  to  the  inter- 
nal coat 

In  inccntinence  depending  on  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  or  nock 
of  the  bladder,  one  exciter  should  be  introduced  into  the  recturn, 
and  moved  over  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  levator  aai,  while 
the  metallic  extremity  of  the  other  is  brought,  through  the  urethra, 
into  apposition  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

10.  Impoience  may  sometimes  be  usefully  treated  with  electricity 
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in  this  manner,  applied  to  the  organs  of  generation  externally,  and 
to  the  vesiculae  seminales  through  the  rectum  or  urethra.  (See  page 
531.) 

11.  Paralysis  of  the  Rectum^  and  of  the  Sphincter  Anu  Palsy  of 
the  rectum,  which  is  indicated  sometimes  by  an  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, may  often  be  relieved  by  faradising  the  rectum  directly,  in  the 
manner  before  described,  (^qq  page  529.) 

Prolapsus  ani^  which  is  generally,  when  considerable,  connected 
with  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  anus,  and  in  incontinence 
of  the  feces  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  one  excitor  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  anus,  and  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  wet  sponge, 
applied  externally  to  the  perinseum.  The  operation  may  be  con- 
tinued eight  or  ten  minutes.  Obstinate  cases  of  prolapsus  in  chil- 
dren have  been  promptly  cured  by  this  treatment. 

12.  Palsy  of  the  Larynx, — Aphonia.  When  not  dependent  on 
organic  lesion,  or  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease,  this  will 
sometimes  yield  to  local  faradisation  applied  to  the  muscles  from 
without,  and  the  skin  also,  or  by  operating  through  the  pharjni. 
(See  page  530.)  The  loss  of  the  strength  and  character  of  the  voice, 
often  incurred  by  those  who  speak  much  in  public,  may  be  relieved 
by  the  same  measure.  Other  modes  of  applying  the  remedy,  as 
by  successive  discharges  through  the  organ  from  a  powerful  bat- 
tery, by  a  galvanic  current  introduced  by  means  of  acupuncture, 
and  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  a  small  zinc  ind  silver  plate  (sec 
page  505),  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  of  the  larynx, 
have  also  proved  successful.  But  in  these  cases  electricity,  like 
all  other  measures,  not  unfrequently  fails  without  any  assignable 
cause. 

13.  Cutaneous  Ansesthesia,  or  Loss  of  Sensibility  in  the  Skin,  The 
loss  of  sensibility  in  paralytic  muscles  is  generally  remedied  at  the 
same  time  with  loss  of  motion.  But  sometimes  the  two  condi- 
tions exist  separately;  and  insensibility  of  the  skin  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  affection.  In  this  isolated  state,  when  not  dependent 
on  organic  lesion  of  the  nerves,  it  is  generally  an  hysterical  affec- 
tion, and  yields  readily  to  thq  electrical  influence.  When  it  affects 
the  face,  the  best  method  of  applying  the  remedy  is  by  the  hand, 
which  generally  proves  sufficient  for  the  cure.  If  not,  the  blont 
excitors  may  be  applied,  and  these  will  often  answer  for  other  parts 
of  the  body.  But  sometimes  a  more  energetic  impression  is  re- 
quired for  the  surface  generally,  which  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  "  fustigation"  with  the  brush  of  wires.  (See  page  518.)    The  ex- 
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Drs  should  generally  be  carried  from  one  point  to  another  of  the 

.*face,  until  the  whole  affected  part  has  been  electrified    Some- 

les,  however,  the  insensibility  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to 

.ve  the  bunch  of  wires  for  some  time  in  contact,  until  sensation 

produced.    First  a  tingling  is  felt,  then  a  burning  sensation,  and 

is  soon  increases  so  that  it  can  be  borne  no  longer.    As  the  skin 

comes  more  sensitive,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  blunt  excit- 

3  again.    In  a  few  instances  the  return  of  sensibility,  in  a  small 

ace,  is  followed,  without  further  application,  by  its  extension  over 

e  whole  part  affected ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  necessary 

at  every  part  should  be  subjected  to  the  contact  of  the  instru- 

ents.    Sometimes  the  affection  returns  after  having  yielded,  but 

ay  be  cured  by  repetitions  of  the  application.    It  is  in  the  hands 

id  soles  of  the  feet,  that  the  inconveoience  of  this  paralytic  con- 

tion  is  greatest,  and  the  cure  of  it  most  important. 

14.  Amaurosis.     Electricity  should  never  be  employed  in  this 

Fection,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  depends  on  active 

mgestion,  inflammation,  or  other  organic  disease  in  the  nervous 

intre  of  vision,  the  nerve  itself,  or  its  expansion  on  the  retina. 

1  purely  functional  cases,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with  benefit; 

at  galvanism  is  here  more  effective  than  the  induced  electricity. 

1  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  applied  over  the  face  and  about  the 

pbit  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  excite  the  eye  through  the  rami- 

cations  of  the  fifth 'pair,  which  have  a  peculiar  influence  over 

ision  when  galvanically  excited ;  and,  if  this  measure  is  uiisuccess- 

il,  the  application  may  be  made  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  in  order 

irectly  to  excite  the  optic  nerve;  one  pole  being  placed  in  the 

rbit,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  neck.    Acupuncture  of  the 

•arts  about  the  eye  has  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  galvanism ;  and 

lany  cures  of  incomplete,  and  some  of  complete  amaurosis  have 

>een  reported,  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  this  way.  (See 

'banning.  Medical  Application  of  ElectriciUj^  Boston,  1852,  p.  87.) 

The  electro-magnetic  instrument  with  two  wires  may  also  be  use! 

or  this  purpose,  though  less  effective  than  the  battery. 

15.  Deafness.  In  nervous  deafness,  faradisation  of  the  chorda 
ympani  has  been  followed  by  happy  results.  Great  care  must  be 
jxercised  in  conducting  this  operation.  While  the  patient  lies  on  his 
;ide,  the  meatus  auditorius  should  be  Aa//*  filled  with  water;  a  wire 
:onnected  with  one  of  the  poles  should  then  be  intro<luccd  so  as  to 
ouch  neither  the  tympanum  nor  the  walls  of  the  passage;  and  the 
vet  sponge  exciter,  connected  with  the  other  pole,  should  then  be 
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applied  to  tbe  nape  of  tbe  neck.  The  elighlent  power  of  the  i^H 
strument. should  be  first  exerteil;  not  greater  tliau  may  be  RufRcia^H 
to  cause  the  least  possible  sensatiou  when  tlie  cxoitors  are  *ppliM| 
to  the  end  of  tho  tongue;  and  then  increased  as  may  be  fboiifl 
necessary.  A  sliglit  buzzing  sound  is  first  produced  by  this  opoaH 
tion  in  the  ear  when  beahLful,  followed  by  tingling,  and  th«a,  «i4| 
tbe  increase  of  tie  force  of  tbe  current,  by  ecvere  pain;  tbe  tiitglia|M 
-witti  a  eense  of  numbness,  extending  to  the  side  and  aaterior  {Wt  JH 
the  tongue.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  taste  produced.  M.  JyuchgamM 
has  seen  this  process  cure,  ia  a  short  time,  cases  of  deafness  nhiMl 
bad  long  resisted  energetic  measures,  under  the  most  oompet^fl 
practitioners.  It  is  not  impossible  that  tbe  same  measure  migbt^fl 
useful  in  deafness  of  organic  origin,  provided  all  acuteocas  of  Qrnifl 
toms  has  passed.  The  functional  disorders  of  hearing  wbidi  aradl 
common^and  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  writers  under  the  BUt^| 
o£  tinnitus  crurtum,  often  yield  with  the  utmost  facility  lothereme^fl 
It  is  asserted  that  galvanism  has  proved  useful  by  promoting  itfl 
absorption  of  pus  and  coagulable  lymph  in  the  cavity  of  tbe  tym- 
panum, and  in  exciting  the  secretion  of  wax  when  deficient. 

16.  Smell  and  Taste.  In  paralytic  conditions  of  theaa  functions, 
as  well  as  in  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  application  of 
electricity  may  bo  made  in  the  manner  stated  in  page  530. 

Slammcriti3,  which  may  possibly  Bonietimes  be  coonectod  with 
debility  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  other  parts  concerned  i| 
articulation,  is  said  to  have  been  beneCted  by  a  galvanic  cm 
directed  from  the  tongue  to  the  surface  of  the  throat. 

2.  Qeneral  and  Local  Relaxation,  DtUUty,  or  Torpor. 

Under  this  head  may  be  enumerated  a  considerable  number  a^ 
affections  in  which  electricity  has  been  found  more  or  less  usefuLj 

In  asphyxia  and  syacepe  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  reference  to  t) 
shock  upon  the  system,  and,  in  the  former,  to  promote  contractii 
of  tbe  diaphragm.  In  asphyxia,  or  a  state  approaching  it,  ariai 
from  narcotic  poisoning,  especially  that  from  opium,  it  has  been  e 
ployed,  with  striking  success,  in  several  cases,  among  which  may  fa 
mentioned  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Page,  of  Valparaiso,  and  a  6«coi 
by  Dr.  James  Russel,  of  London,  Electro -magnetism  was  usetl  % 
both  these  cases,  the  direction  being,  in  the  one  case,  from  cue  a 
to  the  other  through  the  heart;  in  the  other,  from  the  back,  of  |I 
neck  to  the  sternum,  by  which  respiration  was  restored.  In  asjA^ 
from  drowning,  a  current  of  galvanism  has  been  passed  into  t 
diaphragm,  by  cutting  down  to  the  muscle  below  the  seventh  r 
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th  the  apparent  effect  of  saving  life.  Aonpancture  would  pro- 
blj  have  answered  the  same  purpose.  In  these  cases  of  asphyxia 
1  syncope,  it  is  probable  that  the  mere  shock  upon  the  nervous 
itres,  occasioned  by  pain,  has  great  influence  in  rousing  the 
tient;  and,  for  the  production  of  this  effect,  nothing  is  more 
werful,  prompt,  and  safe  than  the  electro-magnetic  current  with 
pid  intermissions. 

Artificial  retpiraiumj  when  desirable,  may  be  most  conveniently 
oduoed,  according  to  M.  Duchenne,  by  calling  the  diaphragm  into 
tion,  through  a  vigorous  impression  on  the  phrenic  nerve,  where 
passes  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.    This  nerve,  after  the  union 
*  its  three  n>ot8,  descends  from  without  inwardly  before  the  ante* 
or  surfiice  of  the  scalenus.    It  is  at  this  point  that  it  is  necessary 
»  make  the  requisite  application.    Some  difficulty  is  thrown  in  the 
ay  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  platysma-myoid  muscles,  which  cover 
le  scalenus.    But  by  depressing  the  skin  from  without  iuwards, 
ith  two  fingers  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  clavicular 
uiciculus  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  then  separating  the  fingers,  and 
laintaining  the  pressure,  access  may  be  obtained  to  the  anterior 
arfieice  of  the  scalenus,  without  the  interposition  of  the  other  mus- 
ics.   One  of  the  excitors  is  to  be  placed  between  the  fingers,  in 
ach  a  manner  as  to  cross  the  direction  of  the  phrenic  nerve.   While 
n  assistant  holds  the  instrument  in  this  position,  the  second  excitor 
s  to  be  similarly  applied  on  the  opposite  side.    Then  the  operator 
akes  hold  of  both  by  their  isolated  handles,  and  the  machine  is  set 
n  motion.     Any  of  the  inductive  machines  will  answer  the  pur- 
>ose,  if  properly  graduated,  and  of  very  rapid  intermissions.    The 
3xcitors  should  cud  in  a  small  metallic  cone,  which  should  be  co- 
irered  with  moist  leather.    The  instant  that  the  current  is  passed, 
&he  lower  ribs  expand,  the  abdominal  walls  rise,  and  air  rushes 
irith  sound  into  the  lungs.    After  a  second  or  two,  the  current  is 
broken,  the  walls  of  the  chest  subside,  and  expiration  takes  place. 
Po  complete  the  expiration,  an  assistant  presses  upon  the  chest  and 
abdomen.    In  another  second,  the  operation  is  resumed ;  and  this 
artificial  respiration,  perfectly  imitating  the  natural,  may  be  kept 
up  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  {Electrisatton  LocalUie^  p.  485-6.) 

In  poisoning  from  opium  and  other  narcotics,  even  when  threat- 
ening symptoms  of  asphyxia  have  not  yet  appeared,  the  painful 
excitation  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine  is  useful,  independently 
of  its  influence  on  respiration,  by  stimulating  the  nervous  centres, 
and  sustaining  life  until  the  action  of  the  poison  has  passed.    A 
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case  of  this  kind  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Bullock,  of  WilmiDgtoo, 
Delaware.   (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N,  S.,  xxviii.  575.) 

In  general  muacvlar  rtlfixatim,  the  excitant  influence  of  clcctriciljr 
may  perhaps  sometimes  be  usefully  employed,  by  rapidly  fanditiiu; 
the  different  muBcles  successively. 

In  debility  of  various  functions  it  has  been  used  with  soppoae^ 
and  no  doubt  often  with  real  benefit. 

In  dyspepsia,  a  current  of  galvanism  may  be  passed  from  i 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  epigastrium,  or  immediately  throngb  ti 
stomacb,  from  before  backward. 

Torpid  liver  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  current  h 
sent  in  various  directions  through  the  organ,  bo  as  to  tiaverBetl 
whole  of  it  as  far  as  possible. 

(hnslipalion  dependent  on  inertia  of  the  bowels  has  ofteo  b 
treated  advantageously  with  electricity.  Allusion  has  already  b 
made,  under  palsy  of  the  rectum,  to  the  mode  of  treatiog  it  wbl 
arising  from  that  cause.  In  other  cases,  the  current  may  be  i 
to  pass  from  the  fundament,  or  from  an  exciter  introduced  i 
the  rectum,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomacb,  or  to  various  points  overt! 
surface  of  the  abdomen;  or  it  may  be  directed  through  the  l 
from  before  backward,  or  from  side  to  side. 

Amerwrrhixa  has  been  treated  by  electricity  vrith  great  euw 
Dr.  Golding  Bird  states  that  be  has  never  known  it  to  fail  in  t 
citing  menstruation,  when  the  uterus  was  capable  of  performing 
that  function.  {Land.  Med.  6az.,  June,  1847.)  After  proper  attentioa 
to  the  general  health,  a  dozen  shocks  of  the  Leyden  jar  were  passed 
through  the  organ,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  pubea,  and  the  measnn 
was  repeated  daily,  if  necessary. 

Flooding  after  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  effectually  controlled 
by  galvanism,  which  produces  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Bad- 
ford,  who  has  employed  the  remedy  for  this  purpose,  states  that  it 
may  be  so  applied  as  to  excite  not  only  tonic,  but  also  intermittent 
contraction,  and  suggests  it  as  a  means  of  hastening  tedious  labours. 
He  used  a  coil  machine,  applying  one  pole  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the 
other  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  over  the  fundus.  The  conductor 
introduced  into  the  vagina  must  be  covered  with  a  non-condacling 
material,  except  at  its  extremity.  {Prov.  Med.  Joum.,  Dec,  1844.) 

In  a  cx>ol,  dry,  inactive  stale  of  die  shin,  especially  when  connected 
with  interior  disease,  much  benefit  may  be  expected  from  electric 
stimulation  of  the  surface,  which  is  accomplished,  in  the  mildest 
method,  by  withdrawing  sparks  from  the  body  in  the  electrioi 
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th;  in  the  severest,  through  the  agency  of  the  electro-magnetio 
ichine,  and  M.  Duchenne's  wire  excitor;  and,  in  intermediate 
ades,  by  the  different  arrangements  at  command.  Indeed,  elec- 
city,  in  its  various  forms  and  modes  of  application,  affords  to  a 
actitioner,  suitably  provided  with  apparatus,  a  powerful  method 
revulsion  to  the  surface,  of  which  he  may  avail  himself  in  a 
eat  number  of  diseased  conditions. 

Iftdolent  ulcers  may  be  stimulated  into  a  healing  condition  by 
aking  their  surfaces  the  recipient  of  the  galvanic  current,  either 
rough  the  moist  sponge  excitor,  or  their  own  wet  dressings  con- 
jcted  with  one  of  the  poles,  or  by  covering  them  with  a  plate  of 
Iver  or  copper  forming  one  of  the  constituents  of  a  galvanic 
Tangement,  of  which  a  zinc  plate,  applied  to  another  portion  of 
le  surface,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  wire,  may  form  another. 

3.  Neuralgic  and  Rheumatic  Affections, 

Neuralgia.  Electricity  has  been  found  curative  in  many  cases  of 
lis  affection,  operating,  it  would  seem,  sometimes  directly  by  the 
enumbing  influence  of  its  excessive  power,  sometimes  revulsively. 

Excessive  cutaneous  sensibility,  which  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
f  hysteria,  yields  in  general  readily  to  faradisation.  The  treat- 
sent  is  applicable  only  to  purely  functional  cases,  and  not  to  those 
ependent  on  lesions  of  the  nerves  or  their  centres.  In  the  appli- 
ation  of  the  remedy,  the  skin  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Some- 
imes  fustigation  may  be  used ;  in  other  cases,  the  blunt  excitors, 
arried  from  point  to  point  over  the  sensitive  part,  will  be  sufRcieut. 
The  instrument  should  work  with  rapid  intermissions,  and  with  an 
ntensity  as  great  as  the  patient  can  well  bear;  and  the  operation 
nay  be  continued  from  two  to  five  minutes.  A  feeling  of  numb- 
less  follows  the  first  pain,  with  an  agreeable  sense  of  relief.  Some- 
imes  a  single  sitting  is  sufficient ;  but  more  frequently  the  com- 
plaint returns  afler  some  hours,  though  with  diminished  intensity; 
md  several  applications  are  required  before  the  cure  is  effected, 
[n  many  cases,  however,  only  temporary  relief  is  obtained. 

A  similar  excessive  sensibility  of  ike  muscles  sometimes  occurs, 
i^hich  may  either  be  conjoined  with  the  cutaneous  affection,  or  may 
coexist  with  insensibility  of  the  skin.  Though  usually  more  re- 
sistant than  the  pure  cutaneous  affection,  it  often  yields  promptly 
to  a  similar  excitation  of  the  surface. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  face,  tongue,  Ac,  galvanism  and  electro-mag- 
Qetisra  have  both  been  used  with  occasioual  success;  the  former 
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being  sometimes  aided  by  acupuncture;  but  the  general  result  has 
not  been  very  encouraging. 

Sciatica  is  an  extremely  obstinate  form  of  disease,  sometimes 
apparently  purely  neuralgic,  sometimes  rheumatic,  and  in  other 
cases  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  neurilema.     When  purely 
functional,  it  will  sometimes  yield  to  faridisation,  after  vain  at- 
tempts to  cure  it  by  other  means.     Occasionally  it  will  give  way, 
for  a  time,  to  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  excited  by  fustigation,  or 
the  contact  of  the  wires,  in  any  part  of  the  surface.    The  measure, 
however,  is  more  effectual  when  put  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  part.     The  skin  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
current  from  penetrating  to  the  nerve,  in  which  case  the  pain  is 
aggravated.      The  relief  at  first  procured  is  temporary;  bat,  by 
repeating  the  fustigation  upon  each  return,  or  at  relatively  short 
intervals,  for  six  or  eight  times,  the  disease  will  often  yield  entirely. 
The  most  obstinate  cases  in  the  hospitals  have  recovered  under  the 
remedy.     Electro-puncture  is  asserted  also  to  have  been  used  with 
advantage;  but  the  cutaneous  excitation  is  preferable.  j 

Angina  j^fctoris,  in  one  striking  instance  under  the  care  of  M. 
Duchenne,  yielded  speedily  to  electro-cutaneous  excitntion  applied  to 
the  mammary  region.  At  the  moment  of  the  application  of  the 
two  metallic  excitors,  which  proceeded  from  a  powerful  machine 
graduated  to  the  maximum,  and  working  with  rapid  intermissions,  2 
the  patient  uttered  a  loud  cry,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  inter-  \ 
rupt  the  operation;  but  the  pain  of  the  angina,  which  had  been 
excessive,  ceased  at  once.  By  repeating  the  operation  at  cacl 
return,  the  disease  appeared  to  yield  entirely. 

In  other  neurahjic  cases,  whether   external  or   in   the  viscera, 
the  remedy  has  operated  with  equal  success.     It  should  he  recol- 
lected that  it  is  the  cutaneous  excitement  that  is  produced  here; 
the  current  being  prevented  from  penetrating  beneath  the  skin  by     . 
drying  it  thoroughly  with  some  absorbent  powder.  j 

Rhcuniatisni,     In  the  neuralgic  form,  this  complaint  will  often     ^ 
yield  with  great  facility  to  the  electric  influence;  and  it  is  probable     j 
that  many  of  the  cases  treated  successfully  under  the  names  of     ; 
neuralgia,  sciatica,  angina  pectoris,  &c.,  have  been  either  of  tbis 
character,  or  gouty.    But  ordinary  muscular  subacute  rheumatism, 
such  as  lumbago,  pleurodynia,  torticollis,  &c.,  will  also  frequently 
yield  to  the  remedy  as  to  a  charm.     Sometimes  a  single /a  r/(Z<V'^^yn 
of  the  shin  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure;  but  more  frequently  the  pain 
returns,  and  five  or  six  applications  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
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It  should  not  be  abandoned  until  the  last  vestige  of  pain  has  been 
removed.  Rheumatic  arthralgia  will  also  often  yield  happily  to  the 
remedy.  To  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism  it  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
In  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  galvanism,  with  the  aid  of  acu- 
puncture, has  sometimes  proved  efficient;  but  electro-magnetism 
would  probably  be  safer,  as  less  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  with 
an  equal  degree  of  power. 

Rheumatic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  not  unfrequently  affects 
the  face,  neck,  shoulder,  and  parts  of  the  chest,  and  which  has  a  very 
disagreeable  distorting  effect,  will  generally  yield  to  this  remedy  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  M.  Duchenne  also  cures  the  aflFection  by  bringing 
the  antagonistic  muscles  into  play  through  the  electric  current,  and 
thus  establishing  an  equilibrium  between  them. 

4.  Spasmodic  Affections. 

Many  of  these  complaints  have  been  treated  by  electricity,  with 
variable  success,  as  hysteria,  epHe2)sy,  cliorea,  &c.,  and  Matteucci  even 
ventured  to  recommend  it  in  tetanus,  on  the  ground  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  electric  current  exhausts  after  a  time  the  excitability  of 
the  muscles;  but  experience  has  not  yet  pronounced  in  its  favour. 
In  spasmodic  asthma  great  relief  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  passing  a  current  of  galvanism  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Hiccough  has  been  treated  effectually,  it 
ia  said,  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Indolent  Swellings, 

Various  tumefactions,  hypertrophic,  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous,  the 
result  of  simple  chronic  inflammation,  or  left  behind  after  sprains 
or  other  injuries,  have  from  time  to  time  been  treated  by  electricity 
in  its  different  forms,  and  with  more  or  less  success.  The  remedy 
probably  operates  as  a  simple  excitant,  hastening  suppuration  when 
tbe  tendency  is  to  that  result,  promoting  the  absorption  of  exuded 
fibrin  and  other  secretions  or  depositions,  and  stimulating  the  dis- 
integrating process,  so  as  to  favour  resolution. 

6.  Tfierapeutic  Application  of  Chemical  Tnflvence. 

Electricity  has  been  emi)loyed  for  three  distinct  purposes,  in 
reference  to  its  chemical  reagcncy:  1.  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms, 
through  its  coagulating  influence  upon  the  blood;  2.  for  the  solu- 
tion of  calculi  in  the  bladder;  and  3.  for  the  abstraction  of  metallic 
substances  from  the  system. 
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1.  Cure  of  Aneurisms.    It  has  been  experimentally  proved  tliat  a 
current  of  galvanism,  sent  through  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  has  the 
effect  of  coagulating  it.    By  some,  this  effect  is  ascribed  to  a  chemi- 
cal, by  others,  to  a  vital  influence.    It  was  supposed  that,  directed 
through  the  blood  of  an  aneurismal  tumour,  it  might  have  the 
same  effect,  and  that  it  might  thus  be  employed  with  some  hope  of 
success  in  the  treatment  of  these  tumours.    The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  some  cases  of  apparent  cure,  with  others  of  failure, 
have  been  reported.    The  needles  for  this  purpose  should  be  made 
of  gold  or  platinum ;  because,  if  of  steel,  they  might  undergo  chemical 
change,  and  thus  become  irritant  in  their  course.     They  should  be 
introduced  so  that  their  points  may  enter  the  blood,  and  there 
should  be  no  contact  between  them.    A  battery  of  ten  or  fifteen 
pairs  may  be  used,  and  the  operation  continued  fifteen  or  twentj 
minutes,  or  longer.     One  of  the  risks  incurred  is  of  irritating  the 
sides  of  the  opening  into  the  tumour,  so  as  to  form  an  eschar, 
which,  on  separating,  may  give  exit  to  the  blood.     To  avoid  this, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  coat  the  needles  with  shellac,  except  at  the 
points;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  answered. 

The  same  measure  has  been  employed  for  the  obliteration  of  vari- 
cose veiris,  with  apparent  success,  in  several  instances. 

2.  Solution  of  CcilcuU  in  the  Bladder,  The  idea  of  destroying  cal- 
culi in  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  decomposing  power  of  galvanism 
having  been  suggested,  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  performed  some 
experiments  on  a  phosphatic  calculus  out  of  the  body,  by  which 
they  succeeded  in  partially  dissolving  and  utterly  breaking  up  the  " 
stone  through  this  influence.  They  afterwards  proved,  by  intro- 
ducing a  calculus  into  the  bladder  of  a  dog,  and,  by  means  of  two 
insulated  conductors  passed  through  the  urethra,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  a  powerful  battery,  that  the  operation  might  be  performed 
with  safety,  and  with  some  chance  of  success  within  the  body. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  useful  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  process;  the  prominent  objection  to  it  being  the  insoluble  cha- 
racter of  the  urinary  calculi,  which  prevents  a  vigorous  decomposing 
influenjce  from  being  exerted  upon  them. 

3.  Elimhiation  of  Metallic  Substances  from  the  System,  Upon  this 
subject,  some  interesting  communications  have  been  made  to  the 
journals,  imparting  most  important  results,  should  they  be  coa- 
firmed  by  time  and  further  observation.  A  memoir  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  at  its  sitting  of  Jan.  29, 1855, 
by  MM.  Yergnds  and  A.  Poey,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  metallic 
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substances,  which  have  long  been  retained  in  the  system,  may  be 
withdrawn  through  the  decomposing  agency  of  galvanism.    The 
individual  to  be  acted  on  is  placed  up  to  his  neck  in  an  isolated 
metallic  bathing  tub,  and  seated  upon  a  wooden  bench,  with  his 
legs  extended  horizontally.    The  liquid  in  the  tub  is  water,  acidu- 
lated slightly  with  either  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  for  the  extraction 
of  mercury,  silver,  and  gold,  or  sulphuric  acid  for  that  of  lead.    The 
bathing-tub  is  then  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  and  a  conductor  attached  to  the  positive  pole  is  placed  in 
the  hand  of  the  patient,  sometimes  in  one  hand,  sometimes  the 
other.     To  protect  the  hand  against  the  calorific  iAfiuence  of  the 
current,  the  wire  is  terminated  by  a  large  handle  of  iron,  sur- 
rounded by  linen  cloth.     Through  the  action  of  the  current,  which 
now  circulates  through  the  body,  and  passes  out  in  all  directions 
from  the  surface,  the  metallic  substances  contained  within  it  are 
decomposed,  and  the  metal  deposited  in  visible  patches  upon  the 
metallic  surface  of  the  tub.    The  discovery  of  this  power  of  gal- 
vanism was  stated  to  have  been  made  accidentally  in  New  York, 
in  April,  1852,  by  M.  Vergn^,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  business 
of  galvanic  silvering  and  gilding,  and  having  thus  become  affected 
vith  ulcers  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  which  refused  to  yield  to 
ordinary  measures,  was  cured  by  the  introduction  of  his  hands 
into  an  electro-chemical  bath,  positively  excited.    A  metallic  plate, 
in  connexion  with  the  negative  pole,  became  covered  in  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  coating  of  silver  and  gold,  extracted  from  the  flesh, 
A  few  repetitions  of  the  bath  were  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  {Arch. 
Gin^  Mars,  1855,  p.  871.)    In  another  account  of  the  same  commu- 
nication, extracted  by  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  from  La 
Presse,  it  is  stated  that  the  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Academy 
through  M.  Dumas,  that  M.  Poey  was  a  resident  of  Havana,  and 
that  experiments  were  made  before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  of  that 
city,  which  succeeded  perfectly.     An  energetic  battery  of  thirty 
pairs  of  plates  was  used.  (J/ecf.  Examiner^  N.  S.,  xi.  288.)    But  much 
farther  investigation  is  requisite,  before  this  therapeutic  power  of 
g&lranism  can  be  admitted.    There  are  individuals  who  have  been 
*>  unfortunate  as  to  have  become  discoloured  over  their  surface 
by  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.     A  restoration  of  the 
healthy  colour,  in  one  of  these  persons,  would  afford  irrefragible 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  measure. 
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ARTEUIAL   STIMULANTS. 


These  are  diffusible  stimulants  operating  especially  ott  tbe  dr> 
culatory  function,  with  little  comparative  influence  on  tbe  ncrroot 
Eystem,  They  bave  sfimetimea  been  called  TncitanU  or  Simplm  StimU' . 
I'tnts ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  tbc  name  here  given  beal 
presses  tbcir  peculiar  character.  Of  course,  they  in  some  At 
affect  the  nervous  system ;  for  one  great  general  function 
Bcareelybe  considerably  excited  without  more  or  less  iaTolTing 
others;  but  their  primary  and  prominent  action  is  upon  titd  boil 
and  arteries. 

The  obvious  effects  produced  by  tbe  arterial  stimalants,  IS  t 
class,  are  a  sensation  of  warmth  or  heat  in  the  stomach,  incrcaaod 
frequency  and  force  of  pulse,  and  augmented  tomporatare  of  th* 
surface.  They,  in  general,  also  act  as  powerful  irrilAnts  to  tbe 
skin  when  directly  applied  to  it,  and  indeed  to  any  sensitive  part 
with  which  they  may  come  into  contact.  Each  one,  however,  baa 
characteristic  properties,  distinct  from  that  of  simple  diffusible 
stimulation. 

They  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  calling  for  etimulation,  when 
the  actions  of  the  heart  are  depressed,  and  are  frequently  em- 
ployed both  externally  and  internally,  with  tbe  same  object.  They 
are  specially  applicable,  and  preferably  to  the  other  claraes  of  dif- 
fusible stimulants,  in  those  cases  enumerated  in  the  geneml  obselt 
vations  made  upon  diffusible  stimulation,  in  which  reaction  mi 
follow  the  state  of  prostration.  In  the  collapse  attendant  tif 
severe  injuries,  and  that  ichich  occurs  at  the  commmKement  of  /fbr3f^ 
diseases,  they  are  peculiarly  indicated ;  because  they  have  no  spec'ui 
influence  on  tbe  brain,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  as  alcohol 
some  other  cerebral  stimulants,  to  affect  that  organ  injariond^ 
when  reaction  takes  place. 

They  are,  in  general,  contraindicated  by  gastric  inflaramatid^ 
because  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  inflamed  pu^-. 
and  acting  upon  it  with  their  whole  stimulant  power. 

A  great  number  of  medicinal  substances  have  the  property  0^^ 
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itimnlating  the  oircalation.  Not  to  mention  the  nervous  and  cere- 
bral stimulants,  which,  in  aocordance  with  their  yery  definition, 
have  this  power,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
there  are  many  others  distributed  among  the  various  classes.  But 
all  of  these  have  other  properties  which  serve  to  place  them  else- 
where, and  for  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  medicines;  and, 
though  their  action  upon  the  heart  and  arteries  may  sometimes  be 
incidentally  useftil,  they  are  seldom  or  never  employed  with  an 
exclusive  view  to  this  efiect  The  aromntica  approach  nearest  in 
their  properties  to  this  class;  but  they  are  much  more  powerful  as 
local  than  as  general  stimulants;  and  their  application,  as  internal 
remedies,  is  almost  restricted  to  afiections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Mustard,  copaiba,  guaiac,  mezereon,  cantharides,  savine,  and  many 
others,  more  or  less  excite  the  circulation ;  but  each  one  of  them 
belongs  to  some  other  class,  as  the  emetics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
emraenagogues,  or  alteratives;  and  they  are  almost  never  given 
as  arterial  stimulants  simply. 

The  medicines  strictly  belonging  to  this  class  are  very  few,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  still  further  limited;  for  carbonate  of  ammonia,, 
which  I  attach  to  it,  has,  in  addition  to  its  influence  over  the  heart 
and  arteries,  an  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  which  would 
almost  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  nervous  stimulants. 


I.  CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

CAPSICUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Syn,  Red  Pepper. 

Origin.  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsiaim  annnum,  an 
annual  plant  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  inhabiting  intertropical 
America,  and  supposed  also  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  abundantly 
in  the  United  States.  Other  species  contribute  to  the  Cayenne  pep- 
per of  commerce.  The  fruit  as  grown  in  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
from  which  the  medicine  derived  its  common  name,  is  said  to  be 
the  product  of  Capsiaim  fy'utesceiis,  and  perhaps  also  of  C.  bnccatnm. 
Much  of  the  powdered  Cayenne  pepper  used  in  this  country  is 
brought  from  the  W.  Indies.  Under  the  name  of  Liberia  pepper, 
considerable  quantities  of  a  small  fruit,  about  an  inch  in  length,  are 
imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  probably  identical  with 
that  known  in  England  as  Guittta  pepper,  which  Dr.  Pereira  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  product  of  C.  frutesccns. 
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ARTEKIAL   STIMULANTS. 


These  are  difTusible  Btimulnnts  opernling  cspeciallj"  on  tbe  tit'. 
culatory  function,  with  little  comparative  influence  on  tbe  n«rv< 
system.  They  have  sometimes  been  called  TueitanU  or  Simple  Stii 
htnis ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  tbe  name  here  given  best  «&>] 
presses  their  peculiar  character.  Of  course,  they  in  some  Acgi 
affect  the  nervous  system;  for  one  great  general  fanction 
scarcely  be  considerably  excited  without  more  or  less  involving 
others;  but  their  primary  and  prominent  action  is  npon  the 
and  arteries. 

The  obvious  effects  produced  by  the  arterial  Btimalants, 
class,  are  a  sensation  of  warmth  or  beat  in  the  stomach,  incrcftMit 
frequency  and  force  of  pulse,  and  augmented  temperature  of 
Barface.  They,  in  general,  alac  act  as  powerful  irritants  to  the 
skin  when  directly  applied  to  it,  and  indeed  to  any  sensitive  part 
with  which  they  may  come  into  contact.  Each  one,  however,  has 
characteristic  properties,  distinct  from  that  of  simple  diffusible 
stimulation. 

They  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  calling  for  stimulation,  when 
the  actions  of  the  heart  are  depressed,  and  are  frequently 
ployed  both  externally  and  internally,  with  the  same  object.  They 
are  specially  applicable,  and  preferably  to  the  other  classes  of  dit 
fusible  stimulants,  in  those  cases  enumerated  in  the  general  obeef- 
vations  made  upon  diffusible  stimulation,  in  which  reaction  must 
follow  the  state  of  prostration.  In  the  collcjae  atlenditnt  upm 
severe  fnjuries,  and  that  vhich  occurs  at  the  commimcfmetil  of  Jrhrik 
diseases,  they  are  peculiarly  indicated ;  because  they  have  no  specml 
influence  on  the  brain,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  as  alcohol  and 
some  other  cerebral  stimulants,  to  affect  that  organ  injarionat^i 
when  reaction  takes  place. 

They  are,  in  general,  contraindicated  by  gastric  indaRimaU< 
because  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  inflamed 
and  acting  upon  it  with  their  whole  stimulant  power. 

A  great  number  of  medicinal  substances  have  the  property 
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stimulating  the  circalation.  Not  to  mention  the  nervous  and  cere- 
bral stimulants,  which,  in  aocordanoe  with  their  yery  definition, 
have  this  power,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
there  are  many  others  distributed  among  the  various  classes.  But 
all  of  these  have  other  properties  which  serve  to  place  them  else- 
where,  and  for  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  medicines;  and, 
though  their  action  upon  the  heart  and  arteries  may  sometimes  be 
incidentally  useftil,  they  are  seldom  or  never  employed  with  an 
exclusive  view  to  this  effect  The  aromatics  approach  nearest  in 
their  properties  to  this  class;  but  they  are  much  more  powerful  as 
local  than  as  general  stimulants;  and  their  application,  as  internal 
remedies,  is  almost  restricted  to  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Mustard,  copaiba,  guaiac,  mezereon,  cantharides,  savine,  and  many 
others,  more  or  less  excite  the  circulation ;  but  each  one  of  them 
belongs  to  some  other  class,  as  the  emetics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
emmenagogues,  or  alteratives;  and  they  are  almost  never  given 
as  arterial  stimulants  simply. 

The  medicines  strictly  belonging  to  this  class  are  very  few,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  still  further  limited;  for  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  I  attach  to  it,  has,  in  addition  to  its  influence  over  the  heart 
and  arteries,  an  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  which  would 
almost  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  nervous  stimulants. 


I.  CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

CAPSICUM.  U.S^  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Syn.  Red  Pe|^r. 

Origin.  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Oapsiciim  annuum^  an 
annual  plant  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  inhabiting  intertropical 
America,  and  supposed  also  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  abundantly 
in  the  United  States.  Other  sp>eGies  contribute  to  the  Cayenne  pep- 
per of  commerce.  The  fruit  as  grown  in  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
from  which  the  medicine  derived  its  common  name,  is  said  to  be 
the  product  of  Capsicum  fmtesceiis^  and  perhaps  also  of  C,  haccotmn. 
Much  of  the  powdered  Cayenne  pepper  used  in  this  country  is 
brought  from  the  W.  Indies.  Under  the  name  of  Listeria  pejyj^er, 
considerable  quantities  of  a  small  fruit,  about  an  incli  in  length,  are 
imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  probably  identical  with 
that  known  in  England  as  Guinea  pep^xr,  which  Dr.  Pereira  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  product  of  C.  frutescens. 
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Properties.  This  fruit  is  a  light  shining  berry,  of  various  i 
and  shape,  and  usually  of  a  red  or  orange-red  colour.  The  variety 
most  employed  io  medicine  ia  of  a  conical  form,  about  as  long  a$ 
the  linger,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  curved  towards  thg 
smaller  end.  When  cut  open,  it  is  seen  to  have  two  or  three  ocU^ 
containing  flat  whitish  seeds,  and  a  very  loose  medulla.  When 
dried,  it  shrinks,  becomes  wrinkled,  and  assumes  a  darker  colour. 

As  employed  in  medicine,  capsicum  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  bright-red  when  fresh,  but  gradually  fades,  and  in  tims 
loses  almost  all  its  colour.  That  imported  is  usually  lighter  co- 
loured than  our  own,  being  brownish-yellow  rather  than  red.  U 
has  a  slight,  peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish, 
extremely  pungent,  burning,  almost  fiery  taste,  remaining  long  upoo 
the  tongue.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  but  more  freely  and 
largely  to  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  The  virtues  of  capsicum  probably  residQ  in  k 
peculiar  resinoid  principle  called  capsinin,  which  is  obtained  by  »ob- 
mitting  the  alcoholic  extract  to  the  action  of  ether,  and  allowing 
the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate.  As  thus  procured,  however,  it 
is  not  pure;  and  the  active  principle  cannot  be  said  to  have  boca 
entirely  isolated.  Capsicin  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  oil  or 
soft  resin,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish -brown  colour,  of  an  almost  io- 
supportably  hot  and  pungent  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
freely  so  in  aleohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  doea  not, 
like  the  volatile  oils,  rise  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water;  bat, 
when  strongly  heated,  it  gives  forth  fumes  which  are  excessively 
pungent  to  the  nostrils. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Cayenne  pepper  produces  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  stomach,  diffuses  a  general  glow  over  the  system,  and 
somewhat  escites  the  pulse.  Tn  ordinary  doses,  it  has  no  obserr* 
able  effect  whatever  on  the  brain,  or  general  nervous  system.  lo- 
cally it  is  powerfully  stimulating,  more  so  pro  portion  ably  than  ia 
its  operation  upon  the  circulation,  and  in  this  respect  approachos 
the  aromatics.  On  the  skin  it  acts  as  a  rubefacient.  When  takea 
into  the  stomach  in  excessive  doses,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
gastrointestinal  inflammation,  with  violent  burning  pain,  vomiting 
and  purging;  and  is  said  to  have  caused  vertigo  and  a  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation, but  on  insufficient  authority.  Any  cerebral  symptoms  it 
produces  are  probably  secondary  and  sympathetic.  Used  too 
largely  and  too  long  as  a  condiment,  it  may  give  rise  to  chronic  irri- 
tation or  secondary  debility  of  stomach,  and  by  an  over -stimulation 
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f  the  blood-making  functions,  may  favour  the  development  of 
;out. 

Therapeutic  Application,  The  medicine  may  be  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  arterial  stimulants,  though  less  excitant  to 
he  circulation  than  others  of  the  class.  It  has  been  employed  as 
I  safe  stimulant  in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious  fever,  and  occasion- 
illy,  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  stimulants,  in  low  typhoid  fevers,  when 
;he  stomach  has  been  torpid,  and  the  patient  troubled  with  flatu- 
lence. In  the  low  and  malignant  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  it  has  been 
much  and  advantageously  employed ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  best  stimulants  in  that  aftection.  I  have  myself  given 
it  frequently,  and  been  satisfied  of  its  beneficial  effects.  It  is  used 
both  internally,  and  as  a  gargle.  In  the  latter  mode  of  application, 
I  know  nothing  better  adapted  to  that  condition  of  the  fauces,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  has  assumed  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
has  begun  to  slough,  or  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  doing  so. 
But  it  has  also  seemed  to  mc  useful  in  almost  all  varieties  of  the 
sore-throat  of  scarlatina,  in  which,  so  far  from  irritating,  it  oflen 
soothes;  at  least  patients  have  frequently  assured  me  that,  though 
it  burned  their  mouth  in  its  passage,  it  had  quite  a  contrary  eflect 
upon  the  fisiuces,  which  it  greatly  relieved. 

In  the  early  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  there  is  sometimes  great  back- 
wardness in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  A  few  purplish  points 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  vain  struggle 
of  the  system  to  throw  out  the  irritation  upon  the  surface.  Along 
with  this  condition  there  may  be  coma,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  with 
an  appearance  of  general  prostration.  In  such  cases,  Cayenne 
pepper  may  be  freely  used,  both  internally,  in  connexion  with 
other  stimulants,  and  outwardly  as  a  rubefacient. 

It  has  been  used,  as  a  pervading  stimulant  of  the  capillaries,  in 
old  cases  of  palsy;  and  has  recently  been  recommended  highly  in 
uterine  hemorrhage,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  repeated 
every  ten  minutes  until  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  (Brock,  Asisoc.Mcd, 
Joum,^  June,  185J:,  p.  582.) 

As  a  local  stimulant,  it  has  been  much  employed  in  atonic  states 
of  the  stomach,  usually  in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  to  the 
action  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  render  that  organ  more  sensible. 
The  same  influence  is  also  extended  to  the  bowels.  It  lias  been 
thought  to  be  specially  useful,  in  this  way,  in  drunkards,  whose 
stomachs  have  lost  their  excitability  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink.     It  has  been  given,  with  this  object,  along  with  sulphate  of 
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ARTERIAL   STIMULANTS. 

These  arc  diffusible  stimulants  operating  especially  on  the  cir- 
culatory function,  with  little  comparative  influence  an  the  nervous 
system.  They  have  sometimes  been  called  Tncitants  or  Simple  Stimu- 
hmts  ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  name  here  given  best  ex- 
presses their  peculiar  character.     Of  course,  they  in  some  degree 
affect  the  nervous  system;    for  one  great  general  function  can 
scarcely  be  considerably  excited  without  more  or  less  involving  the 
others ;  but  their  primary  and  prominent  action  is  upon  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

The  obvious  effects  produced  by  the  arterial  stimulants,  as  a 
class,  are  a  sensation  of  warmth  or  heat  in  the  stomach,  increased 
frequency  and  force  of  pulse,  and  augmented  temperature  of  the 
surface.  They,  in  general,  also  act  as  powerful  irritants  to  the 
skin  when  directly  applied  to  it,  and  indeed  to  any  sensitive  part 
with  which  they  may  come  into  contact.  Each  one,  however,  has 
characteristic  properties,  distinct  from  that  of  simple  diffusible 
stimulation. 

They  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  calling  for  stimulation,  when 
the  actions  of  the  heart  are  depressed,  and  are  frequently  em- 
ployed both  externally  and  internally,  with  the  same  object.  They 
arc  specially  applicable,  and  preferably  to  the  other  classes  of  dif- 
fusible stimulants,  in  those  cases  enumerated  in  the  general  obser- 
vations made  upon  diffusible  stimulation,  in  which  reaction  mast 
follow  the  state  of  prostration.  In  the  collapse  attendant  vp^ 
severe  injuries^  and  that  tchich  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  jVj^^^^ 
diseases,  they  are  peculiarly  indicated ;  because  they  have  no  special 
influence  on  the  brain,  and  are  not  likely,  therefore,  as  alcohol  and 
some  other  cerebral  stimulants,  to  affect  that  organ  injuriouslyj 
when  reaction  takes  place. 

They  are,  in  general,  contraindicated  by  gastric  inflammation, 
because  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  inflamed  p*^ 
and  acting  upon  it  with  their  whole  stimulant  power. 

A  great  number  of  medicinal  substances  have  the  property  of 
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Btimulating  the  circulation.  Not  to  mention  the  nervous  and  cere- 
bral stimulants,  which,  in  accordance  with  their  very  definition, 
have  this  power,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
there  are  many  others  distributed  among  the  various  classes.  But 
all  of  these  have  other  properties  which  serve  to  place  them  else- 
where, and  for  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  medicines;  and, 
though  their  action  upon  the  heart  and  arteries  may  sometimes  be 
incidentally  useful,  they  are  seldom  or  never  employed  with  an 
exclusive  view  to  this  effect.  The  aromatics  approach  nearest  in 
their  properties  to  this  class;  but  they  are  much  more  powerful  as 
local  than  as  general  stimulants;  and  their  application,  as  internal 
remedies,  is  almost  restricted  to  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Mustard,  copaiba,  guaiac,  mezereon,  cantharides,  savine,  and  many 
others,  more  or  less  excite  the  circulation ;  but  each  one  of  them 
belongs  to  some  other  class,  as  the  emetics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
emmenagogues,  or  alteratives;  and  they  are  almost  never  given 
as  arterial  stimulants  simply. 

The  medicines  strictly  belonging  to  this  class  are  very  few,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  still  further  limited;  for  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  I  attach  to  it,  has,  in  addition  to  its  influence  over  the  heart 
and  arteries,  an  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  which  would 
almost  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  nervous  stimulants. 


I.  CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

CAPSICUM.  U.S,,  Land.,  Ed,,  Dub. 

Sifn,  Red  Pepper, 

Origin.  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsicum  anmtnm,  an 
annual  plant  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  inhabiting  intertropical 
America,  and  supposed  also  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  the  East 
ladies.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  abundantly 
in  the  United  States.  Other  species  contribute  to  the  Cayenne  pep- 
per of  commerce.  The  fruit  as  grown  in  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
from  which  the  medicine  derived  its  common  name,  is  said  to  be 
the  product  of  Capsicum  fnifesceus,  and  perhaps  also  of  C  haccatnm. 
Much  of  the  powdered  Cayenne  pepper  used  in  this  country  is 
brought  from  the  W.  Indies.  Under  the  name  of  Liberia  pepper, 
considerable  quantities  of  a  small  fruit,  about  an  inch  in  length,  are 
imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  probably  identical  with 
that  known  in  England  as  Guinea  pepper,  which  Dr.  Pereira  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  product  of  C.  frutescens. 
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Properties.  This  fruit  is  a  light  shining  berry,  of  various  size 
and  shape,  and  usually  of  a  red  or  orange- red  colour.  The  variety 
most  employed  in  medicine  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  as  long  as 
the  finger,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  curved  towards  the 
Smaller  end.  When  cut  open,  it  is  seen  to  have  two  or  three  cells, 
containing  flat  whitish  seeds,  and  a  very  loose  medulla.  When 
dried,  it  shrinks,  becomes  wrinkled,  and  assumes  a  darker  colour. 

As  employed  in  medicine,  capsicum  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  bright-red  when  fresh,  but  gradually  fades,  and  in  time 
loses  almost  all  its  colour.  That  imported  is  usually  lighter  co- 
loured than  our  own,  being  brownish-yellow  rather  than  red.  It 
has  a  slight,  peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish, 
extremely  pungent,  burning,  almost  fiery  taste,  remaining  long  upon 
the  tongue.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  but  more  freely  and 
largely  to  alcohol. 

Active  Principle.    The  virtues  of  capsicum  probably  reside  in  a 
peculiar  resinoid  principle  called  capsiciuj  which  is  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting the  alcoholic  extract  to  the  action  of  ether,  and  allowing 
the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate.    As  thus  procured,  however,  it 
is  not  pure;  and  the  active  principle  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
entirely  isolated.    Capsicin  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  oil  or 
soft  resin,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  of  an  almost  in- 
supportably  hot  and  pungent  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
freely  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.      It  does  not, 
like  the  volatile  oils,  rise  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water;  but, 
when  strongly  heated,  it  gives  forth  fumes  which  are  excessively 
pungent  to  the  nostrils. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Cayenne  pepper  produces  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  stomach,  diffuses  a  general  glow  over  the  system,  and 
somewhat  excites  the  pulse.  In  ordinary  doses,  it  has  no  observ- 
able effect  whatever  on  the  brain,  or  general  nervous  system.  Lo- 
cally it  is  powerfully  stimulating,  more  so  proportionably  than  in 
its  operation  upon  the  circulation,  and  in  this  respect  approaches 
the  aromatics.  On  the  skin  it  acts  as  a  rubefacient.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  excessive  doses,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  with  violent  burning  pain,  vomiting, 
and  purging;  and  is  said  to  have  caused  vertigo  and  a  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation, but  on  insufficient  authority.  Any  cerebral  symptonis  it 
produces  are  probably  secondary  and  sympathetic.  Used  too 
largely  and  too  long  as  a  condiment,  it  may  give  rise  to  chronic  irri- 
tation or  secondary  debility  of  stomach,  and  by  an  over-stimulation 
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II.   OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^.  U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  As  used  in  this  country,  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
jxclusively  from  our  common  or  white  turpentine,  by  distillation. 

Properties.  It  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong,  peculiar 
Ddour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish,  and  very  characteristic  taste. 
This  odour  and  taste  have  been  assumed  as  a  standard  of  compari- 
son; and,  when  similar  properties  are  observed  in  other  bodies, 
they  are  said  to  bo  terebinthinate.  The  oil  is  lighter  than  water, 
volatilizable,  highly  inflammable,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
scarcely  soluble,  when  quite  pure,  in  cold  officinal  alcohol,  and 
readily  dissolved  by  ether.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  becomes  yellowish  and  thicker,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  resinous  matter,  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  oil. 
In  time,  it  is  in  this  way  rendered  very  impure.  But,  as  the  resin 
formed  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  oil  may  be  purified  by  agi- 
tation with  that  fluid,  which  dissolves  the  impurity,  and  leaves  the 
oil  fit  for  use.  When  quite  pure,  it  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  exclusively;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  it  almost  always 
contains  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  first  effect  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
when  given  to  a  healthy  person  in  moderate  doses,  is  usually  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  by  a  glow  over  the 
system,  and,  after  a  short  time,  by  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
There  is  also  generally  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  which  has  a 
violet  odour;  and,  after  the  oil  has  been  taken  for  some  time,  a  tere- 
binthinate smell  is  perceptible  in  the  breath,  and  the  exhalations 
from  the  skin.  The  oil  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  diaphoretic.  This 
effect  I  have  not  noticed  as  a  common  event;  though,  in  certain 
conditions  of  low  fever  in  which  it  is  given,  I  have  often  observed 
a  soft  and  natural  state  of  the  skin  following  a  dry  and  hot  con- 
dition; but  this  change  I  have  ascribed  rather  to  the  effect  of  the 
medicine  in  relieving  the  disease,  and  removing  a  source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  surface,  than  to  its  direct  action  on  the  perspiratory 
function.  The  kidneys  and  urinary  passages  are  the  parts  in  which 
the  operation  of  the  oil,  after  entering  the  circulation,  is  most  ob- 
vious. Though,  as  stated  above,  the  urinary  secretion  is  usually 
increased  under  the  stimulation  of  the  medicine,  yet,  after  some 
days,  irritation  is  often  produced,  amounting  even  to  strangury,  and 
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quinia  in  intermittents,  with  the  simple  bitters  in  dyspepsia,  and 
with  the  cathartics  in  flatulence  and  constipation.  It  has  also  been 
specially  recommended  in  the  dyspepsia  of  gouty  persons,  and  in 
convalescence  from  delirium  tremens.  Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  tea- 
spoonful,  at  the  very  commencement  of  sea-sickness,  it  is  said  some- 
times to  set  aside  that  affection. 

Topically,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  gargle  at  the  commence- 
ment of  ordinary  angina,  as  a  direct  application  in  relaxation  and 
elongation  of  the  uvula,  and  externally  as  an  active  rubefacient. 

Administratwn.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains, 
to  be  repeated,  in  acute  cases,  every  hour  or  two,  in  chronic  cases, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.    The  powder  may  also  be  used  locally  as 
a  cataplasm,  or  as  an  application  to  the  fauces.    In  young  childreo, 
who  cannot  gargle,  I  have  found  much  advantage,  when  the  use  of 
capsicum  in  this  way  was  indicated,  as  in  the  gangrenous  condition 
of  the  fauces  in  scarlet  fever  or  malignant  sore  throat,  from  mij^ing 
the  powder  with  water  into  a  sort  of  semifluid  paste,  and  diffusing 
this  over  the  fauces,  several  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camers-hair 
brush,  or  some  similar  implement.     Should  the  child  swallow  a 
portion,  it  will  be  all  the  better.    In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  elongated  uvula. 

The  medicine  is  sometimes  used  also  in  the  form  of  infnsm 
(Infusum  Capsici,  U,  S.),  which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  eight  fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  fluidounce.  In  the  same  form,  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  gargle;  but,  for  ordinary  cases  of  sore  tliroat,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  from  four  to  eight  parts  of  water.  ■ 

The  formula  for  the  infusion  of  Dr.  Stephens,  which  has  been  j 
much  used  in  scarlet  fever,  both  internally  and  as  a  gargle,  directs 
that  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon salt,  should  be  macerated  for  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  liquid  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  boiling-hot  water  and  vinegar.  This  is  f 
to  be  strained,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  half 
hour. 

The  officinal  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  Capsici,  U.S.)  may  be  used  in- 
ternally in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  as  a  gargle,  mixed 
with  water  or  rose-water  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  fluidounce  to 
eight  fluidounces;  and  externally,  hot  and  undiluted,  as  a  rubefa- 
cient. It  may  also  be  applied  of  full  strength,  by  means  of  • 
camel's-hair  pencil,  to  the  relaxed  uvula. 
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II.   OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^.  U.S.,  Land,,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  As  used  in  this  country,  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
ixclusively  from  our  common  or  white  turpentine,  by  distillation. 

Properties.  It  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong,  peculiar 
Ddour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish,  and  very  characteristic  taste. 
This  odour  and  taste  have  been  assumed  as  a  standard  of  compari- 
son; and,  when  similar  properties  are  observed  in  other  bodies, 
they  are  said  to  be  tcrebinthinate.  The  oil  is  lighter  than  water, 
volatilizable,  highly  inflammable,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
scarcely  soluble,  when  quite  pure,  in  cold  officinal  alcohol,  and 
readily  dissolved  by  ether.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  becomes  yellowish  and  thicker,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  resinous  matter,  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  oil. 
In  time,  it  is  in  this  way  rendered  very  impure.  But,  as  the  resin 
formed  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  oil  may  be  purified  by  agi- 
tation with  that  fluid,  which  dissolves  the  impurity,  and  leaves  the 
oil  fit  for  use.  When  quite  pure,  it  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  exclusively ;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  it  almost  always 
contains  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  first  effect  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
when  given  to  a  healthy  person  in  moderate  doses,  is  usually  a  feel- 
ing of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  by  a  glow  over  the 
system,  and,  after  a  short  time,  by  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
There  is  also  generally  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  which  has  a 
violet  odour;  and,  after  the  oil  has  been  taken  for  some  time,  a  tcre- 
binthinate smell  is  perceptible  in  the  breath,  and  the  exhalations 
from  the  skin.  The  oil  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  diaphoretic.  This 
eftect  I  have  not  noticed  as  a  common  event;  though,  in  certain 
conditions  of  low  fever  in  which  it  is  given,  I  have  often  observed 
a  soft  and  natural  state  of  the  skin  following  a  dry  and  hot  con- 
dition; but  this  change  I  have  ascribed  rather  to  the  eftect  of  the 
medicine  in  relieving  the  disease,  and  removing  a  source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  surface,  than  to  its  direct  action  on  the  perspiratory 
function.  The  kidneys  and  urinary  passages  are  the  parts  in  which 
the  operation  of  the  oil,  after  entering  the  circulation,  is  most  ob- 
vious. Though,  as  stated  above,  the  urinary  secretion  is  usually 
increased  under  the  stimulation  of  the  medicine,  yet,  after  some 
days,  irritation  is  often  produced,  amounting  even  to  strangury,  and 
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attended  occasionally  with  bloody  urioe;  and  the  eccpetion  is  now 
diminished,  instead  of  being  augmented.  Wilb  these  phenomena, 
ihere  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  evidence  of  special  action  on  the 
brain  or  nervous  system  generally. 

From  larger  quantities,  if  within  the  limits  of  two  fluidncfana^ 
no  other  observable  effects  ordinarily  result  than  perhaps  some  in- 
crease of  the  phenomena  mentioned,  and  a  disposition  to  disturb 
tlie  bowels,  which  is  sometimes  also  evinced  even  by  the  oomnum 
medicinal  doses. 

If  the  quantity  be  increased  beyond  half  a  fluidounce,  op  to  on«^ 
two,  or  three  fluidounces,  a  greater  degree  of  general  excitemenl  ii 
produced,  in  which  the  brain  now  participates;  feelings  of  fuloefl 
of  the  head,  and  slight  vertigo,  being  experienced,  and  sometime^ 
it  is  said,  drowsiness,  or  a  confusion  of  mind  bordering  upon  in- 
toxication. A  condition  resembling  trance  is  said  to  have  bees 
experienced  in  one  instance.  In  the  doses  mentioned,  the  oil  not 
unfrequently  occasions  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting;  and  in  a 
short  time,  usually  within  an  hour  or  two,  purges  actively;  after 
which  the  cerebral  symptoms  subside.  These  symptoms  are  pro. 
bably  the  result  of  a  symimthetic  impression  upon  the  brain,  ex- 
tended from  the  irritated  stomach,  as  may  be  inferred  from  (bat 
quick  occurrence,  and  their  rapid  disappearance  upon  the  diachargo 
of  the  oil  by  the  bowels.  Another  evidence,  to  the  same  eS^  ifl 
that  the  large  doses  of  the  oil  are  less  apt  to  produce  irritation  of 
the  urinary  passages  than  the  smaller  dosos  frequently  repeated; 
showing  that  an  equal  amount  of  absorption  has  not  taken  placa. 
The  severer  head  symptoms  are  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  medi- 
cine does  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  operate  on  the  bowels.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  lungs  are  highly 
lerebiothinate,  and  the  urine  has  the  violet  odour  strongly. 

Like  most  other  stimulants,  the  oil  sometimes  appears  to  act  ai 
an  emmenagogue. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  poisonous;  as  not  less  than  fear 
fluidounces  are  asserted  to  have  been  taken  without  serious  conae- 
quences.  Oq  the  lower  animals,  however,  it  would  soem  to  act 
deleteriously ;  for  two  drachms,  given  to  a  dog,  are  said  to  have 
proved  fatal  in  three  minutes,  with  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  great 
prostration.   (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  1193.) 

The  oil  is  undoubtedly  absorbed.  Tiedemann  and  Gmeltn  d* 
tected  it  in  the  chyle  of  animals  to  whom  it  had  been  given.  Th* 
odour  of  the  urine,  and  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin, 
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r  themselves  sufficient  prooF.  It  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system 
hen  inhaled  in  the  form  6f  vapour.  I  have  had  under  my  care  a 
oung  man,  attacked  with  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  from  being 
onfined  on  board  of  a  vessel  loaded  with  turpentine,  during  a 
oyage  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York ;  and  he  informed  me 
hat  another  of  the  crew  was  affected  in  the  same  manner. 

When  applied  to  the  skin,  the  oil  acts  usually  as  a  powerful 
ubefacient 

Therapeutic  Appucation.  From  the  variety  and  importance  of 
ts  therapeutic  effects,  oil  of  turpentine  deserves  to  rank  among 
he  most  valuable  medicines.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  effects, 
.he  anthelmintic,  namely,  the  rubefacient,  and  those  exerted  on  the 
jrinary  organs,  it  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  In  this  place,  it  is 
:o  be  treated  of  mainly  as  a  stimulant,  either  generally  to  the  sys- 
tem, or  locally  to  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Cold  Stage  of  Fevers.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any 
direct  effect  on  the  brain,  at  least  in  ordinary  stimulant  doses,  the  oil 
may  be  given  in  all  instances  of  depression  or  collapse,  occurring 
in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases,  when  internal  stimulation  is 
required.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  I  have  known  it  to  be  very 
useful;  and  it  may  be  given  with  great  freedom. 

Low  Fevers  generally.  It  has  also  been  considerably  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  low  states  of  fever,  especially  when  the  existence  of 
disorder  of  the  brain  may  be  supposed  to  contraindicate  the  alco- 
holic liquors,  and  other  cerebral  stimulants.  In  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  it  has  long  been  employed  with  this  view;  and  I  found  it 
in  use  upon  entering  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  But  it  was  given  only  as  a  stimulant,  and,  though  very 
successful  in  some  instances,  appeared  in  others  to  display  little 
remedial  power.  I  claim  to  have  discovered  the  principle  upon 
which  its  special  success  in  these  cases  depended,  or  at  least  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  it  proved  successful;  so  that  its 
employment  may  now  be  regulated  with  considerable  confidence 
of  gaining  the  results  aimed  at.  As  a  mere  stimulant,  it  may  bo 
employed  in  most  instances  of  low  fever,  but  must  take  rank  with 
others  of  the  class,  and  indeed  below  several  of  them.  In  regard 
to  the  special  object  which  I  now  have  in  view,  it  can  be  replaced, 
so  far  as  I  know,  with  eqaal  benefit,  by  no  other  medicine. 

The  advanced  stage  of  the  fever  named  specifically  typhoid  fever^  but 
for  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  the  name  of  enteric  ftiver^ 
affords  the  condition  here  referred  to.     I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
VOL.  I.— 36 
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if  I  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  this  discovery;  as  I 
shall  thus  be  able  to  produce  a  stronger  impression  on  the  reader 
than  by  a  mere  abstract  statement  of  results.    In  the  year  1823, 1 
had  under  my  care  a  case  of  fever  of  the  kind  then  known  as 
nervous  fever,  or  slow  remittent,  or  typhus  mitior,  by  which  titles 
it  was  variably  and  somewhat  indefinitely  called,  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  which,  violent  peritoneal  inflammation  came  on,  ending 
speedily  in  death.     On  examination,  I  found  a  number  of  ulcerated 
surfaces  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum,  in  one  of  which, 
near  the  caecum,  a  large  perforation  existed,  through  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  had  passed  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.    In  this  case  there  had  been  tympanitic  abdomen,  and  the 
tongue,  after  having  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  fur  in  the  centre, 
leaving  a  smooth  moist  red  surface^  had  suddenly  ceased  to  advance 
in  the  cleaning  process,  and  become  quite  dry  before  the  occurrenoe 
of  the  perforation.    Not  long  previously  to  this,  I  had  witnessed  a 
fatal  case  in  the  practice  of  a  friend,  which,  an;er  an  abortive  attempt 
to  clear  the  tongue  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  similar  dryneM 
afterwards,  had  become  aggravated,  and  ended  fatally.     ComparJDg 
these  cases,  I  was  induced  to  think  that  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  tongue  referred  to,  with  the  tympanitic  abdomen,  might  be  the 
result  of  the  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  and  that,  if  I  could  find  a 
medicine  which  would  correct  this  ulcerative  condition,  I  might 
possibly  in  future  save  my  patients  under  similar  oircumsftanoes. 
Not  long  afterwards  another  case  presented  itself,  having  the  same 
distinctive  characters.    Terebinthinate  remedies  having  been  foand 
useful  in  ulcerative  affections  of  the  bowels,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  oil  of  turpentine  might  possibly  answer  my  purpose  in  this 
instance.    I  gave  it  accordingly.    In  twenty-four  boors,  the  tongue 
showed  a  disposition  again  to  become  moist,  a  little  white  fhr  begin 
to  appear  on  the  part  before  denuded,  there  was  an  amelioration  of 
the  other  symptoms,  and  from  that  time  the  march  towards  health 
was  uninterrupted  under  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy,  though 
I  had  in  the  beginning  almost  despaired  of  my  patient    Other 
cases  occurred  afterwards,  of  the  same  character,  and  with  the 
same  results;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  though  I  hafe 
seen  great  numbers  in  my  private  practice,  in  consultation,  and  ia 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  I  have  lost  only  two,,  presenting  the 
phenomena  mentioned.     Of  these  two,  one  exhibited,  on  examina- 
tion afler  death,  such  an  amount  of  disease  in  the  ileum  as  to  have 
rendered  a  fatal  issue  unavoidable;  and  in  the  other,  a  small  nicer-    * 
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;ed  openiDg  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  offset  of  the  bowel, 
r  cul-de  sac,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  into  which  as  it 
'as  filled  with  mucos,  the  oil  had  been  unable  to  penetrate,  so  as 
>  come  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ulcer;  while  several 
irge  ulcerated  patches  in  the  ileum  were  rapidly  cicatrizing,  show- 
ag  the  probably  beneficial  influence  of  the  remedy  on  them.    A 
»rief  account  of  the  use  of  the  oil  in  this  condition  of  febrile  dis- 
use, and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  was  published  in  the 
!7orth  American  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal  for  April,  1826  {page 
572).    When  the  admirable  work  of  Louis  on  typhoid  fever  ap- 
)eared,  I  at  once  recognized,  in  his  description,  the  disease  which 
lad  exhibited  the  phenomena  above  mentioned.    The  ulcerative 
condition,  referred  to,  I  had  previously  considered  as  liable  to  occur 
in  any  protracted  fever.    I  now  learned  that  it  was  the  characteristic 
lesion  of  a  special  disease.    My  therapeutic  views,  therefore,  were 
immediately  transferred  to  the  typhoid  fever,  which  Louis  had  ena- 
bled us  accurately  to  diagnosticate,  and,  having  tried  the  remedy  in 
this  affection,  found  my  best  hopes  fulfilled.    Ever  since  that  time, 
I  have  been  in  the  habit,  in  my  lectures  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  strenuously  recommending  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the 
treatment  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  and  have  done  the  same  in  my 
work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  always  restricting  its  use  to  the 
period  of  probable  softening  and  ulceration  in  the  diseased  glandular 
patches,  and  expressing  my  belief  that  it  was  no  specific  in  that  dis- 
ease, but  might  be  confidently  relied  on  as  having  a  favourable  in- 
fluence over  this  peculiar  morbid  affection  of  the  bowel,  and  vastly 
diminishing  the  danger  from  that  source.  Abundant  testimony  has 
been  given  to  me,  by  practitioners  from  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
of  very  favourable  changes  having  taken  place  in  the  mortality  of 
the  disease,  after  they  had  adopted  the  practice  here  recommended. 
It  will  be  best,  probably,  after  this  brief  history,  that  I  should  state 
distinctly,  the  condition  under  which,  in  enteric  fever,  the  oil  may 
be  beneficially  employed,  and  the  principles  upon  which  I  believe 
it  to  act 

Enteric  9r  Typltoid  Fever.  Though  the  oil  may  be  of  some  use  as 
a  mere  stimulant  in  this  disease,  it  is,  in  that  respect,  of  but  compa- 
ratively little  value,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  to  the  exclusion  of 
wine  whey,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nutritious  aliment,  in  low 
conditions  of  the  fever.  But  the  oil  will  accomplish  what  these 
cannot.  It  acts  most  happily  in  stimulating  the  diseased  patches  of 
Peyer's  glands,  and  the  isolated  glands  of  the  same  kind,  whereby  the 
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soflened  and  disorganized  matter  ia  more  readily  throwa  oO,  lod  U 
ulcerated  surfaces  disposed  to  heal,  when  ihej  might  otherwueb 
uDiible  to  do  80.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  at  the  p 
during  which  the  discharge  of  the  softened  matter  is  goiog  od,  tvi 
ulcers  are  forming,  or  in  existence.  This  ia  usually,  I  believe,  aba«| 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  second  week-  Before  ihij 
time  I  count  upon  no  material  sorvico  from  the  oil.  It  is  now  tl 
the  tongue  becomes  dry;  and  the  occurrence  of  this  dry  ataU  nf  d 
longiie  in  a  decided  degree,  is  the  signal  for  commencing  with  l 
use  of  the  remedy.  I  give  it  usually  in  doses  of  ten  drop«eT« 
two  hours,  but  somelimes  increase  to  fifteen  or  twenty  < 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four,  or  at  the  furthest  of  forty-eight  bourn 
there  may  very  generally  be  seen  a  return  of  niotsturv  u-Uk  { 
white  fur  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  at  the  sides,  for  its  wbol 
length,  leaving  the  surfaco'  in  the  middle  Btill  dry  and  ofiM 
cracked.  With  this  amendment,  there  is  olWn  also  a  diminulioa 
of  the  tympanites,  a  cooler  and  moi&ter  skin,  and  a  less  freqotiM 
pulae.  The  same  change  goes  on  till  the  whole  tongue  beConMS 
moist,  and  covered  usually  with  a  whitish  fur,  which  then  grsdtnUj 
disappears,  commencing  from  the  tips  and  edges.  Sometimes,  even 
when  there  has  been  no  dryness  of  the  tongue  in  the  case,  I  haw 
found  the  oil  to  act  favourably  in  ameliorating  the  symptoroa;  a&d 
frequently,  when  the  disease  has  appeared  to  linger  in  its  adranoed 
stages,  and,  though  not  severe,  to  show  a  perverse  dispositioa  to 
hang  on  to  the  patient,  I  have  seen  it  almost  immediately  enter  into 
convalescence  under  the  use  of  the  remedy.  Again,  when  tlie  case 
is  marked  in  its  progress  by  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  by  flakes  or 
in  patehes,  leaving  a  red  and  smooth  surface,  as  if  deprived  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  epithelium  and  papillie,  and  when  the  surfaoa  of 
the  tongue,  whether  completely  or  only  partially  cleared,  iostead  of 
remaining  moist,  as  it  does  in  favourable  cases,  becomes  very  dry, 
with  an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms,  I  take  it  for  grantod 
that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  unfavourable  change  in  tba 
intestinal  ulceration,  indicating  the  use  of  the  oil.  It  is  precisely 
under  these  circumstances  that,  previously  to  my  original  use  of 
the  oil,  I  hatl  seen  a  majority  of  the  cases  that  carae  under  my 
notice  prove  fatal;  and,  since  the  use  of  it,  only  two.  I  do  aol 
claim  for  the  oil  any  specific  power  over  typhoid  fever.  It  will  not 
prevent  death  from  intercurrent  pneumonia,  or  meningitis,  or  varioui 
other  sources  of  mischief;  but  I  do  think,  as  the  result,  too,  of  greu 
experience  in  the  disease,  that  so  far  as  the  mere  affection  of  the 
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ntestinal  glands  and  its  direct  consequences  are  concerned,  it  will 
(rastlj  diminish  the  chances  of  a  fatal  issue.  The  reason  why,  in 
the  special  condition  of  the  tongue  last  described,  the  favourable 
effects  of  the  remedy  may  be  almost  certainly  calculated  on,  is  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cleaning  process,  the  proper  idiopathic 
disease  has  about  run  its  course,  and  would  almost  certainly  end 
well,  but  for  an  unfavourable  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ulcer- 
ated surfaces;  and  whatever,  therefore,  will  favour  the  healing  of 
these,  will  in  all  probability  secure  a  favourable  termination.  I 
have  been  more  particular  in  this  account  of  the  use  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  enteric  fever,  because  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  remedy  myself,  and  wish  to  prevail  on  others  to  use 
it  by  showing  the  grounds  of  this  confidence,  and  pointing  out  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which,  according  to  my  experience,  it 
should  be  employed. 

Scarlet  Fever.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  this  complaint,  a  trouble- 
some diarrhoea  not  unfrequently  supervenes,  which  is  sometimes,  I 
believe,  sustained  by  ulcers  in  the  small  intestines.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  this  condition  to  be  attended  by  a  dry  tongue,  as  in 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  pre- 
scribed the  oil  of  turpentine  with  apparent  benefit. 

Df/sentery  and  Diarrhoea.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  these  com- 
plaints, whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  tongue  exhibits  a  smooth 
surface,  as  if  deprived  of  its  papillary  structure,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  perfectly  dry,  I  always  unhesitatingly  employ  the  oil 
of  turpentine,  believing  that  this  aridity  indicates  a  deficiency  of 
the  vital  forces,  which  calls  for  the  stimulating  property  of  the 
oil,  while  the  probable  existence  of  ulcers  in  the  bowels  requires 
its  alterative  action.  In  chronic  dysentery,  particularly,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  happiest  changes  effected  by  the  remedy,  under 
the  precise  circumstances  mentioned,  and  would  strongly  urge 
upon  the  reader  a  trial  of  it.  One  instance  occurs  to  me,  in 
which  the  patient  had  been  very  long  ill,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition  compatible  with  life.  No  one  who  saw  the  case 
had  any  hope  of  a  cure.  But  the  same  favourable  change  took 
place,  under  the  use  of  the  oil,  as  in  the  analogous  condition  in 
enteric  fever,  and  the  patient  recovered.  I  seldom  fail,  in  such 
cases,  in  restoring  moisture,  and  an  otherwise  favourable  condi- 
tion to  the  tongue,  even  though  the  disease  may  prove  ultimately 
fatal.  The  oil  should  be  combined  with  a  little  laudanum  in 
these  cases. 
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Chronic  Bronchitis,    Tbis  afTection,  when  altcnded  with  oopiooi 
expectoration,  is  said  to  have  been  advaDtageonal;  treated  with  tj 
oil;  as  have  other  excessive  raucous  discharges. 

Affections  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowth.  In  gouty  spasm  of  dm 
stomnchj  flatulent  colic,  excessive  jlatulence  witlwut  spasm,  and  ■ 
lympanitte  slate  of  the  abdornen,  the  oil  is  ofYeu  beneficial  throogh' 
its  direct  stimulant  influence.  In  tympanites,  given  both  b;  Uhl 
mouth,  and  in  ^he  form  of  enema,  il  is  one  of  the  moat  rflectud 
remedies.  It  may  be  employed  also  in  hieeough,  and  hu  I 
recommended,  in  combination  with  ether,  as  one  of  the  best  reiae' 
dies  in  biliary  caleuU.  But  experience  has  not  proved  ila  t 
ciency  in  the  latter  afiection;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  in  what; 
way  it  could  prove  serviceable,  unless  possibly  someliniea  by  t» 
laxing  the  spasm  attending  the  passage  of  these  calculi  throDgj^ 
the  ducts. 

The  external  use  of  the  oil  will  be  treated  of  under  the  mho* 
facients;  its  employment  in  aQ'ections  of  the  urinary  passages  nniis 
that  of  diuretics;  and  its  application  as  a  vermifuge,  nader  t 
anthelmintics. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  oil  for  the  purposes  of  ag 
ral  stimulant  is  from  five  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  every  h 
hour,  or  two  hours,  in  acute  cases,  and  three  or  four  timei 
chronic.    But  the  dose  may  be  much  increased  if  thought  a 
Should  it  occasion  strangury  or  bloody  urine,  it  should  1 
pended.     It  may  be  administerc<l  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  the  fi 
of  emulsion,  made  by  suspending  it  in  water  by  means  of  g 
arable  and  loaf  sugar;  each  tablespoouful  of  the  emulsion  contain 
ing  a  dose  of  the  oil.   Laudanum  may  often  be  usefully  added,  eilhf 
when  the  oil  is  disposed  to  purge,  or  when  there  is  an  iadicatiou  E 
the  checking  of  diarrhcea  at  the  time  of  its  administration. 

Of  iXs  use  in  the  form  of  enema,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  1 
head  of  the  cathartic 

It  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  bath,  for  its  constitu- 
tional impression,  by  Dr.  T.  Smith  of  Cheltenham,  England,  who 
employe  in  each  bath  from  five  to  ten  fluidounces  of  the  oil,  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two  pounds  of  carbonate  of » 

Its  external  use  in  the  form  of  a  vapour  bath  in  ohronic  i 
matism  has  already  been  noticed. 

Skoda  recommends  the  iuhalalion  of  ila  vapour  in  gangrene  c 
the  lungf 
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which  oanoot  be  brought  to  bear  with  considerable  force  im- 
mediately upon  the  molecules  of  the  tissue  afifected.  I  have  no 
faith  whatever  in  the  diaphoretic  action  of  the  oil,  to  which  some 
have  been  disposed  to  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  its  efficiency  in 
rheumatism.  The  medicine  has  not  only  been  used  internally,  but 
has  also  been  applied  in  the  form  of  a  bath  of  the  vapour,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  140°  Fahr.  to  160°,  which  is  said  to  be  well  borne. 
In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  diaphoretic  effect  of  the  heat 
may  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  oil.  {Arch.  Gen.,  4e  s^r.,  xxviii.  80.) 

Nervous  Diseases,  Cures  are  stated  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
oil  of  turpentine  in  neuralgia^  chorea^  epilepsy^  and  tetanus;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  largely  employed,  it  may  sometimes  cure  these  affec- 
tions, when  purely  functional,  by  its  strong  influence  upon  the 
capillaries,  and  its  revulsive  action  towards  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
but  I  cannot  recommend  it  on  the  ground  of  my  own  experience. 

Hemorrhages.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  among  our  best  haBmostatics. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  operates  in  the  hemorrhages  by  an 
astringent  property.  Bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  it 
has  this  property  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary,  its 
tendency  is  to  expand  the  capillaries  of  the  part  with  which  it.  is 
brought  into  contact.  But  we  do  not  know  the  precise  condition 
of  the  minute  vessels  in  hemorrhage ;  and  it  may  well  be,  that  the 
stimulant  and  alterative  influence  of  the  oil  upon  them  may  check 
the  hemorrhagic  tendency  without  diminishing  their  volume.  The 
conditions  which  I  have  considered  as  prerequisite  to  the  use  of 
the  oil,  are  the  want  of  general  febrile  excitement,  and  of  active 
eongestion  in  the  part  affected.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  tried  in  any  of  the  hemorrhages;  but  that  in  which,  according 
to  my  owfi  observation,  it  has  proved  most  efficient,  is  the  haBmop- 
tysis  of  consumptive  patients,  or  of  persons  supposed  to  be  con- 
sumptively inclined.  In  this  affection  it  has  proved  in  my  hands 
more  effectual  than  any  other  remedy,  or  combination  of  remedies. 
I  was  first  induced  to  employ  it,  from  having  noticed  its  great 
efficiency  in  a  medical  student  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  who 
had  employed  it  in  his  own  case,  in  a  very  severe  attack.  This 
student  is  now  Dr.  James  L.  Pierce  of  Philadelphia.  Since  that 
lime  I  have  used  it  very  successfully,  and  sometimes  when  all  other 
remedies  had  been  without  effect.  Should  evidences  of  active  con- 
gestion be  present,  they  should  be  removed  by  cups  or  leeches 
before  the  use  of  the  oil ;  at  least  this  is  the  method  which  I  have 
generally  followed. 
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Chronic  Bronchitis.  This  affection,  when  attended  with  copious 
expectoration,  is  said  to  have  been  advantageously  treated  with  the 
oil;  as  have  other  excessive  raucous  discharges. 

Affections  of  the  Stomach   and  Bowels,     In  gouty  spasm  of  tJie 
stomach)  flatulent  colic,   excessive  flatulence  witliout  spasm^   and  a 
tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen,  the  oil  is  often  beneficial  through 
its  direct  stimulant  influence.     In  tympanites,  given  both  by  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  enema,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
remedies.     It  may  be  employed  also  in  hiccough,  and  has  been 
recommended,  in  combination  with  ether,  as  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies in  biliary  calculi.     But   experience  has  not  proved  its  effi- 
ciency in  the  latter  affection;   and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what 
way  it  could  prove  serviceable,  unless  possibly  sometimes  by  re- 
laxing the  spasm  attending  the  passage  of  these  calculi  through 
the  ducts. 

The  external  use  of  the  oil  will  be  treated  of  under  the  rube- 
facients ;  its  employment  in  aflections  of  the  urinary  passages  under 
that  of  diuretics;  and  its  application  as  a  vermifuge,  under  the 
anthelmititics. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  oil  for  the  purposes  of  a  gene- 
ral stimulant  is  from  five  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  every  half  hour, 
hour,  or  two  hours,  in  acute  cases,  and  three  or  four  times  a  day  in 
chronic.  But  the  dose  may  be  much  increased  if  thought  advisable. 
Should  it  occasion  strangury  or  bloody  urine,  it  should  be  sus- 
pended. It  may  be  administered  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  the  form 
of  emulsion,  made  by  suspending  it  in  water  by  means  of  guffl 
arabic  and  loaf  sugar;  each  tablespoonful  of  the  emulsion  conUio* 
ing  a  dose  of  the  oil.  Laudanum  may  often  be  usefully  added,  either 
when  the  oil  is  disposed  to  purge,  or  when  there  is  an  indication  for 
the  checking  of  diarrhoea  at  the  time  of  its  administration. 

Of  its  use  in  the  form  of  enema,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  the  cathartics. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  bath,  for  its  constitu- 
tional impression,  by  Dr.  T.  Smith  of  Cheltenham,  England,  who 
employs  in  each  bath  from  five  to  ten  fluidounces  of  the  oil,  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Its  external  use  in  the  form  of  a  vapour  bath  in  chronic  rbeu- 
matism  has  already  been  noticed. 

Skoda  recommends  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour  in  gangrene  of 
the  lungs. 
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>f  the  mild  vegetable  acids,  as  the  aoetio  in  the  form  of  vinegar, 
;he  citric  in  that  of  lemon  or  lime-juice,  or  the  tartaric. 

Therapeutic  Application,  In  an  impure  form  this  salt  has  long 
been  used  in  medicine,  under  the  names  of  sal  volatile^  salt  of  hafts- 
horn,  &c.  It  may  ofken  be  very  usefully  employed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  energy  and,  at  the  same  time,  brevity  of  its  stimu- 
lant action,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  those  cases  of  sudden 
depression  or  collapse^  which,  if  the  patient  survive,  must  be  followed 
by  febrile  reaction,  if  not  acute  inflammation.  The  want  of  any 
special  influence  on  the  brain  adapts  it  peculiarly  to  those  in  which 
the  reaction  will  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  inflammation  or 
great  vascular  excitement  of  that  organ.  Instances  of  the  kind 
are  not  unfrequently  presented  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases, 
the  collapse  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  the  prostration  of  any 
sudden  shock.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  an  admiral:]ft  ad- 
juvant of  the  hot  bath. 

In  all  fevers,  assuming  in  their  progress  a  low  form,  requiring  sti- 
mulation, this  is  one  of  the  flrst  of  the  diffusible  stimulants  which 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  In  typhus  and  enteric  fevers,  in  the  various 
exantfiemala  assuming  a  typhoid  condition,  especially  sdtirlatina, 
smallpox^  and  maligfuint  erysipelas,  and  even  in  the  phlegmasia  when 
attended  with  the  same  state  of  system,  it  may  often  be  used  very 
advantageously,  associated  with  other  stimulants,  especially  with 
wine-whey,  and  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  Its  tendency 
to  produce  softness  or  moisture  of  the  skin  adds  to  its  usefulness; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  breath  and  exhalations  from  the  patients 
have  a  sour  smell,  as  they  are  apt  to  have  in  low  fevers,  its  pro- 
perty of  neutralizing  acid,  may  be  considered  a  peculiar  recom- 
mendation. 

In  the  malignant  pustule,  carbuncle,  ghinders,  meta!static  abscess,  and 
all  cases  of  purulent  infection  of  the  hlood,2Lni{  other  aflections  of  a  similar 
kind,  accompanied  with  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system,  it  may 
be  used,  conjointly  with  other  stimulants,  with  hope  of  benefit. 

There  are  few  conditions  in  which  it  acts  more  happily  than  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  different  pectoral  inflammations,  when  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  with  a  tendency  to  prostration  calls  for 
the  use  of  stimulants.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  pneumonia  under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
great  oppression  of  breathing,  the  cool  skin,  the  feeble  pulse,  and 
the  sweats  at  night,  have  indicated  the  probable  approach  if  not 
occurrence  of  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  absolute  necea- 


lime-water  and  magnesia;  by  alam  and  corrosive  snltlimotv; 
the  soluble  salts  or  lime,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  excepting  lb«  U 
of  iron  and  potassa  and  the  analogous  ferruginoua  cotnpouQ<ls;  i 
bj  most  salts  with  excesa  of  acid,  as  the  bitartrate  aod  btsulphi 
of  potaBsa. 

Effects  on  the  System,  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  irritant  in  M 
local  action,  and  an  energetic  stimulant  to  the  system.  Takeo  i 
tcrnally  it  occasions  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  increase*  the  fi 
quency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  produces  a  general  glow  thro 
the  system.  Though  sometimes  causing  a  senHation  of  fultu 
the  head,  it  has  no  conspicuous  inQuence  over  the  special  oci 
functions;  and  there  are  few  substances  so  actively  stimalaot  t 
the  circulation,  with  so  little  obvious  effect  on  the  brain.  Il  I 
pears  to  excite  more  or  less  the  general  organic  nervous  syt 
and  might  even  rank  with  the  nervous  stimulants;  but  its  1 
ence  on  the  circulatory  system  is  so  much  more  decided,  and  B 
best  therapeutic  uses  so  closely  dependent  on  this  action,  that] 
have  concluded  to  rank  it  in  the  present  class,  with  this  expUj 
tion  as  a  caution  to  the  learner.  As  a  diffusible  stimulant,  it  f 
remarkably  characterized  by  the  brevity  of  its  action. 

With  its  general  stimulant  influence  on  the  circulation  snd  0 
ganic  nervous  system,  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  secreliot 
It  often  produces  more  or  less  diaphoresis,  sometimes  operates  t 
diuretic,  and  appears  to  act  on  the  pulmonary  organs,  if  not  a 
expectorant,  certainly  as  a  special  stimulant  of  the  respinto 
function. 

In  over-doses  it  irritates  the  stomach,  and,  if  not  discharged  1 
vomiting,  which  generally  happens  when  it  is  given  very  largsln 
may  produce  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membraH 
with  severe  burning  pain.     It  is  probably  only  in  this  way  ihatll 
is  capable  of  acting  as  an  acute  poison  in  the  human  subject ;  1 
Huxham  relates  a  case  in  which  its  long-continued  use  was  t 
lowed  by  a  cachectic  state  of  system  and  depraved  state  of  t 
blood,  as  indicated  by  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  inte 
tines,  pustular  eruptions  on  the  surface,  dropping  out  of  the  teetfe,  ' 
and  a  general  wasting  of  the  body,  with  hectic  symptoms.     Thft 
patient  ultimately  died  from  the  eftecLs  of  the  poison.     These  pro- 
bably depended  mainly  upon  a  constantly  sustained  excess  of  alka- 
linity of  the  blood.    Two  drachms  and  a  half  given  to  a  dog  were 
found  by  Orfila  to  produce  gastric  inflammation  with  tetanic 'apasm^ 
The  obvious  antidote,  should  an  over-dose  be  taken,  would  be  oH 
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3f  the  mild  vegetable  acids,  as  the  acetic  in  the  form  of  vinegar, 
the  citric  in  that  of  lemon  or  lime-juice,  or  the  tartaric. 

Therapeutic  Application,  In  an  impure  form  this  salt  has  long 
been  used  in  medicine,  under  the  names  of  sal  volatile^  salt  of  harts- 
horrij  &c.  It  may  often  be  very  usefully  employed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  energy  and,  at  the  same  time,  brevity  of  its  stimu* 
lant  action,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  those  cases  of  sudden 
depression  or  collapse,  which,  if  the  patient  survive,  must  be  followed 
by  febrile  reaction,  if  not  acute  inflammation.  The  want  of  any 
special  influence  on  the  brain  adapts  it  peculiarly  to  those  in  which 
the  reaction  will  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  inflammation  or 
great  vascular  excitement  of  that  organ.  Instances  of  the  kind 
are  not  unfrequently  presented  in  the  cold  stage  of  febrile  diseases, 
the  collapse  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  the  prostration  of  any 
sudden  shock.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  an  admiral^  ad- 
juvant of  the  hot  bath. 

In  all  fevers^  assuming  in  their  progress  a  low  form,  requiring  sti- 
mulation, this  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  diffusible  stimulants  which 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  In  typhus  and  enteric  fevers^  in  the  various 
exanthemata  assuming  a  typhoid  condition,  especially  stArlatina, 
smallpox,  and  malignant  erysipelas,  and  even  in  the  phlegmasies  when 
attended  with  the  same  state  of  system,  it  may  oflon  be  used  very 
advantageously,  associated  with  other  stimulants,  especially  with 
wine-whey,  and  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  Its  tendency 
to  produce  softness  or  moisture  of  the  skin  adds  to  its  usefulness; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  breath  and  exhalations  from  the  patients 
have  a  sour  smell,  as  they  are  apt  to  have  in  low  fevers,  its  pro- 
perty of  neutralizing  acid,  may  be  considered  a  peculiar  recom- 
mendation. 

In  the  vialignant  pustule,  carbuncle,  glanders,  metaHstatic  abscess,  and 
all  cases  of  purulent  infection  oftheblood,SLnd  other  affections  of  asimilar 
kind,  accompanied  with  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system,  it  may 
be  used,  conjointly  with  other  stimulants,  with  hope  of  benefit. 

There  are  few  conditions  in  which  it  acts  more  happily  than  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  different  pectoral  inflammations,  when  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  with  a  tendency  to  prostration  calls  for 
the  use  of  stimulants.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  pneumonia  under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
great  oppression  of  breathing,  the  cool  skin,  the  feeble  pulse,  and 
the  sweats  at  night,  have  indicated  the  probable  approach  if  not 
occurrence  of  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  absolute  necea- 
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sity  of  supporting  treatment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  loo  far  to 
say  that  I  have  repeatedly,  in  this  condition,  known  it  to  be  the 
main  agent  of  safety  to  the  patient.  It  probably  operates,  under 
such  circumstances,  not  only  by  a  general  stimulation  of  the  circu- 
latory and  nervous  systems,  but  also  by  a  special  excitation  of  the 
ultimate  tissue  of  the  lungs,  concerned  in  the  respiratory  function. 
In  a  somewhat  less  degree,  it  often  proves  serviceable  in  protracted 
acute  bronchilisj  with  a  suppurative  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  chronic  bronchitis  also,  and  in  phthisis^  when  the  lungs 
are  loaded  with  pus,  and  too  feeble  to  discharge  it  effectually,  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  yields  much  relief  T)y  stimulating  the  ex- 
pulsive power. 

It  has  been  recommended  both  in  chronic  and  acute  rheumatism. 
There  is  a  condition  of  the  latter  aflfection  in  which  it  may  be  very 
appropriately  employed.     This  condition  consists  in  an  asthenic 
state  of  system,  probably  dependent  on  impoverished  blood,  ia 
which,  though  there  may  be  considerable  inflammation,  it  is  apt  to 
be  movable,  changing  its  seat  from  place  to  place,  and  a  good  deal 
of  nervous  irritation  mingles  with  it,  along  with  a  frequent  bat 
feeble  pulse,  a  tendency  to  paleness,  and,  perhaps,  coolness  of  the 
surface,  and  sweats  during  sleep.     This  is  altogether  different  from 
the  typhoid  state  of  system,  with  depraved  blood,  and  yields  more 
happily  and  speedily  to  a  well  directed  stimulation.    Perhaps  the 
use  of  the  medicine  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  its  alkalinity,  which 
is  indicated  sometimes  in  these  cases  by  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
system.     In  chronic  rheumatism  the  medicine  is  usually  given  in 
connexion  with  guaiacum,  in  the  form  of  the  ammoniated  tinctore 
of  that  gum  resin ;  and  probably  acts  by  stimulating,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  ultimate  stractnreof 
the  inflamed  tissue  into  a  new  action,  which  may  supersede  the  old. 

The  medicine  has  been  recommended  in  scrofula;  but  it  exercises 
no  special  influence  over  the  diathesis,  and  only  proves  beneficial 
sometimes  in  states  of  depression  attendant  on  this  disease,  as  in  a 
similar  state  in  any  other. 

As  an  antispasmodic  in  the  nervous  affections  it  has  received  high 
commendation.  Hysteria  and  epilepsy  are  the  particular  complaints 
in  which  it  has  been  most  praised.  In  the  former  afiection  it  will 
no  doubt  often  prove  beneficial,  partly,  in  all  probability,  by  » 
direct  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  but  much  more,  I  beliete, 
by  obviating  the  flatulence,  spasmodic  pains,  and  other  disordered 
sensations  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  which  so  often  attend  and 
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jgrarate  the  disorder.  la  epilepsy^  when  entirely  fanctional,  it 
lay  sometimes  prove  beneficial.  Dr.  Pereira  thought  he  bad  de- 
ived  mach  advantage  from  it  both  in  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  given 
1  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  continued 
teadily  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Dr.  Barlow  recommends  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  diabetes^  in  con- 
unction  with  a  diet  of  animal  food  and  the  cruciferae,  exercise,  the 
varm  bath,  and  opiates ;  but  experience  has  not  proved  it  to  pos- 
less  any  special  influence  over  that  complaint.  {Brii.  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  Oct  1841.) 

Cazenave  has  found  it  useful  in  scaly  affections  of  the  skin;  bul  a 
much  more  effectual  remedy,  in  these  affections,  is  arsenic  in  some 
one  of  its  medicinal  forms;  and  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  postpone 
the  cure  by  using  substitutes  which  exercise  a  comparatively  feeble, 
and  at  best  uncertain  influence  over  the  disease. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  much  commended  for  the  pos- 
session of  certain  antidotal  virtues.  In  the  depressed  state  of  system 
resulting  from  sedative  poisons,  such  as  tobacco,  digitalis,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  it  is  obviously  indicated  as  a  rapid  and  active  stimulant; 
but,  in  regard  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
special  powers  as  an  antidote.  Whether  it  can  be  of  any  service 
chemically  by  neutralizing  the  poison,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt ; 
but  it  should  at  least  be  employed  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agents,  if  not  the  most  efficient,  in  counteracting  its  effects. 

Either  in  this  form,  or  that  of  solution  or  spirit  of  ammonia,  the 
volatile  alkali  has  obtained  great  credit,  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites 
of  poisonous  animals.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  ap- 
plied locally  and  taken  internally,  it  has  been  supposed  to  prevent 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents.  But  as  these  bites 
oden  produce  no  fatal  effects  if  left  alone,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  credit  which  the  supposed  antidote 
may  really  merit.  The  reputation  of  the  meilicino  was  mainly 
based  on  the  apparent  success  of  the  eau  de  luce,  a  liquid  contain- 
ing ammonia  as  its  chief  ingredient,  which  was  given  by  Bernard 
de  Jussieu  to  a  servant  bitten  by  a  viper.  But  Fontana  proved 
that  the  bite  of  the  viper  rarely  causes  death,  and  that  its  effects 
are  in  no  degree  diminished  by  the  use  of  ammonia;  and  the  same 
observation  was  extended  to  the  bites  of  venomous  insects.  Trous- 
seau and  Pidoux  state  that  they  have  never  seen  the  external  or 
internal  use  of  ammonia  modify,  in  the  least  degree,  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  {Traite  de  TherajK, 
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4e  ed.,  i.  336.)    I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
remedy  in  any  serious  case  of  the  kind. 

Another  antidotal  application  of  ammonia  has  been  to  the  relief 
of  the  intoancaiing  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Over  absolute  drunk- 
enness it  has  no  control  whatever;  but  in  slight  disorder  from  this 
cause,  either  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  alkali  itself  in 
aqueous  or  spirituous  solution,  occasionally  gives  relief. 

The  local  effects  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  often  advantageous.  In  excess  of  acid  with  a  languid 
stale  of  the  stomach,  such  as  not  unfrequently  exists  in  dyspepsia,  in 
sick  heailache  with  the  same  complication,  and  in  the  spasmodic  pain 
or  other  uneasiness  ofyZcf/uferjce  and  atonic  gout,  it  maybe  prescribed 
alone,  or  in  connexion  with  tonics  and  purgatives;  but  the  aromatic 
spirit  is  usually  preferred,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the  car- 
bonate in  its  ordinary  form. 

The  main  contraindication  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
in  cases  which  may  seem  to  call  for  it,  is  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach. 

Administration,  The  dose  of  the  medicine  is  from  two  or  three 
to  twenty  grains,  repeated  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours. 
From  five  to  ten  grains  every  hour  or  two  is  the  ordinary  dose  in 
low  fevers.  Thirty  grains  or  more  will  generally  vomit.  The 
medicine  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution;  but  the  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter form ;  because,  should  the  pill  come  in  contact  with  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  it  would  be  more  apt  to  excite  irritation.  But  the  acri- 
mony of  the  salt  should  be  covered  by  mixing  it,  in  solution,  with 
gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar,  and  the  taste  corrected  by  using  one  of 
the  aromatic  waters  as  the  vehicle. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  broken  into  minute  fragments,  and 
mingled  with  the  volatile  oil  of  bergamot,  lavender,  or  other  aro- 
matic, is  put  into  small  bottles,  and  used  as  smelling  salts.  The 
ammoniacal  odour,  which  is  rendered  agreeable  by  that  of  the  vola- 
tile oils,  is  pungent  and  exciting;  and  the  preparation  is  freqaentlj 
used  by  delicate  persons  to  obviate  unpleasant  nervousness,  and  to 
relieve /am^nes^.  Indeed,  the  application  of  ammoniacal  vaponr 
to  the  nostrils  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  milder  methoda  of 
preventing  or  remedying  syncope.  For  this  pnrpose,  either  the  car* 
bonate  may  be  used,  or  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  ammonia^ 
to  be  mentioned  directly.  They  are  simply  held  to  the  nostrils,  to 
^faat  the  patient,  if  still  breathing,  may  inhale  the  vapour  with  the 
if;  and  even  without  inhalation,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  enter 
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the  nostrils  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gaseous  bodies;  but 
caution  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  patient  is  insensible,  that 
the  vapour  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  nor  too  copiously  ap- 
plied; as  there  is  risk  of  producing  severe  inflammation  of  the  nos- 
trils, of  the  larynx,  and  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  when  it  is 
carried  into  the  lungs  with  the  inhaled  air. 

The  salt  is  sometimes  used  externally,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  as  a 
mild  rubefacient  liniment.  This  may  be  made,  as  described  by  the 
London  College,  by  mixing  a  fluidounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  salt  with  three  fluidounces  of  olive  oil.  An  imperfect  soap  is 
formed;  but  the  union  of  the  carbonate  with  the  oil  is  less  perfect 
than  when  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  used,  and  the  preparation 
consequently  less  elegant  than  the  officinal  liniment  of  ammonia. 

There  are  several  other  ammoniacal  preparations  which  are  more 
or  less  used  internally  for  their  stimulant  effects. 

L  SOLUnOH  OF  AMHOHIA.— Liquor  Ammoni.£.  U.S^  Lond^ 
Dub. — Ammonia  Aqua.  JSd. —  Water  of  Ammonia. 

This  is  water  impregnated  with  gaseous  ammonia.    As  it  is  much 
more  used  as  an  external  irritant  than  as  a  stimulant  internally,  it  will 
be  more  particularly  treated  of  among  the  rubefacients.    Its  effects 
upon  the  system  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  carbonate 
above  described,  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes;  but,  as 
it  would  be  more  likely,  if  given  in  excess,  to  irritate  or  inflame 
the  stomach,  the  salt  is  generally  preferred.    As  a  stimulant  anta- 
cid, it  is  sometimes  used  in  heartburn,  and  in  sick  Jieadache  depend- 
e&t  on  acidity  of  stomach ;  and  it  has  had  considerable  reputation 
^  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  serpents,  being  applied  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  bite,  as  well  as  taken  internally.    There  is  some  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  its  efficiency ;  and,  though  it  may  be  employed, 
it  should  never  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  more  efficient  mea- 
sures.    When  taken  by  accident  undiluted,  or  insufficiently  diluted, 
it  produces  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Xxioiith,  fauces,  and  stomach,  and  may  even  vesicate  or  act  cor- 
itnively.    The  antidotes  are  the  vegetable  acids.    Much  more  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  applying  this  to  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  revive 
fainting  persons,  or  to  rouse  from  positive  syncope,  than  the  car- 
bonate, in  consequence  of  the  causticity  of  the  vapour.    Several  in- 
nances  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  are  on  record 
ttom  this  cause,  some  of  which  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  instances, 
tlte  vapour  of  the  ammonia  was  inhaled  as  an  antidote  to  hydro- 
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4e  ed.,  i.  836.)    I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
remedy  in  any  serious  case  of  the  kind. 

Another  antidotal  application  of  ammonia  has  been  to  the  relief 
of  the  intoxicating  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Over  absolute  drunk- 
enness it  has  no  control  whatever;  but  in  slight  disorder  from  this 
cause,  either  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  alkali  itself  in 
aqueous  or  spirituous  solution,  occasionally  gives  relief. 

The  local  effects  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  often  advantageous.  In  excess  of  add  with  a  languid 
state  of  the  stomachy  such  as  not  unfrequently  exists  in  dyspepsia,  in 
sick  headojche  with  the  same  complication,  and  in  the  spasmodic  pain 
or  other  uneasiness  of  y^cf^ufewce  and  atonic  gont^ii  maybe  prescribed 
alone,  or  in  connexion  with  tonics  and  purgatives;  but  the  aromatic 
spirit  is  usually  preferred,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the  car- 
bonate in  its  ordinary  form. 

The  main  contraindication  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
in  cases  which  may  seem  to  call  for  it,  is  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  the  medicine  is  from  two  or  three 
to  twenty  grains,  repeated  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours. 
From  five  to  ten  grains  every  hour  or  two  is  the  ordinary  dose  in 
low  fevers.  Thirty  grains  or  more  will  generally  vomii  The 
medicine  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution;  but  the  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter form ;  because,  should  the  pill  come  in  contact  with  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  it  would  be  more  apt  to  excite  irritation.  But  the  acri- 
mony of  the  salt  should  be  covered  by  mixing  it,  in  solution,  with 
gum  arabic  and  loaf  sugar,  and  the  taste  corrected  by  using  one  of 
the  aromatic  waters  as  the  vehicle. 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  broken  into  minute  fragments,  and 
mingled  with  the  volatile  oil  of  bergamot,  lavender,  or  other  aro- 
matic, is  put  into  small  bottles,  and  used  as  smelling  salts.  The 
ammoniacal  odour,  which  is  rendered  agreeable  by  that  of  the  Yola- 
tile  oils,  is  pungent  and  exciting;  and  the  preparation  is  freqaentlj 
used  by  delicate  persons  to  obviate  unpleasant  nervousness,  and  to 
relieve /am^nes^.  Indeed,  the  application  of  ammoniacal  vaponr 
to  the  nostrils  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  milder  methods  of 
preventing  or  remedying  syncope.  For  this  purpose,  either  the  car- 
bonate  may  be  used,  or  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  ammonia^ 
to  be  mentioned  directly.  They  are  simply  held  to  the  nostrils,  so 
that  the  patient,  if  still  breathing,  may  inhale  the  vapour  with  the 
lir;  and  even  without  inhalation,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  enter 
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the  nostrils  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gaseous  bodies;  but 
caution  is  necessary,  especially  when  the  patient  is  insensible,  that 
the  vapour  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  nor  too  copiously  ap- 
plied; as  there  is  risk  of  producing  severe  inflammation  of  the  nos- 
trils, of  the  larynx,  and  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  when  it  is 
carried  into  the  lungs  with  the  inhaled  air. 

The  salt  is  sometimes  used  externally,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  as  a 
mild  rubefacient  liniment.  This  may  be  made,  as  described  by  the 
London  College,  by  mixing  a  fluidounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  salt  with  three  fluidounces  of  olive  oil.  An  imperfect  soap  is 
formed;  but  the  union  of  the  carbonate  with  the  oil  is  less  perfect 
than  when  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  used,  and  the  preparation 
consequently  less  elegant  than  the  officinal  liniment  of  ammonia. 

There  are  several  other  ammoniacal  preparations  which  are  more 
or  less  used  internally  for  their  stimulant  effects. 

L  SOLUnOH  OF  AMHOHIA.— Liquor  Ammoni.£.  U.S^  Lond^ 
Dub. — Ammonia  Aqua.  JSd. —  Water  of  Ammonia. 

This  is  water  impregnated  with  gaseous  ammonia.    As  it  is  much 
more  used  as  an  external  irritant  than  as  a  stimulant  internally,  it  will 
l)e  more  particularly  treated  of  among  the  rubefacients.    Its  efiects 
apoQ  the  system  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  carbonate 
above  described,  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes;  but,  as 
it  would  be  more  likely,  if  given  in  excess,  to  irritate  or  inflame 
the  stomach,  the  salt  is  generally  preferred.    As  a  stimulant  anta- 
cid, it  is  sometimes  used  in  heartburn^  and  in  sick  lueadache  depend- 
ent on  acidity  of  stomach;  and  it  has  had  considerable  reputation 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poiaon  of  serpents^  being  applied  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  bite,  as  well  as  taken  internally.    There  is  some  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  its  efficiency ;  and,  though  it  may  be  employed, 
it  should  never  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  more  efficient  mea- 
sures.    When  taken  by  accident  undiluted,  or  insufficiently  diluted, 
it  produces  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tiaoiith,  fauces,  and  stomach,  and  may  even  vesicate  or  act  cor- 
itMively.    The  antidotes  are  the  vegetable  acids.    Much  more  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  applying  this  to  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  revive 
fainting  persons,  or  to  rouse  from  positive  syncope,  than  the  car- 
lx>naie,  in  consequence  of  the  causticity  of  the  vapour.    Several  in- 
Qtances  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  are  on  record 
f]x>m  this  cause,  some  of  which  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  instances, 
tlie  vapour  of  the  ammonia  was  inhaled  as  an  antidote  to  hydro- 
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cyanic  acid.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  which  should 
be  given  in  one  or  two  fluidounces  of  water. 

2.  8PIEIT  or  AMttOiriA.  —  Spiritus  Ammoni jb.  U.  S,,  Ed. 

This  is  a  solution  of  gaseous  ammonia  in  officinal  alcohol,  and 
diflfers,  therefore,  from  the  last  mentioned  preparation  only  in  the 
menstruum.  It  has  about  the  same  proportion  of  ammonia  as  the 
watery  solution,  and  consequently  about  the  same  strength.  It 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  requires  the  same  caution. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims  in  one  or  two  fluidounces  of 
water. 

3.  ABOHATIC  SPIRIT  OF  AMMOlflA,  —  Spiritus  Ammo.vi^ 
Aromaticus.   U.  /SI,  Lond,^  Ed.^  Dub. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  preparations  diflFering  somewhat  in  nature, 
and  very  much  in  strength,  are  directed  by  the  different  Pharma- 
copoeias under  this  name.  The  following  remarks  are  applicable 
to  the  preparation  of  the  United  States  and  London  Pharmaco- 
poeias. 

The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  made  by  submitting  to  dis- 
tillation muriate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassa,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  lemon-peel  with  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  alcohol 
and  water.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  double  decom- 
position of  the  salts,  and  comes  over  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol, 
water,  and  the  volatile  oils  of  the  aromatics.  But,  as  the  process 
is  stopped  before  nearly  all  the  liquor  has  distilled  over,  mach 
of  the  water  is  left  behind.  No  ammonia  is  lost,  as  in  the  process 
for  preparing  the  officinal  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  sublimatioo. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  proper  carbonate  and  not  the  sesquicar- 
bonate  that  is  formed;  and  the  preparation  consists  of  the  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  base)  and 
the  volatile  oils  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  lemon-peel  in  strong  spirit 

It  has  an  agreeable  pungent  odour,  and  the  peculiar  taste  of 
ammonia  pleasantly  qualified  by  that  of  the  aromatic  oils.  Upon 
the  system  its  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  officinal  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  it  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  use  of  it,  however,  is  generally  confined  to  cases  in  which  its 
infiuence  as  a  stomachic  stimulant,  or  slight  excitant  of  the  nervous 
system  is  wanted.  Hence,  it  is  given  to  obviate  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach,  to  relieve  flatulenct  and 
flatulent  pains,  and  to  correct  gastric  acidity,  and  the  heartburn  and 
sick  headache,  which  frequently  attend  it.    Languor,  faintness,  and 
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the  slight  nervous  disorder  incident  to  hysteria  are  often  relieved  by 
it;  and  it  is  oecasionallj  used  to  remove  the  lighter  symptoms  of 
tntoxicaiian  caused  by  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  a  good  addition  to 
saline  cathartics  in  weak  conditions  of  the  stomach.  The  dose  of 
it  is  from  half  a  flaidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms,  in  a  wineglassful  of 
water. 

The  JSdinburgh  and  Dublin  preparations  are  made  by  simply  dis- 
solving aromatic  volatile  oils  in  the  spirit  of  ammonia,  consisting 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  alcohol.  They  are  much 
stronger  than  our  own  officinal  aromatic  spirit,  and,  from  the 
caustic  state  of  the  ammonia  in  them,  more  apt  to  irritate  even  in 
equivalent  doses.    Their  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops. 


IV.  PHOSPHORUS.  Land. 

Prqparation,  This  is  obtained  by  first  decomposing  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  contained  in  calcined  bones,  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  super-phosphate  thus  procured,  by  heating  the  latter  with 
charcoal,  which  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  escapes  as  carbonic 
icidy  while  the  phosphorus  distils  over,  and  is  received  under  water, 
where  it  hardens. 

Properties,    As  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  phosphorus  is  in  cylin- 
drical sticks,  of  a  light-yellowish  colour,  translucent,  tasteless,  of 
an  odour  like  that  of  garlic,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  of  which  a  fluidounce  dissolves  only  about  a 
grain,*  and  considerably  more  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.    In  the  absence  of  air,  it  melts,  and  is  vola- 
tilized by  heat    It  is  extremely  inflammable,  taking  fire  at  100^ 
f^ahr.,  or  with  slight  friction  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  sometimes 
%hea  held  between  the  fingers  without  friction.    Exposed  to  the 
air  at   ordinary  temperatures,  it  undergoes  a  slow  combustion, 
emitting  white  fumes,  which  shine  like  flame  in  the  dark.     Ilence, 
it  must  be  kept  under  water;  but,  even  thus  protected,  it  appears 
to  unite  with  the  absorbed  oxygen  of  the  water,  as  it  is  asserted  to 
impart  active  properties  to  the  liquid.     Phosphoric  acid  results 

*  M.  Labarraqne  supposed  that  it  might  dissolve  a  grain  and  a  half  to  the  ounce 
<DiVf.  de  Mat.  Med.,  M^rat  et  De  Lens,  v.  277) ;  and  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery, 
Almbama,  found  that  an  ounce  would  dissolve  a  grain,  or  possiblj  a  little  more. 
(3r.  Orleans  Med,  and  Svrg.  Joum.,  z.  736.) 
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from  its  rapid,  pbospborous  acid  from  its  slower  combostio 
the  latter  it  no  doubt  owea  its  alliaceous  smell. 

Effect  on.  (he  System.     PhosphoruB  is  generally  admitted  to  I 
irritant  to  tlie  stomach,  and  powerfully  stimulaut  to  th«  i 
especially  to  the  circulation.     It  is  said  also  to  stimulate  the  I 
ous  centres,  strongly  to  excite  the  sexual  appetite,  and  to  pro 
the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.     la  iH 
stimulant  action  it  is  highly  diffusible,  operating  promptly  voA  fa 
for  a  short  time,  so  that  to  sustain  its  effects,  the  dose  mast  \ 
frequently  repeated. 

When  given  in  moderate  medicinal  doses,  it  is  said  lo  « 
a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  to  increase  the  frequency  a 
fulness  of  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  skin,  to  invigorata  tba  1 
mental  functions   and   muscular  power,  to  stimulate   the   aexiiil  J 
organs  even  to  priapism  in  the  male,  and  to  act  more  or  leas  « 
getically  as  a  sudorific  and  diuretic.     It  is  asserted  that  the  u 
sometimes  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  that  a  garlic  odoarn 
be  perceived  in  the  breath. 

Given  more  largely,  it  oflen  causes  burning  pain  in  the  stomidi, 
vomiting,  purging,  and  great  epigastric   tenderness;   and,  ia  its 
highest  degree  of  action  upon  that  organ,  gives  rise  to  severe  ivj 
flammation,  and   sometimes   even   to   gangrene   and   perforatioi 
Upon  the  system  at  large  the  poisonous  action  ia  said  to  be  a 
panied,  after  great  excitement,  by  convulsions  and  insensibtlil 
before  death.    The  probability,  however,  ia  that,  in  most  fatal  c 
the  result  has  been  attributable  to  intense  inflammatioa  < 
ganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    The  qoantil 
capable  of  causing  death  is  exceedingly  variable,    Lobelsteia  I 
asserts  that  he  has  seen  poisoning  produced  in  a  mania 
five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  Hm 
substance  {Meral  el  De  Lens,  v.  281);  Dr.  Christison  mentions  i 
instance  of  fatal  result  from   one   grain  and  a  half;   while  DkJ 
Pereira  once  administered  sixteen  grains  to  Chabert,  famous  a 
fire  king,  without  any  injurious  consequeuces.    (Pereira,  Mat  MA 
3d  ed.  p.  332.) 

A  slow  poisoning  results  from  long  exposure  to  the  fama  i 
phosphorus,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 

The  operation  of  the  poison  is  said  to  be  first  experienced,  0 
sionally  at  least,  in  toothache  and  caries  of  the  teeth ;  but  ne( 
of  the  jaws  is  the  ultimate  and  characieristic  efiect.    This  Lu  b 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fumes  upon  I 
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through  the  teeth;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  acrid  sub- 
stance should  act  so  powerfully  from  without,  and  yet  exhibit  no 
effect  on  the  soft  parts ;  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  agent,  does  not  act  similarly  upon  those  exposed 
to  the  air  of  factories  impregnated  with  it.  Besides,  the  disease  of 
the  jaws  is  not  the  only  effect.  Sallowness  of  the  complexion, 
bloated  face,  a  dull  expression  of  the  eye,  and  gastric  derangement 
have  also  been  noticed ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  copious 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  produced  various  functional  derangement, 
ending  in  failure  of  the  sexual  functions,  paralysis,  and  death  in 
three  years.  {Arch,  Gin,,  Feb.  1853,  p.  219.)  The  probability  is 
that  the  fumes  of  the  phosphorus,  consisting  either  of  phosporous 
or  hypophosphorous  acid,  enter  the  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
and  act  specifically  on  the  jaws,  as  mercury  does  on  the  gums. 

The  fumes  of  phosphorus  are  said  to  be  locally  irritant  to  the 
mncous  membranes  of  the  eye  and  the  air-passages,  and  to  have 
produced  serious  inflammation  in  the  latter.  When  phosphorus  is 
burned  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  sometimes  leaves  a  peculiarly 
troublesome  and  obstinate  ulceration  behind  it,  as  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  my  own  person.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  irritant 
properties  of  the  phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  the  wound. 

Mode  of  Operation.  Phosphorus  itself,  unchanged,  is  probably 
quite  inert.  Its  entire  insolubility,  the  perfect  impunity  with 
which  it  can  be  handled,  and  its  want  of  taste  when  quite  clean, 
are  evidences  to  this  effect.  Its  whole  influence  probably  depends 
on  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  blood  after 
absorption.  In  relation  to  its  direct  influence  on  the  gastric 
mncous  membrane,  it  may  be  supposed  to  produce  its  simple  ex- 
citant effect  through  some  one  of  the  acids  resulting  from  its 
oxidation,  and,  when  it  is  taken  very  much  divided  in  solution,  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  mainly  the  phosphorous  acid  which  is  pro- 
duced, and  which  acts.  This  is  of  course  conjectural ;  for  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  effects  of  that  acid  when  given  in  substance. 
It  may  be  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the 
phosphorus  may  have  some  effect  in  producing  the  excitation  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  But,  in  relation  to  its  violent  and  poison- 
ous action  on  the  stomach,  to  the  high  inflammation,  corrosion,  and 
gangrene  which  have  sometimes  resulted,  I  am  among  those  who 
ascribe  them  to  the  active  combustion  of  the  phosphorus.  This 
takes  fire  at  100^,  and  the  heat  of  the  stomach  probably  is  equal 
to  that  degree  or  above  it.    Atmospheric  air  is  often  contained  in 
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the  organ.  These  tben  are  tlie  two  requisites  for  combustion; 
it  ia  probftble,  wbeoever  phosphoras  is  swallowed  in  the  solid  s 
anil  comes  into  contact  with  the  air,  that  it  takes  fire.  Thtu  i 
can  explain  why  it  is  that,  when  serious  accidents  have  oocurml,  k 
haa  generally  been  from  phosphorus  taken  undissolvetl.  Uenc 
too  the  great  uncertainty  in  its  poisonous  effects.  It  may  be  reftdily 
understood  that  a  grain,  or  even  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain, 
fire  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  may  produce  ( 
disorganization ;  while  sixteen  grains  may  be  swallowed  with  i 
punity,  if  shielded  from  the  air,  or  if  no  air  is  present. 

The  effects  on  the  system  are  almost  certainly  the  result  of  * 
sorption.  That  in  one  form  or  another  the  pboephorus  enlen  tl 
circulation,  is  proved  by  the  alliaceous  odour  of  the  breath,  and,  a 
has  been  asserted,  of  the  blood.  It  is  probably  in  the  state  partly  a 
phosphorous,  and  partly  of  phosphoric  add,  that  it  is  taken  op.  ' 
odour  of  the  breath  would  seem  to  indicate  the  former,  the  e 
of  phosphates  in  the  urine  the  latter.  It  is  not  impossible  ibaltl 
phosphorus  itself,  in  the  state  of  solution,  is  also  abaorbod;. 
fact  must  be  admitted,  if  it  is  true  that  the  urine  sometiinei  ~ 
phosphorescent  under  its  use. 

If  phosphorus  should  have  been  taken  in  dangerous  qoi 
it  should  be  immediately  evacuated  by  an  emetic,  with  copioaJ 
draughts  of  mucilaginous  drinks  to  envelop  the  poison,  and  ket 
it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  action  of  air  in  the  stomach;  i 
nesia  being  at  the  same  time  given  to  neutralize  any  acid  whi« 
may  have  resulted  from  its  oxidation.    Should  symptoms  of  infli 
mation  or  corrosion  remain  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  tl«(^ 
must  be  combated  by  the  ordinary  methods,  such  aa  leeches  foli 
lowed  by  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  epigastrium,  mucilaginoH 
drinks,  and  opiate  enemata;  while  one  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonat 
may  still  be  exhibited  to  neutralize  any  acid  that  might  remsiib 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  should  a  piece  of  solid  phosphonis  b 
swallowed,  the  free  use  of  carbonic  acid  water,  with  bicarbonate  a 
soda  in  solution,  might  be  useful  until  the  poison  could  be  evae 
ated.    The  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  liquid  by  the  heat  of  tl 
stomach  would  fill  its  cavity  with  a  gas,  which  not  only  does  i 
support  combustion,  but,  mingled  largely  with  atmospheric  air,  Egp« 
presses  the  supporting  power  of  it  also;  while  the  alkaline  bicar-" 
bonate  would   neutralize  any  free  acid  present,  and  still  further 
increase  the  atmosphere  of  the  acid  gas.    It  has  been  recommended 
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to  wash  the  burns  produced  by  inflamed  phosphorus  on  the  surface 
with  an  alkaline  solution,  in  order  to  remove  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  use  of  phosphorus  as  a  medicine 
takes  date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Though  now  little 
employed,  in  consequence  of  its  frequently  violent  effects,  it  has  at 
different  times  and  by  different  persons  been  used  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases;  and,  properly  guarded,  is  probably  capable  of  useful 
therapeutic  application.  Nervous  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  as  epi- 
lepsi/j  palsi/j  catalepsy,  hypochondriasis,  functional  apoplexy,  tetanus, 
periodical  headache,  venereal  exhaustion,  and  amaurosis;  intermittent 
fevers;  various  other  febrile  diseases  of  a  low  or  malignant  form;  retro- 
cedent  eruptions;  hemorrhages;  different  forms  of  gout  and  rheumatism; 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  colica  pictonum;  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea; 
sterility  and  impotence;  and  even  the  phlegmasia^,  as  typhoid  pneu- 
monia,  catarrhal  croup,  chronic  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis,  have  been 
eoamerated  by  authors  among  the  diseases  in  which  phosphorus 
has  been  employed  and  recommended. 

A  sound  discretion,  however,  would  select,  from  this  list,  the  affec- 
tions in  which  its  known  powers  might  justify  its  use.  The  collapse 
which  takes  place  in  the  early  stage  of  certain  fevers;  greB-t  prostration 
occurring  in  the  course  o{  febrile  diseases  generally;  the  alarming 
depression  sometimes  attendant  upon  the  retrocession  of  scarlatina, 
erysipelas,  &c. ;  in  short,  all  low  states  of  the  system  requiring 
prompt  and  powerful  stimulation,  and  in  which  ordinary  stimulants 
fiul;  these  afford  the  conditions  under  which  the  practitioner  would 
be  justified  in  having  recourse  to  this  energetic  remedy.  In  cases, 
too,  of  morbid  depression  of  the  generative  powers,  whether  in  the 
male  or  female,  it  would  appear  to  be  indicated,  through  one  of  the 
best  established  of  its  physiological  properties.  It  may,  moreover, 
be  tried  in  old  and  very  obstinate  rheumatic  and  paralytic  cases,  when 
no  discoverable  organic  lesion  renders  any  amelioration  altogether 
improbable. 

Administration.  With  proper  caution  in  its  use,  no  serious  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  never  be 
given  in  the  solid  or  undissolved  form,  not  even  in  a  state  of  me- 
chanical division,  however  minute.  It  should  always  be  exhibited 
in  solution ;  and,  happily,  its  different  menstrua  take  up  so  small  a 
portion  of  it,  that  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  stomach  in  an 
extremely  diluted  state,  and  the  combustion  of  its  particles,  should 
this  take  place,  could  do  little  or  no  injury.  In  the  second  piace,  it 
should  not  be  administered  when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty,  unless 
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accompanied  with  copious  nutritive  or  enveloping  material,  which 
would  secure  the  mucous  surface  against  its  concentrated  effect. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  suitable 
dose.    A  mean  between  the  extremes  would  give  one  grain  during 
the  day,  in  divided  doses,  frequently  repeated.     The  only  suitable 
preparations  are  solutions  in  ether,  chloroform,  olive  or  almond  oil, 
or  some  analogous  menstruum.    Ether  and  olive  oil  each  dissolves 
about  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce.    Objections  to  the  former  men- 
struum are  the  length  of  maceration  necessary,  which  renders  ex- 
temporaneous preparation  diflBcult,  and  the  great  liability  to  the 
loss  of  the  ether,  and  the  consequent  precipitation  of  the  phos- 
phorus, when  the  solution  is  kept.     The  solution  in  oil  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  is  made  more  speedily,  and  keeps  better.     It  is  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  it  is 
designated  as  Oleum  Phosphoratum^  or  Phosphorated  Oil,  by  putting 
twelve  grains  of  phosphorus,  minutely  divided,  into  a  fluidounce  of 
almond  oil,  melting  the  phosphorus  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and 
then  agitating  until  solution  seems  to  have  been  effected.    As  the 
oil  really  dissolves  but  four  grains,  the  undissolved  portion  should 
be  separated  by  decantation  or  filtration.    This  oil  should  be  phos- 
phorescent when  exposed  to  the  air.    The  dose  of  it  is  from  five  to 
ten  drops,  which  may  be  repeated,  in  cases  of  urgency,  every  half 
hour;  in  ordinary  cases  of  debility,  every  hour  or  two  through  the 
day.    It  should  be  given  in  an  emulsion  with  one  of  the  aromatic 
waters,  so  made  that  a  tablespoonful  should  contain  a  dose  of  the 
phosphorus.    Dr.  R.  M.  Glover  proposes  chloroform  as  a  solvent 
This  dissolves  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  phosphorus,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  the  solution  is  not  inflammable.    {London  Lancet^ 
Jan.  8,  1853,  p.  34.)    The  preparation  should  be  made  extempora- 
neously, in  consequence  of  the  great  volatility  of  chloroform.  One 
minim  of  a  saturated  solution,  mixed  with  fifteen  minims  of  ether 
and  half  a  fluidounce  of  wine,  might  be  given,  in  acute  cases,  every 
two  or  three  hours.    Dr.  Glover  also  proposes  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus in  cod-liver  oil,  containing  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  for 
use  in  scrofula.  (See  U,  S.  Dispensatory.) 
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NERVOUS   STIMULANTS. 

Syn.  Antispasmodics. 

This  class  of  medicines  is  characterized  by  the  property  of  stimu- 
lating the  nervous  system  generally,  without  specially  acting  on  the 
brain.  Most  of  them  are  also  more  or  less  stimulant  to  the  cir- 
culation, increasing  the  frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin,  and 
often  exciting  the  secretory  functions;  but  these  properties  are 
incidental,  and  not  essential  to  them  as  a  class;  and  some,  as  coffee 
and  tea,  are  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  them.  Their  peculiarity 
ia  simply  that  they  stimulate  the  nervous  centres  generally  and 
equably,  without  concentrating  their  force  upon  any  one  or  a  few 
of  these  centres;  and  the  possession  of  this  property  would  of  itself 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  any  medicine  to  a  place  inr  the  class. 

It  is  this  universality  of  their  action  that  distinguishes  them  from 
the  following  class,  or  that  of  cerebral  stimulants.    As  one  of  the 
nervous  stimulants  may  superadd  to  its  own  characteristic  property 
that  of  the  arterial  stimulants,  so  may  it  also  possess  additionally 
the  peculiar  influence  of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  only  that  its  own 
action  would' in  that  case  be  swallowed  up  or  overwhelmed  in 
this  more  powerful  influence;  and  such  really  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  some  of  the  nervous  stimulants.    Thus,  while  assafetida, 
valerian,  coffee^  tea,  &c.,  can  scarcely  be  made  to  evince,  in  any 
quantity,  or  by  any  mode  of  administration,  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  operate  on  the  cerebral   centres  beyond  others,  some  medi- 
cines, much  used  and  very  efficient  as  nervous  stimulants,  if  given 
more  freely  than  is  necessary  for  the  exertion  of  their  influence  in 
this  way,  not  only  operate  on  the  brain  specially,  but  do  so  with 
great  energy;  as  is  the  case  with  ether,  camphor,  and  opium,  which, 
in  small  doses,  produce  all  the  effects  of  the  present  class.    The 
only  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  nervous  stimulants  is,  that, 
while  both,  in  certain  doses,  stimulate  equably  the  general  nervous 
system,  the  former  cannot  be  made  to  operate  specially  on  the  brain, 
and  the  latter  can  be  made  so  to  act  by  simply  increasing  the  dose; 
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that  is,  in  small  doses  they  appear  to  operate  diffusively  and  equably, 
and  in  larger,  besides  this  general  impression,  superadd  a  special 
one  upon  the  brain,  which  quite  covers,  if  it  does  not  supersede 
the  first.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  I  shall  treat  of 
these  latter  remedies  exclusively  with  the  cerebral  stimulants;  as 
their  most  important  therapeutic  uses  would  attach  them  to  that 
class;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  point  out  their  applications  as  nervous 
stimulants,  when  they  are  considered  individually.  Ether,  camphor, 
and  opium,  therefore,  will  be  found  among  the  medicines  of  the 
next  class. 

The  medicines  here  denominated  nervous  stimulants  are  generally 
called  antispasmodics  in  therapeutic  treatises,  in  consequence  of  the 
property  of  relaxing  spasm,  which  they  certainly  possess,  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  in  a  very  high  degree.    But  spasm  depends 
on  so  many  causes,  and  is  associated,  as  an  effect,  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent pathological  conditions,  that  the  number  of  remedies  appli- 
cable to  its  relief  would  scarcely  fall  short  of  the  whole  therapeutic 
catalogue.    Dependent  often  upon  inflammation,  it  may  be  treated 
advantageously  by  all  the  means  which  prove  useful  in  the  latter 
affection;  that  is,  by  most  of  the  evacuants,  revulsives,  sedatives, 
and  alteratives';  in  other  instances,  having  its  origin  in  debility,  it 
will  yield  to  astringents,  tonics,  and  stimulants;  and,  in  a  third  set 
of  cases,  being  excited  or  sustained  by  various  diseases  in  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  functions,  it  must  be  encountered  by  measares 
calculated  to  restore  the  affected  organ  or  function  to  health.  Again, 
this  class  of  medicines  is  by  no  means  confined,  in  its  therapeutic 
agency,  to  spasmodic  diseases.    It  is  equally  effectual  in  numeroos 
other  nervous  disorders,  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  be 
made  directly.   The  nervous  stimulants  are  but  a  very  small  section 
of  the  great  host  of  antispasmodics,  while  they  are  themselves  much 
more  than  mere  antispasmodics.    The  name,  therefore,  being,  in  one 
sense,  much  too  comprehensive,  and,  in  another,  scarcely  in  a  less 
degree  too  restricted,  should  be  abandoned,  with  other  titles  of  a 
similar  therapeutic  origin,  as  the  antiphlogistics,  antiscorbutics,  anti- 
syphilitics,  &c.,  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  retain  in  any 
well-considered  pharmacological  classification.    I  have  proposed  a 
name  for  the  class  which  simply  expresses  one  of  their  most  pro- 
minent properties,  and  the  one  for  which  they  are  most  used  in 
medicine. 
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1.  Effects  an  the  System. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  most  of  these  medicines  stimu- 
late the  circulation,  and  consequently  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  surface.    Indeed,  this  effect  is  often  more  obvious  in  health 
than  their  influence  over  the  nervous  system.    The  latter  is  so 
diffusive  that  the  balance  of  the  functions  is  little  disturbed;  and, 
no  one  being  prominently  affected,  there  is  no  striking  departure 
from    their    healthy   condition.     Yet   some    influence  upon   the 
nervous  functions  may  almost  always  be  observed.    A  feeling  of 
cheerfulness,  a  gentle  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  greater  vividness 
of  the  fancy  and  energy  of  intellect,  a  disposition  and  capacity  for 
increased  muscular  action,  and  some  excitement  of  the  organic 
functions,  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  and  particularly  the  function  of  secretion,  may  gene- 
rally be  noticed.    In  great  excess,  some  of  them  produce  disor- 
dered sensations  in  the  head,  as  feelings  of  fulness,  vertigo,  and 
headache ;  but  very  rarely  do  any  of  them,  not  belonging  also  to 
cerebral   stimulants,  occasion    delirium,   intoxication,   or  stupor. 
But  in  disease  their  effects  are  very  obvious;  the  most  violent 
apparent  disorder  of  the  nervous  functions,  yielding  sometimes 
promptly  to  their  influence. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  highly  diffusible,  acting  quickly,  and 
soon  ceasing  to  act.  They  differ,  however,  much  in  this  respect; 
and  some  of  them  continue  to  operate  for  a  considerable  time. 

Most  of  them  are  either  volatile,  or  contain  a  volatile  principle, 
which  is  often  highly  odorous,  and  generally  disagreeably  so  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  though  it  is  often  rendered  tolerable  and 
even  agreeable  by  habit.  Many  persons  acquire  a  strong  relish  for 
the  smell  and  taste  of  assafetida  and  garlic. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  nervous  stimulants  pro- 
duce their  remedial  effects  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  through  the 
organ  of  smell.    I  have  never  been  of  that  opinion.    They  will 
often  operate  powerfully  when  taken  in  the  form  of  pill  so  as  to 
conceal  their  smell  and  taste,  and  not  unfrequently  will  produce 
the  most  prompt  and  powerful  effects  when  given  by  enema.    In 
some  instances  they  do  probably  act  by  an  impression  made  on 
the  nostrils,  which  is  conveyed  through  the  communicating  nerves 
to  the  nervous  centres ;  but,  in  general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  through  the  alimentary  canal  that  they  aflect  the  system.    In 
^elation  to  some  of  the  more  odorous,  as  musk,  assafetida,  and 
garlic,  the  odour  which  they  impart  to  the  exhalation  from  the 
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langs  and  skin,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  their  absorption ;  and 
the  strong  probability  is,  in  reference  to  all  of  them,  that  the 
active  principle  enters  the  circulation,  and  is  carried  with  the  blood 
to  the  parts  upon  which  it  is  to  operate.  When  their  volatile 
principle  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  it  finds  a  ready  entrance  into 
the  circulation ;  and  some  of  the  class,  when  applied  externally, 
are  absorbed  with  considerable  facility ;  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  garlic,  and  probably  with  assafetida. 

2.  Therapeutic  Application. 

The  special  application  of  this  class  of  medicines  is  to  the  relief 
of  nervous  disorder.  They  are  used  in  all  affections  of  this  kind, 
whether  the  result  of  over-excitement,  or  of  depression  of  the 
nervous  centres,  provided  only  they  are  purely  functional ;  that  is, 
unconnected  with  active  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  any  other 
organic  disease  in  those  centres.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem 
singular;  that  the  same  remedy  should  prove  useful  in  morbid 
excess  and  morbid  deficiency  of  action;  but  the  apparent  anomaly 
is  not  insusceptible  of  explanation. 

The  characteristic  effect  of  these  medicines  is  to  stimulate  the 
nervous  centres.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  conceded  that  they 
may  prove  serviceable  in  disease,  consisting  in  a  depressed  state  of 
the  nervous  functions.  But  how  can  they,  by  their  stimulating 
power,  relieve  a  disease,  consisting  essentially  in  an  already  mor- 
bidly excited  condition  of  the  parts  upon  which  they  act  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  admit,  as  a  starting  point,  that 
there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  nervous  excitability  in  the  sys- 
tem; in  other  words,  that,  taking  the  whole  nervous  system  toge- 
ther, it  is  insusceptible  of  unlimited  exaltation,  and  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  its  actions  cannot  be  elevated.  Again,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  nervous  energy  is  transferable,  like  the  blood, 
from  one  part  to  another ;  that  an  over-excitement  in  one  or  more 
parts  will  call  it  off  from  others ;  and  that  in  health  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  of  distribution.  By  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid,  this  reasoning  might,  perhaps,  be 
rendered  somewhat  more  intelligible ;  but  I  avoid  this  advantage, 
as  the  existence  of  such  a  fluid  has  not  been  proved;  and  the  argu- 
ment is  equally  cogent  without  it.  Admitting  the  above  proposi- 
tions, which  I  believe  are  nothing  more  than  statements  of  facts 
susceptible  of  satisfactory  demonstration,  we  have  only  fiirther  to 
recollect,  that  the  nervous  stimulants  are  characterized  by  the  uni- 
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versality  and  equabUitj  of  their  action  on  the  nervous  centres. 
Suppose  now  that  one  of  the  cerebral  centres  is  irritated  into  dis- 
eased action,  which  exhibits  itself  in  spasms  of  the  muscle  directly 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  that  centre.  A  nervous  stimu- 
lant is  administered.  It  of  course  excites  all  the  centres,  operating 
on  the  one  diseased  in  the  same  degree  as  on  the  others.  Each 
becomes  the  seat  of  an  attractive  effort,  calling  to  itself  as  much  of 
the  nervous  power  as  may  correspond  with  the  degree  of  excitation 
applied.  All,  therefore,  draw  with  a  united  force  upon  the  surplus 
in  that  one  centre,  in  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  morbid  accumu- 
lation. To  this  united  force  it  can  oppose  only  its  own  attractive 
force,  under  the  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed.  If,  therefore,  the 
combined  excitation  applied  to  the  nervous  centres  generally,  is  not 
less  than  that  existing  in  the  one  diseased,  under  the  morbid  irrita- 
tion, united  to  the  excitation  of  the  remedy,  which  it  shares  equally 
with  the  others,  it  must  part  with  its  surplus,  and  be  reduced  to 
the  general  level,  or  near  it.  If  the  causes  of  irritation  shall  have 
ceased,  and  the  disordered  centre  be  continuing  to  act  morbidly 
simply  from  having  begun  to  do  so,  the  equilibrium  can  be  en- 
tirely restored,  and  the  disease  cured.  If  not,  the  equilibrium  is 
but  partial  or  temporary ;  and  the  disease,  though  relieved,  will  be 
liable  to  return.  The  nervous  stimulants,  therefore,  though  they 
may  afford  much  relief,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  cause, 
cannot  be  expected  to  effect  a  cure  until  this  shall  have  ceased 
to  act. 

In  former  times,  these  stimulants  were  said  to  prove  useful  by 
equalizing  excitement  This  term  conveys  succinctly  the  idea  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  the  above  paragraph.  Our 
predecessors  could  not  but  notice  the  effect,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  attempted  a  precise  explanation.  Their  notions  of 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  centres  were  less  definite,  probably, 
than  those  now  prevailing. 

Functional  nervous  disease  may  be,  in  the  first  place^  idiopathic 
or  self-existent,  and  alone;  or,  secondly^  it  may  be  idiopathic,  and 
associated  with  other  diseases;  or,  thirdly^  it  may  depend  upon 
other  diseases ;  and  each  of  these  conditions  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  therapeutic  application  of  this  class  of  medicines. 

1.  It  appears  to  me  beyond  dispute  that  the  nervous  centres 
may  become  originally  the  special  seat  of  functional  disease,  as 
well  as  any  other  part  of  the  body;  the  cause  operating  on  them 
directly  through  the  same  avenues  by  which  they  receive  impres- 
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aioDS  in  health ;  and  the  disease  may  exist  withoat  any  com] 
tion  whatever,  other  than  euch  as  may  be  induced  in  Un 
under  the  control  of  the  centre  alleeted.     It  is  to  afieutions  uf  lU| 
kind  that  the  nervoua  stimulants  are  peculiarly  applicable 
are,  in  many  instances,  the  morbid  phenomena  denomianled 
rical.     There  is  no  other  disease  than  that  directly  produced  bf 
causes  externa!  or  internal,  operating  strongly  upon  the  bmttllf 
centres,  or  moderately  upon  centres  abnormally  excitable.     BfW 
during  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  the  nervoua  stimulanls  v^i 
often,  by  sustaining  an  equable  tension  of  the  nervous  force,  kefl^ 
the  disorder  at  bay  ;  but,  for  a  permanent  cure,  measures  most ' 
taken  to  obviate  the  cause,  when  the  nervoua  centres  are  no*  M. 
fault,  or  to  give  these  a  healthful  power  of  resistance  when  unduly. 
excitable.     When  the  cause  has  been  removed,  and  tb«  tlisordflR' 
conlinuea,  as  it  often  does  through  a  sort  of  law  of  coDtiaaity  it-' 
the  actions  of  the  system,  the  nervous  stimulants  will  often  reraovft; 
it  like  a  charm.     Thus  a  female  has  been  thrown  into  violent  bji 
terical  disorder  by  some  exterior  influence,  slight  or  severe,  M  U 
case  may  be,  which,  however,  no  longer  acta;  but  the  disonli 
continues  with  little  abatement  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days. 
such  cases,  one  of  the  nervoua  stimulants,  a  few  doaes  of 
for  example,  perhaps  even  a  sioglfi  dose,  may  put  a  speedy  ea 
to  the  phenomena. 

2.  Sometimes  the  aifection,  originating  as  above,  may  ooaxfa 
with  other  diseases  originating  in  diSerent  causes.     InflamoM 
of  one  of  the  important  organs  may  complicate  the  hysterical  ] 
nomena,  and  demand  a  close  scrutiny.     The  danger  ia  that,  in 
turbulence  of  the  nervoua  phenomena,  the  more  serious  dia 
may  be  overlooked.     It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  lo  hue 
yeatigate  the  case  carefully,  and,  having  made  the  diagnosis,  tf 
employ  the  nervoua  stimulants  altogether  in  subservience  to 
measures  required  by  the  more  dangerous  afl'eclion.     To  go 
stimulating  with  assafetida,  ether,  camphor,  &c.,  in  such  a  case,  undet 
the  impression  that  it  is  merely  nervoua,  might  prove  very  detti^ 
mental,  perhaps  fatal.     Yet,  with  due  attention  to  the  coexisita|f. 
disease,  the  nervous  stimulants  may  often  be  used  safely  in 
junction  with  other  remedies,  and  even  beneficially  to   the  moi 
serious  complaint,  by  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of   ti 
nervous  disorder  upon  it. 

8.  ^Nfore  frequent  than  either  of  the    preceding  oategorio^ 
that  in  which  the  nervous  disorder  merely  complicates  some 
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pathological  condition,  which  has  called  it  into  existence  and  sus* 
tains  it  In  such  cases,  mach  injury  has  been  done  by  overlooking 
the  real  disease,  and  addressing  remedies  to  the  more  obvious  and 
apparently  violent  nervous  phenomena.  It  has  been  too  common 
to  treat  them  by  the  nervous  stimulants  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and 
to  persevere  long  with  such  treatment  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of 
the  patient.  The  practitioner  should  be  always  on  his  guard  against 
this  easy  mistake,  and  never  rest  satisfied,  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous-  diseases  which  may  be  at  all  obstinate,  until  he  has  traced 
them  satisfactorily  to  their  cause.  Judicious  measures  now  em- 
ployed will  often  put  an  end  to  an  affection,  which  may  have  been 
torturing  the  patient,  and  embarrassing  the  practitioner,  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years.  We  have  not  space  here  to  specify  the  several 
morbid  conditions  which  may  thus  give  rise  to  nervous  disorder. 
The  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  treatises  on  the  practice  of 
medicine.  My  object  here,  in  noticing  them,  has  been  to  complete 
a  view  of  the  circumstances  which  should  regulate  the  use  of  the 
nervous  stimulants.  I  would  merely  call  attention  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  liver,  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  women  the  uterus, 
as  the  frequent  seats  of  disease  exhibiting  itself  in  various  nervous 
disorders;  and  to  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  efficient  causes  of  the  same  affections.  This  impo- 
verished state  of  the  blood  may  act  doubly.  It  directly  weakens 
the  nervous  centres  through  the  want  of  material  for  their  support; 
while  the  insufficiently  supplied  functions  of  the  system  generally, 
by  their  unceasing  calls  upon  the  nervous  centres  of  circulation 
and  respiration  to  supply  them  with  more  and  better  blood,  main- 
tain in  these  centres  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  leading  to  diver- 
sified nervous  disorder.  Now  the  indications,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
to  address  remedies  especially  to  the  original  disease,  and  to  employ 
the  nervous  stimulants  simply  as  adjuvants,  in  order  to  suppress 
any  occasional  excess  of  nervous  derangement,  and  to  prevent  its 
injurious  reaction  upon  the  organs  or  the  system. 

In  the  use  of  this  class  of  remedies,  the  practitioner  should  also 
bear  in  mind  the  general  rule  in  relation  to  all  stimulants;  that  the 
system  becomes  habituated  to  them  by  constant  use,  and  thus,  afler 
a  time,  almost  ceases  to  feel  their  influence,  unless  exhibited  in 
constantly  increasing  quantity.  They  should,  therefore,  seldom  be 
employed  continuously  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Uence,  in 
persistent,  and  especially  incurable  organic  diseases,  the  nervous 
stimulants  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  should  be  used  rather  to 
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Bions  in  health ;  and  tha  disease  may  exist  without  any  complia 
tion  whatever,  other  than  such  as  may  he  induced  in  the  fuDdicot 
under  the  control  of  the  centre  affected.  It  is  to  afiections  of  t 
kind  that  the  nervous  stimulants  are  peculiarly  applicable.  Sndb' 
are,  in  many  instances,  the  morbid  phenomena  denominal«d  byant 
Heal.  There  is  no  other  disease  than  that  directly  produced  bf 
causes  external  or  internal,  operating  strongly  upoD  the  bealtby 
centres,  or  moderately  upon  centres  abnormaUy  excitable,  Ewi 
during  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  the  nervous  stimulants  wU 
ofWn,  by  sustaining  an  equable  tension  of  the  nervous  force,  ke^ 
the  disorder  at  bay ;  but,  for  a  permanent  cure,  measurea  mvst  fair 
taken  to  obviate  the  cause,  when  the  nervous  centres  are  not  i# 
fault,  or  to  give  these  a  healthful  power  of  resistance  whea  andal 
excitable.  When  the  cause  has  been  removed,  and  the  < 
continues,  as  it  often  does  through  a  sort  of  Uw  of  coQltaaity  iv 
the  actions  of  the  system,  the  nervous  stimulants  will  often  reowiV 
it  like  a  charm.  Thus  a  female  has  been  thrown  into  violent  b 
terical  disorder  by  some  ex.terior  influence,  slight  or  severe,  aa  tba 
ease  may  be,  which,  however,  no  longer  acta;  but  the  diiiordMI 
continues  with  little  abatement  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days.  Ih 
such  cases,  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  a  few  dosea  of  a 
for  example,  perhaps  even  a  single  dose,  may  put  a  speed/  e 
to  the  phenomena. 

2,  Sometimes  the  affection,  originating  as  above,  may  ooax 
with  other  diseases  originating  in  different  causes.  InSammat 
of  one  of  the  important  organs  may  complicate  the  hysterical  pl» 
nomena,  and  demand  a  close  scrutiny.  The  danger  is  that,  in  tl 
turbulence  of  the  nervous  phenomena,  the  more  serious  disa 
may  be  overlooked.  It  will  he  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  io* 
vestigate  the  case  oarefuily,  and,  having  made  the  diagnosis,  H 
employ  the  nervous  stimulants  altogether  in  subservience  to  thj 
measures  required  by  the  more  dangerous  aflection.  To  go  oi 
stimulating  with  assafetida,  ether,  camphor,  &g.,  in  such  a  case,  aodef 
the  impression  that  it  is  merely  nervous,  might  prove  very  dettk 
mental,  perhaps  fatal.  Yet,  with  due  attention  to  the  coexistia 
disease,  the  nervous  stimulants  may  often  be  used  safely  in  < 
junction  with  other  remedies,  and  even  beneficially  to  the  moi 
serious  complaint,  by  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  tl 
nervous  disorder  upon  it. 

S.  More  frequent  than  either  of  the    preceding  oat^oriea,  I 
that  in  which  the  nervous  disorder  merely  complicates  some  a  ~ 
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pathological  condition,  which  has  called  it  into  existence  and  sus* 
tains  it.  In  sach  cases,  much  injary  has  been  done  by  overlooking 
the  real  disease,  and  addressing  remedies  to  the  more  obvious  and 
apparently  violent  nervous  phenomena.  It  has  been  too  common 
to  treat  them  by  the  nervous  stimulants  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and 
to  persevere  long  with  such  treatment  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of 
the  patient  The  practitioner  should  be  always  on  his  guard  against 
this  easy  mistake,  and  never  rest  satisfied,  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous-  diseases  which  may  be  at  all  obstinate,  until  he  has  traced 
them  satisfactorily  to  their  cause.  Judicious  measures  now  em- 
ployed will  often  put  an  end  to  an  affection,  which  may  have  been 
torturing  the  patient,  and  embarrassing  the  practitioner,  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years.  We  have  not  space  here  to  specify  the  several 
morbid  conditions  which  may  thus  give  rise  to  nervous  disorder. 
The  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  treatises  on  the  practice  of 
medicine.  My  object  here,  in  noticing  them,  has  been  to  complete 
a  view  of  the  circumstances  which  should  regulate  the  use  of  the 
nervous  stimulants.  I  would  merely  call  attention  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  liver,  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  women  the  uterus, 
as  the  frequent  seats  of  disease  exhibiting  itself  in  various  nervous 
disorders;  and  to  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  eiBoient  causes  of  the  same  affections.  This  impo- 
verished state  of  the  blood  may  act  doubly.  It  directly  weakens 
the  nervous  centres  through  the  want  of  material  for  their  support; 
while  the  insufficiently  supplied  functions  of  the  system  generally, 
by  their  unceasing  calls  upon  the  nervous  centres  of  circulation 
and  respiration  to  supply  them  with  more  and  better  blood,  main- 
tain in  these  centres  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  leading  to  diver- 
sified nervous  disorder.  Now  the  indications,  in  all  such  coses,  is 
to  address  remedies  especially  to  the  original  disease,  and  to  employ 
the  nervous  stimulants  simply  as  adjuvants,  in  order  to  suppress 
any  occasional  excess  of  nervous  derangement,  and  to  prevent  its 
injurious  reaction  upon  the  organs  or  the  system. 

In  the  use  of  this  class  of  remedies,  the  practitioner  should  also 
bear  in  mind  the  general  rule  in  relation  to  all  stimulants;  that  the 
system  becomes  habituated  to  them  by  constant  use,  and  thus,  after 
a  time,  almost  ceases  to  feel  their  influence,  unless  exhibited  in 
constantly  increasing  quantity.  They  should,  therefore,  seldom  be 
employed  continuously  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Hence,  in 
persistent,  and  especially  incurable  organic  diseases,  the  nervous 
stimulants  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  should  be  used  rather  to 
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correct  occasional  disorder,  thau  to  sustain  a  permanent  iinpn 
SLon. 

•  This  class  of  ntedicities  is  contraindicated  in  inflammatory  oa 
febrile  diseases,  when  tbe  state  of  the  system  is  Btbeoic,  wkI  lfe| 
blood  rich  and  abundant.  Simple  fever,  or  even  inflamin 
does  not  always  forbid  their  use ;  on  the  contrary,  when  tb«  ti 
is  impaired  in  those  cases,  and  a  tendency  to  a  low  ooiiditioa  ij 
observable,  or  even  in  the  mere  absence  of  the  opposite  conditioAj 
they  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  relieving  atl 
nervoua  disorder.  They  are  especially  contraindicated,  wbcn  bi^ 
congestive  irritation,  positive  inflammation,  or  organic  diM 
such  as  hemorrhage,  tumours,  kc,  occupies  tbe  nerrooa  oeatiM 
themselves. 

To  the  severest  nervous  diseaaes,  or  those  which  are  deaplf 
radicated  in  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres,  the  nervous  stimaUnl^ 
as  such,  are  inapplicable.  Apoplexy,  epilepey,  insanity,  pals^ 
tetanus,  profound  coma,  and  even  convulsions,  other  than  thoM 
a  comparatively  light  character,  are  beyond  their  control.  Tbajf- 
may  occasionaHy  be  used  ns  adjuvants  in  such  aSeotions,  wbes  n 
contraindicated ;  but  should  not  be  relied  on. 

Before  closing  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  proper  I 
give  a  brief  view  of  the  different  nervous  affections,  or  rather  foni 
of  nervous  disease,  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  employed. 

Preliminarily,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  t] 
admitted  fact,  that  depression  and  over-excitement  or  irritation' 
the  nervous  centres  are  attended,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  ll 
same  phenomena.     How  tbia  may  happen  I  have  endeavoured  l 
explain  in  my  treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     The  circus 
stance  is  practically  of  little  importance  as  concerns  tbe  use  of  tha 
present  class  of  medicines;  for  they  are  applicable,  as  already  eiF' 
plained,  to  both  these  opposite  conditions,  except,  in  reference  tfr 
irritation,  when  it  is  attended  with  active  congestion  or  intlammV' 
tiou  in  the  centre  itself,  or  its  immediate  vicinity;  but  the 
which  the  practitioner  may  take  of  the  pathological  conditioa^ 
whether  one  of  exaltation  or  depression,  will  very  much  inflai 
the  coincident  treatment. 

Tbe  nervous  conditions  or  affections  requiring  the  ose  of  tiMI 
nervous  stimulants  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  beiuia. 

1.  Morbid  ExeilabiUty  of  the  Nervous  Centres.  This  is  a  morbid 
ooaditton,  not  a  deranged  action.  The  patient  may  possess  it,  yel, 
in  the  absence  of  any  excitant  agency,  may  appear  perfectly  weli 
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The  condition,  however,  is  on  the  brink  of  disease,  into  which  the 
slightest  impulse  may  precipitate  the  system.  It  is  often  the  result 
of  a  luxurious  and  easy  life,  with  sedentary  habits,  and  a  feeble 
restraint  over  the  various  propensities,  moral,  sensual,  or  physical, 
which  belong  to  our  nature.  Some,  by  their  original  constitutioUi 
inherited  or  accidental,  have  a  tendency  to  it.  Such  persons  are 
said  to  have  a  nervous  temperament.  Women,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men;  because,  having  a  great 
additional  function  to  perform,  beyond  what  belongs  to  the  other 
sex,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  they  require  more  impres- 
sible nervous  centres,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  double  existence  may 
be  brought  into  a  due  relation,  by  a  ready  perception  of  their 
mutual  wants.  On  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  children 
are  more  excitable  than  adults.  The  rapid  growth  of  their  systems 
requires  a  quick  impressibility  of  their  nervous  centres,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  the  functions.  Hence,  in  all  these 
classes,  nervous  diseases  are  more  common  than  in  others.  It  is 
true,  that  the  nervous  stimulants  have  little  effect  in  correcting 
this  morbid  excitability ;  but  they  may  bo  occasionally  used  ad- 
vantageously to  guard  against  positive  disorder  under  circum- 
stances of  necessary  exposure.  The  cure  of  the  condition  must 
depend  upon  a  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  employment  of 
measures  calculated  to  invigorate  without  exciting  the  system. 

2.  Spasmodic  Affections.  These  are  extremely  numerous,  and, 
whenever  dependent  on  mere  depression  or  excitement,  without 
active  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  be  treated  advantage- 
ously with  the  nervous  stimulants.  These  medicines  are  equally 
efficient,  whether  the  spasm  occupies  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
involuntary,  or  those  partaking  of  the  character  of  both. 

Of  the  first,  or  that  seated  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  we  have 
examples  in  subsuUus  iendinum^  cramps  or  painful  spasms  of  par- 
ticular muscles,  and  clonic  spasms  o^ convulsions^  sometimes  confined 
to  the  muscles  of  one  or  a  few  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  general.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  kinds  of  spasm, 
the  nervous  stimulants  are  more  efficient  than  in  the  intermediate. 
This  generally  depends  on  an  amount  of  irritation  either  in  the 
nervous  centres  or  other  part,  which  is  in  most  cases  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  medicines.  For  example,  the  spasms  of  tetanus, 
the  external  cramps  of  cholera,  and  even  ordinary  cramps  in  the 
limbs,  are  little  influenced  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  given  in 
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■  This  clasa  of  medicinea  is  contraindicated  in  iDflaramAtary  ■ 
febrile  diseases,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  sthenic,  and  t 
blood  rich  and  abundant.     Simple  fever,  or  evoa  iDQamtn 
does  not  always  forbid  their  use ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  bVa 
is  impaired  in  those  cases,  and  a  tendency  to  a  low  contlitJoa  h 
observable,  or  even  in  the  mere  absence  of  the  opposite  condilio^^ 
they  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  relieving  atteniii 
nervous  disorder.     They  are  especially  contraindicated,  when  bi^ 
congestive   irritation,  positive    iufiammalion,  or  organic    di» 
such  as  hemorrhage,  tumours,  &o.,  occupies  the  nervotu  c 
themselves. 

To  the  severest  nervous  diseases,  or  those  which  are  ( 
radicated  in  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres,  the  nervous  BtJnaU: 
as  such,  are  inapplicable.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  insanity,  ] 
tetanus,  profound  coma,  and  even  convulsions,  other  than  tboM  ( 
a  comparatively  light  character,  are  beyond  their  control. 
may  occasionally  be  used  as  adjuvants  in  such  affections,  wbea  n 
contraindicated;  but  should  not  bo  relied  on. 

Before  closing  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  proper  I 
give  a  brief  view  of  the  different  nervous  affections,  or  rather  for 
of  nervous  disease,  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  employed.  ' 

Preliminarily,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  t 
admitted  fact,  that  depression  and  over-excitement  or  irritatioD  a 
the  nervous  centres  are  attended,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  i 
same  phenomena.     How  this  may  happen  I  have  endeavoured  I 
explain  in  my  treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     The  circuit 
stance  is  practically  of  little  importance  as  concerns  the  use  of  t 
present  clasa  of  medicines;  for  they  are  applicable,  as  already  e 
plained,  to  both  these  opposite  conditions,  except,  in  reference  M 
irritation,  when  it  is  attended  with  active  congestion  or  inflaminvJ 
tion  in  the  centre  itself,  or  its  immediate  vicinity;  but  the  viei 
which  the  practitioner  may  take  of  the  pathological  conditioi^l 
whether  one  of  exaltation  or  depression,  will  very  much  influei 
the  coincident  treatment. 

The  nervous  conditions  or  affections  requiring  the  oae  of  tht 
nervous  stimulants  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Morbid  Excilahilily  of  the  Nervous  Centres.  This  is  a  morbil 
condition,  not  a  deranged  action.  The  patient  may  possess  it,  ye^ 
in  the  absence  of  any  excitant  agency,  may  appear  perfectly  t 
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The  condition,  however,  is  on  the  brink  of  disease,  into  which  the 
slightest  impulse  may  precipitate  the  system.  It  is  often  the  result 
of  a  luxurious  and  easy  life,  with  sedentary  habits,  and  a  feeble 
restraint  over  the  various  propensities,  moral,  sensual,  or  physical, 
which  belong  to  our  nature.  Some,  by  their  original  constitution, 
inherited  or  accidental,  have  a  tendency  to  it.  Such  persons  are 
said  to  have  a  nervous  temperament.  Women,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men ;  because,  having  a  great 
additional  function  to  perform,  beyond  what  belongs  to  the  other 
sex,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  they  require  more  impres- 
sible nervous  centres,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  double  existence  may 
be  brought  into  a  due  relation,  by  a  ready  perception  of  their 
mutual  wants.  On  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  children 
are  more  excitable  than  adults.  The  rapid  growth  of  their  systems 
requires  a  quick  impressibility  of  their  nervous  centres,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  the  functions.  Hence,  in  all  these 
classes,  nervous  diseases  are  more  common  than  in  others.  It  is 
true,  that  the  nervous  stimulants  have  little  effect  in  correcting 
this  morbid  excitability ;  but  they  may  bo  occasionally  used  ad- 
vantageously to  guard  against  positive  disorder  under  circum- 
stances of  necessary  exposure.  The  cure  of  the  condition  must 
depend  upon  a  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  employment  of 
measures  calculated  to  invigorate  without  exciting  the  system. 

2.  Spasmodic  Affections.  These  are  extremely  numerous,  and, 
whenever  dependent  on  mere  depression  or  excitement,  without 
active  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  be  treated  advantage- 
ously with  the  nervous  stimulants.  These  medicines  are  equally 
efficient,  whether  the  spasm  occupies  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
involuntary,  or  those  partaking  of  the  character  of  both. 

Of  the  first,  or  that  seated  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  we  have 
examples  in  aubsuUua  iendinum^  cramps  or  painful  spasms  of  par- 
ticular muscles,  and  clonic  spasms  or^  convulsions^  sometimes  confined 
to  the  muscles  of  one  or  a  few  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  general.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  kinds  of  spasm, 
the  nervous  stimulants  are  more  efficient  than  in  the  intermediate. 
This  generally  depends  on  an  amount  of  irritation  either  in  the 
nervous  centres  or  other  part,  which  is  in  most  cases  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  medicines.  For  example,  the  spasms  of  tetanus, 
the  external  cramps  of  cholera,  and  even  ordinary  cramps  in  the 
limbs,  are  little  influenced  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  given  in 
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sions  in  health ;  and  the  disease  may  exist  without  any  complica- 
tion whatever,  other  than  such  as  may  be  induced  in  the  functions 
under  the  control  of  the  centre  affected.    It  is  to  affections  of  this 
kind  that  the  nervous  stimulants  are  peculiarly  applicable.    Such 
are,  in  many  instances,  the  morbid  phenomena  denominated  hyste- 
rical.    There  is  no  other  disease  than  that  directly  produced  by 
causes  external  or  internal,  operating  strongly  upon  the  healthy 
centres,  or  moderately  upon  centres  abnormally  excitable.    Even 
during  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  the  nervous  stimulants  will 
often,  by  sustaining  an  equable  tension  of  the  nervous  force,  keep 
the  disorder  at  bay ;  bat,  for  a  permanent  cure,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  obviate  the  cause,  when  the  nervous  centres  are  not  in 
fault,  or  to  give  these  a  healthful  power  of  resistance  when  unduly 
excitable.    When  the  cause  has  been  removed,  and  the  disorder 
continues,  as  it  often  does  through  a  sort  of  law  of  continuity  in 
the  actions  of  the  system,  the  nervous  stimulants  will  often  remove 
it  like  a  charm.     Thus  a  female  has  been  thrown  into  violent  hys- 
terical disorder  by  some  exterior  influence,  slight  or  severe,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  which,  however,  no  longer  acts;  but  the  disorder 
continues  with  little  abatement  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days.    In 
such  cases,  one  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  a  few  doses  of  assafetida 
for  example,  perhaps  even  a  single  dose^  may  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  phenomena. 

2.  Sometimes  the  affection,  originating  as  above,  may  coexist 
with  other  diseases  originating  in  different  causes.  Inflammation 
of  one  of  the  important  organs  may  complicate  the  hysterical  phe- 
nomena, and  demand  a  close  scrutiny.  The  danger  is  that,  in  the 
turbulence  of  the  nervous  phenomena,  the  more  serious  disease 
may  be  overlooked.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  carefully,  and,  having  made  the  diagnosis,  to 
employ  the  nervous  stimulants  altogether  in  subservience  to  the 
measures  required  by  the  more  dangerous  affection.  To  go  on 
stimulating  with  assafetida,  ether,  camphor,  &c.,  in  such  a  case,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  merely  nervous,  might  prove  very  detri- 
mental, perhaps  fatal.  Yet,  with  due  attention  to  the  coexisting 
disease,  the  nervous  stimulants  may  often  be  used  safely  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies,  and  even  beneficially  to  the  more 
serious  complaint,  by  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  the 
nervous  disorder  upon  it. 

8.  More  frequent  than  either  of  the  preceding  categories,  is 
that  in  which  the  nervous  disorder  merely  complicates  some  other 
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pathological  condition,  which  has  called  it  into  existence  and  sus* 
tains  it.  In  such  cases,  much  injury  has  been  done  by  overlooking 
the  real  disease,  and  addressing  remedies  to  the  more  obvious  and 
apparently  violent  nervous  phenomena.  It  has  been  too  common 
to  treat  them  by  the  nervous  stimulants  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and 
to  persevere  long  with  such  treatment  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of 
the  patient.  The  practitioner  should  be  always  on  his  guard  against 
this  easy  mistake,  and  never  rest  satisfied,  in  the  treatment  of 
nervou&  diseases  which  may  be  at  all  obstinate,  until  he  has  traced 
them  satisfactorily  to  their  cause.  Judicious  measures  now  em* 
ployed  will  often  put  an  end  to  an  affection,  which  may  have  been 
torturing  the  patient,  and  embarrassing  the  practitioner,  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years.  We  have  not  space  here  to  specify  the  several 
morbid  conditions  which  may  thus  give  rise  to  nervous  disorder. 
The  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  treatises  on  the  practice  of 
medicine.  My  object  here,  in  noticing  them,  has  been  to  complete 
a  view  of  the  circumstances  which  should  regulate  the  use  of  the 
nervous  stimulants.  I  would  merely  call  attention  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  liver,  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  women  the  uterus, 
as  the  frequent  seats  of  disease  exhibiting  itself  in  various  nervous 
disorders;  and  to  an  anemic  state  of  the  blood,  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  efficient  causes  of  the  same  affections.  This  impo- 
verished state  of  the  blood  may  act  doubly.  It  directly  weakens 
the  nervous  centres  through  the  want  of  material  for  their  support; 
while  the  insufficiently  supplied  functions  of  the  system  generally, 
by  their  unceasing  calls  upon  the  nervous  centres  of  circulation 
and  respiration  to  supply  them  with  more  and  better  blood,  main- 
tain in  these  centres  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  leading  to  diver- 
sified nervous  disorder.  Now  the  indications,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
to  address  remedies  especially  to  the  original  disease,  and  to  employ 
the  nervous  stimulants  simply  as  adjuvants,  in  order  to  suppress 
any  occasional  excess  of  nervous  derangement,  and  to  prevent  its 
injurious  reaction  upon  the  organs  or  the  system. 

In  the  use  of  this  class  of  remedies,  the  practitioner  should  also 
bear  in  mind  the  general  rule  in  relation  to  all  stimulants;  that  the 
system  becomes  habituated  to  them  by  constant  use,  and  thus,  after 
a  time,  almost  ceases  to  feel  their  influence,  unless  exhibited  in 
constantly  increasing  quantity.  They  should,  therefore,  seldom  be 
employed  continuously  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Hence,  in 
persistent,  and  especially  incurable  organic  diseases,  the  nervous 
stimulants  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  should  be  used  rather  to 
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correct  oecosional  disorder,  tban  to  suslaio  s  permftnent  iinprcili 
eion. 

■  Thia  class  of  medicines  is  contraindicated  in  inflammalory  ■ 
febrile  diseases,  when  the  state  of  the  syatem  is  sthenic,  smI  I 
blood  rich  and  abundant.     Simple  fever,  or  even  inAammatia^ 
does  not  always  forbid  their  use;  on  the  contrary,  when  th«  \ 
is  impaired  in  those  cases,  and  a  tendency  to   a  low  ooaditioai) 
observable,  or  even  in  the  mere  absence  of  the  opposite  coodttio^ 
th^  moy  on.en  be  used  advantageously  in   relieving  atl«Dd«| 
nervous  disorder.     They  are  especially  contraindicated,  when  bi^ 
congestive   irritation,  positive    inflammation,  or  organic   diseaMI 
such  as  hemorrhage,  tumours,  &c.,  occupies  the  □enrous  oentlfl 
themselves.  " 

To  the  severest  nervous  diseases,  or  those  which  aro  deeph 
radicated  in  the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres,  the  nervous  stitnalAoMl 
as  such,  are  inapplicable.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  insanity,  | 
tetanus,  profound  coma,  and  even  convulsions,  other  than  tboM  t 
a  comparatively  light  character,  are  beyond  their  conlrol, 
may  oocnaionally  be  used  as  adjuvants  in  such  aQections,  wben  n 
contraindicated ;  but  should  not  be  relied  on. 

Before  closing  these  genera]  observations,  it  wilt  be  proper  t 
give  a  brief  view  of  the  different  nervous  affections,  or  rather  form 
of  nervous  disease,  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  employed.  • 

Preliminarily,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  iIm 
admitted  fact,  that  depression  and  over-excitement  or  irritation  d 
the  nervous  centres  are  attended,  to  a  cousiderable  extent,  with  t^ 
eame  phenomena.  IIow  this  may  happen  I  have  endeavoured  H 
explain  in  my  treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  The  ciro 
stance  is  practically  of  little  importance  as  concerns  the  oae  of  C 
present  class  of  medicines ;  for  they  are  applicable,  as  already  eK<' 
plained,  to  both  these  opposite  conditions,  except,  in  reference  k 
irritation,  when  it  is  attended  with  active  congestion  or  iDtlaininv< 
tion  in  the  centre  itself,  or  its  immediate  vicinity;  but  the  ^ 
which  the  practitioner  may  take  of  the  pathological  conditioOf 
whether  one  of  exaltation  or  depression,  will  very  much  iaSaenal 
the  coincident  treatment. 

The  nervous  conditions  or  affections  requiring  the  use  <^  At 
nervous  stimulants  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads.  -■ 

1.  Morbid  Excitahility  of  the  Nervous  Centres.  This  is  a  morbli 
condition,  not  a  deranged  action.  The  patient  may  possess  it,  ye^« 
in  the  absence  of  any  excitant  agency,  may  appear  perfectly  weUi 
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The  condition,  however,  is  on  the  brink  of  disease,  into  which  the 
slightest  impulse  may  precipitate  the  system.  It  is  often  the  result 
of  a  luxurious  and  easy  life,  with  sedentary  habits,  and  a  feeble 
restraint  over  the  various  propensities,  moral,  sensual,  or  physical, 
which  belong  to  our  nature.  Some,  by  their  original  constitution, 
inherited  or  accidental,  have  a  tendency  to  it.  Such  persons  are 
said  to  have  a  nervous  temperament.  Women,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men;  because,  having  a  great 
additional  function  to  perform,  beyond  what  belongs  to  the  other 
sex,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  they  require  more  impres- 
sible nervous  centres,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  double  existence  may 
be  brought  into  a  due  relation,  by  a  ready  perception  of  their 
mutual  wants.  On  the  same  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  children 
are  more  excitable  than  adults.  The  rapid  growth  of  their  systems 
requires  a  quick  impressibility  of  their  nervous  centres,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  the  functions.  Hence,  in  all  these 
classes,  nervous  diseases  are  more  common  than  in  others.  It  is 
true,  that  the  nervous  stimulants  have  little  effect  in  correcting 
this  morbid  excitability ;  but  they  may  be  occasionally  used  ad- 
vantageously to  guard  against  positive  disorder  under  circum- 
stances of  necessary  exposure.  The  cure  of  the  condition  must 
depend  upon  a  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  employment  of 
measures  calculated  to  invigorate  without  exciting  the  system. 

2.  Spasmodic  Affections.  These  are  extremely  numerous,  and, 
whenever  dependent  on  mere  depression  or  excitement,  without 
active  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  be  treated  advantage- 
ously with  the  nervous  stimulants.  These  medicines  are  equally 
efficient,  whether  the  spasm  occupies  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
involuntary,  or  those  partaking  of  the  character  of  both. 

Of  the  first,  or  that  seated  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  we  have 
examples  in  subsuUus  iendinum^  cramps  or  painful  spasms  of  par- 
ticular muscles,  and  clonic  spasms  oT' convulsions^  sometimes  confined 
to  the  muscles  of  one  or  a  few  parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  general.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  kinds  of  spasm, 
the  nervous  stimulants  are  more  efficient  than  in  the  intermediate. 
This  generally  depends  on  an  amount  of  irritation  either  in  the 
nervous  centres  or  other  part,  which  is  in  most  cases  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  medicines.  For  example,  the  spasms  of  tetanus, 
the  external  cramps  of  cholera,  and  even  ordinary  cramps  in  the 
limbs,  are  little  influenced  by  the  nervous  stimulants,  given  in 
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their  proper  capacity.    Such  of  them  as  have  narcotic  properties 
are  often  serviceable,  when  carried  to  the  point  of  narcotism. 

Among  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  involuntary  muscles  are 
cramps  of  (he  stomach  and  bowels,  gall-ducts,  ureters,  and  bladder, 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  in  asthma,  of  the  oesophagus,  and, 
in  women,  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  There  are  none  of  these, 
when  dependent  on  mere  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous 
centres,  whether  spinal  or  cerebral,  which  may  not  be  benefited  by 
the  nervous  stimulants.  But  they  are  often  produced  by  local 
causes,  and  associated  with  inflammatory  conditions,  which  centra- 
indicate  the  medicines  of  this  class. 

Of  spasm  in  the  mixed  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  we 
have  examples  in  the  diaphragm,  as  in  hiccough^  which  generally 
yields  to  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  in  painful  spasm  or  cramp, 
which  may  often  be  benefited  by  them,  but  often  also  requires 
more  powerful  remedies;  in  the  muscles  of  respiratioa  generally, 
as  in  hooping-cough,  which  is  much  alleviated,  but  seldom  or  never 
cured  by  them ;  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  as  in  laryngysmmt 
stridulus  and  catarrhal  croup,  the  former  of  which  is  often  benefited 
by  them,  the  latter  seldom. 

3.  Irregular  Movements  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles,  }\oi  Spasmodic 
Of  this  kind  are  general  restlessness,  jactitation,  aimless  fnuscuhr  mo- 
tions, whimsical  gesticulations,  imitative  or  suggestive  movements  but  ha^ 
voluntary,  hysterical  laughter,  sobbings,  facial  distortions,  hurried  respi- 
ration, violent  coughing,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  often  happily  controlled 
by  these  remedies. 

4.  Disordered  Sensation.  This  is  extremely  frequent,  and  of  t 
character  more  or  less  amenable  to  nervous  stimulation.  Exam- 
ples of  general  disorder  of  this  kind  are  presented  in  mahise  or 
uneasiness,  fidgetiness,  weariness,  lassitude,  and  soreness;  and  of  local 
disorders  an  infinite  variety,  as  tingling,  itching,  prickling,  kc,  in  the 
skin  and  other  parts;  neuralgicjpains,  which  may  occur  almost  any- 
where; headache,  giddiness,  dizziness,  weight,  tension,  fulness,  &A.,  of  the 
head ;  buzzing,  roaring,  hissing,  whizzing,  &c.,  in  the  ears;  spartlmg, 
flashing,  perverted  colouring,  double  vision,  muscss  voUtantes,  &C.,  in  the 
eyes;  false  odours  and  perverted  tastes;  feelings  of  u>ant  of  breath, 
weight,  tightness,  oppression,  suffocation,  &c.,  in  the  chest;  conatrktict 
globus  hystericus  in  the  throat;  and,  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
other  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  numerous  and  diversified  feel- 
ings of  uneasiness,  which  are  too  vague  to  be  described,  or  to  ha?e 
been  named. 
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5.  Diminution  or  Loss  of  Muscular  Power  or  Sensation.  Dimness  of 
vision^  hardness  of  hearing^  loss  of  articulation^  aphonia  or  more  or  less 
oomplete  loss  of  voice,  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  incontinence  of  urine  and  feces^  constipation^  and  tympanites 
from  suspended  peristaltic  movement,  are  examples  of  nervous  dis- 
order, which,  though  frequently  dependent  on  a£kctions  quite  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  nervous  stimulants,  are  sometimes  purely 
functional,  and  yield  more  or  less  to  their  influence. 

6.  Mental  Disorder.  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  depression  or 
false  elation  of  spirits^  hysterical  fancies  and  emotional  perversions^  brief 
delusions^  hypochondriasis^  hysterical  insanity^  and  the  delirium  of  cere- 
bral exhaustion,  as  in  low  typhoid  fevers,  and  proper  delirium  tremens. 
Obstinate  wakefulness,  untimely  drowsiness,  lethargy,  disturbed  sleep, 
nightmare,  uneasy  or  whimsical  dreaming,  somrmmbulism,  and  hug- 
continued  hysterical  insensibility,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

7.  Derangements  of  the  Organic  Functions.  These  embrace  every 
conceivable  disorder  of  every  function,  whether  increase,  diminu- 
tion, or  perversion,  provided  only  that  it  do  not  result  from  inflam- 
mation or  organic  disease;  for  all  these  functions  are  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  nervous  centres.  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
enamerate  them;  but  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  them  may  servo  to 
give  the  student  some  idea  of  their  nature.  In  relation  to  the  lungs, 
there  is  dyspnoea  and  asphyxia ;  to  the  heart,  jxtJpitations  and  faint- 
ness,  OT  positive  syncope;  to  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  eructations, 
Jlatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  morbid  craving,  and  desire  for  strange  arti- 
cles of  food  or  medicine;  to  the  bowels,  borborygmi,  diarrhoea,  and 
constipation;  to  the  kidneys,  excessive  limjyid  diuresis;  and  to  all  other 
secretory  organs,  more  or  less  perversion  of  their  office. 

Of  the  recognized  diseases  in  which  the  morbid  phenomena  above 
noticed  occur  most  frequently,  and  in  greatest  diversity,  and  in 
which  they  most  readily  yield,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the  nervous 
stimulants,  hysteria  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head.  Probably 
nervous  rheumatism  and  gout  stand  next  in  order;  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  phenomena  above  mentioned  are  often  nothing  more 
than  results  of  disordered  function,  arising  from  influences  which, 
ordinarily  producing  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  those  diseases, 
cause  only  nervous  disorder  when  they  act  upon  feeble,  anemic,  or 
nervous  individuals.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  the  functional 
disorder  of  these  aflbctions,  though  occasionally  much  benefited  by 
this  class  of  remedies,  does  not  yield  to  them  so  readily  as  the  ana- 
logous afiections  in  hysteria.  Chorea,  pertussis,  spasmodic  asthma, 
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nervous  eoutjk,  hypochondriasis,  and  dfUrium  trenura  aro  other  ■ 
diaeases  in  wbicb  the  nervous  atimulanta  are  oFtea  iDdiadad,  I 
are  generally  alone  ioaufficiont  to  efiect  a  cure.     Bpilep»y  Mid  R 
ratrjia  are  eometimea  benefited  by  tbem,  but  very  seldom  ( 
There  are,  indeed,  few  diseases  which  are  not  occasionally  atti 
in  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  or  in  certain  a>*BOciated  c 
tions  of  the  eyatem,  with  one  or  more  of  the  eyroptomA  enam 
and  in  which  the  nervous  stimulants  are  not  sometitnes  iodto 


I 


There  are  various  remedial  influences  which  act  upon  llie  n 
ous   centres  in  a  manner   somewhat  analogous   to   the   i 
stimulants,  and  which,  nut  being  properly  medicioea,  most  ba  c 
aidered  in  this  place.     They  may  be  included  under  the  h 

the  emolianal  SiTiA  the  sensational. 

1.  EHOnONAL  INFLUEHCEB. 

The  excitant  emotions  may  often  be  usefully  brought  iato  ( 
in  depressed  or  disordered  states  of  the  nervous  functions. 
confidence,  joy,  love,  ambition,  and   other  analogous  states  of  t 
exercise,  within  doe  bounds,  a  most  happy  influence,  oveHlowi 
as  it  were  from  their  own  special  centres,  over  the  wfaolajj 
and  spinal  regions,  and  throughout  the  sensitive  Bysteot^a 
a  sort  of  physical  exhilaration,  which  is   admirably  t 
equalize  excitement,  and  raise  up  the  morbidly  depre 
functions  to  their  healthy  level.     Their  effects  are,  tndei 
analogous,  in  several  respects,  to  that  of  the  purer  nervt 
lants.     They  not  only  excite  the  nervous  centres,  but,  1 
them,  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  diffuse  a  glow  over  t 
frame,   and    not    unfrequently   increase    the   various    secrelif 
including  even  the  menstrual.     These  are  ordinary  effects  oflj 
class  of  meflicines  we  are  now  conaidering.     Another  coiDCi 
is  the  wakefulness  which  they  often  occasion  in  a  state  of  li 
while  they  sometimes  produce  sleep  by  quieting  the  nervoas  d 
order,  which  prevents  it  in  disease.     Like  these  medicines,  also,  ii 
excess,  they  may  give  rise  to  vertigo,  headache,  mental  confatioat' 
tremors,  &e.;  but  very  seldom,  like  the  narcotics,  cause  poeiltvt 
intoxication,  delirium,  or  stupor,  by  their  own  immediate  action. 

The  methods  of  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon  a  patient 
in  any  particular  case,  and  the  precise  circumstances  under  wbieb 
they  should  be  resorted  to,  must  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and  judf 
menl  of  the  practitioner.     But  every  one  should  bear   in  niadv 
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tbeir  great  efficiency,  and  be  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  it  when 
the  occasion  may  offer.  lie  should  also  bear  in  mind  one  im- 
portant .rule;  to  proportion,  namely,  the  degree  of  the  influence 
wanted  to  the  requisitions  of  the  case,  and  take  care  that  injury  is 
not  done  by  excess.  He  must  be  as  cautious  not  to  overdose  his 
patient,  in  the  use  of  these  remedial  means,  as  in  that  of  medicines. 
Jlysteriaj  hypochondriasis^  and  insanity,  are  affections  upon  which  the 
medicina  mentis  may  often  be  brought  usefully  to  bear.  The  in- 
fluence of  hope  and  confidence  in  favouring  the  action  of  other 
medicines  is  well  known.  How  often  do  neuralgic  pain  and  even 
spasm  seem  to  yield  to  means  wholly  inert,  as  to  the  metallic  trac- 
tors, or  the  globules  of  the  homoeopathist,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
patient  are  strongly  excited,  or  his  full  confidence  gained  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  measures  used!  How  often  do  we  see  epileptic  con- 
vubions  postponed  for  months,  perhaps,  in  pure  functional  cases,  set 
aside  completely,  under  the  use  of  remedies  from  w^ich  the  patient 
confidently  expected  relief,  though  long  experience  may  have  satis- 
fiM5torily  proved  their  utter worthlessness.  Tntermittent/everjKnd other 
periodical  diseases,  are  often  interrupted  by  a  conviction  inspired 
into  the  patient,  by  whatever  means,  that  he  will  miss  the  approach- 
ing or  any  particular  paroxysm.  It  is  well  known  that  successful 
love  has  often  arrested  approaching  insanity,  if  it  has  not  proved 
remedial  even  after  the  disease  has  been  established.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  instances.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vari- 
ous excitements  of  travel,  its  anticipations,  novelties,  surprises, 
diversified  incidents,  varieties  of  scene,  and  multiplied  enjoyment 
of  Bocial  pleasures  and  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  contribute, 
in  many  cases  of  nervous  disorder,  more  powerfully  to  the  cure, 
than  any  medicine  or  .combination  of  medicines  which  could  be 
applied. 

Under  the  same  head  may  also  be  placed  the  effects  of  surprise, 
or  other  startling  impression  upon  the  mind,  in  overcoming  neuralgic 
pains,  and  morbid  mental  or  physico-nervous  associations.  One  of  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  checking  mild  singultus  is  to  startle  the 
patient  by  a  sudden  exclamation,  or  by  a  declaration  calculated  to 
produce  quick  and  strong  emotion.  The  hysterical  female,  or  hypo- 
chondriac male,  will  be  roused  out  of  apparent  stupor  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  or  some  morbid  conceit  in  that  of  the  latter,  by  skil- 
fuDy  contrived  plans  of  powerfully  impressing  their  feelings  or 
imagination.  Nervmis  Jieadacfie  is  oft«n  relieved  by  a  sudden  and 
strong  diversion  of  the  attention,  however  efiected. 
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2.  SENSATIOSAL  HrFLUENCES. 

Thesti  may  often  he  so  em|)l()yecl  as  to  become  powerful  i 
in  ibe  cure  of  various  funcUouai  disorder.  They  openita  ctti 
by  a  direct  excitation  of  depressed  nervous  cenlres,  or  bjr  r 
eively  relieving  those  which  are  in  a  stale  of  irritation.  Them 
two  sets  of  them,  one  acting  through  the  special  senauf,  the  t 
through  the  general  sensibility. 

B.  Throtiijh  the  SpKial  Senses.     A  sudden  impration  on  tJtn 
as  from  a  flash  of  sunlight  in  a  dark  place,  or  of  lightning  in  ( 
night,  may  sometimes  rouse  a  torpid  brain,  whoa  only  fuu 
o^cted. 

Similar  impressions  onlhe  sense  of  smell  v/\\\  often  check  upbyi 
and  the  disagreeable  odour  of  fetid  substances  is  one  of  the  n 
by  which  they  relieve  nervous  disor'ler, 

A  sudden  shar])  souml  may  arrest  a  threatened  attack  offl 
and  blowing  in  the  ear  is  one  of  the  remedies  r 
laryngismus  stridulus.  It  is  probable  that  w»w*i<;  open 
dially,  in  part,  by  a  moderately  stimulant  influence  on  the  ika 
centres;  although  something  higher  tl^n  sensation  U  bere  a 
concerned;  for  sounds  arranged  melodiously,  or  in  harmooy,  huff 
associations  with  our  mental  constitution,  which  odes  poweifuQr 
excite  emotion,  and  thus  produce  nervous  stimulation  by  an  addi> 
tional  influence.  In  calming  morbid  nervous  irregularity  or  excite- 
ment,  music  is  well  known  to  have  had  extraordinary  influeoof 
from  the  times  of  the  Hebrews,  when  the  harp  of  David  compowd 
the  mental  distemperature  of  the  Jewish  monarch.  I  waa  ( 
witness  to  a  striking  case  of  this  kind.  It  was  in  a  c 
full  of  passengers,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  womco  i 
could  sing.  A  young  man  was  suddenly  seized  with  sympto 
insanity.  After  having  attempted  to  escape  by  jumping  out  of  1^ 
window  of  the  vehicle,  he  was  seized  by  the  passengers,  and  c 
pelled  to  remain.  The  idea  took  possession  of  his  mind  thiit  be  i 
in  the  power  of  robbers,  who  intended  to  kill  him.  lie  I 
scream  violently  and  incessantly;  and  no  assurances,  or  nnythiDgd 
that  could  be  done,  seemed  to  pacify  him.  At  length  c 
companions  suggested  the  eflects  of  music.  The  e 
approved,  and  they  began  to  sing  in  concert;  entertainini 
song  after  song  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  good  nature, 
maniac  gradually  began  to  show  the  influence  of  the  music  Hi* 
cries  betiame  less  violent,  and  by  degrees  subsided  into  complcle 
calmness,  and  before  the  strains  ceased  he  was  fast  asleep,     'Hit J 
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music  probably  acted  as  a  stimulant,  calming  the  perturbation,  by 
bringing  all  the  nervous  centres  to  the  same  level  of  excitement, 
after  which  they  fell  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
previous  exaltation,  and  sleep  ensued. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  exceasivehj  disagreeable  taste  may  operate 
similarly  in  rousing  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration  and  circu- 
lation. 

A  strong  pressure  on  the  upper  lip  will  sometimes  enable  one  to 
control  an  otherwise  irresistible  tendency  to  sneeze;  and  a  smart 
slap  on  the  back  may  surprise  nervous  spasm  of  the  glottis  into 
relaxation. 

b.  Through  the  General  Sensibility,  Smart  pain  produced  by  any 
cause  will  often  relieve  nervous  disease.  Not  unfrequently  a  rest- 
less patient  may  be  made  to  sleep  by  a  pair  of  blisters  to  his  ex- 
tremities. I  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  never  free  from  morbid 
hypochondriacal  sensations  except  when  he  had  a  blister  drawing 
upon  his  epigastrium.  The  pain  produced  by  a  sinapism  over  the 
stomach  is  probably  quite  as  efficient  as  the  revulsive  effect  of  the 
inflammation,  and  even  more  so,  in  relieving  spasm  of  that  organ. 
But  pain  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  overwhelm  instead  of  rousing 
the  nervous  centres,  as  we  see  constantly  in  violent  spasms  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  ureters,  &c.  As  a  remedial  measure,  therefore,  it 
must  be  used  with  discretion.  To  this  category  belong  the  shock 
produced  on  the  nervous  centres  by  cold  and  by  electricity,  each 
of  which  merits  a  brief  notice. 

Cold  as  a  Nervous  Stimulant,  Cold  operates,  in  this  capacity, 
solely  through  the  sensation  produced  by  its  contact  with  the  sur- 
face. Though  a  depressing  agent  in  its  direct  action  upon  the  part 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  yet  communicates  to  the  nervous 
centres  an  impression,  denominated  the  sensation  or  sense  of  cold, 
which  is  really  excitant.  This  excitant  impression  may  often  be 
taken  advantage  of  therapeutically  to  arouse  the  nervous  system 
generally,  or  some  great  function,  as  the  circulatory  or  respiratory, 
the  nervous  centres  of  which  may  be  prostrated.  Cold  is  applied 
in  various  methods,  and  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  for  this 
purpose.  1.  One  of  the  mildest  is  by  simply  sprinkling  cold  uater 
on  the  face,  or  dashing  it  with  a  slight  degree  of  force  by  means  of 
the  finger.  This  often  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  obviating 
syncope  or  asphyxia,  and  will  suffice  to  arouse  a  patient  from  slight 
attacks  of  this  kind.  2.  A  stronger  method,  is  to  dash  it  upon  the 
head,  hack  of  the  neck^  and  shoulders,  out  of  a  small  vessel.     This  plan 
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nmy  be  resorted  to  ia  casea  of  fitupefaclioa  frum  narcotic  potiowq^ 
aa  by  opium  for  example,  in  which  it  will  sometimetf  Icmj 
excite  the  susceptibility  of  the  brain,  aud  enublu  it  to  foci 
pression  of  emetic  medicines  upon  the  stomach.  Vomiting 
thus  be  induced,  which  the  medicine  unaided  might  be  ineonp^ 
tent  to  eSi3ct.  Ia  asphyxia  from  hydrocyanic  icid,  it  U  one  ol 
the  most  efficient  means  of  bringing  about  a  return  of  respirxtigU 
One  of  the  Qrst  effects  of  cold,  suddenly  applied  to  the  sur&co^  ii 
to  induce  an  involuntary  inspiratory  effort,  through  its  cxdmri 
influence  on  the  nervous  centre  of  respiration.  Th'ui  iDspintlioii  i| 
what  is  needed  for  the  recommencement  of  the  vital  ihovbi 
Air  is  inhaled,  the  blood  is  changed,  the  pulmonary  capilla 
before  torpid  carry  onward  the  arterialized  fluid,  this  reaches 
heart,  and  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  thus  reanimated,  se 
the  life-giving  current  everywhere  through  the  body.  If  tbopoi 
ha^  ceased  to  act,  this  simple  measure  may  be  suflicient;  if  not,  if 
at  least  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  others 
efficient.  So  also  in  the  asphyxia  from  chloroform,  and 
poisons  operating  in  a  similar  manner.  Spasmodic  closure  of  ll^ 
glottis  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  laryngismus  stridulus  may  ta^ 
relieved  in  the  same  way  ;  the  ezcitanl  impression  on  the  nerroflli 
centre  which  causes  the  effort  at  inspiration,  operating  so  as  ^( 
relax  the  spasm  which  would  impede  the  enirance  of  air.  3^  A) 
third  and  still  more  energetic  methu)!  of  applying  cold  for 
purposes  of  a  nervous  stimulant,  ia  by  means  of  ttie  colil 
hath.  This  may  be  employed,  in  cases  of  mental  torpor,  to  roi 
the  energies  of  the  brain ;  but  care  must  always  be  taken  0 
there  ia  sufiicient  energy  in  the  system  to  ensure  reaction  agaia^ 
the  immediately  depressing  iulluence  of  the  cold  on  the  sui&ob^ 
i.  A  fourth  method,  more  energetic  sa  a  nervous  stimulant  UuH|| 
either  of  the  others,  is  cold  nffusion,  or  the  pouring  of  cold  watefH 
in  considerable  quantities,  from  pails,  or  other  vessels,  held  twoW 
three  feet  above  the  body.  This  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Uai 
of  Liverpool  in  fevers,  with  the  view  of  cutting  them  short; 
object  which  is  effected  in  some  eases  of  typhus,  and  possibly  ia< 
remittents,  but  never  in  typhoid  or  enteric  fever.  The  opemtiooof 
the  remedy  is  partly  by  cooling  the  heat  of  tho  surface;  bat  H  it 
mainly  by  the  powerful  shock  upon  the  nervous  centres,  brcaldi 
the  morbid  associations  upon  which  the  disease  depends,  aud 
ducing  a  new  series  of  actions  which  may  subside  into 
Bui  the  measure  does  not  always  su'j^j^d,  :;nd  is  somewhat 
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ous  where  it  does  not ;  and  in  general  there  are  other  and  milder 
means  which  are  in  the  end  probably  more  effectual.  But  there 
is  a  condition  of  great  danger,  in  which  cold  affusion  has  been  em- 
ployed with  much  asserted  success;  and  in  which,  should  other 
measures  fail,  the  practitioner  would  be  justified  in  having  re- 
course to  it  I  allude  to  the  condition  of  collapse  sometimes  oc- 
curring at  the  commencement  of  malignant  febrile  diseases,  and 
often  characterizing  the  onset  of  pernicious  or  congestive  fever.  The 
patient  in  this  condition,  though  really  cold  both  without  and 
within,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  breath,  not  unfrequently 
complains  of  burning  heat.  The  sensation  of  the  cold  affusion  is 
said  to  be  agreeable  to  him  at  first ;  and,  the  moment  at  which 
be  begins  to  feel  an  unpleasant  sense  of  chilliness,  is  the  time  to 
cease  with  the  application  of  cold,  and  to  apply  the  measures  re- 
quisite for  favouring  reaction ;  as  wiping  him  dry,  wrapping  him 
up  in  blankets,  &c.  The  powerful  stimulus  of  the  cold  to  the 
nervous  centres  is,  under  these  circumstances,  the  great  agent  of 
restoration.  Other  affectious  in  which  cold  affusion  has  been  used 
are  the  collapse  of  cholera,  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid,  Sind  puerperql 
convulsions.  In  the  use  of  affusion,  the  patient  should  be  stripped 
naked,  and  may  either  have  the  water  poured  upon  him  from  above 
while  sitting  over  a  tub;  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  he  may  be 
placed  horizontally,  and  the  affusion  be  made  from  a  pitcher  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  5.  The  most  energetic  method 
of  applying  cold  a8  a  nervous  stimulant  is  by  immersing  a  patient 
in  the  cold  bath.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  too  powerful  for  the 
object  aimed  at,  which  can  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  one  of 
the  other  plans.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known  it  to  be  resorted  to 
in  one  case  of  apparently  almost  fatal  prostration  in  the  pernicious 
paroxysm,  with  the  supposed  effect  of  producing  reaction,  and  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  for  these  purposes  may  be  from 
33**  to  60®  F.,  but  must  vary  with  the  method  of  application. 
When  merely  sprinkled  upon  the  face,  it  can  scarcely  be  too  cold. 
When  dashed  moderately  on  the  head  or  shoulders,  or  used  in 
the  form  of  a  shower  bath,  it  may  be  at  the  mean  between  the 
two  extremes  mentioned.  When  poured  from  a  height  over  the 
whole  body,  or  used  in  the  form  of  bath,  it  may  be  between  the 
mean  and  the  highest  temperature.  The  period  of  application 
should  always  be  very  short.  It  is  the  shock  that  is  wanted,  not 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  cold.    If  it  be  continued  too  long 
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the  depressing  effect  will  reach  even  the  nervous  centres  them- 
selves, and  a  result  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  desired  will  be 
obtained.  An  instant  is  often  enough;  and  the  application  should 
seldom  be  protracted  more  than  two  or  three  minutes. 

Electrijcity  in  Relation  to  its  Sensational  Effect.    In  the  precise  sense 
in  which  the  remedy  is  here  considered,  electricity  acts  merely  by 
exciting  sensation.     In  regard  to  its  influences  in  general,  it  is  a 
universal  stimulant,  and  has  been  treated  of,  along  with  heat,  under 
the  general  head  of  stimulation.     The  various  methods  of  apply- 
ing it  have  there  been  considered.    Here  we  have  only  to  do  with 
the  influence  of  its  shock,  in  other  words,  with  the  sensation  it 
excites  when  applied  so  as  to  make  a  painful  impression  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  which  painful  impression  is  the  source  of  the 
remedial  influence.     For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  applied  in  two 
modes,  either  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  by  rapid  inter- 
missions of  the  current  by  means  of  the  different  coil  machines. 
The  latter  is  the  more  effective  method,  as  the  impression  is  sus- 
tained, and  can  be  graduated  exactly  to  the  requisitions  of  the  case. 
The  therapeutic  effect  aimed  at  by  thus  exciting  sensation,  is  to  rouse 
the  functions  from  torpor  by  the  diffusive  stimulation  which  sucban 
impression  produces,  when  not  overwhelmingly  violent.    It  is  not 
in  the  prostration  from  long  continued  disease,  or  that  which  often 
attends  the  progress  and  close  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, that  the  remedy  is  indicated.     There  is  here  not  force  enough 
to  sustain  the  excitement  after  it  has  been  produced;  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  measure  would  only  further  exhaust  the  excita- 
bility.    The  cases   in  which   electricity  is  applicable,  upon  this 
principle,  are  those  in  which  the  system  has  been  suddenly  pros- 
trated into  more  or  less  complete  insensibility  through  impressions 
on  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  which  the  excitability  remains  un- 
exhausted.   Such  are  attacks  of  syncope  or  asphyxia,  especially 
after  the  cause  has  ceased  to  act.    The  cases  of  poisoning  by  opinm, 
before  referred  to  (see  page  546),  in  which  the  electro-raagnetic 
machine  aroused  sensation  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the  direct 
symptoms  of  the  poison  had  been  followed  by  great  prostration, 
and  in  which  life  appeared  to  be  saved  in  consequence,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  kind.    The  apparently  comatose  condition  of  hysteria 
is  another  condition  which  indicates  the  use  of  the  remedy.   It 
would  probably,  moreover,  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  some 
cases  of  malingering. 
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I.  MUSK. 

MOSCHUS.  U.  aS.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Musk  is  the  product  of  an  animal  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  deer,  usually  less  than  three  feet  high,  with  elevated 
baunches,  long  and  narrow  ears,  a  short  tail,  and  tusks  projecting 
downwards  from  the  upper  jaws.  It  is  of  various  colours,  but  the 
most  common  is  a  deep  iron-gray.  The  musk  is  contained  in  an 
oval  sac,  situated  between  the  umbilicus  and  prepuce,  and  opening 
outwards  by  a  small  orifice. 

The  animal  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions  of  Central  Asia, 
lying  between  Siberia  in  the  north  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  on 
the  south,  and  comprehending  Chinese  Tartary  and  Thibet.  It  is 
solitary  and  timid,  preferring  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
places  among  the  mountains,  and  seeking  its  food  at  night..  The 
natives  catch  it  in  snares,  or  kill  it  by  means  of  cross-bows  set  in 
its  paths.  Sometimes  they  also  shoot  it  with  guns,  or  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.     After  its  death,  the  bag  is  cut  off  and  dried. 

The  musk  of  commerce  is  brought  from  two  sources;  from  Si- 
beria, through  Russia,  and  from  China,  by  the  port  of  Canton. 
The  Chinese  variety  is  the  best,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
one  imported  into  this  country. 

The  great  value  of  musk  leads  to  its  frequent  adulteration,  and 
it  seldom  reaches  our  shops  quite  pure.  The  Chinese  open  the  sacs, 
remove  their  contents,  which  they  mix  with  dried  bullocks'  blood 
and  other  impurities,  and  then  reintroduce  a  portion  of  the  mixture 
into  the  sac,  and  close  the  opening  more  or  less  carefully.  Another 
portion  they  inclose  in  artificial  sacs,  made  from  the  skin  or  scro- 
tum of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  these  latter  which  are  most  frequently 
brought  to  the  United  States,  according  to  my  own  observation. 
After  importation,  the  contents  of  the  bags  are  removed,  and,  as  we 
are  informed,  undergo  another  adulteration,  in  the  process  of  granu- , 
lation,  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  shops. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  true  musk  sac  is  oval, 
between  two  and  three  inches  long,  bare  on  the  side  at  which  it 
was  attached,  covered  on  the  other  with  coarse  hairs,  which  are 
arranged  concentrically  about  a  small  opening.  The  sacs  com- 
monly imjiorted  are  of  about  the  same  size,  but  are  full  and  * 
founded  as  if  stuffed,  have  ji  piece  of  membrane  on  one  side,  and 
a  portion  of  hairy  skin  on  the  other,  and  show  clearly  where  the 
two  pieces  have  been  clumsily  sewed  together. 
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As  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  the  musk  is  in  irregular  grains, 
soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  frequently  mingled  with  the  short  hairs  of  the  sac,  which  ap- . 
pear  to  have  been  added  to  increase  the  weight.   The  smell  is  strong, 
extremely  diffusive  and  permanent,  to  most  persons  very  disagree- 
able in  its  greatest  intensity,  but  usually  considered  agreeable  when 
slight,  and  much  esteemed  in  perfumery.    So  diflFusive  and  so  per- 
manent is  it,  that  a  small  portion  of  musk  will  scent  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  a  chamber  for  many  days,  without  losing  any  por- 
tion of  its  weight;  and  the  slight^t  contact  with  it  will  give  an 
odour  to  the  person  or  clothing,  which  remains  for  a  considerable 
time.    In  some  very  nervous  persons,  the  smell  produces  giddiness 
and  faintness;  and  it  has  been  known  to  throw  hysterical  women 
into  convulsions.    The  taste  is  bitter,  somewhat  acrid,  and  disagree- 
able.  Musk  is  inflammable.  It  imparts  its  virtues  partially  to  water 
and  alcohol ;  but  neither  fluid  has  been  found  to  act  satisfactorily 
as  a  menstruum  in  pharmacy.    The  active  principle  has  not  been 
isolated.      Though  musk  contains   a  considerable  proportion  of 
matter  volatilizable  by  heat,  yet  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  odour 
by  distillation  with  water. 

Musk  will  keep  for  a  long  time  unimpaired  in  a  well-closed  glass 
bottle,  in  a  dry  place.  It  should  always  have  its  own  strong  cha- 
racteristic odour  and  taste,  a  colour  neither  very  pale  nor  blackish, 
and  an  unctuous  feel,  without  grittiness. 

Effects  on  the  System,  In  medicinal  doses,  musk  produces  a  feeling 
of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  slight  cerebral  excitement, 
some  increase  in  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  a  warm 
softness  of  the  skin,  which  continue  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sub- 
side without  leaving  any  unpleasant  effect  behind.  Taken  more 
largely,  it  is  said  to  disturb  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion  a  feeling 
of  weight,  giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head,  with  considerable  excite- 
ment of  the  circulation,  and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  I  have,  however, 
never  noticed  this  last  effect.  In  very  large  doses,  we  are  told  by 
Jorg,  that  it  causes  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  convnl- 
sions.  It  is,  then,  a  moderate  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  and  a 
powerful  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  though  possessed  of  little 
narcotic  power.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  have  found  it  somewhat 
excitant  to  the  genital  organs.  (Trait,  de  Thirap.^  4e  ed.,ii.  2 IS.)  It 
,  is  said  also  to  have  sometimes  proved  diaphoretic  and  diuretic; 
which,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  all  the  stimulants. 

Its  odorous  principle,  which  is  probably  also  the  source  of  its 
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medicinal  activity,  is  certainly  absorbed;  as  it  was  noticed  by  Tie- 
demann  and  Gmelin  in  the  blood,  and  is  often  strongly  perceptible 
ill  the  urine,  perspiration,  and  pulmonary  exhalation. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Musk  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians. 
It  may  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  nervous  stimulants  ' 
already  detailed;  and  probably  exercises  their  peculiar  influence  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  of  the  class.  It  would  appear  to 
be  specially  applicable  to  cases  in  which  severe  spasm,  or  great 
nervous  disturbance,  is  associated  with  a  prostrate  circulation. 

Low  Fevers.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  low  fevers^  with  sub- 
sultus  tendinum,  nervous  tremors,  and  hiccough;  and,  so  far  aa- 
these  nervous  phenomena  were  concerned,  it  was  no  doubt  useful ; 
but  its  stimulant  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  such 
cases,  and  it  is  now  little  employed. 

Adynamic  Pneumonia.  M.  Bdcamier  has  recommended  mjask  in 
a  certain  condition  which  occasionally  supervenes  upon  pneumoniai 
and  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  with  a  general 
failure  of  the  vital  forces,  and  dangerous  prostration.  MM.  Trous- 
seau and  Pidoux  have  tried  it,  in  similar  cases,  with  favourable 
results,  and  are  disposed  to  prize  it  highly  under  these  circum- 
stances. {Ibid.^  p.  223.)  The  condition  alluded  to  is  not  that  de- 
bility which  attends  typhous  pneumonia,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
depend  on  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood.  Neither  is  it  that  which 
oomes  on  after  the  occurrence  of  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  one  in  which  the  nervous  power  appears  to  fail  at  once, 
and  the  general  powers  of  the  system  to  give  way  with  it,  as  hap- 
pens in  sudden  attacks  of  the  pernicious  state  in  our  remittent 
miasmatic  fevers.  The  last-mentioned  writers  have  found  it  to 
occur  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  which  seems  to 
be  a  preferable  seat  of  the  disease  in  adynamic  cases.  In  the  con- 
dition of  pneumonia  referred  to,  a  few  successive  doses  have  been 
saiEcient  to  raise  the  patient  out  of  this  adynamic  state,  and  to 
remove  the  delirium,  after  which  the  disease  has  followed  a  regular 
march  towards  health. 

Pemicious  Fever.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  condition  of  pneu- 
monia just  mentioned  was  analogous  to  the  pernicious  paroxysms 
which  sometimes  supervene  on  miasmatic  fever,  in  which  the  pro- 
minent symptoms  depend  on  vast  prostration  or  disorder  of  the 
nervous  power.  From  the  experience  of  the  highly  authoritative 
practitioners  above  mentioned  in  these  pneumonic  cases,  I  would 
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suggest  the  use  of  musk  in  the  stage  of  collapse  of  our  micusmatie 
pernicious  or  congestive  fevers,  in  which  the  pathological  state  cer- 
tainly affords  a  fair  indication  for  its  use.  Though  less  stimulant 
to  the  circulation  than  some  of  the  medicines  employed  in  this 
affection,  it  is  very  powerful  in  its  influence  on  the  nervous  centres, 
which  are  probably  specially  in  fault.  It  might  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  remedies,  and  certainly,  I  think,  could  do 
no  harm. 

Gouty  Spasms  in  the  Stomach.    Dr.  Cullen  speaks  in  very  strong 
terms,  from  his  own  experience,  in  favour  of  musk  in  gout  attack- 
ing the  stomach ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency  in 
spasmodic  cases  of  this  kind,  whether  retrocedent  or  original.    If 
the  spasm  is  accompanied  with  coldness  of  the  skin  and  depressed 
pulse,  and  resist  ordinary  measures,  recourse  should  always  be  had 
to  musk,  which  should  be  given  freely.     Cullen  recommends  it  in 
other  cases  of  retrocedent  gout;   and,  whenever  the  aflfection  is 
spasmodic,  or  purely  nervous,  and  the  same  depressed  condition  of 
the  circulation  exists,  it  may  be  employed  with  propriety;  but  it  is 
contraindicated  in  the  internal  inflammatory  attacks  of  that  disease, 
and  might  do  serious  injury. 

Painful  Spasms  of  the  Involuntary  or  Semivoluntary  Muscles,  In 
all  cases  of  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  as  of  tbe 
oesophagus,  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  ureter,  and  gall-ducts,  or  of 
those  conjointly  of  animal  and  organic  life,  as  of  the  diaphragm,  if 
attended  with  collapse  of  the  circulation,  and  especially  when  other 
measures  fail,  musk  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  anti- 
spasmodics at  command.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  gout  in  the  sto- 
mach, it  must  be  given  freely. 

Infantile  Convulsions  from  Intestinal  Spasm,  The  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish  employed  musk  in  this  affection  with  great  success;  and, 
following  his  practice,  I  have  found  it  extremely  useful  in  similar 
cases  of  a  very  threatening  character.  A  proper  diagnosis,  how- 
ever, is  all-important.  In  many  of  the  convulsive  aflfections  of 
children,  with  strong  determination  to  the  brain,  it  would  be  not 
only  useless,  but  injurious.  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  convulsions 
are  frequently  preceded  by  a  sudden  stiftening  of  the  body,  as  if  tbe 
child  were  in  great  pain,  and  sometimes  by  a  quick  piercing  scream; 
and,  if  the  abdomen  be  examined,  it  will  generally  be  found  more 
or  less  tympanitic.  These  convulsions  are  also  strongly  character- 
ized by  a  sudden  return  of  intelligence  after  they  have  ceased,  in- 
stead of  the  protracted  coma  which  is  apt  to  follow  those  in  which 
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the  brain  is  actively  congested.  The  effect  depends  on  a  sudden 
impression  made  on  the  cerebral  centres  by  the  painful  spasm  of 
the  bowels;  and,  under  the  disturbance  of  these  centres,  before 
time  has  been  allowed  for  the  occurrence  of  vascular  irritation,  the 
convnlBive  movements  take  place.  The  convulsions  often  return 
frequently,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  even  at  shorter  intervals,  and  the 
life  of  the  child  is  in  imminent  danger.  The  musk  may  be  given, 
in  these  cases,  by  enema;  two  or  three  grains  being  administered 
to  cliildren  a  year  old,  and  repeated  every  two  hours,  if  necessary. 

Hiccough.  Within  my  experience,  there  is  no  remedy  or  combi- 
nation of  remedies  so  efficacious  in  hiccough  as  musk;  and,  were 
its  only  recommendation  the  almost  certain  command  which  it  has 
over  this  affection,  it  would  be  a  highly  valuable  medicine..  Ordi- 
nary hiccough  is  quite  trivial ;  but  sometimes,  whether  as  an  appa- 
rently original  affection,  or  as  an  attendant  on  other  diseases,  it  is 
extremely  obstinate  and  troublesome,  racking  the  patient,  prevent-' 
ing  sleep,  and  wearing  out  the  strength  by  its  constant  agitation. 
I  have  known  it  to  continue  in  this  way  for  a  week,  resisting  all 
ordinary  measures,  and  reducing  the  patient  almost  to  despair.  So 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  exten- 
sive, musk  has  never  failed  to  put  an  end  to  the  affection,  and  in 
general  very  promptly.  The  only  instance  in  which  it  did  not 
effect  an  entire  cure  was  an  intermittent  attack  of  the  spasms, 
occurring  in  paroxysms  at  regular  intervals.  Musk  always  con- 
trolled the  paroxysms,  but  they  returned  at  the  stated  period, 
and  were  finally  arrested  by  quinia.  In  another  case,  of  an  ex- 
tremely obstinate  character,  I  had  used  the  remedy  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  effect ;  when,  on  examining  the  musk,  I  found 
it  very  feeble.  Another  parcel  was  sent  for  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, and  promptly  arrested  the  affection.  It  was  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary dose. 

Various  Nervous  Diseases,  Musk  has  been  commended  in  hys- 
teria, chorea,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  eclampsia,  ndania,  and  even  hydro- 
phobia, and  has  been  employed  also  in  asthma,  hooping-cough, 
palpitations,  cholera,  and  colic.  It  may  no  doubt  be  useful  in  most 
of  these  affections,  under  circumstances  calling  for  the  nervous 
stimulants;  but  it  is  probably  in  no  case  more  efficacious  than 
some  other  articles  of  the  class,  might  under  many  circumstances 
prove  injurious  if  not  used  with  great  discrimination,  and  has  been 
abandoned  generally  by  the  profession  after  a  fair  trial.  I  need 
not  say  that  it  is  altogether  useless  in  hydrophobia.    Its  enormously 
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high  price  when  pure,  and  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree 
of  its  purity  as  it  is  kept  in  the  shops,  are  also  strong  objections  to 
its  use,  and  have  no  doubt  very  much  contributed  to  the  neglect 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  I  would,  however,  urge  its  use  upon  the 
profession,  in  the  affections  in  which  it  has  been  recommended 
above;  namely,  in  obstinate  hiccough,  and  the  convulsions  of  infants 
from  intestinal  spasm,  from  my  own  experience;  in  painful  spasms  (f 
the  involuntary  muscles  unth  collapse  of  the  system,  especially  when 
gouty,  upon  the  authority  of  Gullen,  and  general  experience ;  in  the 
peculiar  condition  of  pneumonia  referred  to,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
B^camier  and  of  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux ;  and  in  the  collapse 
of  the  first  stage  of  pernicious  fever,  upon  the  ground  of  reason  and 
analogy. 

Administration.    Musk  is  given  in  substance;  all  liquid  prepara- 
tions of  it  having  been  generally  abandoned.    The  dose  is  from 
five  to  thirty  grains ;  but  the  least  quantity  which  should  be  given 
to  an  adult,  as  the  drug  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  shops^  is  ten 
grains;  and  this  should  alvfays  be  increased,  if  found  to  produce 
no  observable  effect  on  the  system.    Should  the  dose  occasion  a 
feeling  of  weight,  vertigo,  or  pain  in  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  some- 
what diminished.    It  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  emulsion ;  in  the 
latter  form,  being  suspended  in  peppermint  water  or  diluted  cinna- 
mon water,  by  means  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.    Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  particle  should  be  spilled  when  it  is  exhibited;  as 
it  will  long  scent  the  apartment  disagreeably,  and  to  some  perhaps 
injuriously. 


II.  CASTOR. 

CASTOREUM.   U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Castor  is  a  product  of  the  beaver.  Castor  Fiber  of  natu- 
ralists. In  this  animal,  in  both  sexes,  there  are  two  pairs  of  folli- 
cles or  small  sacs,  situated  between  the  anus  and  external  genitals, 
of  which  the  lower  and  larger  contains  the  castor.  After  death, 
this  is  removed  and  dried,  the  pair  being  still  connected  by  a  slender 
cord,  which  is  their  excretory  duct. 

Two  varieties  of  castor  are  recognized  in  the  books,  one  collected 
in  Russia,  the  other  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  this  Continent, 
distinguished  as  the  Russian,  and  American  or  Canadian  castor. 
The  latter  alone  is  used  in  this  country. 
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Properties.  The  two  sacs  composing  the  pair,  are  of  unequal 
size,  the  larger  being  usually  two  inches  or  more  in  length.  They 
are  pear-shaped,  but  much  flattened  and  wrinkled,  brown  or  black- 
ish externally,  and  internally  divided  by  a  whitish  membrane  into 
cells,  which  contain  the  castor.  This  is  softish  when  fresh,  but 
bardens  with  time,  and  then,  though  somewhat  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  is  brittle,  and  exhibits  when  broken  a  resinous  lustre.  Its 
colour  is  brown  or  reddish-brown;  its  odour  strong,  fetid,  and  pe- 
culiar; and  its  taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  disagreeable.  It  yields  its 
virtues  to  alcohol  or  ether,  but  not  to  water.  Upon  distillation  it 
yields  a  little  volatile  oil,  having  its  characteristic  odour  and  taste, 
and  upon  which  possibly  its  virtues  may  depend ;  but  this  point 
has  not  been  decided. 

Castor  deteriorates  by  time,  but  very  slowly  if  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  it  speedily  undergoes 
decom[K)6ition. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Trom  the  small  doses  in  which  castor  is 
usually  given  as  a  medicine,  no  observable  effect  is  experienced 
unless  occasionally  unpleasant  eructations.  Mr.  Alexander  states, 
in  his  experimental  essays,  that  he  took  two  drachms  of  it,  at 
various  doses,  without  any  other  effect  than  this.  Jiirg  and  his 
pupils  experienced  only  slight  uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  with  dis- 
agreeable eructations.  Thouvenel,  however,  found  it,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  about  half  an  ounce,  to  increase  the  frequency  of  pulse 
and  heat  of  skin,  and  to  produce  other  excitant  effects.  If  a  stimu- 
lant, therefore,  to  the  circulation,  it  is  a  very  mild  one ;  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  it  is  inert  as  a  medicine;  for  the  influence  of 
the  class  of  medicines  now  under  consideration  upon  the  nervous 
System  is,  in  no  degree,  measured  by  that  which  they  may  exercise 
Upon  the  heart  and  arteries;  nor  is  their  remedial  power  in  nervous 
diseases  to  be  measured  by  their  apparent  effect  in  health;  so  that 
the  efficiency  of  castor  as  a  medicine  must  be  decided  solely  upon 
the  ground  of  experience.  This  would  seem  to  have  determined 
in  its  favour,  if  medical  testimony  is  to  be  admitted  as  having  any 
authority ;  yet  the  medicine  is  certainly  not  very  powerful. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Castor  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  has  ever  since  h^d  its  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
catalogues.  It  was  anciently  used  chiefly  in  hysteria  and  amenor- 
Thoea.  By  modem  physicians  it  has  been  given  in  most  of  the 
nervous  diseases,  already  enumerated,  as  affording  indications  for 
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the  nervous  stimulants.  At  present  it  ia  prolmbly  masi  tu 
relieve  the  disordered  nervous  phenomena  t>f  low  Ivvcra,  mk 
the  difFcrent  phages  of  hysteria,  especially  when  aaaociatod  i 
sDppreBsion  or  reteation  of  the  menses.  Trousseau  and  Pidoi 
speak  in  decided  terms  of  its  utility  in  anienorrhcett,  Ktteadvd  « 
painful  tympanites,  and  in  hysterical  colic,  with  paleuen,  ( 
sweats,  and  sudden  prostration.  Id  the  Korth  of  Knrope  it  m : 
to  be  used  for  promoting  labour,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  pU 
I  can  say  nothing  of  it  from  experience,  having  very  Mlda| 
used  it. 

The  dose  of  ten  or  twenty  grains,  aaually  loentioDed  in  | 
books,  is  probably  too  small,  and  may  be  at  least  doubled.  It  o 
be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion, 

A  Tindure  of  Castor  (TlNCTtJBA  Castorei,  U.  S)  is  prepared  • 
undiluted  oilicinal  alcohol,  and  given  in  doses  varying  from  I 
minims  to  two  fluidracbms,  which  might  be  doubled,  should  I 
quantity  of  alcohol  not  be  contraindicated. 

An  Ammoniated  Tincture  is  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Collflj 
(TiscTUKA  Castorei  Amhoxiata,  Ed.),  which  is  matle  with  a 
fetida,  castor,  and  the  spirit  of  ammonia  of  that  College,  itself 4| 
very  active  stimulant.    This  is  no  doubt  an  energetic  antispasom^l 
and  stimulant;  but  owes  its  powers  much  less  to  the  castor  tl 
the  other  ingredients.     It  may  be  used  io  spasm  of  the  stotDM^  I 
and  other  nervous  affections  demanding  active  slimulatioo.    llltfl 
dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fiuidrachms. 


HI.  ASSAFETIDA. 
ASSAFCETIDA.   U.S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.    Assafetida  is  a  concrete  juice,  derived  from  ibe  root  t 
Narthex  Assa/ceiidu,  an  umbelliferous  herb,  from  six  to  nioe  1 
high,  growing  in  the  interior  mountainous  regions  of  Peraa,  ft 
neighbouring  countries. 

It  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  leaves  from  the  root,  digging  I 
earth  from  about  it,  then  slicing  off  the  top  of  the  root  transverseljL 
and  scraping  the  juice  from  the  surface  aa  it  exudes ;  the  1«ftvq 
being  employed  to  shelter  the  wounded  root  from  the  sua.    Wbf 
the  exudation  ceases,  another  slice  is  removed;  and  thus,  till  l] 
root  is  exhausted. 
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The  laice  thus  collected  is  allowed  to  concrete  in  the  sun,  and  is 
then  taken  to  Bushire,  whence  it  is  earned  in  vessels  to  Bombay, 
and  from  that  port  is  distributed  over  the  world. 

Properties.  Assafetida  is  in  irregular  lumps  or  masses,  often  soft- 
ish  in  the  interior  as  first  imported,  but  gradually  becoming  bard 
and  brittle.  The  colour  is  brownish  externally,  but,  upon  the  freshly 
broken  surface,  is  whitish  or  variegated,  quickly  becoming  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  ultimately  changing  to  brown.  The  lumps 
are  sometimes  homogeneous  or  nearly  so;  but  usually  consist  of 
smaller  portions  aggregated,  or  of  whitish  tears  embedded  in  a 
darker  paste.  The  odour  is  strong  and  extremely  fetid,  so  as  to 
have  acquired  for  the  drug  the  name  of  stereos  diaboli.  Yet  it 
sometimes  becomes  tolerable  by  habit;  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  go 
so  far  as  the  East  Indies  to  find  individuals  who  are  even  fond  of 
it.  The  taste  i3  bitter  and  subacrid.  In  some  parts  of  Hindostan, 
the  inhabitants  use  it  habitually  as  a  luxury ;  and  the  streets  of 
Surat  are  said  to  be  sometimes  redolent  of  the  drug.  Both  the 
smell  and  taste  are  diminished  by  drying,  and  by  age ;  and,  in  the 
recent  condition  of  the  juice,  the  former  is  said  to  be  intensely 
offensive.  Assafetida  softens  by  heat,  but  cannot  be  quite  melted. 
It  is  very  inflammable. 

In  chemical  constitution  it  is  a  gum-resin,  consisting  of  gum, 
resin,  and  volatile  oil.  The  odour  is  owing  to  the  oil,  the  medical 
virtues  to  that  and  the  resin  conjointly,  and  the  gum  is  inert. 
When  rubbed  with  water,  the  gum-resin  forms  a  white  milky 
emulsion ;  the  resin  and  oil  being  suspended  by  the  intervention  of 
the  gum.  This  emulsion  often  assumes  a  pinkish  hue  on  exposure. 
Alcohol  dissolves  all  the  active  matter,  forming  a  transparent  tinc- 
ture, which  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  separation  of  the  resin. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Assafetida  stimulates  the  stomach  and  the 
circulatory  system  moderately,  and  the  general  nervous  system 
powerfully,  is  somewhat  expectorant  and  often  laxative,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic  proper- 
ties. In  moderate  medicinal  doses,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth 
in  the  stomach,  somewhat  increases  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
the  heat  of  skin,  often  more  or  less  exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  is 
Said  also  to  excite  the  genital  organs,  and  sometimes  to  bring  on 
the  menstrual  flow  in  women.  When  rather  freely  taken,  it  occa- 
sionally produces  slight  vertigo  or  headache,  but  never  intoxication 
Or  stupor.  It  not  unfrequently  operates  as  a  cathartic,  but  not  so 
VOL.  I.— 89 
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uniformly  as  to  deserve  to  rank  in  that  class  of  mcilicines. 
large  dosea  it  disturbs  the  stomach,  and  may  even  excite  n 
and  vomiting;  but  these  are  rare  eQ'ecta  when  that  organ  is  qvi 
sound.     That  it  should  cause  oQensive  eructations  is  a  s 
result  of  its  fetid  odour  and  carminative  properties. 

The  volatile  oil  of  asaafetida  is  certainly  absorbed.     A  sol 
proof  of  this  is  the  fetid  odour  of  all  the  accretions  under  its  a 
of  the  breath,  the  perspiration,  the  urine,  and,  as  has  been  a 
of  the  discbarges  from  ulcerated  surfaces.     As  the  oil  is  pro 
the  main  active  principle,  the  drug  no  doubt  produces  itsoofurtii^ 
tutioQul  impression  through  the  circulation;  though  it  is  bigb^ 
probable  that  the  oGfenaive  odour  may  sometimes  also  act  fAvf 
ably  on  the  cerebral  centres,  through  the  sense  of  smell. 

Therapeutic  Applications.  Assafetida  is  a  highly  importanin 
dicine,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  may  be  too  I 
neglected  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  oSensivcness.  The  pTOif 
bability  is  that  it  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  phjsdAiii^f 
though  some  doubt  has  been  entertained  upon  that  point.  It  mi  I 
certainly  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  appears  to  have  been  intiO'l 
duced  by  them  into  modem  Europe,  through  the  school  of  Salot^l 


It  may  be  employed  in  almost  all  oases  of  nervous  disease  calliB| 
for  medicines  of  this  class,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  reganh^l 
as  the  most  useful  of  them.     Less  powerful  than  musk  in  oro^l 
coming  obstinate  hiccough,  in  relaxing  those  painful  spasms  of  tfat  J 
involuntary  muscles  which  have  a  deeper  source  than  mere  hji 
teria,  and  in  rousing  up  the  nervous  centres  from  profound  I 
or  prostration,  it  is  superior  to  it  in  hysteria,  and  in  certain  < 
nervoua  affections  which  will  be  noticed  immediately,  and  proba 
quite  equal  in  general  efficiency. 

In  hysteria,  in  almost  all  its  forms,  assafetida  is  a  most  valnahl 
remedy.  Even  the  convulsions  of  this  disease  will  often  yield  to  i^ 
or  ondergo  favourable  modification  under  its  use.  In  such  < 
as  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  it  should  \ 
exhibited  by  enema.  In  the  same  form,  also,  it  may  be  employi 
in  general  hysterical  insemtbiUty  simulating  coma,  and  in  dys 
arising  from  hysterical  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

In  the  allied  disease  of  hypochondriasis  in  males,  it  is  among  ti 
remedies  which  afford  most  relief  to  the  various  neivous  diaofdcn^ 
though  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  cure. 

In  all  convulsive  affections,  purely  functional,  that  is,  nncoonectal  . 
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with  active  congestioD,  inflammation,  or  other  form  of  organic 
disease,  it  maj  be  used  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  The 
particular  form,  besides  the  hysterical,  in  which  most  good  may  be 
expected  trom  it  is  that  of  in/aniile  eonvulsions,  arising  from  spasm 
in  the  intestinal  tube.  It  should  be  given,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
by  enema  during  the  convulsion,  and  by  the  mouth,  at  regular 
periods,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  in  the  interval.  Epilepsy 
is  quite  beyond  its  unaided  powers;  though  the  medicine  may 
sometimes  relieve  it,  and,  in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  may 
even  contribute  to  its  cure  when  purely  functional.  In  chorea  it  is 
occasionally  adequate  to  the  cure,  if  employed  in  association  with 
cathartics ;  the  patient  being  kept  steadily  under  the  use  of  the 
assafetida,  while  a  purgative  is  given  every  second  or  third  day. 

Hooping-cough  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  assafetida  is 
most  useful.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  initial  catarrhal  symp* 
toms,  and  when  those  of  a  spasmodic  character  have  become  fully 
established,  it  should  be  given  regularly,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
until  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  has  begun  to  abate.  Tbe 
child  receives  so  much  relief  from  the  medicine,  that,  after  having 
become  accustomed  to  its  taste,  he  will  often  call  for  it,  even  by 
cries,  if  too  young  to  speak.    This  I  have  seen  repeatedly. 

Nervous  coughs  sometimes  occur,  which,  after  obstinately  resisting 
measures  addressed  to  them  as  catarrhal,  will  yield  at  once  to  a  few 
doses  of  assafetida.  They  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  women,  though 
I  have  seen  them  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  them 
hysterical,  and  have  found  them  to  yield  as  promptly  as  if  they 
had  been  merely  a  phase  of  that  disease.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  cough  may  be  a  form  of  nervous  gout  or  rheumatism.  I  would 
urge  upon  the  inexperienced  practitioner  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
these  cases.  When  he  encounters  a  severe  and  harassing  cough, 
which  can  be  traced  to  no  special  source,  and  which,  he  is  satisfied, 
cannot  depend  on  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  air-passages,  let 
him  try  the  assafetida,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will  often  find 
it  successful.  The  nervous  element  may  even  complicate  ordinary 
coughs,  and  give  them  an  unusual  obstinacy ;  which  will  yield  by 
combining  the  use  of  assafetida  with  the  other  measures  indicated. 

The  medicine  may  be  employed  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic 
asthma;  but  cannot  be  relied  on  in  that  affection.  In  complicated 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  associated  with  chronic 
catarrh,  the  system  being  feeble,  and  the  circulation  and  skin  re- 
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uniformlj  as  to  deserve  to  rank  in  that  class  of  medicines.  Id 
large  doses  it  disturbs  the  stomach,  and  may  even  excite  nausea 
and  vomiting;  but  these  are  rare  effects  when  that  organ  is  quite 
sound.  That  it  should  cause  offensive  eructations  is  a  necessary 
result  of  its  fetid  odour  and  carminative  properties. 

The  volatile  oil  of  assafetida  is  certainly  absorbed.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  this  is  the  fetid  odour  of  all  the  secretions  under  its  use, 
of  the  breath,  the  perspiration,  the  urine,  and,  as  has  been  asserted, 
of  the  discharges  from  ulcerated  surfaces.  As  the  oil  is  probably 
the  main  active  principle,  the  drug  no  doubt  produces  its  consti- 
tutional impression  through  the  circulation;  though  it  is  higfalj 
probable  that  the  offensive  odour  may  sometimes  also  act  fSavoor- 
ably  on  the  cerebral  centres,  through  the  sense  of  smell. 

Therapeutic  Applications.  Assafetida  is  a  highly  important  me- 
dicine, and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  may  be  too  much 
neglected  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  ofiTensiveness.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  it  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  physicians; 
though  some  doubt  has  been  entertained  upon  that  point.  It  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  them  into  modem  Europe,  through  the  school  of  Saler- 
num. 

It  may  be  employed  in  almost  aU  cases  of  nervous  disease  calling 
for  medicines  of  this  class,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  useful  of  them.  Less  powerful  than  musk  in  over- 
coming obstinate  hiccough,  in  relaxing  those  painful  spasms  of  the 
involuntary  muscles  which  have  a  deeper  source  than  mere  hys- 
teria, and  in  rousing  up  the  nervous  centres  from  profound  torpor 
or  prostration,  it  is  superior  to  it  in  hysteria,  and  in  certain  other 
nervous  affections  which  will  be  noticed  immediately,  and  probably 
quite  equal  in  general  efficiency. 

In  hysteria^  in  almost  all  its  forms,  assafetida  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  Even  the  convulsions  of  this  disease  will  often  yield  to  it, 
or  undergo  favourable  modification  under  its  use.  In  such  caseSj 
as  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  it  should  be 
exhibited  by  enema.  In  the  same  form,  also,  it  may  be  employed 
in  general  hysterical  insensibility  simulating  coma,  and  in  dysphajii 
arising  from  hysterical  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

In  the  allied  disease  of  hypochondriasis  in  males,  it  is  among  the 
remedies  which  afford  most  relief  to  the  various  nervous  disorders, 
though  it  may  be  inadequate  to  the  cure. 

In  all  convulsive  affections,  purely  functional,  that  is,  unconnected 
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with  active  congestion,  inflammation,  or  other  form  of  organic 
disease,  it  may  be  used  with  reasonable  hope  of  benefit.  The 
particular  form,  besides  the  hysterical,  in  which  most  good  may  be 
expected  from  it  is  that  of  infantile  cantmlsums^  arising  from  spasm 
in  the  intestinal  tube.  It  should  be  given,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
by  enema  during  the  convulsion,  and  by  the  mouth,  at  regular 
periods,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  in  the  interval.  Epilepsy 
is  quite  beyond  its  unaided  powers;  though  the  medicine  may 
sometimes  relieve  it,  and,  in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  may 
even  contribute  to  its  cure  when  purely  functional.  In  chorea  it  is 
occasionally  adequate  to  the  cure,  if  employed  in  association  with 
cathartics ;  the  patient  being  kept  steadily  under  the  use  of  the 
assafetida,  while  a  purgative  is  given  every  second  or  third  day. 

Hooping-cough  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  which  assafetida  is 
most  useful.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  initial  catarrhal  symp* 
tomSy  and  when  those  of  a  spasmodic  character  have  become  fully 
established,  it  should  be  given  regularly,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
until  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  has  begun  to  abate.  Tne 
child  receives  so  much  relief  from  the  medicine,  that,  after  having 
become  accustomed  to  its  taste,  he  will  often  call  for  it,  even  by 
cries,  if  too  young  to  speak.    This  I  have  seen  repeatedly. 

Nervous  coughs  sometimes  occur,  which,  after  obstinately  resisting 

measures  addressed  to  them  as  catarrhal,  will  yield  at  once  to  a  few 

doses  of  assafetida.    They  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  women,  though 

I  have  seen  them  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  them 

hysterical,  and  have  found  them  to  yield  as  promptly  as  if  they 

lad  been  merely  a  phase  of  that  disease.    In  some  of  these  cases, 

the  cough  may  be  a  form  of  nervous  gout  or  rheumatism.    I  would 

irge  upon  the  inexperienced  practitioner  to  be  on  the  watch  for 

these  cases.    When  he  encounters  a  severe  and  harassing  cough, 

which  can  be  traced  to  no  special  source,  and  which,  he  is  satisfied, 

cannot  depend  on  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  air-passages,  let 

liim  try  the  assafetida,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will  often  find 

it  sncoessfuL    The  nervous  element  may  even  complicate  ordinary 

Qoughs,  and  give  them  an  unusual  obstinacy ;  which  will  yield  by 

Qombiniog  the  use  of  assafetida  with  the  other  measures  indicated. 

The  medicine  may  be  employed  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic 
QaOima;  but  cannot  be  relied  on  in  that  a£fection«  In  complicated 
caaes^  however,  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  associated  with  chronic 
Catarrh,  the  system  being  feeble,  and  the  circulation  and  skin  re- 
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laxed,  it  may  be  of  much  service  by  its  combined  expectoraiit  and 
antispasmodic  powers. 

Laryngismus  stridultiSf  or  pure  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurring  in 
infants,  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  treated  with  it,  but  I  have 
not  used  it  in  that  complaint. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  a  certain  condition  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  pectoral  inflammation  in  infants  and  young  children^ 
whether  bronchial  or  parenchymatous^  in  which  aasafetida  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy.    In  patients  of  this  age,  the  nervous  system  is 
very  apt  to  suffer,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  in 
any  degree  severe.  Even  in  their  inflammations,  the  nervous  centres 
seem  to  become  exhausted  before  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and 
alarming  symptoms  from  this  cause  not  unfrequently  complicale 
the  case.    In  the  pectoral  inflammations,  this  condition  may  be  rea- 
dily, and,  I  believe,  often  has  been  fatally  overlooked.    This  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  great  mortality  of  infantile 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia.     The  nervous  exhaustion  shows  itself 
by  symptoms  which  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  an  aggravation 
of  the  original  affection.     The  respiration  is  much  hurried,  the  als 
nasi  visibly  expand  and  contract,  the  child  is  sometimes  anxioos 
and  restless  when  not  stupid,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
feeble.    Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  patient  is  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and,  upon  application  of  the  band, 
it  should  be  found  that  the  ears,  tip  of  the  nose,  cheek,  or  fingers 
feel  cold,  or  even  cool,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  system, 
and  especially  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration,  need  support;  and 
this  support  assafetida,  freely  used,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two, 
will  often  yield,  to  the  vast  relief  of  the  patient    I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  I  have  seen  lives  saved,  mainly  by  this  remedy,  in  the 
condition  referred  to.    While  useful  as  an  expectorant,  it  operates, 
I  believe,  chiefly  by  stimulating  the  exhausted  nervous  centres. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  such  cases  by  my  preceptor,  Dr. 
Jos.  Parrish,  and  I  have  since  had  frequent  occasion  to  thank  him 
for  the  valuable  practical  lesson. 

In  low  states  of  fever  j  assafetida  is  sometimes  useful  in  obviating 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  subsuUns,  general  tremors^  restlessness^ hic- 
cough, &c.;  but  it  is  not  more  efiicacious  than  other  much  less  dis- 
agreeable remedies,  and  is,  therefore,  little  used.  In  the  tympanites^ 
however,  of  these  complaints,  given  as  an  injection,  it  is  a  valuable 
remedy,  second  only  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  efficiency. 

In  constipation  with  flatulence  in  old  people  or  hysterical  women, 
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and  in  the  colicky  affections  of  the  latter  class,  assafetida  may  often 
be  advantageously  combined  with  laxatives,  such  as  aloes  and  rhu- 
barb. If  amenorrhoea  be  superadded,  myrrh  may  be  combined  with 
the  other  ingredients;  and  if  ansemia^  one  of  the  preparations  of  iron. 

The  laxative  properties  of  the  gum-resin  often  add  to  its  advan- 
tages as  a  nervous  stimulant;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  coun- 
teract them  with  a  little  laudanum. 

Of  the  special  uses  of  this  gum-resin  as  a  stimulating  expectorant 
there  will  be  occasion  to  treat  hereafter. 

Assafetida  is  contraindicated  in  acute  inflammation,  and  in  fever 
with  hot  skin  and  a  full,  strong  pulse;  and  especially  so  when  the 
nervous  centres  themselves  are  the  seat  of  high  vascular  irritation, 
inflammation,  or  organic  disease,  even  though  convulsions,  spasm, 
or  other  nervous  disorder  should  appear  to  indicate  the  use  of  this 
class  of  medicines. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  assafetida  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  More,  however,  might  sometimes  be  given  with  safety  and 
probable  advantage.  It  should  generally  be  administered  in  pill 
or  emulsion ;  the  former  being  preferable  whenever  the  latter  form 
is  not  specially  called  for,  in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  concealing  the  taste  and  smell.  The  emulsion,  however, 
is  always  preferable  when  a  prompt  effect  is  desirable ;  and  this  is 
most  frequently  the  case.  It  may  be  made  by  simply  rubbing  the 
gum-resin  thoroughly  with  water,  and  straining. 

The  emulsion  is  directed,  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
name  of  Assafetida  Mixture  (MiSTURA  As8AF(ETiD-fi).  It  is  the  milk 
of  assafetida  or  he  assafcetidss  of  the  older  pharmacy.  A  fluidounce 
contains  fifteen  grains,  and  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given 
for  a  dose. 

As  an  enema^  assafetida  is  administered  in  the  form  of  emulsion; 
and  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  may  be  used  in  half  a  pint 
of  water. 

The  Tincture  of  Assafetida  (TiNCTUBA  AssAFCETiDiB,  U.  S),  may 
be  given  in  cases  where  a  prompt  effect  is  required,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  alcohol.  Officinal  or  undiluted  alcohol  is  used  in 
its  preparation.  The  medium  dose  is  a  fluidrachm.  It  should  be 
diluted  with  water,  which  becomes  milky  by  the  separation  of  the 
resin. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafetida  (PiLUL^  Aloes  kt  Assaf(etidj3, 
U.  S.)  are  officinal.  They  contain  equal  quantities  of  aloes  and 
assafetida  mixed  with  soap,  and  are  given  in  torpid  bowels  with 
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flatulence  and  debility  of  the  alimentary  canal.    From  two  to  five 
of  the  pills,  each  containing  four  grains,  may  be  given  for  a  doee. 

A  Plaster  of  Assa/eiida  (Emplastrum  AssAFCETiD-fi,  U,  S.)  is  also 
officinal.  It  is  used  as  an  application  to  the  chest,  or  between  the 
shoulders,  in  hooping-cough,  and  over  the  abdomen  in  the  flatulent 
colics  of  hysteria. 


Several  other  gum-resins,  having  properties  analogous  to  those 
of  assafetida,  though  much  inferior,  have  been  more  or  less  in  use 
from  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  much  less  employed  than  formerly.  A  veiy 
brief  notice  of  them  will  be  sufficient;  as  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  might  not  very  well  be  dispensed  with,  in  reference  merely 
to  its  powers  as  a  nervous  stimulant.  The  medicines  alluded  to 
are  sagapenum,  galbanum,  and  ammoniac. 

1.  SAGAPEirUM.  Land. 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  unknown  Persian  plant,  supposed 
to  be  umbelliferous.  It  is  imported  from  the  Levant  As  brought 
to  us,  it  is  either  in  irregular  masses  of  agglutinated  tears,  trans- 
lucent, and  of  a  wax-like  consistence,  or  in  soft  adhesive  masses,  in 
which  no  tears  are  visible.  It  has  a  brownish-yellow,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  olive  colour,  paler  within  than  without,  and  becoming 
darker  by  time.  The  odour  is  alliaceous,  but  weaker  and  less  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  assafetida;  the  taste,  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid,  and  nauseous.  It  becomes  softer  and  tenacious  by  heat,  and 
is  inflammable.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  partially,  dilated 
alcohol  completely.  It  consists  essentially  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  and 
gum,  of  which  the  two  former  are  probably  the  active  oonstituenta 
The  odour  depends  upon  the  oil. 

This  gum-resin  produces  effects  on  the  system  similar  to  those  of 
assafetida,  but  is  too  feeble  to  be  depended  on  as  a  substitute,  in 
which  capacity  it  might  otherwise  be  used,  in  consequence  of  its 
less  offensive  odour.  It  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  adjuvant 
to  cathartics,  in  flatulent  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  pill  or 
emulsion. 

2.  GALBAHTTK.  U.S. 

Galbanum  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  uncertain  plant,  probably  a 
species  of  Ferula,  growing  in  Persia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian. 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  procured  by  incision,  sometimes  to  exude 
spontaneously,  and  harden  in  the  form  of  tears.    In  this  latter  state 
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it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  imported ;  the  tears  being  about  as 
largo  as  a  pea,  round,  shining,  translucent,  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish -yellow  colour.  More  frequently  it  is  in  masses  composed 
of  whitish,  reddish,  or  yellowish  tears,  simply  agglutinated  together, 
or  imbedded  in  a  darker,  yellowish-brown,  or  greenish  substance. 
It  has  the  consistence  of  wax,  but  softens  with  heat,  and  at  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  becomes  adhesive.  At  212^  Fahr.  it 
melts  so  that  it  can  be  strained,  and  is  thus  freed  from  impurities. 
Its  odour  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable;  its  taste,  bitterish,  warm, 
and  acrid.  Water  dissolves  it  partially;  alcohol,  the  oil  and  resin; 
diluted  alcohol,  the  whole  of  it,  excepting  impurities.  It  consists  of 
gum,  resin,  and  volatile  oil,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  active. 

Its  medical  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  sagapenum,  though 
generally  considered  feebler.  With  a  slightly  stimulant  influence 
over  the  circulation  and  nervous  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  unite  expectorant  and  emmenagogue  powers;  and  hence  has 
been  given  in  hysteria  and  other  nervous  disorders,  enfeebled 
digestion,  flatulence,  chronic  bronchial  affections,  chlorosis,  ame- 
norrhoea,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  It  was  formerly  very  much 
employed,  and  entered  into  a  large  number  of  preparations  for  in- 
ternal and  external  use.  But  it  has  been  almost  wholly  superseded 
by  assafetida,  and  is  little  used  at  present.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains,  given  in  pill  or  emulsion. 

Qmpound  Galbanum  Pilk  {PiJAJLM  Galbani  Composite,  U.S.\ 
oomposed  of  galbanum,  myrrh,  and  assafetida,  are  officinal.  They 
are  used  as  a  nervous  stimulant  and  emmenagogue,  in  hysteria  and 
amenorrhoea,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  strongly  recommended  the  local  use  of  a  tincture 
of  galbanum  in  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  such  as  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  ocular  debility  from  prolonged  reading,  spasmodic 
motions  of  the  eyelids,  o&dema  of  the  eyelids,  weakness  of  the 
lachrymal  canal,  &c.  He  moistens  the  surface  of  a  compress  with 
the  tincture,  and  applies  it  immediately  over  the  eye  for  an  hour; 
then  removes  it  for  several  hours,  and  again  applies  it ;  and  thus 
successively  till  the  object  is  accomplished.  A  burning  heat  is 
first  felt,  which  gradually  lessens,  and  ceases  within  an  hour,  when 
the  compress  becomes  dry.  The  tincture  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ing an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol  (Merat  et  De  Lens,  Diet, 
de  Mat.  Med.,  i.  685). 

The  Compound  Galbanum  Plaster  (Emplastrum  Galbani  Com- 
POSITUH,  U.S),  which  consists  of  galbanum.  Burgundy  pitch,  tur- 
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curing  epilepsy  ia  one  which  it  must  share  with  nunwrotis  other 
Bubalancea,  not  a  few  of  which  are  much  more  inert  than  itaclf.    Is 
this  disease  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  has  gnat  inflacncc; 
and  anything  which  strongly  excites  his  confidence  or  his  hope^J 
may,  for  a  time,  and  occasionally  does,  for  a  considerable  tim^'l 
suspend  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysma.     If,  in  the  mean  Un 
the  cause  which  sustained  the  disease  should  have  ceased,  a  p 
Dent  cure  might  seem  to  have  been  effected  by  what  is  in  ia 
wholly  useless.     Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  deny  ■ 
efBciency  to  valerian  in  epilepsy.     In  some  purely  faDCtiooal  0 
before  the  disease  had  become  firmly  seated  in  the  habits,  ir  out  il 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  it  may  possibly  have  set  it  aside ;  ■ 
it  may  atlU  be  exhibited,  with  some  hope  of  benefit,  as  an  ndjan 
of  more  powerful  remedies;  but  no  curative  effect  can  be  eif* 
from  it,  unless  freely  given  and  long  persevered  with ;  and  nliaaef  ' 
should  never  be  placed  upon  its  exclusive  use.     To  the  cart  of 
fixed  epilepsy  it  is  quite  inadequate. 

The  morbid  conditions  to  which  valerian  is  moat  appropriua 
are  the  milder  form  of  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  in  which  the  in- 
dication is  to  obviate  depression  of  spirits,  or  to  control  the  slighter 
nervous  irregularities,  which,  in  countless  diversity,  are  spring> 
ing  up  in  the  course  of  the  former  disease.     Even   under  t 
circumstances,  it  ia  probably  more   used  as  an  adjuvant  to  (Ml>vfl 
remedies  intended  to  make  a  permanent  and  curative  imprewiol 
than  exclusively  for  its  own  effects.     Thus,  in  a  case  of  chloro 
while  the  disease  is  pursuing  a  regular   march  towards  healA 
under  the  use  of  the  chalybeates  and  a  good  diet,  valerian  nu^l 
sometimes  be  employed  advantageously  to  quiet  palpitations,  WM 
lieve  unpleasant  cerebral  sensations,  or  general  uneasiness,  i 
obviate  irregular  muscular  movements  of  various  kinds. 

Not  unfrequently,  dyspepsia  is  accompanied  with  much  nerrow 
discomposure,  especially  in  women,  and  in  those,  too,   who  haw 
shown  no  tendency  to  hysteria.     Valerian  may  often  be  usefuU^J 
associated,  in  such  cases,  with  the  bitter  tonics,  laxatives,  Jto.,  wUdn 
may  be  employed  to  meet  more  important  indications.     The  sadi^  -i 
may  be  said  of  its  use  ia  other  diseases  of  depression  or  debility, 
ia  which  nervous  disorder  is  a  mere  attendant  phenomenon,  bftviog 
no  important  signification,  but  nevertheless  olWn  very  annoying  to 
the  patient.     Its  application  to  the  relief  of  wakefulness,  restl«a»- 
general  uneasiness,  muscular  tremors,  &c^  complicatiDg  low 
febrile  diseases,  would  come  into  this  category;  though  the  t 
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the  radicals  is  externally  yellowish  or  brownish,  internally  white; 
that  of  the  powder  yellowish-gray.  The  odour,  which  in  the  fresh 
root  is  slight,  is,  in  the  dried,  strong,  somewhat  aromatic,  and 
highly  peculiar.  To  some  it  is  agreeable,  to  others  the  reverse. 
Cats  are  said  to  be  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  under  its  influence  to 
experience  a  kind  of  intoxication.  The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid,  and  disagreeable. 

Active  Principles.  The  active  principles  are  a  peculiar  volatile 
oilj  and  probably  an  extractive  matter  of  a  sweetish  and  slightly 
bitter  taste  called  valerianin.  Upon  the  former  depend  the  stimu- 
lant properties  of  the  root;  the  latter  may  be  slightly  tonic.  The 
oil  of  valerian,  being  one  of  the  officinal  preparations  of  the  root, 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  below. 

Effects  on  the  System.    Different  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  sti- 
mulant influence  of  valerian  on  the  circulation;  some  believing  it 
to  have  such  an  influence,  others  denying  it  altogether.    I  am 
among  those  who  consider  it  as  in  general  very  moderately  stimu- 
lant, though  its  effects  in  this  respect  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
Upoa  the  stomach  it  also  produces  a  slightly  excitant  impression^ 
which,  when  it  is  largely  taken,  often  amounts  to  irritation.    Upon 
the  nervous  system,  however,  its  action  is  more  decided.    This  is 
shown,  in  the  ordinary  medicinal  doses,  rather  by  its  influence  in 
composing  nervous  disorder,  than  by  any  decided  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  functions  in  health,  unless,  perhaps,  in  certain  very 
susceptible  persons.    But  in  very  large  doses,  it  produces,  even  in 
robust  individuals,  some  degree  of  headache,  vertigo,  and  disturb- 
ance of  sight  and  hearing;  and  in  others  of  a  more  nervous  tem- 
perament, may  superadd  to  these  effects  more  or  less  mental  excite- 
inent,  visual    illusion,  general  agitation,  and  even  involuntary 
xxiuscular  movement.    It  never,  however,  causes  jwsitive  delirium  or 
coma;  and  is  probably  incapable,  in  any  quantity,  of  acting  as  a 
poison.    It  sometimes  disturbs  the  bowels. 

Therapeutic  Application.  We  have  no  proof  that  valerian  was 
employed  by  the  ancients.  Much  more  efficacy  has  been  ascribed 
to  it  by  many  writers  than  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  possess. 
1  have  never,  myself,  seen  from  it  anything  more  than  very  mode- 
^^te  remedial  influences.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  FaHus 
Colurrina^  a  Neapolitan  of  high  birth,  who,  labouring  himself  under 
epilepsy,  and  searching  eagerly  in  the  field  of  botany  for  a  remedy, 
thought  he  had  found  it  in  valerian.  Many  reports  have  since 
then  been  made  of  its  efficiency  in  that  disease;  but  the  credit  of 
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curing  epilepsy  is  one  which  it  must  share  with  numerous  other 
substances,  not  a  few  of  which  are  much  more  inert  than  itself.    In 
this  disease  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  has  great  influence; 
and  anything  which  strongly  excites  his  confidence  or  his  hopes, 
may,  for  a  time,  and  occasionally  does,  for  a  considerable  time, 
suspend  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.    If,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  cause  which  sustained  the  disease  should  have  ceased,  a  perma- 
nent cure  might  seem  to  have  been  effected  by  what  is  in  itself 
wholly  useless.    Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  deny  all 
efficiency  to  valerian  in  epilepsy.    In  some  purely  fhnctional  cases, 
before  the  disease  had  become  firmly  seated  in  the  habits,  if  not  in 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  it  may  possibly  have  set  it  aside ;  and 
it  may  still  be  exhibited,  with  some  hope  of  benefit,  as  an  adjuvant 
of  more  powerful  remedies ;  but  no  curative  effect  can  be  expected 
from  it,  unless  freely  given  and  long  persevered  with ;  and  reliance 
should  never  be  placed  upon  its  exclusive  use.    To  the  cure  of 
fixed  epilepsy  it  is  quite  inadequate. 

The  morbid  conditions  to  which  valerian  is  most  appropriate 
are  the  milder  form  of  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis^  in  which  the  in- 
dication is  to  obviate  depression  of  spirits,  or  to  control  the  slighter 
nervous  irregularities,  which,  in  countless  diversity,  are  spring- 
ing up  in  the  course  of  the  former  disease.  Even  under  soch 
circumstances,  it  is  probably  more  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
remedies  intended  to  make  a  permanent  and  curative  impression, 
than  exclusively  for  its  own  effects.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  chlorosis, 
while  the  disease  is  pursuing  a  regular  march  towards  healtb, 
under  the  use  of  the  chalybeates  and  a  good  diet,  valerian  may 
sometimes  be  employed  advantageously  to  quiet  palpitations,  re- 
lieve unpleasant  cerebral  sensations,  or  general  uneasiness,  and 
obviate  irregular  muscular  movements  of  various  kinds. 

Not  unfrequently,  dyspepsia  is  accompanied  with  much  nervous 
discomposure,  especially  in  women,  and  in  those,  too,  who  have 
shown  no  tendency  to  hysteria.  Valerian  may  often  be  usefully 
associated,  in  such  cases,  with  the  bitter  tonics,  laxatives,  &c^  which 
may  be  employed  to  meet  more  important  indications.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  its  use  in  other  diseases  of  depression  or  debility, 
in  which  nervous  disorder  is  a  mere  attendant  phenomenon,  having 
no  important  signification,  but  nevertheless  often  very  annoying  to 
the  patient.  Its  application  to  the  relief  of  wakefulness,  restless- 
ness, general  uneasiness,  muscular  tremors,  &C.,  complicating  low 
febrile  diseases,  would  come  into  this  category;  though  the  same 
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ends  may  generally  be  better  attained  by  the  use  of  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  camphor  water,  Ao.,  than  by  valerian. 

In  the  treatment  of  hemicrania^  it  has  enjoyed  some  reputation 
in  connexion  with  Peruvian  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  I  have 
repeatedly,  in  former  times,  seen  this  very  troublesome  affection 
yield,  in  two  or  three  days,  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  bark  taken  daily, 
in  divided  doses,  in  a  pint  or  two  of  infusion  of  valerian.  The 
first  effect  was  generally  somewhat  to  augment  the  pain;  but  it 
ceased  at  the  end  of  the  time  specified.  On  making  similar  at- 
tempts more  recently,  with  sulphate  of  quinia  and  oil  of  valerian, 
I  have  not  been  in  an  equal  degree  successful.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  oppression  of  stomach,  produced  by  the  bark  in  powder,- 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  result. 

M.  Bayer  has  found  valerian  efficacious  in  a  case  of  excessive 
thirsty  in  a  boy,  attended  with  copious  discharge  of  light-coloured, 
limpid,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  urine.  The  quantity  of  liquid  drank 
and  discharged  was  enormous.  The  affection  was  looked  on  as 
nervous,  and  yielded  in  about  a  month  to  the  powder  of  valerian, 
employed  under  this  view  of  its  nature. 

Administration.  Valerian  is  most  effectively  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  which  should  be  preferred  when  a  strong  impression  is 
desired.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  to  ninety  grains  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  may  be  increased,  if  thought  desirable,  so  that  an 
ounce  may  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  quantity  being  of 
course  diminished  if  unpleasant  cerebral  phenomena  should  occur. 

The  Infusicn  (Inftjsum  Valerianae,  U.S)^  is  officinal,  and  is  di- 
rected to  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  The  medicine  is  said  to  be  less  apt  to  irritate  the 
bowels  in  this  form,  than  in  that  of  powder.  The  dose  is  two  fluid- 
ounces. 

There  is  also  an  officinal  Tincture  (TiNcruRA  Valeriana,  U.  S)^ 
which  has  the  virtues  of  the  medicine,  but  unfortunately  also  the 
stimulant  properties  of  alcohol,  which,  except  under  rare  circum- 
stances, should  forbid  its  use.  The  danger  of  its  abuse,  when  care- 
lessly prescribed  for  slight  nervous  affections,  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire that  more  should  be  said  to  put  the  young  practitioner  on  his 
guard.    The  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

The  AmmonicUed  Tincture  (TiNCTURA  Valerianae  Ammoniata, 
U.S.)  is  a  much  more  effective  preparation,  being  made  with 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  instead  of  diluted  alcohol.  I  would 
particularly  caution  the  reader  not  to  confound  this  tincture  with 
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that  of  the  Edinburgh  Fharmacopwio,  of  tho  aatne  title,  wbicb  ii 
probably  three  times  as  strong  with  ammonia.  The  dose  of  (be 
U.  S.  tincture  is  from  one  to  two  fiuidrachma,  which  aboold  be 
largely  diluted.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  hjMcriB 
epasm  of  the  stomach,  or  troublesome  flatulence  having  tbo  i 
origin. 

The  Fluid  Extract  of  Valerian  (Extractum  Valerias.*  Flcjdch 
U.S.),  which  is  peculiar  to  the  U.  S,  Pharmacopceia,  is  an  clegul' 
preparation,  concentrating  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  in  a  siu 
bulk,  convenient  for  admiaistratton.  The  dose  ia  from  oae  to  ibi 
fluidrachma. 

The  Volatile  Oil  (Oleum  Valehiam^,  U.S.),  which  ia  soppcwi 
to  have  all  the  virtues  of  valerian  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  i 
much  used  as  a  substitute.  It  is  obtained  from  the  root  by  distik 
lation  with  water.  As  first  procured,  it  is  of  a  pale-green  colooi^ 
with  a  pungent  odour  of  valerian,  and  a  somewhat  aromatic  t 
By  exposure,  however,  it  becomes  yeliow  and  viscid,  in  cooseqcuaai 
of  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Much  importance  has  recently  bew 
attached  to  the  fact,  that  this  oil  contains,  associated  with  it,  a  p 
liar  volatile  acid  denominated  valerianic  acid,  which  may  be  t 
rated  by  a  chemical  process.  This  acid  ia  a  colourless  volatib 
liquid,  having  a  very  ofl'ensive  odour,  recalling  that  of  valerian  yet 
quite  different,  and  a  sour  disagreeable  taste.  It  forms  salts  vitli 
the  acids,  and  carries  its  odour  in  some  degree  with  it  in  the  conh 
bination.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  active  priodplM 
of  valerian,  if  not  the  most  active;  but,  when  it  is  considered  iha^ 
if  it  exist  at  all  in  valerian  uncombined,  it  cannot  be  in  any  oo%J 
siderable  proportion,  this  idea  must  be  abandoned.  It  ia  the  resof 
of  the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  two  oils  which  conjointly  coostittittl 
the  oil  of  valerian,  and  may  be  much  increased  by  the  reagency  of 
an  alkali,  which  disposes  to  its  formation,  and  then  combines  witk 
it.     The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  four  to  six  drops. 

Various  salts  of  vahrriamc  add  have  been  introduced  into  roed 
cine,  under  the  notion  that  this  acid  was  the  active  princtpl«  ( 
valerian,  and  would  carry  its  peculiar  virtues  with  it  into  the  o 
binations  it  might  form  with  saliiiable  bases.  Hence  the  valeri'tMi^ 
of  iron,  of  zinc,  and  of  quim'a,  which  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
medicinal  preparations.  Experience  has  not  shown  that  they  poe- 
seas  any  peculiar  advantages  over  the  other  salts  of  those  baaes  i* 
spectively,  while  their  repulsive  odour  and  comparative  cost  an 
real  objections. 
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V.  GARLIC. 

ALLIUM.  U.S.,  Ed. 

Origin.  Garlic  csonsists  of  the  bulbs  of  Allium  sativum^  or  com- 
mon garden  garlic,  a  native  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  most  civil- 
ized countries.  The  bulbs,  when  taken  from  the  ground,  are  dried, 
usually  with  portions  of  the  stems  remaining,  by  which  they  are 
tied  into  bundles,  and  thus  brought  into  market. 

Properties.  The  bulb  of  garlic  consists  of  five  or  six  smaller 
bulbs,  commonly  called  cloves,  each  invested  with  a  distinct  coat, 
and  the  whole  compactly  arranged  around  the  stem  at  its  base,  and 
inclosed  in  a  white  membranous  covering,  consisting  of  several 
thin,  delicate  layers.  The  substance  of  the  minor  bulbs,  deprived 
of  their  coat,  is  whitish,  moist,  and  fieshy,  and  contains  a  juice, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  may  be  separated  by  ex- 
pression. When  these  little  bulbs  become  dry,  as  they  do  when 
very  long  kept,  the  medicine  is  wholly  useless. 

The  odour  of  garlic  is  strong,  penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  cha- 
racteristic; so  much  so  that  it  serves  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
for  other  odours,  which,  when  thought  to  resemble  it,  are  said  to  be 
alliaceous.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  These  properties,  as 
well  as  the  medical  virtues  of  garlic,  are  yielded  to  water,  vinegar, 
or  alcohol ;  but  are  impaired  or  destroyed  by  boiling.  They  de- 
pend on  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  pervades  the  whole  plant;  but 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  bulb.  This  is  easily  separated  by 
distillation  with  water,  leaving  the  residue  quite  inert.  The  oil, 
when  pure,  is  a  combination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur, 
constituting,  according  to  Wertheim,  the  sulphuret  of  a  compound 
radical  denoipinated  allyle,  which  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
(C^H,).    After  exposure  to  the  air  it  contains  oxygen. 

Effects  on  the  System.  Garlic  is  a  local  and  general  stimulant, 
operating  directly  upon  the  part  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and, 
through  the  absorption  of  its  active  principle,  upon  the  circulatory 
and  nervous  systems,  and  the  various  secretions.  Its  influence 
upon  the  nervous  centres^  though  very  decided,  and  quite  sufficient 
to  allow  it  to  rank  in  the  present  class  of  medicines,  has  not,  I 
think,  been  so  prominently  noticed  by  pharmacological  writers  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  It  agrees,  too,  with  the  nervous  stimulants  in 
having  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  special  cerebral  functions. 
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Moderate  dosea  warm  tlie  stoma^jh,  excits  tlie  appetite,  and  facUf- 
tate  digesLioD.  Id  a  short  time  the  frequency  of  the  pulae  aad 
general  warmth  are  somewhat  mcreased;  and  the  patient  feeLi  u 
agreeable  excitement,  which,  though  little  noticcf],  coDtribntos,  [ 
have  no  douht,  to  the  favour  Id  which  it  is  held  as  a  condinien^-> 
notwithstanding  its  originally  very  repalsive  odour  and  taste,  bf 
vast  numbers  of  people,  indeed  by  whole  nations  in  some  paita  at 
the  world.  Through  ita  influence  on  the  secretions,  it  acta  as 
expectorant,  sometimes  as  a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic,  according  a 
ia  directed  by  circumstances  preferably  to  the  kidneys  or  the  sid^ 
and  also  aa  an  emmeoagogue.  It  is  said  occasionally  to  provt 
anthelmintic.  Too  largely  taken,  it  produces  uneasiness  of  aUf 
mach,  sometimes  even  nausea  and  vomiting,  occasionally  pargc^,' 
and  is  capable  of  exciting  a  febrile  state  of  system,  with  hcad«oh^ 
quickened  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  ko.  Applied  to  the  skin  it  acts  Ml^ 
rubefacient,  and  will  sometimes  vesicate.  ^ 

All  these  effects  it  owes  to  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  absorliol 
■with  great  facility,  and  rapidly  pervades  the  whole  sj'stem.  !■ 
absorption  is  proved  by  the  odour  it  imparts  to  the  breath,  perspi-. 
ration,  urine,  and  even  the  accretions  from  the  surface  of  aIoer& 
In  the  lower  animals,  it  affects  the  milk  and  the  (leah  with  its  peca^ 
liar  properties  of  smell  and  taste.  The  absorption  takes  place  nol 
only  from  the  stomach,  but  readily  also  from  the  rectum,  and  evei 
from  the  skin.  Garlic  poultices  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  foet  wPf 
sometimes  communicate  their  odour  to  the  breath.  The  oil,  tfaen>; 
fore,  though  quickly  entering  the  circulation,  has  a  tendency  I 
leave  it  rapidly,  and,  as  it  passes  out  through  the  different  emoBi 
tories,  stimulates  them  into  an  increase  of  their  several  functions. 

In  its  whole  medicinal  character,  garlic  bears  a  considersbl* 
resemblance  to  assafetida,  though  perhaps  somewhat  more  stimiK* 
lant  locally  and  to  the  circulation,  and  somewhat  less  so  to  tbf 
nervous  system. 

Therapeutic  Application,  Garlic  has  been  used  as  a  cundimeafc 
and  medicine  from  times  immemorial.  Some  of  its  most  beneficisT 
applications  are  grounded  upon  its  properties  aa  a  nervous  etimii- 
lant;  and  these  are  to  be  particularly  noticed  here.  Ila  uses  as  1^ 
stimulating  expectorant  and  diuretic  will  "be  referred  to,  under  tl 
heads  of  those  classes  respectively. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach  it  is  useful  in  debility  .of  thi 
organ,  enabling  food  of  diiEcult  splubility,  to  be  digested  more  rei 
dily,  and  more  comfortably  to  the  patient.     It  is  also  an  excelleiUf 
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oarminative,  producing  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  relieving  spas- 
modic  pains  which  its  presence  is  apt  to  occasion,  whether  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  But  as  the  expelled  air  is  impregnated  with 
the  oil,  the  eructations  are  apt  to  be  ofifensive,  if  not  to  the  patient, 
at  least  to  others  in  his  vicinity. 

One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  the  medicine  is  to  relieve  the 
various  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  so  apt  to 
attend  the  febrile  diseases  of  children,  such  as  reailessness^  wake- 
fulness^ vague  general  uneasiness^  twitchings  of  the  muscles^  atariings^ 
and  convulsioM.  For  this  purpose  it  is  almost  always  used  exter- 
nally, being  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices  to  the  feet,  and  as  a  lo- 
tion to  the  spine,  made  either  by  infusing  the  bruised  bulbs  for  a  short 
time  in  hot  brandy,  or  by  incorporating  the  expressed  juice  with 
oil  or  lard.  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  used  here  not  merely 
as  a  revulsive  agent,  in  which  capacity  it  is  inferior  to  mustard  and 
other  rubefacients,  but  in  reference  to  the  absorption  of  the  oil,  and 
its  operation  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  often  most  happily 
quiets  the  disturbance,  and  promotes  sleep  by  removing  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  which  prevented  it. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  cfiildren^ 
and  especially  the  pectoral,  there  is  often  a  prostrated  condition  of 
the  nervous  centres,  which  very  injuriously  complicates  the  case. 
I  have  already,  under  the  head  of  assafetido,  called  attention  to  this 
condition,  and  pointed  out  how  it  may  be  recognized,  especially  as 
attendant  upon  advanced  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammationa 
Garlic  is  scarcely  inferior  as  a  remedy  to  assafetida  in  some  of  these 
cases.  I  have  used  it  often,  and  am  quite  sure  with  much  benefit 
It  is  not  merely  as  an  expectorant  that  it  operates.  It  stimulates 
the  nervous  centres,  and  enables  them  to  supply  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which  are  failing 
for  the  want  of  it.  The  remedy  is  especially  useful,  when,  with 
this  debility  of  function,  there  is  also  spasmodic  complication,  as  in 
the  affections  referred  to  occurring  in  the  advanced  stages  of  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  in  asthmatic  children.  I  have  usually  employed  it, 
in  these  cases,  internally,  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

In  almost  all  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  complaints  of  children^ 
whether  affecting  the  alimentary  canal,  the  chest,  or  the  external 
muscles,  or  occurring  as  original  affections,  or  as  attendants  on 
other  diseases,  garlic  may  be  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  lotion 
or  poultice ;  the  application  being  made  along  the  spine  in  convul- 
sions, and  both  there  and  over  the  organ  affected  in  internal  spasms. 
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Moderate  doses  warm  the  stomach,  excite  tlie  appetite,  siH 
tate  digestioQ.  In  a  short  time  the  frequency  of  the  pulao  ud 
general  warmth  are  somewhat  increased;  and  the  patient  feeb  aa 
agreeable  excitement,  which,  though  little  noticed,  contribota^  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  tbe  favour  in  which  it  is  held  as  a  coodimenlj 
notwithstanding  its  originally  very  repulsive  odour  and  Uate,  if 
vast  numbers  of  people,  indeed  by  whole  nations  in  some  [oru  of 
the  world.  Through  its  influence  on  the  secretions,  it  act^  aa  a 
expectorant,  sometimes  as  a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic,  according  w  it 
is  iJirected  by  circumstances  preferably  to  tbe  kidneys  or  the  akiaf 
and  also  as  an  emmenagogue.  It  is  said  occasionally  to  pro 
anthelmintic.  Too  largely  taken,  it  prodaces  ud< 
mach,  sometimes  even  nausea  and  vomiting,  occasionally  parge^ 
and  is  capable  of  exciting  a  febrile  state  of  system,  with  beadacb^ 
quickened  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  &o.  Applied  to  tbe  skin  it  acts  aa  f 
rubefacient,  and  will  sometimes  vesicate. 

All  these  effects  it  owes  to  the  volatile  oil,  wbich  is  abwrfMC 
■with  great  facility,  and  rapidly  pervades  the  whole  system.  Iw 
absorption  is  proved  by  the  odour  it  imparts  to  the  breath,  pcn^ 
ration,  urine,  and  even  tbe  secretions  from  tbe  surface  of  uloeifc 
In  tbe  lower  animals,  it  affects  tbe  milk  and  the  flesh  with  its  peeit> 
liar  properties  of  smell  and  taste.  The  absorption  takes  place  not. 
only  from  the  stomach,  but  readily  also  from  the  rectum,  and  evW 
from  the  skin.  Garlic  poultices  applied  to  tbe  soles  of  Ibe  feet  w0l 
sometimes  communicate  their  odour  to  the  breath.  Tbe  oil,  ihero^ 
fore,  though  quickly  entering  the  circulation,  has  a  tendency  I 
leave  it  rapidly,  and,  as  it  passes  out  through  the  different  t 
tories,  stimulates  them  into  an  increase  of  their  several  functions. 

In  its  whole  medicinal  character,  garlic  bears  a  considenlds 
resemblance  to  assafetida,  though  perhaps  somewhat  more  stimvi' 
lant  locally  and  to  tbe  circulation,  and  somewhat  less  bo  to  tlM 
nervous  system.  ' 

T^ierajteulk  Application.     Garlic  has  been  used  as  a  condim 

and  medicine  from  times  immemorial.     Some  of  its  most  beneScid 

applications  are  grounded  upon  its  properties  as  a  nervous  stima* 

lant ;  and  these  are  to  be  particularly  noticed  here.     Its  uses  as  ■ 

stimulating  expectorant  and  diuretic  will  'be  referred  to,  Qoder  ti 

heads  of  those  classes  respectively. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach  it  is  useful  in  debility  .of  thai 
organ,  enabling  food  of  diflicult  splubility,  to  be  digested  more  rea- 
dily, and  more  comfortably  to  the  patient.    It  is  also  an  excellent 
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oarminative,  producing  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  relieving  spas- 
modic pains  which  its  presence  is  apt  to  occasion,  whether  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  But  as  the  expelled  air  is  impregnated  with 
the  oil,  the  eructations  are  apt  to  be  offensive,  if  not  to  the  patient, 
at  least  to  others  in  his  vicinity. 

One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  the  medicine  is  to  relieve  the 
various  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  so  apt  to 
attend  the  febrile  diseases  of  children,  such  as  restlessness^  wake- 
fulnesSj  vague  general  uneasiness,  twitchings  of  the  muscles^  startings, 
and  convulsions.  For  this  purpose  it  is  almost  always  used  exter- 
nally, being  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices  to  the  feet,  and  as  a  lo- 
tion to  the  spine,  made  either  by  infusing  the  bruised  bulbs  for  a  short 
time  in  hot  brandy,  or  by  incorporating  the  expressed  juice  with 
oil  or  lard.  The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  used  here  not  merely 
as  a  revulsive  agent,  in  which  capacity  it  is  inferior  to  mustard  and 
other  rubefacients,  but  in  reference  to  the  absorption  of  the  oil,  and 
its  operation  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  often  most  happily 
quiets  the  disturbance,  and  promotes  sleep  by  removing  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  which  prevented  it. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  childrenj 
and  especially  the  pectoral,  there  is  often  a  prostrated  condition  of 
the  nervous  centres,  which  very  injuriously  complicates  the  case. 
I  have  already,  under  the  head  of  assafetida,  called  attention  to  this 
oondition,  and  pointed  out  how  it  may  be  recognized,  especially  as 
attendant  upon  advanced  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations. 
Garlic  is  scarcely  inferior  as  a  remedy  to  assafetida  in  some  of  these 
cases.  I  have  used  it  often,  and  am  quite  sure  with  much  benefit. 
It  is  not  merely  as  an  expectorant  that  it  operates.  It  stimulates 
the  nervous  centres,  and  enables  them  to  supply  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which  are  failing 
for  the  want  of  it.  The  remedy  is  especially  useful,  when,  with 
this  debility  of  function,  there  is  also  spasmodic  complication,  as  in 
the  affections  referred  to  occurring  in  the  advanced  stages  of  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  in  asthmatic  children.  I  have  usually  employed  it, 
in  these  cases,  internally,  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

In  almost  all  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive  complaints  of  children^ 
whether  affecting  the  alimentary  canal,  the  chest,  or  the  external 
muscles,  or  occurring  as  original  affections,  or  as  attendants  on 
other  diseases,  garlic  may  be  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  lotion 
or  poultice ;  the  application  being  made  along  the  spine  in  convul- 
sions, and  both  there  and  over  the  oi  in  internal  spasms. 
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The  only  contraindication  would  be  bigb  vascalar  congMtioo  i 
in  flam  Dial  ion  in  the  nervous  centres. 

In  mild  caae^  of  hyaleria,  especially  when  alTectiDg  the  Btomai 
and  bowels,  as  in  spasmodic  pains,  flatulent  dischargee,  borborjg^  1 
&c.,  garlic  is  often  useful,  though  not  unfrequently  obj 
in  consequence  of  the  odour  imparted  to  the  breath.     In  all  hyt 
terical  aftections,  it  may  be  freely  employed  externally. 

The  medicine  was  formerly  used  in  i-ntemiitlent  fevrr ;  1 
been  abandoned  since  the  discovery  of  Peruvian  bark. 

As  a  topical  application  to  the  ear,  it  has  been  used  ftdvaota 
ously  in  atonic  dea/msa.  For  this  purpose,  a  email  piece  of  r 
cotton  may  be  impregnated  with  the  juice,  and  introduced  into  tl 
external  meatus.     IT  it  irritate  too  much,  the  juice  should  be  dilol 

Applied  in  the  shape  of  a  large  cataplasm  to  the  hypogastrini 
it  has  been  recommended  in  retention  of  urine  from  debility  of  ti 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  incontinence  from  veakiu 
the  sphincter. 

As  an  anlhelmmU'e  it  has  enjoyed  some  credit,  being  oaed  bjr  tlM  ' 
mouth,  and,  in  the  instance  of  ascarides,  by  the  rectum. 

As  a  resolvent  in  indolent  tumours,  and  a  stimulant  in  cbronic 
palsy  and  rheumatism,  it  has  been  applied  locally  in  the  form  cC  i 
lotion  or  poultice. 

Administration.  The  dose  of  garlic,  in  substance,  is  from  half  ■ 
drachm  to  one  or  two  drachms  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  giveo  i 
the  shape  of  pills,  or  bruised  and  mixed  with  syrup  or  other  vel 
as  an  electuary,  or  in  the  state  of  the  unprepared  clove  or  ( 
bulb,  either  whole,  or  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  for  swi 
lowing.     But  neither  of  these  forms  is  adapted  to  children. 

The  most  convenient  preparation  for  internal  use  in  the  c 
children  is  the  syrup.    This  may  he  made  extemporaneously  1 
bruising  the  cloves,  adding  a  little  water,  so  as  to  enable  the  juieJ 
to  flow  out,  then  expressing  and  mixing  the  liquid  obtained  v 
twice  its  weight  of  sugar.     There  is  an  officinal  Si/mp  (StbciTI 
Allii,  U.S.),  which   is   prepared   by   6rst   forming  an   infnsios'f 
with  vinegar,  and  afterwards  incorporating  this  with  sugar.     T)m1 
dose  of  either  preparation  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old  is  a  0uid- 
draehm,  which  may  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  in  acute  ctBu, 

For  external  use,  cataplnsma  are  made  by  thoroughly  bruistog 
the  garlic,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  bread  and  milk  poullioi 
or  mixing  it  up  with  flaxseed  meal  or  other  adhesive  powder,  a 
hot  water. 
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Lotion  may  be  made  by  bruising  the  garlic,  and  heating  it  with 
proof  spirit,  which  may  then  be  applied  by  means  of  flannels  wet 
with  it,  or  by  gentle  friction. 

A  liniment  may  be  prepared  by  incorporating  the  expressed 
juice  with  olive  oil  or  lard. 

A  boiling  heat  should  not  be  applied  in  the  preparation  of  garlic, 
as  it  has  the  effect  of  driving  off  the  oil. 

Other  species  of  Allium  have  effects  analogous  to  those  of  A. 
sativum.  The  native  garlic  of  our  fields  might  probably  be  sub- 
stituted without  disadvantage.  The  onion  {A.  Cepa)  and  the  leek 
{A.  Porruin)  have  similar  properties,  but  are  much  weaker.  Never- 
theless, a  syrup  made  from  expressed  onion  juice  and  sugar  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  some  of  the  pectoral  affections,  in  which  garlic 
has  been  recommended  above. 


VI.  COFFEE  AND  TEA. 

I  consider  these  two  substances  together,  because  their  effects 
are  of  a  closely  similar  character,  and,  where  any  difference  exists, 
it  can  be  readily  indicated  without  producing  confusion.       , 

Of  their  origin  and  physical  properties  it  is  necessary  to  say  lit- 
tle, as  they  are  generally  well  known.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
in  relation  to  coffee,  that  it  is  the  seed  of  the  Cuffea  Arahica,  a  native 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  largely  cultivated  in  various  tropical 
countries  of  the  old  and  new  continents ;  and,  in  relation  to  tea, 
that  it  is  the  prepared  leaves  of  at  least  two  species  of  Thea, 
T,  viridis,  and  T,  Bohea^  both  natives  of  China,  the  former  of  which 
probably  produces  green^  and  the  latter  hlack  tea. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  these  two  products,  there  is  one 
principle  which  they  both  possess,  and  upon  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  effects  they  produce  in  common  upon  the  system 
depend.  This  has  been  called  caffein  as  found  in  coffee,  and  ihein 
as  in  tea;  but  the  name  generally  recognized  at  present  is  the 
former,  from  whatever  source  the  principle  may  be  derived.  So 
far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  caffein,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  it  is  a  highly  nitrogenized  body,  with  feeble  basic  proper- 
ties, crystallizable,  of  a  slightly  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  A  remarkable  fact  in  connex- 
ion with  this  principle  is,  that  it  has  been  found  in  three  vegetable 
products,  namely,  coffee,  tea,  and  Paraguay  tea,  all  quite  distinot  itt 
VOL.  I.— 40 
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their  botanical  affinities,  inhabiting  widely  distant  regions  of  coun- 
try, and  yet  each  one  of  them  employed  by  the  natives  of  the  seve- 
ral regions  they  inhabit,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  without  any 
previous  intercourse.  Providence  seems  to  have  distributed  them 
over  the  world  for  the  enjoyment  at  least,  if  not  for  the  profit  of 
the  human  family ;  and  a  sort  of  instinct  to  have  led  to  their  dis- 
covery and  use.  Caflein  is  thought  to  exist  in  coffee  partly  free, 
and  partly  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid. 

Besides  this  principle,  which  is  common  to  coffee  and  tea,  there 
is  in  the  former,  according  to  Pfafl',  a  variety  of  tannin  which  be 
calls  caffeo'tannic  acid;  and,  after  it  has  been  roasted  for  use,  two 
new  substances  appear  to  have  been  generated,  one  a  bitier  pnna'pk, 
and  the  other  an  empyreuTnatic  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar 
flavour  in  this  state.  It  is  probably  to  the  combined  influence  of 
the  caffein^  the  ianimi^  and  the  two  newly  developed  em 2)yrexiniatic pro- 
ducts^ that  we  must  ascribe  the  effects  of  coffee  on  the  system. 

Tea  owes  its  active  properties  to  the  caffein,  which  is  in  some- 
what smaller  proportion  than  in  coffee,  jointly  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tannic  acid  of  the  variety  found  in  galls,  a  peculiar  litter 
principle^  and  a  volatile  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  characteristic  aroma. 
Though  the  two  varieties  of  tea,  the  green  and  black,  differ  veiy 
considerably  in  their  taste,  they  agree  very  closely  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  their  effects  on  the  system ;  the  latter  being 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  former. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  origin,  preparation,  and 
sensible  and  chemical  properties  of  coffee  and  tea,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Appendix  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  I  have  called  1 
attention  only  to  those  points  which  have  some  immediate  bearing  \ 
upon  their  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects. 

Effects  on  the  System.    I  shall  first  treat  of  th^  effects  of  roasted 
coffee,  and  afterwards  allude  to  the  slight  differences  which  exist       j 
between  them  and  the  effects  of  tea.     Unroasted  coffee,  being  almost      ; 
never  used,  will  not  be  considered. 

In  moderate  quantities,  coffee  stimulates  the  stomach  gently,  and 
the  nervous  system  decidedly,  without  much  exciting  the  circula- 
tion, or  producing  any  narcotic  impression  on  the  brain.  These 
are  the  properties  which  characterize  the  nervous  stimulants,  and 
to  this  class,  therefore,  it  properly  belongs.  It  will  be  found  to 
belong  to  it  equally  by  its  therapeutic  effects.  Upon  those  who  • 
use  it  habitually,  its  characteristic  influence  is  not  fully  evinced; 
as  it  has  either  lost  its  power  in  great  measure  by  repetition,  or  the 
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secondary  are  so  miDgled  with  the  primary  eflFccts,  that  the  latter 
are  not  readily  distinguishable.  The  following  are  the  phenomena 
of  its  operation  in  a  eystem  not  yet  rendered  insensible  to  it  by 
habit. 

The  first  effect  of  a  moderate  quantity  is  usually  a  warming  cor- 
dial impression  on  the  stomach,  which  is  followed  after  a  short 
time  by  an  agreeable  feeling  of  comfort  or  satisfaction,  and  an  ob- 
vious exaltation  of  the  imagination  and  intellectual  faculties.    The 
disposition  to  cheerful  conversation,  or  to  other  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers,  is  awakened  along  with  this  increase  in  their  vigour. 
Every  one  accustomed  to  witness  social  coffee  or  tea-drinking,  must 
have  noticed  the  increased  vivacity,  the  more  rapid  interchange  of 
thought,  the  general  buzz  which  spreads  through  the  company 
after  partaking  of  the  beverage.    The  student  finds  himself  capaci- 
tated for  a  clearer  understanding,  and  more  prompt  appropriation 
of  the  subjects  of  his  study ;  the  writer,  for  a  more  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  his  mental  powers,  a  quicker  and  happier  arrangement  of 
his  thoughts  or  fancies,  and  a  much  greater  facility  of  expression. 
In  my  own  person,  I  every  day  experience  something  of  this  effect 
from  black  tea.     For  hours  after  dinner,  even  a  moderate  and 
entirely  temperate  dinner,  I  am  often  unable  to  perform,  at  all  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  any  intellectual  task  which  may  have  devolved 
upon  me.    An  immediate  change  is  produced  by  the  tea,  and,  after 
the  closing  meal  of  the  day,  I  find  myself  possessed  of  my  intel- 
lectual capabilities,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  their  full  extent. 
Along  with  this  nervous  excitement,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
wakefulness  produced ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  beverage, 
if  taken  rather  late  in  the  evening,  one's  labours  may  often  be  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night,  without  any  sense  of  fatigue  or  disposi- 
tion to  sleep.     One  or  two  strong  cups  of  coffee  at  bedtime  not  un- 
frequently  prevent  sleep  for  the  whole  night;  and  persons  who 
wish  to  watch  prepare  themselves  often  in  this  way.    During  all 
this  time  there  is  little  acceleration  of  the  pulse ;  and  that  which 
may  be  noticed  is  probably  rather  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  ex- 
cited nervous  centres  upon  the  heart,  than  the  result  of  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  circulation.     The  state  of  exaltation  subsides  after 
many  hours  into  a  corresponding  depression ;  and  the  self-indul- 
gence is  paid  for  the  next  day  by  feelings  of  gastric  uneasiness, 
luguor,  and  general  malaise,  which  gradually  wear  oft',  or  disap- 
pear under  a  repetition  of  the  stimulant.     It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  habit  of  coffee-drinking  is  not  on  the 
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whole  healthful,  unless  carefully  guarded  as  to  extent,  or  counter- 
acted by  active  physical  exercise.  1  shall  refer,  directly,  to  the 
evils  which  are  apt  to  result  from  the  abuse  of  this  luxury. 

When  coffee  is  taken  in  excess,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  oppression 
or  anxiety  in  the  epigastrium,  with  over-excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  indicated  frequently  by  vertigo,  headache,  palpitation, 
muscular  tremors,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres.  But^  even  in  the  largest  quantities,  it  never  produces,  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  witnessed,  intoxication  or  stupor,  or  any  other 
of  those  peculiar  eflFects  on  the  brain,  which  characterize  the  cere- 
bral stimulants  or  stimulating  narcotics  in  full  action. 

The  habitual  use  of  coffee  in  excess  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a 
train  of  very  disagreeable  and  annoying  symptoms,  which  can  only 
be  got  rid  of  by  abandoning  the  habit.     The  constantly  repeated 
over-excitement,  followed  by  the  as   constant  depression  of  the 
nervous  functions,  gives  rise  at  length  to  persistent  irregularity; 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  centres  by 
the  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected,  ends  in  a  deficiency  of 
power,  and  a  consequent  insubordination   of  all    the  functions 
placed  under  their  regulating  influence.    These  effects  are  espe- 
cially displayed  in  persons  of  susceptible  nervous  temperament, 
and  those  of  sedentary  habits.     Some   individuals  appear  to  be 
almost  insusceptible  to  influence  of  any  kind  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  coffee;  and  its  effects,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  may  be 
greatly  controlled  by  habits  of  steady  and  vigorous  muscular  exer- 
cise.    Indigestion,  habitual  constipation,  and  torpor  of  the  liver, 
are  among  the  effects  of  its  abuse  exhibited  in  the  digestive  func- 
tion; nervous  headache,  sick  headache,  vertigo,  various  disorders 
of  sight  and  hearing,  neuralgic  pains  and  an  infinite  diversity  of 
disordered   sensation,   palpitations,   muscular   tremors,   hysterical 
symptoms  in  women,  hypochondriacal  in  men,  are  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  same  abuse  in  the  nervous  system.    As  the 
blood-vessels  are  little  excited  directly  by  the  stimulant,  the  vas- 
cular system  is  apt  to   suffer   less  than  the  nervous;  and  it  is 
unusual  to  encounter,  from  the  abuse  of  coffee,  any  of  those  in- 
flammations, as  of  the  stomach,  liver,  brain,  &c.,  which  are  so  apt 
to  follow  the  use  of  the  cerebral,  or  even  the  arterial  stimulants  in 
excess.    Hence  it  happens  that,  unless  the  nervous  disorder  ha? 
been  so  long  continued  as  to  have  at  last  brought  about  organic 
change,  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  evils,  is  to     j 
abandon  the  use  of  coffee. 
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As  illustrative  of  the  above  statements  I  will  observe  that,  per- 
sonally, being  of  a  somewhat  nervous  temperament,  I  am  unable  to 
use  coffee  steadily  without  much  suffering;  and  the  same  peculiar- 
ity belongs  to  most  of  my  immediate  family.  For  years  I  was 
troubled  with  frequently  recurring  nervous  headache,  which  at 
times  incapacitated  me  for  the  performance  of  any  active  duty. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  uneasiness  or  deranged  sensa- 
tions in  the  head ;  such  as  roaring,  buzzing,  and  singing  in  the  ears, 
sounds  as  of  pounding,  or  bell-ringing  in  the  distance,  swimming 
or  vertiginous  feelings,  musae  volitantes,  &c.  &c.;  and  I  never 
walked  in  the  streets  without  the  fear  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
these  symptoms,  which,  when  they  came,  took  away  all  mental 
energy.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  single  cup  of  coffee  which  I  took 
daily  in  the  morning,  and  to  which  I  had  reduced  myself  from  the 
necessity  of  escaping  the  dyspeptic  sufferings  which  a  more  free 
use  of  it  had  occasioned,  might  be  the  cause  of  these  distressing 
phenomena.  I  abandoned  the  habitual  use  of  it,  substituting  black 
tea  for  coffee;  and  from  two  weeks  after  that  time  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, a  period  of  many  years,  I  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from 
the  symptoms  referred  to. 

I  was  once  called  to  a  female  patient  labouring  under  great 
gastric  uneasiness,  troublesome  palpitations,  distressing  nervous 
disorder  of  various  kinds,  and  extreme  emaciation.     I  requested  to 
see  her  tongne.    It  was  covered  with  small  black  points,  which  she 
told  me  proceeded  from  some  burnt  coffee  she  had  been  chew- 
ing.    I  wished  to  know  if  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  coffee 
freely.    "  Yes,  doctor,"  she  replied,  "  I  drink  it  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  chew  the  grains  between  whiles."    I  requested  her 
to  leave  off  the  use  of  it  entirely.     She  did   so,  and  quickly 
recovered  her  health.    I  have  no  doubt  that  a  vast  deal  of  disease 
in  our  country,  especially  among  the  women,  who  in  general  drink 
coffee  habitually,  and  use  too  little  exercise,  originates  in  this 
cause;  and  I  have  often  been  able  to  afford  relief,  in  long  standing 
cases  of  distress,  by  the  simple  measure  recommended  in  the  above 
case.    I  have  dilated  more  largely  on  this  point  than  may  be 
deemed  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  general  scope  of  this  work; 
Imt  I  feel  desirous  of  impressing  my  views  upon  the  profession, 
feeling  confident  that,  if  adopted,  they  will  lead  to  beneficial  results. 
Melhotl  of  Operating.    The  immediate  effects  of  coffee  on  the  sto- 
ttiach  result,  I  presume,  from  its  direct  contact  with  the  tissue.  Those 
Upon  the  nervous  system  are  probably  produced  by  some  one  or 
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more  of  its  ingredients  being  abaorbed,  unaltered  or  inndillvd,  id) 
the  circulation,  I  do  not  know  that  any  positive  proof  has 
adduced  upon  thia  point.  Certainly  caflein  does  not  ercnpo  »il 
the  urine;  and  the  odour  of  coffee  is  not  sensible  in  tbo  breatfa  *, 
perspiration.  Some  interesting  experiments  hav«  been  reconll^ 
made,  which  are  sujiposed  to  prove  that  coffee  and  tea  dimioialt 
the  rapidity  of  the  physiological  change  of  structure  in  natritioo, 
It  has  been  found  that  certain  miners,  and  other  labourera,  an 
enabled,  by  the  use  of  coffee,  to  do  as  much  work,  without  Iom  rf, 
flesh  or  strength,  upon  a  much  smaller  amount  of  food,  as  wl 
they  drink  water  alone;  and  the  experiments  of  Drs.  F.  W. 
and  Julius  Lehmann  show,  that  the  quautitj  of  urea  and  other 
results  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  lost  through  iht 
emunctories,  is  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  these  leverage*. 
(See  BHl.  and  For.  Med.  ClUmrg.  Rev.,  Oct.  1851,  Am.  ed.  p.  313.) 
These  are  important  results;  but  I  would  attach  a  different  «t 
planation  to  them.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  BtimuUin 
medicines,  which  are  acknowledged  to  increase  the  activity  of  tl 
fuDCtiona,  particularly  those  of  digestion  and  of  the  nervou*  «y«> 
lem  generiiUy,  can  diminish  the  amount  of  organic  change  wbicfr' 
takes  place  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions.  It  is  muob 
probable  that  these  subataiices  act  by  enabling  the  digestive  organic 
and  others  concerned  in  the  conversion  of  the  food  into  blood,  lo 
effect  this  conversion  more  thoroughly,  and  thus,  not  only  to 
enable  the  system  to  do  with  less  food,  because  the  little  which 
used  is  thoroughly  appropriated,  but  to  diminish  also  the  amount 
of  escretion;  because  the  food  being  converted  more  thoroughlji 
into  blood,  is  less  wasted  by  those  imperfect  attempts  at  aasimil 
tion  which  only  effect  the  change  partially,  and  cause  the  remaiodv^ 
of  the  food  to  be  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  urea.  A  proof  of  tfaft 
correctness  of  tbia  view  is  afforded  by  experiments  of  Dr.  BSckei;; 
which  show  that  not  only  is  the  urea  thrown  off  by  urine  din)^ 
nished,  but  the  amount  of  feculent  matter  discharged  from  tbo 
bowels  is  remarkably  diminished  also.  {Ibid.)  Now  it  is  much 
easier  to  conceive  how  a  more  thorough  consumption  of  the  food 
shall  produce  this  diminution  of  feculent  discharge,  than  that  tlM 
same  thing  shall  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  the  activity  of  Ibe 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissue  in  the  nutritive  process.  Besides,  h  ii 
the  nitrogenous  articles  of  food  only  to  which  the  remark  applies; 
and  these  are  the  very  articles  which  alone  can  furnish  nrea  hjf 
their  imperfect  conversion  into  blood  or  solid  tissue.  I  belii 
therefore,  that  this  important  result  is  really  owing  to  the  sti' 
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influence  of  the  medicines  upon  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  by  which  the  nitrogenous  food  is  more  thoroughly 
converted  into  blood  and  consumed  in  nutrition,  and  consequently 
less  of  it  escap>es  from  the  bowels  undigested,  and  less  from  the 
kidneys,  in  the  form  of  urea,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  assimila- 
tion. It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Lehmann  that,  in  persons  following  an 
active  occupation,  the  use  of  an  ounce  of  roasted  coffee  in  infusion 
daily,  reduces  the  daily  waste  one-fourth,  and  consequently  dimi- 
nishes, in  the  same  proportion,  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food 
necessary  to  health.  {Ed,  Month.  Joum,  of  Med,^  Jan.  1855,  p.  9.) 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  highly  nitrogenous  cafifein  is 
itself  decomposed,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  body ;  so  that  in  this  way  also  the  necessary  proportion  of  food 
is  diminished. 

In  relation  to  the  different  actions  of  the  several  constituents  of 
roasted  coffee.  Dr.  Lehmann  thinks  he  has  proved  that  the  empy- 
reamatic  oil  is  that  which  most  powerfully  contributes  to  the  results 
just  stated,  while  it  operates  ad  a  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic, 
invigorates  the  intellect,  and,  in  excessive  doses,  produces  irregular 
mental  action,  restlessness,  and  insomnolency.  Caffein  he  found, 
in  excess,  to  occasion  rigors,  acute  pulse,  urinary  disorder,  head- 
ache, and  delirium.  {Ibid^  p.  314.) 

Tea  differs  in  its  effects  from  coffee  mainly  in  degree.  It  is  less 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  less  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach, 
probably  quite  as  ef&cient  as  a  tonic  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
more  astringent  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  tannic  acid  it 
contains.  Certain  it  is  that  tea,,  especially  black  tea,  may  be  drank 
habitually  with  impunity  by  persons  who  cannot  use  coffee  without 
suffering,  and  that  it  sits  more  lightly  on  the  stomach.  In  febrile 
diseases,  a  cup  of  tea  is  oflen  not  only  tolerated,  but  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  refreshing  in  its  effects;  while  coffee,  however  much 
it  may  be  relished  in  health,  is  usually  repulsive  to  the  patient  in  a 
fever,  and  not  well  accepted  by  the  stomach  or  the  system. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Coffee  and  tea  came  into  use  in  Western 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  habitual  use  as  articles  of  diet  limits  very  much  their 
therapeutic  application.  The  system  is  so  much  accustomed  to 
them,  that  their  remedial  influence  can  scarcely  be  felt,  in  ordinary 
doses. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
Would  be  very  serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  the  very  disease  of  which, 
through  their  abuse,  they  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes. 
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Occasionally  used,  they  would  serve  as  agreeable  tonics  in  these 
cases,  in  which  they  would  also  be  recommended  by  their  cheering 
influence  upon  the  spirits,  ordinarily  so  much  depressed  in  that 
complaint.  If,  instead  of  using  them  at  the  morning  meal,  when 
the  stomach  and  system  are  most  excitable,  we  should  restrict  their 
employment  to  the  close  of  dinner,  as  is  done  with  coffee  in  France^ 
they  might  prove  serviceable  by  facilitating  the  digestion  of  the 
food,  and  rendering  it  less  oppressive  to  the  stomach,  while  their 
injurious  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  would  be  less  felt. 

Thus,  too,  to  those  who  do  not  habitually  abuse  them,  they  wouJJ 
be  found  an  admirable  restorative  in  the  exhaustion  of  e:scessive 
labour,  mental  or  physical,  and  an  excellent  correction  of  mental 
disquietude  arising  from  morbid  states  of  the  system,  or  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life. 

In  attacks  of  nervous  headache^  or  of  sick  headache^  they  often 
aftbrd  great  relief  to  patients  not  insensible  by  habit  to  their  eftects; 
and,  even  in  those  who  have  brought  on  habitual  headache  and 
nervous  disorder  by  their  abuse,  they  will  often  control  temporarily 
the  paroxysm  of  those  affections  if  given  very  freely;  just  as 
ardent  spirit  will  relieve,  for  a  time,  the  horrors  which  have  origin- 
ated in  their  continued  excess. 

Their  influence  in  producing  wakefulness  may  sometimes  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  lethargic  and  soporose  conditions  of  system 
with  good  effect.  They  have,  with  this  view,  been  recommended 
in  the  stupor  of  low  fevers;  and  a  cup  of  tea  occasionally  given 
may  prove  useful  in  that  condition ;  but  coffee  is  usually  too  heavy 
uj)on  the  stomach,  and  might  be  injurious  by  disturbing  that  organ. 

In  narcotic  poisoning^  these  medicines  are  obviously  indicated. 
The  stupor  from  this  cause  may  depend  either  upon  a  direct  seda- 
tive influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  as  from  chloroform,  or  upon 
a  congestion,  as  from  opium,  alcohol,  belladonna,  &c.  In  either 
case,  coffee,  as  the  stronger  of  the  two  medicines,  in  its  stimulant 
powers,  may  bo  usefully  employed.  In  both  cases,  it  relieves  by 
its  general  diffusive  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  causing  a 
more  equable  distribution  of  the  nervous  force,  thus  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  the  one  instance,  and  unloading  the  overwhelmed 
centres  in  the  other.  Experience  has  proved  it  to  possess  consi- 
derable efficacy  in  obviating  the  stupefying  efl^ect  from  poisonons 
doses  of  opium.  Though  it  should  never  be  relied  on  exclu- 
sively in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  used  conjointly  with  other 
methods;  and,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  is  among  the 
)e8t  means  not  only  of  preventing  stupor,  but  also  generally  of 
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supporting  the  system  in  its  tendency  to  collapse.  It  mnst,  how- 
Bver,  be  given  strong  and  freely  to  produce  much  effect.  In  the 
same  way  it  proves  useful  in  dissipating  slight  eftects  from  alcoholic 
liquors;  and  the  habitual  use  of  it,  at  the  close  of  dinner,  is  some- 
times advantageous  in  other  methods  than  by  promoting  the  diges- 
tion of  the  food. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asUima,  strong  coflTee  often  affords 
considerable  relief.  It  should  be  given  quite  saturated,  and  in  the 
dose  of  a  cupful  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

In  hooping-cough^  too,  it  has  been  highly  recommended,  given 
at  the  close  of  each  meal.  It  is  only  in  children  unaccustomed  to 
its  use  that  it  could  be  expected  to  be  beneficial ;  and  in  these  it 
may  at  least  be  tried  with  the  hope  of  advantage. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  ordinary  catarrhal  or  spasmodic  croup^ 
in  which  it  relaxed  the  spasm,  and  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  cure. 

In  attacks  of  nervous  dyspncea  and  palpitation  of  tJie  hearty  cofleo 
is  said  to  have  proved  highly  useful ;  and,  though  it  might  be 
deemed  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  so  serious  an  affection  as  angina 
pectoris,  it  might  be  employed  along  with  other  measures,  given 
as  above  recommendedin  spasmodic  asthma. 

Coffee  has  been  found  effectual  in  many  cases  of  intermittent 
fever.  Its  strong  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres,  through 
which  each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  disease  probably  makes 
its  approach,  might  be  expected  to  endow  it  with  a  certain  amount 
of  antiperiodic  power.  In  some  parts  of  Greece,  it  is  said  by  Dr. 
Pouqueville  to  be  very  successfully  used  in  connexion  with  lemon- 
juice.  At  least  an  ounce  of  the  powder  must  be  employed,  in  the 
form  of  decoction  or  infusion,  between  the  paroxysms. 

Other  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  recommended  are  cholera 
infantum,  diarrhoea,  calculous  affections,  and  amenorrhoea. 

It  has  also  been  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
castor  oil,  sulphate  of  quinia,  &c.,  which  may  be  administered  in  it 
as  a  vehicle;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  unless 
the  mixture  is  heated  for  a  time  to  the  boiling  point. 

Administration.  Coffee  may  be  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
powder,  decoction,  or  infusion.  Of  the  powder^  a  drachm  or  two 
may  be  taken  for  a  dose;  but  it  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  way. 
The  decoction  may  be  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  coarse  pow- 
der in  a  pint  of  water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  clarifying  by  the 
white  of  an  egg.  The  infusion  is  best  prepared  by  displacement. 
A  cupful  of  either  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated,  if  ne- 
cessary. 
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Caffein^  in  the  form  of  citrate^  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
or  preventive  of  sick  headache,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour, 
before  or  during  the  paroxysm.  Caffein  itself,  in  doses  varying 
from  two  to  ten  grains,  was  found  by  Lehmann  to  produce  vehe- 
ment excitement  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  with  pal- 
pitations, oppression  of  chest,  headache,  perversion  of  hearing  and 
sight,  sleeplessness,  erections,  and  delirium. 

Tea  is  always  given  in  infusion.     It  is  probably  preferable  to 
coffee,  especially  the  green  variety,  when  given  very  strong,  as  a 
preventive  or  cure  of  sick  headache.     As  a  refreshing  drink  in 
febrile  diseases  it  is  also  preferable,  being  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient  and  acceptable  to  the  stomach.     In  diarrhoea,  too,  it 
might  be  expected  to  prove  more  effectual  than  coffee,  through  its 
astringency.   In  consequence  of  the  tannic  acid  it  contains,  it  might 
be  used  as  an  antidote  to  tartar  emetic;  and  I  have  often  employed 
it,  on  the  same  account,  as  a  gargle  in  mercurial  sore  mouth. 


There  are  two  other  substances  which  merit  a  brief  notice  here, 
the  one  from  its  former  reputation,  the  other  from  its  indigenous 
origin,  though  neither  of  them  is  in  general  use, 

1.  EECTIFIED  OIL  OF  AlCBEE. — Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum. 

This  is  obtained  from  amber  by  subjecting  it,  mixed  with  sand, 
to  dry  distillation.  A  sour  liquid  comes  over,  on  the  surface  of 
which  a  very  dark-coloured  oil  floats,  which  is  removed,  and  puri- 
fied by  redistillation  with  water. 

The  rectified  oil  thus  obtained  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  or 
amber  colour,  a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  hot  acrid 
taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  the 
fixed  oils.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gradually 
darkens  and  thickens,  until  at  last  it  becomes  black  and  solid.  It 
consists,  when  pure,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  contains  oxygen 
as  found  in  the  shops. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oil  of  amber  is  locally  and  gene- 
rally stimulant,  exciting  both  the  circulation  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  sometimes  promoting  the  secretions.  It  has  been  employed 
in  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  this  class  of  medicines  are  consi- 
dered applicable;  as  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hooping-couofh, aud 
the  convulsive  affections  of  children.  It  has  also  been  given  in 
amenorrhoea.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops,  which  may  be 
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most  agreeably  given  in  emulsion,  made  with  gum  arabic,  sugar, 
and  one  of  the  aromatic  waters. 

The  oil  has  been  used  locally,  as  an  antispasmodic  liniment,  rubbed 
on  the  skin  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  in  hooping-cough, 
and  infantile  convulsions.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  palsy,  as  a  rubefacient.  In  the  convulsions  of 
children,  connected  with  intestinal  spasm,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
rish  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  this  oil  and  laudanum,  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  brandy.     It  was  rubbed  freely  along  the  spine. 

2.  DEACONTITJM.  U.S. 

This  is  the  root  of  Symplocarpus  foetichts^  or  common  shmk  cab- 
bage, an  indigenous  plant,  with  broad  cabbage-like  leaves,  and  a  very 
fetid  odour,  growing  in  low  meadowy  or  swampy  places,  throughout 
the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  root 
should  be  collected  twice  a  year,  if  possible,  early  in  the  spring  and 
late  in  the  autumn,  should  be  carefully  dried  without  heat,  and  then 
kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles.    It  should  not  be  kept  in  powder. 

Properties.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  root,  the  body  and  the 
radicals  or  rootlets,  which  are  separated  when  collected.  The  body, 
as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  either  whole  or  in  slices.  In  the  former 
state  it  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  by  an  inch  thick,  dark-brown 
and  rough  externally,  and  white  and  starchy  within;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  transverse  sections  of  the  root. 
The  radicals  are  of  various  lengths,  about  as  thick  as  a  hen's  quill, 
flattened  and  wrinkled,  white  within,  and  invested  by  a  light 
brownish-yellow  epidermis. 

The  root  has. a  peculiar  extremely  fetid  odour,  which  is  strongest 
in  the  recent  state,  is  retained,  however,  in  drying,  but  gradually 
lessens,  and  at  length  disappears.  The  taste  is  acrid,  and  in  like 
manner  is  injured  by  time.  A  boiling  heat  deprives  the  root  both 
of  smell  and  t^iste.  These  sensible  properties  are  connected  with 
one  or  more  highly  fugitive  principles,  which  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  isolate,  probably  because  they  are  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
cess. Dr.Bigelow  found  that  water  distilled  from  the  root  was  but 
feebly  impregnated  with  the  odorous  principle,  but  was  somewhat 
acrid,  if  the  process  were  carefully  conducted.  It  lost  its  acrimony, 
iowever,  on  standing  a  short  time.  (Med.  Bot,  ii.  40.)  Th«  T<Xfi  Ih 
said  to  yield  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  should  not  Ixj  k<:pt 
longer  than  a  year  for  use. 

Medical  Uses.    Dracontium  is  locally  irritant,  and,  in  itH  fjffi-'^it  on 
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the  system,  stimulant  both  to  the  circulation  and  nervous  ceatns; 
and  it  is  thought  also  by  some  to  be  expectorant.     The  Hot.  Dr. 
Cutter,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  it  to  tlie  notice  of  the  pmCBasioa 
as  a  remedy  or  palliative  in  the  paruxyams  of  apanmodic  asUntia,  ii 
nliich  he  had  found  beueOt  from  it  in  his  own  peraon.    Manj  pne> 
titioners  have  confirmed  the  statements  of  Dr.  Culler.    Dr.  Bigehnr 
has  seen  a  number  of  instances  in  which  it  proved  useful  id  t^ 
catarrhal  affections  of  oJd  peiyple;  and  Dr.  Eberle  gives  Nmilar  tmi- 
mony,  from  hia  own  experience,  in  chronic  cough  "attended  witlii 
cold  phlegmatic  habit  of  body."  {Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.,  4tb  ed.  u,  | 
154.)     It  is  probably  useful  in  these  catarrhal  aOections  mninJj  bf  I 
its  stimulant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration.    Dr.-J 
Thatcher,  in  his  Dispensatory,  states  that  it  has  been  found  DiefiL  1 
in  hysteria,  hooping-cough,  spasmodic  pai)ts,  chronic  rheumtiilem,  ■ 
dropsy.    Dr.  Heiutzelman  has  used  it,  "with  unequivocal  beoeGlJf.'J 
in  hooping-cough,  in  the  spasmodic  stage,  finding  it,  when  not  i 
cessful  in  completely  eradicating  the  disease,  almost  always  to  niitiij 
gate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.   (A'.  J.  Med  Reporter,  \\\  SlOj 
lie  has  also  used  it  advantageously  in  phthisis.    There  can  be  llllW  J 
c[i)ubt  that  it  is  a  very  efficacious  nervous  stimulant,  when  used  itt'J 
BuHicient  doses,  and  before  its  virtues  have  been  impaired  by  lime 
As  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  nearly  or  quite  inert;  and  its  gmt 
disadvantage  is  that,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  strength,  it  is  im- 
possible properly  to  graduate  the  dose  unless  it  be  quite  i 
The  practitioner  iu  the  country  can  always  command  it  of  t 
strength;  for  it  is  almost  everywhere  abundant  in  the  low  grounc 

The  dose  of  the  recently  dried  root  in  powder,  to  bcgia  will 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day.     Dr.  Big 
found  thirty  grains  of  it  to  occasion  vomiting,  vertigo,  hea 
and  dimness  of  vision.     But  it  has  been  given  in  larger  doses  « 
entire  impunity;  and  the  probability  is  that  different  individiu 
are  affected  by  it  with  different  degrees  of  facility.    The  dose  a 
recommended,  if  it  produce  no  obvious  effect,  should  be  gradiu 
increased  til!  it  docs  so,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  c ' 
activity.     It  may  be  given  also  in  strong  cold  infusion,  in  tinct 
or  syrup.     The  infusion  should  be  made  by  percolation  with  < 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  recently  dried  r 
the  pint,  and  given  in  the  commencing  dose  of  half  a  fluidoance  H 
aa  adult.    An  infusion,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  of  fi>ar  li 
the  strength,  may  be  formed  into  a  si/rup  with  twice  its  wd, 
sugar,  and  given  in  half  the  dose.     The  dose  of  a  saluraUd  ti 
is  stated  at  one  or  two  fluidradims. 
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CEREBRAL    STIMULANTS. 

S^n.  Stimulant  Narcotics. 

TnESB  are  medicines  which,  to  a  stimulant  influence  over  the 
circulation  and  nervous  system  generally,  add  a  peculiar  power 
over  the  special  functions  of  the  brain,  as  evinced,  in  their  higher 
grades  of  action,  by  delirium  and  stupor.  From  their  stupefying 
property,  they  have  been  called  narcotics^  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  rapxfw,  which  signifies  to  be  or  become  torpid,  dull,  or  stupid. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  possession  of  this  property  is  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  formation  of  a  class;  for  it  belongs  to  medicines 
quite  different  and  even  opposite  in  their  modes  of  operation,  and 
therapeutic  character.  Thus,  both  opium  and  digitalis  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  stupor ;  but  the  former  is  directly  stimulant,  and 
the  latter  directly  sedative;  and  so  opposite  are  they  in  their  effects 
upon  the  system,  that  the  former  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  control- 
ling the  excessive  action  of  the  latter.  Besides,  certain  medicines,  as 
alcohol  and  ether,  are  generally  excluded  from  the  narcotics,  though 
they  act  upon  the  brain  with  an  energy  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
any  acknowledged  substance  of  the  class,  and  are  both  powerfully 
stupefying  agents.  I  have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  abandon 
the  old  class  of  narcotics,  and  to  arrange  the  medicines  composing 
it  according  to  their  more  important  affmities ;  placing  in  separate 
categories  the  stimulating  and  the  sedative,  and  merely  retaining 
the  word  narcotic  to  express  a  quality,  as  we  employ  the  terms 
anodyne^  soporific^  &c. 

The  only  properties  in  which  all  the  medicines  of  this  class  agree 
are  those  stated  in  the  definition.  In  all  other  respects  they  differ 
among  themselves,  and  some  of  them  very  greatly.  Tn  the  first 
place,  they  diiffer  very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  general  stimu- 
lant power.  In  this  respect,  alcohol  and  ether  may  be  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  and  henbane  at  the  other;  the  two  former 
medicines  being  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  in  our  pos- 
session, the  latter  having  no  more  of  this  property  than  barely 
BofBicient  to  justify  its  position  in  the  class.    Secondly^  they  differ 
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the  system,  stimulant  both  to  the  circulation  and  nervous  centres; 
and  it  is  thought  also  by  some  to  be  expectorant.     The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession 
as  a  remedy  or  palliative  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma,  in 
which  he  had  found  benefit  from  it  in  his  own  person.    Many  prac- 
titioners have  confirmed  the  statements  of  Dr.  Cutler.    Dr.  Bigelow 
has  seen  a  number  of  instances  in  which  it  proved  useful  in  the 
catarrhal  affectioiLS  of  old peojyk;  and  Dr.  Eberle  gives  similar  testi- 
mony, from  his  own  experience,  in  chronic  cough  "attended  with  a 
cold  phlegmatic  habit  of  body."  {Mat.  Med.  and  Therap,,  4th  ed.,  ii. 
154.)     It  is  probably  useful  in  these  catarrhal  affections  mainly  by 
its  stimulant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration.    Dr. 
Thatcher,  in  his  Dispensatory,  states  that  it  has  been  found  useful 
in  hysteria,  hoopimj -cough,  spasmodic  pains,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
drojisy.    Dr.  Heintzclman  has  used  it,  "with  unequivocal  benefit," 
in  hooping-cough,  in  the  spasmodic  stage,  finding  it,  when  not  suc- 
cessful in  completely  eradicating  the  disease,  almost  always  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  symptoms.   {N,  J.  Med.  Reporter,  iv.  310.) 
lie  has  also  used  it  advantageously  in  phthisis.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  very  efficacious  nervous  stimulant,  when  used  ia 
Bufficicnt  doses,  and  before  its  virtues  have  been  impaired  by  time. 
As  kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  nearly  or  quite  inert;  and  its  great 
disadvantage  is  that,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  strength,  it  is  im- 
possible properly  to  graduate  the  dose  unless  it  be  quite  recent 
The  practitioner  in  the  country  can  always  command  it  of  M 
strength;  for  it  is  almost  everywhere  abundant  in  the  low  grounds. 
The  dose  of  the  recently  dried  root  in  powder,  to  begin  with,  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day.     Dr.  Bigelowr 
found  thirty  grains  of  it  to  occasion  vomiting,  vertigo,  headache, 
and  dimness  of  vision.    But  it  has  been  given  in  larger  doses  with 
entire  impunity;  and  the  probability  is  that  different  individuals 
are  affected  by  it  with  different  degrees  of  facility.    The  dose  above 
recommended,  if  it  produce  no  obvious  effect,  should  be  gradually 
increased  till  it  does  so,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  its 
activity.     It  may  be  given  also  in  strong  cold  infusion,  in  tincture, 
or  syrup.     The  infusion  should  be  made  by  percolation  with  cold 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  recently  dried  root  to 
the  pint,  and  given  in  the  commencing  dose  of  half  a  fluidounceto 
an  adult.    An  infusion,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  of  four  times 
the  strength,  may  be  formed  into  a  syrup  with  twice  its  weight  of 
sugar,  and  given  in  half  the  dose.     The  dose  of  a  saturated  tit^^ 
is  stated  at  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 
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CEREBRAL    STIMULANTS. 

Sj/n.  Stimulant  Narcotics. 

TnESB  are  medicines  which,  to  a  stimulant  influence  over  the 
circulation  and  nervous  system  generally,  add  a  peculiar  power 
over  the  special  functions  of  the  brain,  as  evinced,  in  their  higher 
grades  of  action,  by  delirium  and  stupor.  From  their  stupefying 
property,  they  have  been  called  narcotics^  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  fK»pxfa»,  which  signifies  to  be  or  become  torpid,  dull,  or  stupid. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  possession  of  this  property  is  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  formation  of  a  class;  for  it  belongs  to  medicines 
quite  different  and  even  opposite  in  their  modes  of  operation,  and 
therapeutic  character.  Thus,  both  opium  and  digitalis  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  stupor ;  but  the  former  is  directly  stimulant,  and 
the  latter  directly  sedative;  and  so  opposite  are  they  in  their  effects 
upon  the  system,  that  the  former  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  control- 
ling the  excessive  action  of  the  latter.  Besides,  certain  medicines,  as 
alcohol  and  ether,  are  generally  excluded  from  the  narcotics,  though 
they  act  upon  the  brain  with  an  energy  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
any  acknowledged  substance  of  the  class,  and  are  both  powerfully 
stupefying  agents.  I  have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  abandon 
the  old  class  of  narcotics,  and  to  arrange  the  medicines  composing 
it  according  to  their  more  important  affmities ;  placing  in  separate 
categories  the  stimulating  and  the  sedative,  and  merely  retaining 
the  word  narcotic  to  express  a  quality,  as  we  employ  the  terms 
anodyne^  soporific^  &c. 

The  only  properties  in  which  all  the  medicines  of  this  class  agree 
are  those  stated  in  the  definition.  In  all  other  respects  they  differ 
among  themselves,  and  some  of  them  very  greatly.  In  the  first 
place,  they  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  general  stimu- 
lant power.  In  this  respect,  alcohol  and  ether  may  be  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  and  henbane  at  the  other;  the  two  former 
medicines  being  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  in  our  pos- 
session, the  latter  having  no  more  of  this  property  than  barely 
sufficient  to  justify  its  position  in  the  class.     Secondhj^  they  differ 
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in  the  degree  ia  which  they  relatively  affect  difllTent  organs  or 
functions.    Thus,  if  we  compare  alcohol  and  opium,  we  shall  find  that 
the  former  has  a  greater  proportional  influence  in  stimulating  the 
heart  and  arteries,  the  latter  in  stupefying  the  brain.     Thirdly^  they 
differ  in  the  manner  in  which   they  affect  precisely  the  part  or 
organ  upon  which  they  operate.     The  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance produced  by  alcohol  are  unlike  those  resulting  from  the 
use  of  opium ;  and  both  differ  materially  in  this  respect  from  bel- 
ladonna.    Fourthly^  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  each  one  of  them, 
a  characteristic  mode  of  affecting  some  function  apart  from  their 
general  action  as  cerebral  stimulants.     Thus,  opium  produces  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  hyoscyamus  often  acts  as  a  laxative,  and 
belladonna  occasions  a  characteristic  dj*yness  and  irritation  of  the 
fauces. 

In  some  measure,  this  difference  of  action  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing,  that  the  influence  of  the  several  articles  of  the  class 
is  directed  more  especially  to  some  one  portion  of  the  brain  rather 
than  to  another,  though  all  parts  may  be  more  or  less  affected. 
Thus,  alcohol,  from  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  voluntary  move- 
ments, and  the  powerful  stimulation  it  exercises  upon  the  sexual 
propensities,  may  be  supposed  to  operate  more  especially  on  the 
cerebellum;  opium,  from  its  great  stupefying  power,  to  act  on  the 
cerebral  lobes  with  peculiar  energy;  belladonna,  from  its  property 
of  impairing  vision,  to  have  a  more  immediate  influence  on  the 
optic  thalami  or  corpora  striata.  But  too  little  is  yet  known  of 
the  precise  functions  of  different  portions  of  the  encephalon,  or  of 
the  phenomena  by  which  influences  upon  them  respectively  could 
be  recognized,  to  justify  any  very  decided  opinion  upon  the  affinity 
which  the  several  cerebral  stimulants  may  have  for  particular  parts 
of  that  structure. 

Though  diflering  so  much  among  themselves,  there  are  affinities 
between  certain  articles  of  the  class,  which  might  serve  to  arrange 
them  in  subdivisions,  having,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  common 
therapeutic  basis.  They  might  thus  be  arranged  in  groups,  of 
which  one  would  contain  alcohol  and  ether,  another  opium,  extract 
of  hemp,  lactucarium,  and  hyoscyamus,  and  a  third  belladonna  and 
stramonium;  the  other  individuals  of  the  class  remaining  isolated. 
By  considering  them  successively  according  to  these  relations,  we 
mayl  sufficiently,  for  practical  purposes,  fix  in  the  recollection  of 
the  student  the  resemblances  referred  to. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  general  account  of  the  mode  of  operation, 
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and  therapeutic  properties  of  the  class,  it  will  serve  to  prepare 
the  way,  if  we  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  certain  peculiarities  in 
cerebral  pathology,  which,  if  not  understood,  will  inevitably  lead 
into  great  confusion.    It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  opposite 
morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  or  parts  of  it,  express  themselves  by 
similar  phenomena ;  and  the  law  probably  holds  true  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres  universally.    Fain  and  other  morbid  sensations,  spasm 
and  other  forms  of  irregular  muscular  action,  delirium  partial  or 
complete,  mild  or  severe,  chronic  or  acute,  and  every  grade  of  stu- 
por, from  slight  drowsiness  to  the  deepest  coma,  may  all  arise,  and 
frequently  do  arise,  from  the  two  opposite  afiections  of  irritation 
and  depression  of  the  cerebral  centres.    For  proofs  of  this,  and 
for  an  explanation,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  may  serve 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction,  readers  are  referred  to  the 
article  on  functional  diseases  of  the  brain  in  his  work  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.     It  would  occupy  more  space  than  could  be  spared 
to  repeat  them  here.    But  the  application  of  this  fact  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us  is  of  great  practical  importance.    From  a  cer- 
tain similarity  in  their  obvious  effects,  medicines  essentially  differ- 
ent in  character,  have  been  associated  together  in  the  minds  of 
writers  and  practitioners,  and  been  considered  as  nearly  identical 
in  nature,  so  that  they  might  be  interchangeably  employed  under 
the  same  circumstances,  without  disadvantage.    Now,  as  opposite 
morbid  causes,  acting  on  the  same  cerebral  centres,  may  produce 
the  same  morbid  phenomena;  as,  for  example,  insufficiency  and 
excess  of  blood  in  the  brain  may  either  of  them  produce  delirium, 
coma,  and  convulsions ;  it  follows  necessarily  that  medicines,  which 
in  excess  are  always  morbid  causes,  may  also,  though  really  oppo- 
site in  character,  give  rise  to  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical 
symptoms.    Thus,  of  the  medicines  usually  ranked   together  as 
narcotic,  because  they  produce  the  common  effect  of  stupor,  some 
operate  as  direct  stimulants,  others  as  direct  sedatives  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  if  such  medi- 
cines are  used  remedially,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
identical  in  character,  the  most  serious  consequences  might  ensue. 
Thus,  opium  is  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres,  aconite  is  sedative; 
but  both  in  overdoses  are  capable  of  producing  coma.    In  a  case 
of  active  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  latter  may  be  use- 
ful, the  former  could  do  only  injury;  and  vice  versa.    To  administer 
titem,  therefore,  indiscriminately,  because  of  their  common  stupe- 
'jring  efifect  would  be  a  grievous  error.    But  a  case  more  in  point, 
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because  there  is  reason  to  thiak  that  attention  has  not  yet  been 
sufTicientlv  called  to  it,  is  that  of  ether  and  chloroforui.     Both  of 
these  are  powerful  anaesthetic  agents;  and,  under  the  impressioD 
that  their  mode  of  action  is  essentially  identical,  they  have  been 
used  and  recommended  in  similar  cases,  with  little  discrimination. 
The  one  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cerebral  stimulants 
known,  the  other  is  among  the  most  powerful  cerebral  sedatives;  is 
it,  therefore,  surprising  that,  used  indiscriminately,  one  of  them  at 
least  should  have  occasioned  so  fearful  an  amount  of  mortality? 
The  importance  of  guarding  against  such  a  therapeutic  error  is,  it 
appears  to  me,  an  irrefragable  argument  in  favour  of  the  division 
I  have  made  of  the  narcotic  medicines  into  classes,  founded  not  on 
phenomena  which  are  readily  misinterpreted,  but  on  their  real 
physiological  influence  on  the  brain,  and  the  general  system. 

Effects  on  Hie  System.  The  first  effect  of  a  cerebral  stimulant, 
given  in  doses  calculated  to  bring  its  characteristic  influence  into 
operation,  is  more  or  less  to  excite  the  stomach.  In  a  short  time, 
its  influence  extends  to  the  general  system,  showing  itself  usuallj, 
in  the  beginning,  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  sen- 
sorial functions,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  heart.  But  very 
quickly  more  obvious  cerebral  phenomena  are  exhibited;  while  the 
circulation  may  or  may  not  be  proportionably  excited.  The  sen- 
sorial functions  are  now  perverted.  AbnoVmal  sensations  are  felt  in 
the  head,  such  as  fulness,  pressure,  confusion,  swimming,  giddiness, 
singing  in  the  ears,  perhaps  pain;  the  mind  wanders  more  or  less; 
the  voluntary  movements  are  apt  to  become  irregular;  and  intoxi- 
cation or  delirium  may  supervene.  Next  succeeds  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  sensorial  functions.  Heaviness  and  languor,  or  a  feeling 
of  general  and  pleasing  calmness,  soon  deepens  into  drowsiness, 
and  this  at  length  into  stupor,  which  more  or  less  closely  resembles 
natural  sleep,  according  to  the  character  of  the  narcotic  used.  All 
these  are  the  direct  effects  of  the  medicine.  The  stupor  con- 
tinues for  a  length  of  time  varying  from  one  or  two  to  twelve 
hours  or  more,  according  to  the  particular  article  used,  grada- 
ally  descending  from  its  greatest  intensity,  till  the  patient  at  length 
becomes  fully  awake,  when  the  direct  operation  of  the  medicine  is 
passed.  But  now  a  condition  of  depression  takes  place,  more  or 
less  corresponding  with  the  previous  excitement,  and  the  strength 
of  the  direct  impression.  This  is  characterized  by  feelings  of  lan- 
guor and  dejection,  often  with  more  or  less  general  or  local  uneasi- 
ness, especially  headache,  by  a  pale,  cool,  and  relaxed  state  of  tk 
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surface,  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  by  a  depressed  state  of  the 
gastric  functions,  as  indicated  by  want  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  per- 
haps vomiting.  These  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticed,  or  they  may  be  severe  and  extremely  uncomfortable  to  the 
patient,  but  from  appropriate  doses  are  seldom  serious.  After  a 
few  hours  they  gradually  pass  away,  under  healthy  vital  influences, 
and  the  previous  state  of  system  returns  with  little  or  no  appreci- 
able change. 

From  larger  doses  of  the  medicine,  the  primary  excitant  impres- 
sion is  stronger  but  shorter,  the  succeeding  period  of  stupefaction 
deeper  and  more  lasting,  and  the  secondary  depression  greater, 
more  protracted,  and  more  serious. 

In  very  large  quantities  these  medicines  become  poisonous.  The 
symptoms  of  excitement  and  exhilaration,  though  sometimes  in- 
tense, are  very  brief,  and  the  subsequent  stupor  profound  and 
alarming.  Instead  of  being  confined  mainly  to  the  cerebral  cen- 
tres, the  influence  of  the  poison  extends  to  the  centre  of  respiration 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  force 
of  the  poison,  and  death  may  result  from  this  cause.  Or  the  direct 
effects  of  the  narcotic  may  pass  over  without  fatal  consequences, 
and  the  patient  may  lapse  into  the  secondary  condition,  and  j)eri6h 
from  the  universal  prostration  of  his  functions.  If  the  dose  of  the 
poison  has  not  been  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  he  rises  slowly 
and  with  diflBculty  from  the  profound  depression,  and  may  not  for 
several  days  recover  his  previous  state  of  health,  perhaps  even  for 
a  much  longer  time,  if  any  organic  lesion  shall  have  taken  place. 

The  course  of  the  symptoms  has  been  given  above;  but  they 
require  explanation.  First,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
description  is  applicable  only  as  a  general  rule.  Special  phenomena 
are  sometimes  exhibited  by  the  individual  narcotics,  which  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  treat  of  along  with  their  other  properties 
and  effects. 

The  first  impression  on  the  stomach  is  due  to  the  direct  contact 
of  the  medicine,  which  operates  both  on  the  nervous  and  vascular 
tissue  of  the  organ,  exciting  it  to  an  increase  of  function,  which  is 
followed  by  the  same  stupor,  locally,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, as  that  experienced  by  the  general  system.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  original  gastric  excitation  may  be  sympathetically 
propagated  to  the  cerebral  centres,  giving  rise  to  the  first  pheno- 
mena of  general  stimulation,  and  afterwards  increasing  the  direct 
influence  of  the  medicine  when  it  reaches  the  brain  through  absorp- 
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tion;  but  we  have  no  positive  evidence  to  this  effect;  nor  indeed 
have  we,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  narcotics,  any  demonstrative 
proof  that  they  are  absorbed  at  all.  But,  as  some  of  them  are 
known  to  be  so,  the  inference  is  quite  allowable  that  they  are  all 
taken  into  the  circulation,  or  at  least  their  active  principles;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  their  constitutional  effects  are  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  produced  in  this  way. 

The  impression  of  the  medicine  on  the  cerebral  centres  is  pro- 
bably throughout,  so   long  as  its  direct  influence  remains,  of  a 
stimulating  character.    That  it  is  so  at  first,  is  rendered  obvious  by 
the  symptoms.    Some  have  ascribed  the  stupefaction  which  ensues 
to  a  sedative  operation.    I  cannot  agree  with  them.    I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  a  medicine,  in  its  direct  influence  on  an  organ,  shall  pass 
so  speedily  from  a  stimulant  to  a  sedative  action.    A  true  sedative 
condition  will  result,  but  that  is  after  the  medicine  has  ceased  to  act 
directly.    It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  intoxica- 
tion and  stupor  upon  the  principle  of  continued  stimulation.    I 
have  demonstrated  elsewhere  that,  in  the  continaous  operation  of 
an  excitant  directly  upon  any  organ,  the  first  effect  is  an  increase, 
the  next  a  derangement,  and  the  last  a  depression  or  suspension  of 
its  function.   These  results  probably  follow  the  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  blood  drawn  into  the  organ  by  the  irritation,  at  first  in 
quantities  merely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  increased  fanctioD, 
afterwards  sufficient  to  derange  it,  though  still  increased,  and  lastly 
congesting  it  to  a  point  at  which  its  function  is  embarrassed  and  im- 
l)aired,  or  quite  overwhelmed.    Applyirfg  this  general  rule  to  the 
operation  of  the  cerebral  stimulants,  we  have  first  the  simple  excita- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  obvious  phenomena;  next,  the  perverted  ex- 
citation, exhibited  in  the  mental  confusion,  or  intoxication;  and 
thirdly,  the  overwhelming  congestion,  as  evinced  by  the  drowsiness 
and  stupor.    But  when  the  immediate  operation  of  the  medicine  has 
ceased,  either  in  consequence  of  its  decomposition  or  elimination, 
the  stimulated  organ  is  left  to  its  own  powers.    Its  excitability 
having  been  exhausted  by  the  previous  over-action,  it  is  insuscep- 
tible to  the  ordinary  healthful  influences  of  the  blood  and  other 
vital  agents,  and  consequently  acts  feebly,  or  for  a  time  ceases  to  act 
Hence  the  prostration  which  follows  the  cessation  of  the  direct  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine.  The  exhausted  organ,  however,  if  not  fatally 
depressed,  recovers  its  excitability  by  rest,  and,  being  again  able  to 
feel  and  respond  to  its  healthy  stimuli,  returns  to  its  normal  state  of 
action.    When  poisonous  quantities  have  been  taken,  death  occurs 
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in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  a  nervous  centre  essential  to  life,  as  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  so  far  overwhelmed 
by  the  active  congestion  as  to  be  unable  longer  to  perform  its  oflBce, 
in  which  case  the  function  of  respiration  ceases  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence; or  the  general  depression  following  the  enormous  pre- 
ceding excitement  of  the  cerebral  centres  generally,  and  of  the 
whole  system,  is  too  great  for  reaction,  and  the  patient  dies  com- 
pletely prostrated.  In  the  former  case,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  the  respiration  ceasing,  the  blood  is  no  longer  oxygenated 
in  the  lungs;  the  capillaries  consequently  refuse  to  carry  it  forward; 
the  heart,  failing  to  receive  a  supply  necessary  to  the  support  of  its 
function,  now  in  its  turn  ceases  to  act;  and  death  takes  place  finally 
because  the  blood  no  longer  circulates.  In  proof  that  the  above  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  cerebral  stimulants, 
dissection  after  death  always  shows  congestion  of  the  brain,  when 
the  patient  has  not  died  of  pure  prostration  after  the  poison  has 
ceased  to  act. 

Death,  then,  from  the  cerebral  stimulants  is  usually  an  example 
of  asphyxia.  The  heart,  as  in  the  same  affection  from  other  causes, 
continues  to  beat  for  a  short  time  after  respiration  has  ceased,  some- 
times in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  five  minutes,  thus  aftbrding 
the  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  recuperative  measures,  even 
after  apparent  death.  Brodie  first  proved,  by  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals,  that,  after  apparent  death  from  a  narcotic  poison,  life 
might  be  saved  by  artificial  respiration.  The  blood  being  thus  sup- 
plied with  oxygen,  begins  again  to  move  onward ;  and  the  heart, 
which  has  not  yet  quite  ceased  to  beat,  receiving  a  due  supply, 
resumes  its  normal  action,  and  the  phenomena  of  life  return.  All 
that  is  necessary  now  is  to  continue  the  artificial  respiration,  until 
the  nervous  centres  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  their  function, 
and  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  against  the  secondary 
prostration.  In  several  instances  these  measures  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

The  cerebral  stimulants  are  capable  of  producing  their  character- 
istic constitutional  effects,  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may 
be  applied;  a  fact  which  strongly  corroborates  the  idea  of  their 
operation  through  absorption.  Of  the  ordinary  avenues  by  which 
they  are  introduced  into  the  system,  with  a  view  to  remedial  effect, 
they  operate  most  speedily  through  the  lungs,  next  through  the 
stomach,  and  after  this  through  the  rectum,  or  the  skin  deprived  of 
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produce  by  rendering  the  nervous  ccntrea  insensible  to  impre 
of  an  irritant  character,  and  incapable  of  radiating  influence  fra 
themselves.    It  ftinat  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  thus  ojie 
ing,  they  stimulate  the  centres  instead  of  depressing  them. 
inflaence  comes  under  the  general  law  already  referre<l  to  in  that  I 
preiiminary  remarks,  namely,  that  irritation  of  An  organ,  ia  il 
highest  grade,  diminishes  or  depresses  the  function  of  tliaL  C 
probably  by  overloading  it  with  blood.   When  the  sensorial  oeM 
are  thus  stimulated,  the  impression  sent  to  them  from  the  ■   ~      _ 
part  is  no  longer  felt,  and  pain  of  course  ceases.     Or,  if  the  piial 
originated  in  disordered  function  of  the  centre  itself,  the  foolioir  j|j 
equally  abolished ;  because  the  function  itself  is  tompomrily  k 
pressed.     The  same  explanation  applies  to  spasm  and  other  fermi 
of  nervous  derangement.     If  they  originate  in  external  irritBlMsJ 
transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  they  are  relieved  when  the  s 
can  no  longer  feel  the  irritation ;  if  iu  disorder  of  the  sensoriuH 
itself,  they  cease  temporarily  with  the  cessation   of  its  functioq 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  pain,  spasm,  and  other  nerroDs  i»  ^ 
order  originate  in  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  centre; 
perhaps  in  a  deficiency  of  its  supply  of  good  blood.     The  centre, 
under  these  circumstances,  becomes  a  negative  point  towards  wfaid 
nervous  force  may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  the  periphery  cor- 
responding with  it,  which  sufTers  from  the  loss,  and  exhibits  tliat 
BuSertng  in  one  of  the  modes  alluded  to.     The  cerebral  stimitlanu 
meet   the  indication  here  precisely.    They  sustain  the  deprentd 
centre  by  a  direct  exeitation,  and  by  supplying  it  with  good  hXooi, 
when  this  is  to  be  had,  and  even  when  it  may  happen  to  be  « 
jog;  for  they  often  serve,  by  their  stimulant  influence  on  the  I 
producing  functions,  to   improve  its  character,  and    inc 
quantity.     But  of  course  the   cerebral  stimulants  are  altog 
unsuited  for  the  relief  of  disordered  nervous  phenomena,  ■ 
dependent  on  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  it« 
No  one  but  a   homtcopathist  would  think   proper   to   prescribl 
alcohol  or  opium  in  acute  cerebritis  or  apoplexy;  and  the  homu 
palhist  himself,  in  doing  so,  escapes  the  crime  of  mauslaughtii 
only  by  the  absolute  nothingness  of  the  dose. 

Production  of  Sleep.  This  is  another  purpose  which  some  oft] 
cerebral  stimulants  arc,  beyond  all  other  medicines,  calculated  t 
fulfil.  They  produce  the  effect,  in  all  probability,  simply  by  so  e 
gesting  the  sensorial  centres  as  temporarily  to  suspend  their  send 
bilily  to  impre.=fsion3|  and  their  power  of  action.     Sleep  n 
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When  the  system  has  become  habituated  to  one  of  these  stimulants 
in  great  excess,  its  sudden  withdrawal  is  sometimes  followed  by  the 
most  alarming  prostration;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  it  is  highly 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  victims  of  such  self-indulgence.  Even  in  their 
inflammatory  aflFections,  when  depletion  may  be  necessary  to  save 
life,  though  the  habitual  stimulant  may  be  lessened,  it  should  not 
be  altogether  withheld. 

When  called  to  a  patient  suffering  under  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
here  referred  to,  the  only  remedy  is  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
evil  habit.  But  this  should,  if  possible,  be  effected  gradually. 
Should  the  patient  be  under  his  own  control,  and  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  persist  in  such  a  course  of  gradual  reduction,  the  best  sub- 
stitute is  to  throw  aside  the  particular  stimulant  abused  at  once 
and  completely,  and  to  support  the  strength  by  other  stimulants  of 
analogous  powers,  but  less  injurious  in  their  effects,  and  possessing 
less  attractions  for  the  patient;  then  gradually  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  this  support,  and  ultimately  withdraw  it  altogether. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  therapeutics  of  this  class  of  medi- 
cines will  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  under  the  several  indi- 
vidual articles;  as  there  is  so  much  specialty  in  their  uses,  that  few' 
general  observations  would  be  applicable  to  the  whole,  or  even  the 
greater  number.  There  are,  however,  a  few  considerations  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  present  in  this  place,  to  spare  inconvenient 
explanations  and  useless  repetition  hereafter. 

Genej-al  Stimulation,    Among  the  cerebral  stimulants  are  medi- 
cines which  are  most  powerful  and  most  relied  on  under  circum- 
stances calling  for  the  most  vigorous  support  to  the  depressed  or 
exhausted  system.    In  consequence  of  the  universality  of  their 
stimulant  power,  and  especially  of  their  influence  over  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  due  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  to  life,  they 
are  better  adapted  than  any  other  class  of  medicines  to  diseases  of 
debility,  in  which  these  functions  may  participate  in  the  general 
prostration.     The  only  circumstance  which  contraindicates  their 
tise,  and   which   might  preferably  direct  the   attention  to  other 
stimulants,  is  the  existence  at  the  moment,  or  the  probable  occur- 
rence at  the  period  of  reaction,  of  active  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 

Relief  of  Pain^  Spasm,  d'c.  Besides  general  stimulation,  they  are 
much  employed  for  the  relief  of  2>^in,  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  and 
the  composure  of  nervous  irritation  generalli/.    All  these  effects  they 
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produce  by  rendering  the  nervous  centres  loBcnsible  to  impi 
of  an  irritant  character,  and  incapable  of  radintiDg  inQueooe 
tbcmaelvea.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  ibal  in  thus  t^i 
ing,  they  stimulate  the  centres  instead  of  depressiDg  them, 
influence  comes  under  the  general  law  already  referred  to  io  ll 
preliminary  remarks,  namely,  thai  irritation  of  no  organ,  in  k 
highest  grade,  diminishes  or  depresaea  the  function  of  th»i  orj 
probably  by  overloading  it  with  blood.  When  the  sensorial 
arc  thus  stimulated,  the  impression  sent  to  them  from  the  si)fli9riq|,i 
part  is  no  longer  felt,  and  pain  of  course  ceases.  Or,  if  tlie  pvM- 
originated  in  disordered  function  of  the  centre  itself,  the  fecliogii 
equally  abolished ;  because  the  function  it£elf  is  temporarily  m^ 
pressed.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  spasm  and  other  fonaBi 
of  nervous  derangement.  If  they  originate  in  external  irritatioai 
transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  they  are  relieved  when  the  eeiuohon 
can  no  longer  feel  the  irritation;  if  in  disorder  of  the  seoaonuM 
itself,  they  cease  temporarily  with  the  cessation  of  its  fuocliov. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  pain,  spasm,  and  other  nervous  difr 
order  originate  in  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  centn; 
perhaps  in  a  deficiency  of  its  supply  of  good  blood.  The  ccnti^, 
under  these  circumstances,  becomes  a  negative  point  towards  whi 
nervous  force  may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  the  periphery 
responding  with  it,  which  .suffers  from  the  loss,  and  exhibits 
suflering  in  one  of  the  modes  alluded  to.  The  cerebral  stimulant! 
meet  the  indication  here  precisely.  They  sustain  the  depressed 
centre  by  a  direct  excitation,  and  by  supplying  it  with  good  blood, 
when  this  is  to  be  had,  and  even  when  it  may  happen  to  bo  want- 
ing; for  they  often  serve,  by  their  stimulant  influence  on  the  blood- 
producing  functions,  to  improve  its  character,  and  increase  ia 
quantity.  But  of  course  the  cerebral  stimulants  are  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  relief  of  disordered  nervous  phenomena,  when 
dependent  on  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  itselti 
No  one  but  a  homcoopathist  would  think  proper  to  prescribi; 
alcohol  or  opium  in  acute  cercbritis  or  apoplexy;  and  the  homut^i 
pathist  hiniself,  in  doing  so,  escapes  the  crime  of  munsIaughMT 
only  by  the  absolute  nothingness  of  the  dose. 

Production  of  Sleep.  This  is  another  purpose  which  some  of  tbt. 
cerebral  stimulants  are,  beyond  all  other  medicines,  calculated  IA' 
fulfil.  They  produce  the  effect,  in  all  probability,  simply  by  so  con- 
gesting the  sensorial  centres  as  temporarily  to  suspend  their  scost 
bility  to  impressions,  and  their  power  of  action.     Sleep  necessariljr  J 
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ensaes,  and  is  more  or  less  profound,  according  as  the  centres  are 
more  or  less  deeply  affected.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
gestion is,  in  these  cases,  merely  the  result  of  a  stimulation  of  the 
centres  inviting  the  blood  into  them,  and  may  occupy,  therefore,  only 
the  minute  portions  of  cerebral  matter  of  which  the  proper  centres 
may  possibly  consist;  differing  altogether  from  the  universal  conges- 
lion  caused  by  forces  driving  tl^  blood  into  the  brain,  or  by  obstruc- 
tions preventing  its  return.  Sleep  may  equally  be  produced  by 
influences  on  these  same  centres,  depressing  them  below  the  point 
of  impressibility  or  of  action,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  chloro- 
form. This,  too,  is  probably  the  source  of  sleep  in  health ;  the 
centres  ceasing  for  a  time  to  act,  under  the  loss  of  excitability, 
exhausted  for  a  time  by  their  activity  in  the  waking  state. 

But  several  of  the  cerebral  stimulants  produce  the  therapeutic 
eflEscts  referred  to  in  the  last  two  paragraphs,  in  the  manner  of  the 
nervous  stimulants  or  antispasmodics,  and  in  doses  too  small  to 
give  rise  to  their  characteristic  effects  upon  the  brain.  Pain, 
Bpaam,  Ac,  are  thus  relieved  by  them,  not  by  rendering  the  nervous 
oentres  insensible  to  impression,  but  probably  by  equalizing  the 
excitement,  the  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  disorder.  In  producing  sleep,  their  effect  thus  given  is 
wholly  different  from  their  ordinary  and  characteristic  operation. 
Ft  is  only  when  rest  is  prevented  by  nervous  disturbance,  that  they 
are  capable  of  acting  in  these  small  doses.  The  patient  sleeps 
because  the  disorder  which  interrupted  his  rest  has  been  relieved, 
not  from  the  direct  impression  of  the  medicine  on  his  nervous 
centres.  A  little  paregoric,  two  or  three  grains  of  camphor  in 
solution,  or  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne ;  doses  which 
would  have  scarcely  an  observable  effect  in  health,  will  often  have 
this  composing  influence  in  disease. 

Different  names  h&ve  been  conferred  upon  articles  of  this  class, 
expressive  of  certain  effects  produced  by  them;  as  narcotics  be- 
sause  they  stupefy,  anodynes  because  they  relieve  pain,  anstsOietics 
from  producing  insensibility  in  general,  and  soporifics  or  hypnotics 
from  causing  sleep. 


I.  ALCOHOL. 

I  propose  first  to  give  a  general  account  of  alcohol,  its  effects, 
and  medical  uses,  and  afterwards  to  treat  of  the  forms  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  of  what  may  be  peculiar  to  each. 
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Alcohol  is  the  product  of  a  chemical  process  denomiiiated  vinous 
fcrmeniaimi^  by  which,  at  a  temperature  between  60°  and  90®  Fahr^ 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  nitrogenous  material  called  yeast  or  fermenU 
sugar,  cither  contained  in  certain  vegetable  juices  or  infusioos,  or 
dissolved  in  water,  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
latter  of  which  escapes  with  effervescence.    The  liquids  thus  pre- 
pared, containing  the  newly-formed  alcohol,  are  called  fenntided 
liquors.    Many  of  them  are  employed  in  medicine,  especially  wines 
and  malt  liquors.    When  these  are  submitted  to  distillation,  the 
alcohol  comes  over  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  water, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  other  volatilizable  matter  contained  in  the 
liquid  employed.     The  liquids  thus  distilled  are  called  ardent  spiriU, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  forms,  varying  with  the  character  of 
the  fermented  liquor  from  which  they  are  prepai^ed.     Among  them 
are  brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  whiskey,  all  of  which  are  occasionallj 
used  in  medicine.    By  subjecting  the  ardent  spirits  to  another 
distillation,  or,  as  the  process  has  been  called,  to  rectification,  the 
alcohol  comes  over  with  much  less  water,  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
other  impurity,  and  now  constitutes  rectified  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  named 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  simply  alcohol.    It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  this  is  not  pure  chemical  alcohol,  but  still  contains 
water,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  0.835.    It  is  the  strongest  alcoholic  liquid 
recognized  in  our  officinal  code ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
stronger,  for  medical  or  pharmaceutical  purposes.    As  a  chemical 
agent,  however,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  purer  alcohol, 
which  can  be  procured  by  further  distillation ;  and,  if  quicklime 
be  added  to  the  liquid  before  it  is  distilled,  all  the  water  is  retained, 
and  alcohol  comes  over  quite  free  from  that  liquid.     This  is  called 
imrCy  absolute,  or  anhydrous  alcohol. 

Of  pure  alcohol  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  a  colourless, 
volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.794  at  60®  Fahr.,  of  an 
agreeable  pungent  odour,  and  a  burning  taste,  capable  of  combining 
in  all  proportions  with  water  and  ether,  and  composed  of  4  equi- 
valents of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  oxygen.  The  latest 
views,  and  the  one  now  generally  received,  of  its  precise  chemical 
constitution,  is  that  it  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  a  compound  radical 
called  ethyl;  in  other  words,  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  ethjl 
(CJI^)  and  1  of  oxygen,  combined  with  1  eq.  of  water. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System, 
The  following  observations  have  reference  to  alcoholic  beverages 
in  general,  and  not  to  any  one  distinct  form;  bat  the  efbcts  dd- 
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scribed  are  to  be  understood  as  exclusively  those  of  the  alcoholic 
ingredient  When  any  particular  fermented  or  distilled  liquor  has 
peculiar  properties,  independently  of  the  alcohol  it  may  contain, 
these  will  be  mentioned  when  the  liquor  itself  is  treated  of. 

Alcohol  appears  to  be  a  universal  stimulant.  It  excites  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  the 
digestive,  nutritive,  and  reproductive  functions,  and,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  various  secretions ;  but  its  most  powerful 
and  characteristic  effects  are  those  produced  upon  the  brain. 

Local  Effects,  When  applied,  sufficiently  concentrated,  to  the 
skin  or  mucous  membranes,  its  immediate  effect  is  to  induce  pale- 
ness, with  more  or  less  pain^  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
part ;  after  which,  the  blood-vessels  expand,  heat  and  redness  are 
produced,  and  sometimes  inflammation.  If  the  application  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  tissue  shrinks,  and  becomes  wrinkled  and 
hardened,  in  consequence,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  affinity  of  the 
alcohol  for  moisture,  which  it  is  thought  to  abstract  from  the  part, 
or  of  its  property  of  coagulating  albumen  and  fibrin,  which  are 
thus  solidified  in  the  tissue.  It  certainly  has  been  proved  by  Orfila, 
when  thrown  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  veins  of  the  lower 
animals,  to  coagulate  the  blood;  and,  when  injected  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 
But,  in  the  former  instance,  it  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  blood,  so  as  to  exercise  all  its  chemical  influence  upon  the  albu- 
men and  fibrin  of  that  fluid;  and,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  it  easily 
penetrates  the  extremely  tenuous  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  in 
like  manner  enabled  to  act,  in  a  concentrated  state,  directly  upon 
the  blood.  Its  influence  in  these  cases  is  chemical;  and,  in  general, 
death  in  the  one  case,  and  local  death  in  the  other  are  the  conse- 
quences. But  in  its  condensing  or  solidifying  action  upon  the  skin, 
we  have  no  proof  of  any  chemical  agency.  It  probably  simply 
increases  the  vital  contractility  of  the  tissues,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  astringents.  The  surface  is  thus  rendered  more  capable 
of  resisting  injury,  which  would  scarcely  happen  if  its  organi- 
zation were  impaired.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  preventing  bed- 
sores, to  wash  frequently  the  parts  liable  to  pressure  with  brandy, 
or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit. 

General  Effects.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  alcoholic  drinks 
produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  increased  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  heat  and 
flushing  of  the  face,  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  a  characteristic 
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sensation  in  tbeliead;  a  sortof  alight  swimraiDg  or  gi<)din«M,wlii^H 
serves  as  s.  warning  to  the  prudent  not  to  allow  the  efleeU  of  ll^| 
stimulant  to  proceed  farther.     The  spirits  are  at  the  same  time  4^| 
hilarated;  there  is  a  more  rapid  flow  of  thought  and  fancri  "vfl 
increased  energy  is  given  to  any  emotion  or  passion  that  tnnj  prv-l 
dominate.     There  is,  too,  in  general,  a  greater  disposition  U>  ^llil 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  moment;  tb«  i^fl 
Btrainta  of  modesty  or  timidity  are  removed;  the  tone  of  voiiM 
becomes  louder  and  more  energetic;  and  the  limits  have  been  ipfl 
proached,  which  cannot  be  transgressed  without  hazard.     Bcjooll 
this  point,  if  the  drinking  bo  continued,  the  control  over  the  jad|^'l 
ment  is  lost,  and  latent  feelings  are  betrayed,  or  new  ones  iina^  J 
which  are  by  no  means  always  creditable.     Persons,  howeirw,  an  J 
very  differently  aflTected.     Some  are  cheerful  and  good   natora^  I 
others  disposed  to  a  fondling  friendliness  of  manner,  othera,  *gua^ 
positive,  domineering,  or  disputatious;  and  expressions  arc  afto^fl 
used,  or  offence  taken,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  which  ood 
(infrequently  lead  to  the  most  sad  results.     The  thougbtit  caa  ao^B 
no  longer  be  commanded.     The  ideas  become  confused,  fancies  M^| 
changed  into  realities,  and   various  delusions  are  apt  to   ooet^fl 
which  often  lead  to  corresponding  acts.     It  is  in  this  state,  that  tbe 
absurd  follies,  or  deplorable  violences  are  perpetrated,  with  which 
the  annals  of  drinking  teem.     The  species  of  delirium  entitled 
inloxicatjon  has  now  come  on.     In  common  English,  the  indivtdul 
is  drunk.     Not  unfrequently  the  senses  are  perverted  at  this  etige; 
and  double  vision  is  one  of  its  well-known  characteristics.     WtUi 
all  thiscerebral  disturbance,  there  is  continued  vascular  excitement, 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  generally  much  augmented,  and  the  sexual 
propensities  often  powerfully  stimulated,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stngo.     At  the  commencement  of  intoxication,  the  control  of  tbe 
will  over  the  muscles  begins  to  be  impaired ;  and,  after  a  time,  it  ii 
quite  lost.     Each  muscle  may  contract  regularly;  but  the  associated 
action  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any  particular  object  canoot 
be  commanded.     Hence  tbe  staggering  of  drunkards,  their  zigzag 
movements,  the  frequent  tumbles,  and  often  vain  efforts  to  regiin 
their  feet.     At  length,  the  disordered  functions  gradually  sahaidfrg 
into  insensibility;  first,  heaviness  and  vacancy  of  expression  c 
on,  then  drowsiness,  and,  lastly,  deep  sleep  or  $.  sort  of  coma,  froisfl 
which,  however,  the  patient  may  generally  be  roused  i 
completely.     If  he  cannot  be  roused,  ho  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  <i 
drunh.     The   pulse  subsides  along  with  the  nervous  » 
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but,  though  slow,  remains  often  full,  and  of  a  certain  strength, 
such  as  characterizes  compression  of  the  brain.  The  sleep  or  in- 
sensibility continues  for  several  hours,  perhaps  from  six  to  ten  on 
the  average^;  and,  during  this  period,  the  pulse  gradually  declines 
in  strength,  the  skin  relaxes,  and  not  unfrequently  copious  perspi- 
ration takes  place.  The  awaking  is  attended  with  headache,  gene- 
ral uneasiness,  and  feelings  of  languor  and  depression;  the  pulse 
is  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool  and  relaxed ;  and  want  of  appetite, 
often  nausea  and  vomiting,  clamminess  of  the  mouth,  and  a  furred 
tongue  evince  depression  of  the  digestive  organs  following  their 
great  excitement.  This  condition  passes  off  gradually;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  cool  water,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  the  usual 
appliances  of  health,  the  system  recovers  its  tone ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  no  traces  of  the  debauch  may  remain, 
except,  perhaps,  the  feeling  of  degradation. 

Now  and  then,  instead  of  the  series  of  phenomena  above  pre- 
sented, nausea  i^nd  vomiting  come  on  at  some  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debauch,  and  the  further  development  of  the  symptoms 
is  prevented.  The  patient  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps  off  the  effects  of 
the  stimulant. 

If  the  drinker  have  the  prudence  to  cease  before  other  cerebral 
disturbance  is  produced  than  the  slight  swimming  of  head  alluded 
to^  the  excitement  of  system  will  gradually  subside,  perhaps  with  a 
copious  diuresis,  and  there  will  be  little  observable  depression 
afterwards.  Should  he,  however,  repeat  the  potation  every  day, 
he  will,  after  a  time,  begin  to  find  that,  as  the  period  approaches 
for  recurring  to  the  stimulant,  there  are  feelings  of  uneasiness  and 
of  a  want  to  be  supplied,  which  are  the  inevitable  penalty  of  over- 
indulgence ;  and  there  is  always  some  danger,  under  these  circum- 
stances, of  the  formation  of  a  very  pernicious  habit  Every  day, 
more  and  more  will  be  required  to  relieve  the  uneasiness,  and  pro- 
duce feelings  of  exhilaration ;  and,  if  the  temptation  to  increase  the 
quantity  is  yielded  to,  the  power  of  resistance  gradually  diminishes, 
and  confirmed  intemperance  ensues.  The  only  preventive  of  this 
sourse  of  deterioration,  when  once  entered  upon,  is  to  break  off  the 
use  of  the  drink  altogether,  or  to  fix  positive  limits  for  the  quantity 
laily  used,  which  shall  not  be  exceeded ;  and  this  quantity  should 
act  be  large  enough  to  produce  sensible  exhilaration.  The  former 
plan  is  much  the  safer. 

The  moderate  use  of  these  drinks,  when  a  certain  limit  is  never 
exceeded,  and  this  falls  short  of  obvious  cerebral  excitement,  may 
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be  continued  by  many  persona  for  a  lifetime  w'ltlioat  oerioi 
jury.     The  ayslcin   accommodates   itself  to   the   Btimalua, 
enters  into  tbe  regular  means  of  life,  and  no  observable  diflere 
will  be  noticed  between  such  an  individual  and  another  of  the  m 
natural  constitution  who  is  abstemious,  except  that  iho  Com 
when  from  any  cause  diseased,  haa  probably  notnowbal  din 
powers  of  resistance,  and  stands  more  in  need  of  nrtifieinl  Hupjx 

But,  if  cfirried  to  the  borders  of  intemperance  or  beyond  iht 
the  stimulant  soon  makes  itself  felt,  in  nn  individual  before  fa 
by  an  increased  vigour  or  at  least  activity,  of  the  dip;cstivc, 
lative,  and  nutritive  functions,  Moro  and  perhaps  richer  b 
made  out  of  the  same  quantity  of  food,  and  the  system  passca  ii 
ft  plethoric  condition,  as  shown  by  the  fuller  and  stronger  ] 
and  the  general  redness  of  the  surface,  especially  of  the  face, 
the  same  time,  the  increased  fulness  of  habit,  and  weight  of  t 
proves  that  the  nutrition  haa  been  promoted  equally  with  the  oth 
processes;  and  in  fact  all  the  functions  of  the  organic  life  are  ii 
higher  state  of  activity.  This  condition  of  things  may  eontii 
long,  in  a  constitution  originally  well-balanced,  withont  serioi 
jury;  and  the  individual  may  think  himself  in  a  high  stptv'l 
health.  He  is,  however,  on  the  brink  of  disease,  and  the  filighU 
accident  may  precipitate  him  into  it.  If  a  considerable  est 
maintained,  the  countenance,  instead  of  the  ruddy  hue  and  f 
of  health,  assumes  a  deeper  tint  and  a  bloated  appearance ;  and  Ha 
signs  of  an  excessive  indulgence  become  obvious  even  to  the  Droit 
unobservant. 

Poisoning  hj  Alcohol.  Every  serious  injury  to  the  he-alth,  result 
ing  either  from  a  temporary  debauch,  or  from  the  habit  of  drinking 
alcoholic  liquids  to  excess,  I  consider  as  falling  strictly  under  tliii 
head.  First  I  shall  treat  of  the  acute,  and  secondly  of  the  chroidt. 
poisoning, 

At^itc  alcoholic  poisontnr/  is  that  in  which  life  is  endangered  hf : 
large  quantities  of  the  stimulant  taken  at  once,  or  in  sucoesuff: 
portions  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  conjoint  effect  is  felt  atlklk 
same  time. 

Sometimes,  in  such  cases,  death  is  almost  instantaneous.  OrSII^ 
in  his  Toxicology,  mentions  two  iostances  of  this  kind.  Tw 
diers  drank,  each,  four  litres  (eight  pints)  of  brandy.  One  dirf 
immediately,  the  other  while  they  were  bearing  him  to  the  hotipitd 
It  is  probable  that,  in  such  cases,  death  results  from  an  overwheli* 
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og  impression  on  the  stomach,  affecting  the  brain  sympatheticnlly ; 
rfid  that  the  symptoms  are  those  of  great  prostration  from  the  first. 

But  such  instances  are  extremely  rare.  Generally  there  is  a 
OTief  excitement,  followed  speedily  by  coma,  from  which,  when  the 
result  is  fatal,  death  usually  takes  place  at  a  period  varying  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  symptoms  vary  considerably  in 
difierent  cases.  In  some,  the  coma  is  so  profound  that  the  patient 
oan  be  made  to  show  no  signs  of  sensibility  or  intelligence;  in 
others,  he  can  bo  partiall}'-  and  temporarily  roused.  The  pulse  is 
usually  slow  and  full,  sometimes  natural  as  to  frequency,  but  to- 
wards the  close  extremely  feeble,  and  at  length  imperceptible. 
The  respiration  is  also  slow.  The  face  may  be  flushed,  with  a 
venous  hue,  or  may  be  pale.  The  pupils,  though  occasionally  con- 
tracted, are  more  commonly  dilated.  Complete  immovability  of 
the  pupil  is  an  unfavourable  sign.  Convulsions  are  rare.  Death 
results  from  the  suspension  of  the  respiratory  process,  either 
through  the  direct  alcoholic  congestion,  or  the  secondary  prostra- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  encephalon.  When  recovery 
takes  place,  as  the  affection  was  functional,  the  patient,  upon  the 
disappearance  of  the  coma,  returns  to  health,  afler  a  short  period  of 
secondary  depression,  with  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned  as  characterizing  the  same  stage  in  an  ordinary  debauch. 

Another  mode  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning  is  by  the  siqyerveii' 
tion  of  ajHrphxy.  This  generally  occurs  in  persons  predisposed  to 
that  aflection.  In  such  cases,  even  a  comparatively  moderate  in- 
dulgence may  produce  this  eflect  by  determining  blood  to  the 
brain.  It  is  no  very  uncommon  event  for  persons  thus  predisi)osed 
to  be  attacked  at  the  table.  But  occasionally  the  result  is  to  bo 
ascribed  purely  to  the  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into 
the  brain  produces  a  general  congestion  of  the  organ,  and  some- 
times positive  sanguineous  eflusion  takes  place.  The  patient  may 
recover  from  either  of  these  conditions ;  but,  in  the  latter,  paralytic 
symptoms  will  be  apt  to  remain. 

A  third  mode  of  poisoning  is  by  the  superinduction  of  hijUnmna' 
tion  0/  the  bmhi  or  its  meniiujes.  This  condition  is  eitlier  left  behind 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  coma,  or  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
conditions  are  commingled.  Whenever,  with  more  or  less  stupor, 
there  are  delirium,  convulsions,  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles, and  local  or  partial  palsy,  the  existence  of  the  inflammatory 
complication  may  be  considered  as  pretty  certain.  This  condition 
of  things,  however,  is  more  apt  to  accrue  from  a  continued  debauch 
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of  several  days,  or  weeks,  tban  from  one  hard  drinking  spell,  i 
'   less  there  may  have  been  a  predisposition  to  tho  aflbciion.     It  ii| 
very  dangerous  condition,  and  many  die  of  it;  often  cinking  iotol 
state  resembling  typhoid  fever  before  death. 

Still  another  mode  of  poisoning  ia  by  acute  inflammation  of  ll 
Btomacb  and  bowels,  OaMritis,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  fill 
quenlly  witness,  in  the  Pennsylvania  DospitJil,  among  patieiil 
brought  in  while  labouring  under  the  efiecta  of  strong  drink.  Bvl 
it  is  very  seldom  fatal.  Instances,  however,  are  on  record,  in  wfaid 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  accidental  deaths  resulting,  in  the  coma  of  drankenim 
from  exposure  to  cold,  from  drowning,  or  from  various  kinda  I 
violence,  as  when  the  body  ia  run  over  by  a  locomotive  on  i 
roads,  do  not  properly  fall  into  this  category;  though  they  are  nat 
ful  warnings,  and  may  be  appropriately  enumerated  in  the  TMit 
evils  consequent  upon  this  terrible  vice.  ' 

Chrome  Poisoning.  A  great  diversity  of  evils  arise  from  thelMi 
bitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  I  shall  treat  of  them  in  tho  ordflf^ 
of  their  successive  occurrence, 

1.  The  stimulant  influence  of  alcohol  renders  the  system  at  aS* 
times  more  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks  from  ordinary  cauai^ 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  habitual  use,  or  in  those  ^m» 
sons  who  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  materially  to  impair 
the  energies  of  their  system.  It  has  this  effect,  first,  by  inducingi 
plethoric  state  of  the  blood,  which  predisposes  to  inflammation, 
and,  secondly,  by  stimulating  the  circulation,  and  thereby  acting  u 
an  exciting  cause  when  a  predisposition  already  exists,  or  aidiof 
other  irritant  influences. 

2.  Conjointly  with  the  use  of  rich  food  and  stimulating  con& 
ments,  it  contributes  to  the  development  of  gout.  In  ] 
predisposed  to  this  disease  from  inheritance,  it  hastens  its  appev 
ance;  and,  in  those  not  predisposed,  it  is  quite  eufflcient,  ia  ( 
junction  with  the  other  agencies  mentioned,  to  originate  tbft 
diathesis.  But,  of  those  who  abuse  alcoholic  liquors,  only  a  con». 
paratively  small  number  are  attacked  with  gout  This  demuxto 
explanation.  The  origination  of  the  gouty  diathesis  requires  lb* 
co-operation  of  causes  which,  without  materially  impairing  tbs 
vital  forces,  shall  produce  and  sustain  an  babitnal  state  of  ple- 
thora and  excitement.  In  great  excess,  alcoholic  drinks  rapidly 
wear  out  the  excitability  of  the  system,  and  induce  an  indirect  d*^ 
bility,  which  I^ds  to  various  other  disorders,  but  is  incompfttibW 
with  the  generation  of  the  goaty  couatitntiou.    More  modcratelj 
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used,  however,  and  with  rich  food,  they  stimulate  the  blood-making 
functions,  witliout  so  rapid  an  exhaustion  of  the  excitability.  A 
greater  amount  of  food,  therefore,  is  converted  into  blood  than 
without  the  aid  of  the  stimulant,  and  a  state  of  plethora  is  pro- 
duced, which  the  continuance  of  the  same  habits  sustains.  The 
abuse,  consequently,  of  wines  and  malt  liquors  is  more  apt  to  cause 
gout  than  that  of  ardent  spirits;  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease  among  the  rich  and  luxurious.  But  the  amount  of  exercise 
taken  has  also  much  influence  over  the  result  of  alcoholic  stimula- 
tion. By  vigorous  exercise,  the  plethora  induced  by  wine  drinking 
and  a  rich  diet  is  repressed,  the  excess  of  blood  is  consumed  by 
the  excess  of  the  excited  functions,  and  the  equilibrium  of  health 
is  preserved.  Hence,  a  person  of  somewhat  luxurious  habits  of 
eating  and  drinking  may  counteract  their  effects  by  proportionally 
vigorous  exercise.  It  is  from  a  conjunction  of  the  moderately 
luxurious  with  sedentary  habits  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  gout.  Again,  an  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol  which 
would  soon  indirectly  wear  out  the  powers  of  a  sedentary  man,  if 
counterbalanced  by  violent  bodily  exertion,  may  tend  to  sustain  the 
system  at  a  point  of  elevation  favourable  to  this  disease.  Hence, 
an  individual  may  become  intoxicated  at  his  table  every  evening, 
and  yet,  if  he  spend  all  the  morning  in  some  active  exercise,  as  on 
horseback  in  the  chase,  may  ward  off  the  prostrating  influences  of 
the  poison,  and  escape  with  only  the  penalty  of  gout.  It  is  not  so 
much,  therefore,  the  particular  quality  of  the  liquor  drank,  whether 
it  be  wine,  or  whether  rum,  which  determines  the  occurrence  of 
gout  preferably  to  general  debility,  as  it  is  the  quantity  of  the 
stimulus  used,  and  the  other  attendant  circumstances. 

3.  Another  evil  arising  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  the  direct 
production  of  inflammation  in  the  organs  upon  which  its  stimulant 
agency  is  most  strongly  exerted.  Sometimes  this  inflammation  is 
acute;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is  chronic,  and  the  necessary 
result  of  a  long  sustained  irritation.  The  organs  upon  which  alco- 
bol  especially  expends  its  force  are  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and, 
secondarily,  the  lungs  and  the  liver.  These,  therefore,  are  most 
Wiuently  affected;  but  the  bowels,  kidneys,  heart,  and  arteries 
lometimes  participate  in  the  disease.  Evidence  of  this  is  exhibited 
lot  only  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  but  by  the  appearances  upon 
lissection.  Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  chronic  gastritis 
^{  drunkards.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  is 
scarcely  less  common,  though,  in  the  acute  state,  often  confounded 
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with  delirium  tremens,  and,  in  the  chronic,  masked  by  the  disnrl 
in  the  cerebral  futictioas  incident  to  h,ibitual  iatoxicalion.  Heft 
cnce  ia  frequently  made,  in  the  records  of  insane  asylums,  to  tQl«| 
perance  as  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity.  There  are  aome  perad 
who  always  have  an  attack  of  this  disease,  when  ihey  iudulge  j 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  duty  is  devolved  upoa  the  lunf 
partly  at  least,  to  tlirow  off,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  porligo  < 
alcohol  not  expended  in  the  nutritive  process.  Hence,  bronchid 
is  u  common  disease  of  drunkards;  and  other  pectoral  tndamtgi 
tions  are  not  unfrequent.  The  liver  is  anotlier  of  the  eraundurii 
through  which  the  superfluous  alcohol  is  thrown  off,  probftbiyi 
the  form  of  fatty  matter.  This  organ,  therefore,  is  kept  con«taatl 
in  a  state  of  undue  excitation,  and,  as  a  result,  is  not  unrroque 
inflamed.  Disease  of  the  liver  is  among  the  most  common  c 
plaints  of  habitual  drunkards;  and  though,  as  will  be  seen  directl] 
it  is  not  exclusively  inflammation  that  occurs,  yet  it  docs  t&ke  plaf 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  Out  of  seventy-three  cui 
of  drunkards  examined  after  death  by  Dr.  F..Ogston,  of  AbonleM 
Scotland,  the  liver  was  found  generally  hypertrophied  in  nine,  ai 
partially  in  two  cases;  and,  though  this  hypertrophy  may  probab^ 
have  been  in  some  instances  the  pure  cfloct  of  a  sustained  ovo; 
excitement,  yet  much  more  probably  there  was  in  all  an  odniixtai^ 
at  least  of  inllammatlon  during  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refu 
more  particularly  to  the  other  organs  mentioned.  In  all  of  lh«i 
lesions  are  frequently  found,  which  may  be  best  explained  by  ti( 
supposition  of  the  previous  existence  of  chronic  inflammation. 

4.  From  the  constant  stimulation  of  the  whole  system,  and  cspa 
cially  of  the  brain,  the  excitability  ia  so  far  exhausted  that,  oa  li^ 
withdrawal  of  the  stimulus,  a  condition  of  extreme  prostration  tabs' 
place,  which  frequently  ends  fatally,  unless  counteracted.  The  bni% 
left  without  its  habitual  support,  exhibits  its  suffering  in  a  pccaliit 
kind  of  delirium,  called  dth'rivm  tremens  or  maum  a  potu,  the  charaft; 
terislics  of  which  are  si  ngular  hallucinations,  the  fear  of  some  preset 
or  impending  evil,  sieeplessness,  and  muscular  tremors.  This  In 
been  considered  by  some  as  inllammation  of  the  brain.  But,  in  il 
pure  form,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  inflammation.  It  is  the  simiJA 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus,  and  is  a  coivU^ 
lion  of  real  depression  in  the  cereUral  centres,  showing  itself  by  tfaf 
irregularities  referred  to;  and  is  relieved  by  restoring  the  sttinulagK 
impression  by  means  of  alcoholic  drinks  or  opium.  In  the  Peiilhi 
sylvania  nospital,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  watchingl 
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the  attack  and  remoyal  of  this  affection.  I  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, seen  it  coming  on  more  or  less  completely  when  the  wonted 
stimulus  has  been  withheld,  and  have  almost  as  constantly  seen  it 
yield  to  a  renewal  of  the  stimulus.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  am 
now  speaking  of  pure  delirium  tremens.  But  there  are  often  mixed 
cases  of  a  very  different  character.  In  these,  some  inflammatory 
and  febrile  attack  has  rendered  the  patient  careless  of  the  stimulant, 
or  averse  to  it  The  cerebral  centres,  left  unsupported,  fall  into  the 
abnormal  state  under  consideration,  and  there  is  now  a  mixture  of 
local  inflammation  with  delirium  tremens.  Not  unfrequently  the 
inflammation  is  the  direct  result  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus.  The 
patient,  goaded  by  his  insatiable  thirst  for  the  poison,  gives  himself 
op  for  a  period  to  the  most  frantic  indulgence,  until  he  is  at  length 
brought  up  by  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  the  sto- 
mach, the  direct  result  of  the  excessive  quantity  of  alcohol  taken. 
Then  the  debauch  ends,  and,  the  drink  being  suspended,  delirium 
tremens  along  with  the  meningitis  or  gastritis  seizes  on  its  victim. 
These  attacks,  unless  promptly  and  efficiently  treated,  especially 
the  meningeal  cases,  are  very  apt  to  terminate  fatally,  and  not  un- 
frequently do  so  even  under  judicious  treatment;  while  the  simple 
delirium  tremens,  which  constitutes  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is 
curable  almost  certainly,  if  the  patient  be  prevented  from  sinking 
into  a  fatal  prostration  from  the  want  of  support. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  the  withdrawing  of  the  wonted  stimulus 
that  the  effects  of  depressed  function  are  experienced.  With  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  excitement,  there  is  as  constant  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  excitability,  so  that  the  stimulated  functions  can  be 
sustained  only  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  stimulus, 
until  the  time  at  last  comes  when  no  quantity  that  can  be  taken  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  working  of  the  exhausted  organs.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  ardent  spirit  the  system  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  Two  or  three  pints  of  raw  spirit  are  consumed  daily  by  some 
confirmed  rum-drinkers.  But,  as  just  stated,  even  should  no  organic 
mischief  happen  in  the  mean  time,  the  functions  must  at  last  fail. 
In  relation  to  the  stomach,  dyspepsia;  to  the  bowels,  constipation; 
to  the  liver,  insufficient  secretion,  are  ordinary  results.  The  circu- 
latory and  respiratory  functions  are  also  enfeebled;  the  generative 
function  is  impaired;  and  even  nutrition,  at  first  over- stimulated, 
now  fails,  and  the  patient  becomes  either  emaciated,  or  pale  and 
bloated.  The  cerebral  functions  also  suffer  greatly.  The  intellect 
ip  enfeebled,  the  power  of  self-command  is  lost,  and  the  predomi- 
VOL.  I.— 42 
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naot  propensities  or  passions,  whatever  they  may  happes  to  be, 

Bcarcely  resisted.  The  influence  of  the  will  over  the  moicla 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  patient  is  subject  to  habitaal  tren 
when  not  under  the  fullest  action  of  the  stimulus.  These  trem 
sometimes  deepen  into  positive  paralysis,  though  there  ift  feoaoii 
think  that,  by  this  time,  the  brain  has  become  organically  denagd 

5.  The  last  stage  of  physical  degradation  is  now  re*cbed.    TW 
failure  of  the  functions  both  organic  and  nervous  leads  ineriuli^ 
to   degenerate  organization.     The   blood   is   depraved,    DntriUdV; 
suffers,  and  different  parts  of  the  frame  undergo  varioas  degrftdtti 
tiou;  those  being  moat  affected  the  functions  of  which  have  beNL* 
previously  most  stimulated,  and  coDsequently  most  eshaosled.    Isi 
many  instances  the  vital  forces  have  been  so  prostrated  in  putt 
cttlar  organs,  that  chemical  influences  predominate,  and  ^le  lis 
converted  more  or  less  into  oil.    This  ia  the  fatty  degeneratioa.   Ig' 
other  instances  the  disorganization  is  less  complete;  and  abnomMl 
tissues  bearing  some  resemblance  lo  the  fibrous,  cartilagituHu,  ot 
bony,  take  the  place  of   the  healthy  structure.     The  brain,  tte 
stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  ktt 
peculiarly  the  seats  of  this  organic  degradation ;  and  their  grtift 
vital  functions  sufi'er  accordingly.    The  most  diversified  forms  a( 
functional  or  organic  disease  are  presented  in  different  cases,  do 
of  them  tending  to  a  dropsical  condition,  in  which  the  patient  Is 
last,  apt  to  perish,  if  he  has  escaped  the  numerous  dangers  wlni 
have  beset  him  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  which  caoae  n 
numbers  to  be  carried  to  a  premature  grave.     The  cirrboaeil  OT 
fatty  liver,  the  granulated  kidney,  the  hypertrophied  or  dikld      I 
heart  with  its  various  valvular  disease,  the  ossified  blood-Tflosrii^ 
and  the  depraved  blood,  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  but  sboandiog 
in  oil  and  carbon,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  dropsy. 

Dr.  Magnus  Husa,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Stockholof 
lias  recently  described  a  paralytic  affection,  which  he  dcnominsM 
alcoholisnius  chi-onicus,  and  which  he  ascribes  solely  to  the  poisoscm 
influence  of  alcohol.  It  is  very  common  in  Sweden,  where  iateoH 
perance  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  aOection  shoM 
itself  first  in  tremors  and  unsteadiuess  of  the  voluntary  muscles^ 
usually  commencing  in  the  upper  extremities,  then  eztendiog  to' 
the  lower,  and  at  length  involving  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  Tit 
trembling  is  otten  violent,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  ii^ 
voluntary  effort,  and  is  greatest  in  the  mornings  before  the  patieal 
lias  had  recourse  to  his  accustomed  stimulus.     Sensation  after  a 
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Ame  begins  to  be  affected;  formication  occurs  here  and  there;  and 
It  last  both  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  body,  the  special  senses  being  not 
unfrequently  involved.  Instead  of  this  paralytic  condition,  the 
poisoning  may  assume  the  spasmodic  or  convulsive  character, 
marked  at  first  by  twitchings,  and  afterwards  various  irregular 
muscular  contractions,  terminating  in  positive  epileptic  paroxysms. 
All  these  phenomena  are  readily  explicable.  The  first  failure  of 
muscular  power  is  probably  the  result  of  mere  exhausted  function 
in  the  brain;  but  the  more  serious  subsequent  results  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  organic  changes  which  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
going  on  in  the  cerebral  tissue. 

6.  Another  and  not  the  least  evil  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  is  the  increased  danger  given  by  it  to  other  diseases; 
partly  through  the  impaired  state  of  the  constitution,  which  renders 
it  less  able  to  resist  them ;  partly  through  the  impossibility  under 
which  it  places  the  physician,  of  using  that  energy  in  the  treatment 
which  the  diseases  may  require;  and,  in  some  degree  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relative  inertness  of  alcoholic  remedies  in  the 
intemperate,  in  whom  they  are  most  needed. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  consideration  of  the  moral  aspect 
of  intemperance,  which,  even  if  we  confine  our  views  to  this  world, 
presents  an  amount  of  evil,  far  exceeding  the  physical,  terrible  as 
this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be. 

Appearances  on  Dissecticni.  When  death  has  occurred  suddenly 
from  enormous  quantities  of  the  poison,  no  pathological  appear- 
ance need  be  expected  after  death ;  the  stomach  and  brain  being 
at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  In  the  more 
protracted  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  the  signs  of  inflammatory 
congestion  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes,  though  not  always  pre- 
sented; but  there  is  usually  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  occasional 
effusion  into  the  ventricles,  which  has  the  odour  of  alcohol,  and  in 
one  instance  is  said  to  have  been  inflammable. 

In  cases  of  habitual  drunkards,  dying  either  directly  from  the 
effects  of  {he  poison,  from  suicide,  or  other  forms  of  violent  death, 
and  from  accidental  diseases,  there  is  almost  always  some  lesion 
discoverable,  which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  poison ;  some- 
times the  direct  consequence  of  constant  irritation,  as  hypertrophy; 
sometimes  of  pure  deficiency  of  action,  as  atrophy;  very  frequently 
of  inflammation,  and  still  more  frequently  of  various  degeneration. 
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Out  of  117  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Ogatoo,  only  one  wm  wilbt 
Bome  discoverable  lesion.*  The  lesions  were  most  namerouK  in  tU 
brain  and  its  appendages,  and  afler  this,  successively,  in  the  nxpirtj 
tory  organs,  the  liver,  the  circulatory  organs,  the  kidneys,  and  U| 
alimentary  canal.  That  the  smallest  number  should  be  found  i| 
the  stooiach  and  bowels  is  not  what  might  have  been  anticipal«j| 
but  the  probability  is  that  more  of  the  lesions  in  thifi  stroctmri 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alcohol  exclusively  than  in  the  oUici^, 
unless  the  brain  be  excepted.  It  will  of  course  be  anderstood  thil* 
many  of  the  morbid  appearances  would  have  been  found  in  tempte* 
rate  persons;  but  assuredly  in  greatly  less  proportion.  In  the  t 
the  most  frequent  changes  were  thickening  of  the  arachnoid,  cK 
fused  serum,  injection  of  the  pia  mater,  and  induration  or  soflcninf 
of  the  cerebral  substance;  in  the  respiratory  organs,  pleural  adhesiail 
and  partial  emphysema;  in  the  heart  and  its  oppai(hges,  hypertn^ 
phy  and  dilatation,  obesity,  valvular  disease,  pericardial  adbenotf';' 
or  thickening,  and  atheromatous  or  osseous  depoeitton  or  degm^ 
ration  in  the  large  vessels;  in  the  slomadi  extraordinary  ditniaa' 
tion  of  size  or  atrophy,  congestion,  softening  of  the  mucous  men 
brane,  and  hypertrophy  or  thickening  of  the  walls,  which,  bowerflr/, 
was  seen  in  three  only  out  of  the  whole  number  of  cases ;  in  tlw. 
liver  fatty  degeneration,  hypertrophy,  cirrhosis,  and  the  nutnn 
appearance;  in  the  kidneys  hypertrophy,  congestion,  and  fatt^~ 
degeneration.  {Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Ckir.  Rev.,  April  and  Oolobtr, 
1864.) 

Treatment  of  Ahohotic  Poisoning.  In  the  acute  caaes,  the  pn^ 
minent  indication,  in  the  earlier  stage,  is  to  evacuate  the  stomach; 
for  which  purpose  recourse  may  be  had  to  emetics  or  the  atomacki 
pump.  The  latter  is  the  most  effectual  method,  though,  in  t 
ibscnee  of  the  necessary  implements,  the  former  should  not  bt 
neglected.  At  the  same  time,  cold  water  should  be  freely  aaA 
steadily  applied  to  the  head,  and  sinapisms  or  other  rubefkcient^ 
or  hot  pediluvia,  to  the  lower  extremities.  Pouring  cold  water 
into  the  ear  has  been  recommended,  in  order  to  rouse  the  patient 
from  stupor ;  and,  with  the  same  view,  in  its  Brst  application,  it  nuf 

*  Of  the  different  orgnns,  the  brain  and  Its  appendages  were  affected  in  UH  t( 

the  CHBes,  or  92.3  per  cent.;  the  respiratorj  organs  in  74,  or  in  63.24  per  ounL;  Ikfe 

iiver  in  66,  or  in  5S.4  per  cent.;  the  heart  and  its  appendngea,  including  tli^ 

a  and  pulmonary  artory,  in  56,  or  in  47.96  per  cent. ;  the  kidneya  in  SI,  «r 

in  43. S8  per  pent. ;  and  the  inteatins!  tube  in  48,  or  in  41  per  oent,    (.Bril.  aai' 

-.  itf^.-Clnrurg.  Rev.,  July,  1^55,  Am.  ed,  p.  14S.) 
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be  poured  from  a  height  on  the  head  or  shoulders.  Bleeding, 
either  general  or  local,  or  both,  should  be  used  when  the  pulse  is 
full  and  strong,  and  organic  mischief  in  the  brain  is  apprehended. 
Should  respiration  be  suspended  or  nearly  so,  it  should  be  sup- 
ported artificially,  until  nature  may  be  able  to  maintain  the  func- 
tion, or  undoubted  death  shall  have  taken  place.  In  the  stage  of 
prostration,  after  the  direct  action  of  the  stimulant  has  ceased,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  depression  consequent  on  the  previous 
excitement,  the  strength  should  be  supported  by  external  and 
internal  stimulation.  When  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  the  stimu- 
lant should  be  injected  into  the  stomach  or  rectum.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  used,  so  far  diluted 
as  not  to  injure  the  mucous  membrane;  and  even  brandy  may  be 
resorted  to,  especially  in  the  form  of  milk  punch  by  the  stomach. 
It  is  not  now  the  presence  of  the  alcohol  that  is  endangering  life. 
It  is  the  prostration  ;  and  that  may  be  very  properly  counteracted 
by  a  smaller  amount  of  the  stimulus,  so  as  to  cause  the  system  to 
subside  gradually  from  its  previous  state  of  exaltation.  This  treat- 
ment, however,  should  not  be  employed  until  the  skin  becomes 
cool,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  danger  from  prostration  obvious. 

In  chronic  poisoning,  the  only  remedy  is  abstinence.  It  is 
rarely  that  the  afifection  has  proceeded  so  far,  that  a  cure  may  not 
be  eflFected,  or  the  state  of  the  system  very  much  ameliorated,  by 
this  measure.  Unless  some  essentially  fatal  disorganization  has 
taken  place,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  system  may  be 
gradually  led  back  to  health  by  a  reversal  of  the  process  which  has 
brought  it  into  the  diseased  state.  A  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
stimulus,  without  the  substitution  of  something  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, is  dangerous.  Death  frequently  results  from  this  cause. 
Delirium  tremens  is  an  almost  constant  consequence,  when  the 
habitual  excess  has  been  great  and  long  continued.  The  great 
iifficulty  lies  in  the  want  of  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  the 
patient.  The  same  infirmity  of  will  that  led  to  the  evil,  is  in  the 
way  of  its  removal.  I  have  often,  however,  had  patients  under 
my  care  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  have  been  willing  to 
submit  to  the  requisite  restraints,  and  invariably  they  have  been 
dismissed  without  evil  consequences,  and  cured  for  the  present  of 
the  evil  habit.  The  simpje  measure  is  to  allow  them  at  first  some- 
what less  than  their  ordinary  amount  of  stimulus,  preferring  the 
milder  kinds  when  they  will  answer,  as  wines  and  the  malt  liquors, 
and  daily  to  diminish  the  quantity,  always  endeavouring  to  sustain 
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2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

The  operation  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulaot  is  probably  dynamic, 
that  is,  the  result  of  its  influence  on  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues,  and  independent  of  any  chemical  action  exerted  upon  those 
tissues.  At  least,  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  of  chemical  change 
produced  in  the  organs  which  it  stimulates;  and  all  theories  based 
upon  such  a  change  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
conjectural.  It  is  true  that,  in  its  more  concentrated  form,  its 
affinity  for  water,  and  its  disposition  to  coagulate  albumen,  may 
cause  disorganization  of  the  tissues,  as  any  other  chemical  escha- 
rotic  may  do ;  but  this  is  not  its  ordinary  medicinal  operation,  to 
procure  which  it  is  always  given  much  diluted.  The  theory  that 
the  excitement  it  occasions  is  a  vital  reaction  against  its  chemical 
affinities,  is,  therefore,  gratuitous.  It  may  possibly  be  true;  but 
we  have  no  proof  of  it;  and  the  safest  conclusion  is  that,  like  any 
other  stimulant,  it  produces  its  characteristic  effects  simply  through' 
its  relation  to  the  vital  properties,  which  determines  that,  when  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  these  should  take  on 
an  increase  of  action. 

Its  first  effects  on  the  brain  may  possibly  result,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  the  stomach.  Indeed,  so 
dose  is  this  relation,  that  any  strong  impression  in  one  is  very  apt 
to  makQ  itself  sensible  in  the  other.  The  fact  stated  by  Orfila, 
that  alcoholic  liquors  act  with  less  energy  when  injected  into  the 
cellular  tissue  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  seems  to  favour 
this  view.  But,  whether  the  cerebral  effects  have  or  have  not  their 
commencement  in  sympathy  with  the  gastric  impression,  they  are 
chiefly,  throughout  their  course,  attributable  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  alcohol  circulating  through  the  brain.  That  this  principle  is 
absorbed,  when  liquids  containing  it  are  swallowed,  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  Its  rapid  disappearance  from  the  stomach,  and  its  odour 
in  the  breath  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact.  But  it  has  been 
found  also  in  the  urine,  bile,  liquors  of  the  serous  cavities,  brain, 
liver,  and  the  blood  itself.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the 
brain,  in  the  ventricles  of  which  it  is  asserted  sometimes  to  have 
existed  in  an  inflammable  state.  Dr.  Ogston  in  one  instance 
"found  about  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the 
physical  qualities  of  alcohol"  (Pereira's  Mat  Med.,  3d  ed.  p.  1987) ; 
and,  in  another  instance,  while  heating  over  a  candle,  three  or  four 
drachms  of  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  of   a  man  who  was 
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tbem  above  the  point  of  sleeplessness  or  dslirium.  Opiam  ol 
comes  ia  very  happily  as  an  adjuvant,  to  obviate  Qer%'oufl  diaoi 
and  produce  sleep;  but  tliia  also  must  be  withheld,  as  ibo  ftj 
is  found  capable  of  doing  without  it.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
vantage  in  partially  substituting  for  the  pure  stimulus  ooe  oF 
bitter  tinctures,  especially  that  of  hops;  and  recourse  may  be  h«J 
to  the  nervous  stimulants,  as  assafetida,  valerian,  and  HofTroanD^ 
anodyne,  when  nervous  irregularities  may  seem  to  call  for  then, 
"When  the  health  has  been  materially  impaired  by  the  long  oofr 
tinuance  of  the  habtt,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  original  sUmolaa  w 
withdrawn,  to  address  remedies  to  the  system  in  order  to  ooi 
the  diseased  functions,  or  repair  the  diseased  organs ;  8i 
bitter  tonics  and  aromatics  for  dyspepsia,  rhubarb  and 
constipation,  the  chalybeates  to  improve  the  blood, 
muriatic  acid  or  the  blue  pill  to  obviate  hepatic  disease. 

When  the  patient  caanot  or  will  not  summon  resoluti 
for  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  above  plan,  it  is  belter  for  bim  U 
break  o£f  at  once,  and  take  the  risk  of  the  evil  consequenocs,  tliu 
to  incur  certain  destruction  from  perseverance  in  the  vicious  htbiL 
Under  proper  medical  superintendence,  even  should  delirium  OCCD^ 
the  case  may  almost  always  be  conducted  to  a  safe  issue. 

Of  the  management  of  delirium  tremens,  I  do  not  propoae  la 
treat  in  lliis  place,  as  I  have  already  fully  considered  the  ssbjeA 
in  my  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  I  would  simply  obsern 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment,  giviog^ 
only  so  much  alcoholic  drink  as  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  prat- 
tratioD,  and  gradually  withdrawing  both. 

There  is  one  important  practical  point,  however,  to  vhieli  t 
would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  student.  He  is  not  to 
consider  cases  of  meningeal  inflammation  or  acute  gastritis,  vhm 
brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  then  mingled  with  deliriaa 
tremens,  as  cases  purely  of  the  latter  disease.  In  these  cases,  iH 
must  deplete  for  the  inflammation,  while  he  supports  the  actions  oC 
the  nervous  centres  by  alcoholic  stimulation,  which,  in  these  pe^ 
sons,  when  given  in  leas  than  the  habitual  amouut,  acts  as  a  ra^' 
sedative.  The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  inBammatorj  att» 
tions,  which  may  come  on  accidentally  in  the  intemperatoi,  aod,i* 
consequence  of  the  suspended  use  of  the  stimulant, 
plicated  with  their  peculiar  delirium. 
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2.  Mode  of  Operating, 

The  operation  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  is  probably  dynamic, 
that  is,  the  result  of  its  influence  on  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues,  and  independent  of  any  chemical  action  exerted  upon  those 
tissues.  At  least,  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  of  chemical  change 
produced  in  the  organs  which  it  stimulates;  and  all  theories  based 
upon  such  a  change  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
conjectural.  It  is  true  that,  in  its  more  concentrated  form,  its 
affinity  for  water,  and  its  disposition  to  coagulate  albumen,  may 
cause  disorganization  of  the  tissues,  as  any  other  chemical  escha- 
rotic  may  do ;  but  this  is  not  its  ordinary  medicinal  operation,  to 
procure  which  it  is  always  given  much  diluted.  The  theory  that 
the  excitement  it  occasions  is  a  vital  reaction  against  its  chemical 
affinities,  is,  therefore,  gratuitous.  It  may  possibly  be  true;  but 
we  have  no  proof  of  it;  and  the  safest  conclusion  is  that,  like  any 
other  stimulant,  it  produces  its  characteristic  effects  simply  through' 
its  relation  to  the  vital  properties,  which  determines  that,  when  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  these  should  take  on 
an  increase  of  action. 

Its  first  effects  on  the  brain  may  possibly  result,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  the  stomach.  Indeed,  so 
close  is  this  relation,  that  any  strong  impression  in  one  is  very  apt 
to  makQ  itself  sensible  in  the  other.  The  fact  stated  by  Orfila, 
that  alcoholic  liquors  act  with  less  energy  when  injected  into  the 
cellular  tissue  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  seems  to  favour 
this  view.  But,  whether  the  cerebral  effects  have  or  have  not  their 
commencement  in  sympathy  with  the  gastric  impression,  they  are 
chiefly,  throughout  their  course,  attributable  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  alcohol  circulating  through  the  brain.  That  this  principle  is 
absorbed,  when  liquids  containing  it  are  swallowed,  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  Its  rapid  disappearance  from  the  stomach,  and  its  odour 
in  the  breath  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact.  But  it  has  been 
found  also  in  the  urine,  bile,  liquors  of  the  serous  cavities,  brain, 
liver,  and  the  blood  itself.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the 
brain,  in  the  ventricles  of  which  it  is  asserted  sometimes  to  have 
existed  in  an  inflammable  state.  Dr.  Ogston  in  one  instance 
"found  about  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the 
physical  qualities  of  alcohol"  (Pereira's  Mat.  Med.^  3d  ed.  p.  1987) ; 
and,  in  another  instance,  while  heating  over  a  candle,  three  or  four 
drachms  of  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  man  who  was 
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tbem  above  the  point  of  sleeplcssnesa  or  dsUrium,  Opiam  of 
comes  in  very  happily  as  an  a'iljuvant,  to  obviate  nervouB  di 
and  produce  sleep;  but  ibis  also  mUHt  be  withheld,  aa  ibo  •JTMoA 
is  found  capable  of  doing  without  it.  Sometitnes  there  ia  an  » 
va.ntage  in  partially  substituting  for  the  pure  stimulos  one  w  th< 
bitter  tinctures,  especially  that  of  bops;  and  recourse  may  be  ha| 
to  the  nervous  t^ti^]ulant^,  as  assafetida,  valerian,  and  HoBinaaiW. 
anodyne,  when  nervous  irregularities  may  Beem  to  call  for  tl 
When  the  health  has  been  materially  impaired  by  the  long 
tinuance  of  the  habit,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  original  stimulus  i| 
withdrawn,  to  address  remedies  to  the  system  in  order  to  carrotf 
the  diseased  functions,  or  repair  the  diseased  organs;  such  as 
bitter  tonics  and  aromatics  for  dyspepsia,  rhubarb  and  aloes  &f 
constipation,  the  chalybeates  to  improve  the  blood,  and  nitn^ 
muriatic  acid  or  the  blue  pill  to  obviate  hepatic  disease. 

When  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  summon  resolution  enooj^ 
for  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  above  plan,  it  is  better  for  him  to 
break  off  at  once,  and  take  the  risk  of  the  evil  consequences,  that 
to  incur  certain  destruction  from  perseverance  in  the  vicious  habit 
Under  proper  medical  superintendence,  even  should  delirium  occii^ 
the  case  may  almost  always  be  conducted  to  a  safe  issue. 

Of  the  management  of  delirium  tremens,  I  do  not  propose  tt 
treat  in  this  place,  as  I  have  already  fully  considered  tbe  sulyi 
in  ray  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  I  would  simply  obMrn 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment,  giviag 
only  so  much  alcoholic  drink  as  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  prat- 
tration,  and  gradually  withdrawing  both, 

There  is  one  important  practical  point,  however,  to  vbieh 
would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  student.  He  is  oot  I 
consider  cases  of  meningeal  inilammation  or  acute  gaatritis,  wbt 
brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  then  mingled  with  delirioffl 
tremens,  as  cases  purely  of  the  latter  disease.  In  these  caaes,  he 
must  deplete  for  the  inflammation,  while  he  supports  the  actiourf 
the  nervous  centres  by  alcoholic  stimulation,  which,  in  tbeee  po^ 
sons,  when  given  in  less  than  the  habitual  amount,  acts  as  a 
sedative.  The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  inflammatory  a^ 
tions,  which  may  come  on  accidentally  in  the  intemperate,  and,  is 
consefiuenee  of  the  suspended  use  of  the  stimulant,  become  com- 
plicated with  their  peculiar  delirium. 
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2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

The  operation  of  alcohol  as  a  stimiilaot  is  probably  dynamic, 
that  is,  the  result  of  its  influence  on  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues,  and  independent  of  any  chemical  action  exerted  upon  those 
tissues.  At  least,  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  of  chemical  change 
produced  in  the  organs  which  it  stimulates;  and  all  theories  based 
upon  such  a  change  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
conjectural.  It  is  true  that,  in  its  more  concentrated  form,  its 
affinity  for  water,  and  its  disposition  to  coagulate  albumen,  may 
cause  disorganization  of  the  tissues,  as  any  other  chemical  escha- 
rotic  may  do ;  but  this  is  not  its  ordinary  medicinal  operation,  to 
procure  which  it  is  always  given  much  diluted.  The  theory  that 
the  excitement  it  occasions  is  a  vital  reaction  against  its  chemical 
affinities,  is,  therefore,  gratuitous.  It  may  possibly  be  true;  but 
we  have  no  proof  of  it;  and  the  safest  conclusion  is  that,  like  any 
other  stimulant,  it  produces  its  characteristic  effects  simply  through' 
its  relation  to  the  vital  properties,  which  determines  that,  when  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  these  should  take  on 
an  increase  of  action. 

Its  first  effects  on  the  brain  may  possibly  result,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  the  stomach.  Indeed,  so 
close  is  this  relation,  that  any  strong  impression  in  one  is  very  apt 
to  makQ  itself  sensible  in  the  other.  The  fact  stated  by  Orfila, 
that  alcoholic  liquors  act  with  less  energy  when  injected  into  the 
cellular  tissue  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  seems  to  favour 
this  view.  But,  whether  the  cerebral  effects  have  or  have  not  their 
commencement  in  sympathy  with  the  gastric  impression,  they  are 
chiefly,  throughout  their  course,  attributable  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  alcohol  circulating  through  the  brain.  That  this  principle  is 
absorbed,  when  liquids  containing  it  are  swallowed,  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  Its  rapid  disappearance  from  the  stomach,  and  its  odour 
in  the  breath  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact.  But  it  has  been 
found  also  in  the  urine,  bile,  liquors  of  the  serous  cavities,  brain, 
liver,  and  the  blood  itself.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the 
brain,  in  the  ventricles  of  which  it  is  asserted  sometimes  to  have 
existed  in  an  inflammable  state.  Dr.  Ogston  in  one  instance 
"found  about  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the 
physical  qualities  of  alcohol"  (Pereira's  Mat.  MecLy  3d  ed.  p.  1987) ; 
and,  in  another  instance,  while  heating  over  a  candle,  three  or  four 
drachms  of  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  man  who  was 
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drowned  while  intoxicnted,  he  observed  thai  iU  vapoar  was  act  ov 
fire  by  the  flame.  {Brit,  and  For.  Afed-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1855,  An 
ed.  p.  148.)  Coining  then  into  direct  contact  with  the  nenrooi 
centres,  the  alcohol  stimulates  them  into  excessive  autioD,  and  tfairi 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  excitement  which  characterize  tbi 
early  stage  of  its  operation.  Every  excitation  of  a  part  is  atutu 
wilh  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  it,  and  the  active  conge^lMn 
increases  with  the  excitation.  By  the  conCiniied  operation  of  t' 
alcohol,  the  congestion  is  continually  increased  in  the  cerebral  oni 
trea,  which,  after  their  brief  exhilaration,  become  disturbed,  and  il 
length  embarrassed  or  overwhelmed,  all  through  the  direct  mi 
continued  irritation  of  the  same  agent.  Hence  the  inloxict 
and  ultimate  stupor  which  follow  the  primary  excitemenL  Bill  i 
length,  the  alcohol  ceasing  to  act,  the  cerebral  centres  beeon 
depressed  in  proportion  to  their  previous  elevation;  and  guii».^ 
ral  prostration  of  the  system  results.  The  wearing  out  of  tbi 
excitability,  the  ultimate  general  debility,  and  the  conwi^aeat 
degradation  of  the  organs,  resulting  from  long  continued  iatempc 
ranee,  have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

The  influence  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  brain  has  been  ascribel^ 
to  the  altered  and  more  highly  carbonized  state  of  the  blood.  Of 
this  there  ia  no  proof  whatever;  nor,  except  in  the  single  fact  ofl 
stupor,  is  there  any  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  this  soW 
stance  and  the  condition  of  tbe  blood  referred  to.  From  the  expa>' 
riments  of  Dr.  Bocker  it  would  seem  that  alcohol  diminishes  ihil 
amount  of  the  solid  and  Suid  excretions  by  the  urine,  and  th# 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  eshaicd  in  respiration,  without  inoKW- 
ing  the  fecal  discharges,  the  perapu-ation,  or  the  loss  of  water  bj 
the  lungs.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  lessens  the  rapidity 
of  the  normal  disintegration  of  the  solids,  and  consequently  di- 
minishes the  general  activity  of  the  functions ;  for  the  measunj  of 
their  activity  is  the  quantity  of  effete  matter  thrown  out  of  tlw- 
syslem.  Hence,  too,  the  practical  inference,  that  it  enables  th«' 
body  to  be  sustained  by  a  lessamount  of  food.  But  these  are  con-'* 
elusions  much  too  large  for  tbe  basis  on  which  they  rest.  TVb' 
need  many  more,  and  much  more  variously  repeated  experimental' 
before  they  con  be  justified.  No  facia  of  observation  seem  moro' 
obvious  than  that  alcohol  stimulates  the  functions  of  the  stomadl^ 
and  brain  to  increased  activity;  that  it  for  a  time  invigorates  di"' 
gestion,  promotes  nutrition,  increases  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
the  akin,  according  as  it  is  directed  to  one  or  to  the  other,  and' 
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elevates  the  intellectual  and  emotional  functions.  How  it  can 
effect  all  these  ends,  without  a  more  rapid  disintegration  and  re- 
newal of  the  structure,  is  inconceivable  to  one  who  considers  such 
disint^ration  as  a  necessary  attendant  of  every  vital  action.  That, 
when  taken  in  excess,  it  will  overwhelm  and,  in  some  measure, 
paralyze  the  functions  after  the  first  excitement  is  past,  and  that, 
in  this  way,  it  may  on  the  whole  diminish  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
cretions; and  that  by  the  wearing  influence  of  its  long  continued 
abuse,  the  functions  come  at  last  to  be  in  great  measure  prostrated, 
is  readily  intelligible.  But  that,  during  its  stimulant  operation,  it 
should  not  promote  a  more  rapid  change  of  the  tissues  which  it 
stimulates,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  present  views  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system. 

But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  lessens 
the  desire  and  apparent  necessity  for  food ;  and  it  seems  to  be  well 
proved,  that  a  labourer  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  with  less 
ordinary  aliment,  if  freely  supplied  with  beer  or  wine,  than  when 
water  alone  is  allowed  for  drink.  But  this  fact  is  explained,  at  least 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  action  of  alcohol,  not  by  the  diminished 
integral  change  in  the  tissues,  but  by  the  double  fact,  that  it  pro- 
motes the  more  perfect  digestion  of  the  food  taken,  and  at  the  same 
time  supplies  food  itself.  If  the  usual  amount  of  food  is  swallowed, 
alcohol  favours  its  digestion  and  conversion  into  blood,  and  hence 
produces  a  plethoric  state.  This  reacts  on  the  stomach,  diminish- 
ing the  desire  for  food ;  and  hence  less  is  taken.  But,  as  stated, 
alcohol  is  itself  in  all  probability  assimilated.  What  else  becomes 
of  it?  Assuredly,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  that  taken  into  the 
body  leaves  it  unchanged.  It  is  certainly  decomposed  in  the  sys- 
tem. If,  as  some  suppose,  it  were  merely  oxidized  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  the  excretions  of 
these  products  by  the  lungs,  which,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Boker  and  some  others,  would  seem  not  to  be  the  case.  It  is  pro- 
bably converted  into  some  one  or  more  of  the  proximate  consti- 
tuents of  the  body ;  and  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  it 
may,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  forces,  and  in  the  presence  of 
organized  nitrogenous  matter,  be  converted  into  any  one  or  all  of 
those  constituents,  excepting  only  the  mineral.  The  one,  however, 
which  most  obviously  results,  is  oil ;  and  this  is  often  generated 
with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  only  visible  in  the  increase  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  and  in  the  promotion  of  obesity  in  certain  indivi- 
duals, but  it  exists  also  in  abnormal  proportion  in  the  blood ;  and 
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the  oleaginouB  change  is  probably  the  first  step  of  tlie  conrci 
alcohol  iDto  materials  fit  for  organization.  And  whyBboaldootd 
hoi  be  capable  of  digestion?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  cuiiya 
the  organic  acids  are  so,  as  vinegar,  citric  acid,  Ik.  Now,  b^ 
very  easy  change,  alcohol  itself  ia  convertible  into  acetic  acid. 
inference  seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  it  also  is  capable  of  b 
digested  and  assimilated.  It  is  food,  therefore,  as  well  aa  ■  sliai 
lant;  and  this  view  certainly  best  explains  the  plethoric  oooditi 
and  increased  weight  and  fulness  of  the  body,  odea  bo  strikia 
observable  under  its  use,  while  the  amount  of  other  kioda  of  t 
taken  is  diminished.  But  this  fact  in  no  degree  justifies  its  ibl 
The  various  evils  to  which  its  excess  gives  rise  are  neither  I 
in  themselves,  nor  do  they  constitute  a  loss  unftnawemble  argamM 
against  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  from  the  fact  that  it  may  contnbsle 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  In  opposing  an  enemy,  it  ts  u»- 
less  if  not  dangerous  to  shut  our  eyes  against  hifi  good  qtulitia^ 
and  bad  policy  to  put  ourselves  into  a  po&ltton  in  which  we  cum 
avail  ourselves  of  them. 

S.  Therapeutic  ApplicaOon. 
The  first  great  qoestion  in  the  therapeutics  of  alcohol  is  how  &r 
its  habitual  use  ia  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  health.     In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  wodj 
since  the  beginning  of  history,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  fli 
health  of  the  individual,  whether  he  drink  it  or  not,  provided  lie 
do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  temperance,  and  especially  if  beooa- 
0ne  himself  to  the  pure  fermented  liquors.    But  there  %n  two 
classes  of  individuals  to  whom  this  remark  does  not  apply,    la 
one  of  these  classes,  the  possession  of  a  peculiarly  sanguine  or  nerr- 
ous   temperament,   renders   them   strongly  susceptible   to   injoij 
from  substances  calculated,  in  the  one  instance,  to  favour  the  o 
production  of  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  to  stimulate  the  unduly  excS 
ble  nervous  centres.     In  these  persons,  the  habitual  use  of  alcobn 
drinks,  which  have  in  a  high  degree  both  the  properties  meDtion 
is  hazardous  to  health,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.    It« 
dangers  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  and  serious  cerebral  dis« 
In  the  secomi  of  tJie  classes  referred  to,  the  contrary  of  this  propt 
tion  is  true.     Nature,  while  planting  in  so  largo  a  proportioal 
the  human  family  a  disposition  to  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  o 
plaints,  seems  to  have  provided,  in  the  fermented  liquors,  what,! 
properly  used,  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a  ooaqte 
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agent  Physicians  have  often  noticed  that  drunkards  seldom  die 
of  phthisis.  In  this  respect,  my  own  observation  coincides  with 
that  of  others.  During*  ray  tour  of  hospital  duty  in  the  winter,  I 
meet  with  great  numbers,  both  of  drunkards  and  of  tuberculous 
individuals ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  two  classes  coincide. 
This  is  a  singular  fact,  and  not  exactly  what  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated; for  the  tuberculous  constitution  belongs  to  the  same 
cachectic  category  with  that  which  gives  a  tendency  to  fatty  dege- 
neration, cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  ko^ 
and  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  it.  A  priori^  it  would  have 
been  imagined  that  the  exhausted  state  of  general  health,  charac- 
terizing the  advanced  stages  of  intemperance,  would  favour  tuber- 
culous deposition;  and  the  discovery  of  the  opposite  truth  has 
been  something  like  a  surprise  to  the  profession.  This  result  of 
observation  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  recent  pathologico- 
anatomical  investigations.  Out  of  117  cases  of  confirmed  drunk- 
ards, whose  bodies  were  examined  after  death  by  Dr.  Ogston,  there 
were  only  two  who  exhibited  any  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  lungs.  In  one  of  these  there  were  some  latent  tubercles, 
atfd  in  the  other  a  single  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  right  lung;  and 
in  neither  was  this  affection  the  cause  of  death.  {Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Rev.^  April  and  October,  1854.)  In  the  same  number  of  tem- 
perate persons,  of  different  sexes  and  ages,  examined  after  death 
from  other  causes,  the  same  result  would  certainly  not  have  been 
obtained.  How  alcoholism  acts  adversely  to  the  development  of 
tubercle  may  be  conjectured,  but  is  not  certainly  known.  In  its 
earlier  stages,  it  may  be  supposed  to  sustain  a  grade  of  elevation 
in  the  vital  functions,  and  richness  of  th^  blood,  above  that  at 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  latter  stages,  during  which, 
so  long  as  the  stimulus  continues  to  be  used,  there  appears  to  be 
the  same  exemption.  Perhaps,  as  many  suppose,  it  is  the  more 
highly  carbonated  state  of  the  blood  in  the  inebriate  that  protects 
him  against  tuberculosis.  Possibly,  the  large  proportion  of  oil 
contained  in  it  may  have  some  preservative  tendency,  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  cod-liver  oil.  It  would  be  a  perverse  reason  that 
would  deduce  from  the  fact  here  stated  an  argument  in  favour  of 
intemperance.  Assuredly,  of  the  two,  even  admitting  that  the 
security  afforded  is  complete,  which  it  is  very  far  from  being,  death 
from  pulmonary  consumption  is  infinitely  preferable  to  death  from 
drunkenness,  or  even  to  the  life  of  a  drunkard.    But  a  just  infer- 
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enca  is,  that  they  who  may  be  predisposed  to  phthisia  or  •cnfolt, 
or  may  be  labouring  under  the  disease,  may,  wiih  propriBty,  utd 
probably  with  advantage,  employ  the  fermented  liquors  habitutUy, 
though  always  in  moderalion.  By  adhering  to  the  role,  ower, 
under  any  circumstances  of  ordinary  health,  to  use  aoy  one  of  ika 
forms  of  ardent  spirit,  but  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the  fermeatod 
liquors,  they  may  avoid  the  danger  of  intemperance,  and  yet  obtata 
all  the  immunity  which  alcohol  can  confer. 

In  giving  the  above  general  rules  in  relation  to  the  babiUul  me 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  confine  myself  whoQ/ 
to  the  medical  aspect  of  the  question.  How  far  an  iodividiul  nty 
feel  himself  bound  to  forego  a  harmless  gratification,  or  to  aacriflc^ 
in  some  instances,  a  positive  good,  for  the  sake  of  an  exsmplebt 
others  of  weaker  will,  or  of  a  constitution  more  susceptible  to  ia- 
jury  from  alcoholic  drinks  than  himself,  is  a  moral  questioa  vpm 
which  there  is  no  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  in  this  place.  Ow 
point,  however,  I  would  urge,  with  whatever  weight  of  aatboritjrs 
life  of  observation  may  have  given  me,  and  with  all  the  streDglh  of 
expression  I  possess,  that,  whenever  an  individual  discovers  in  bi» 
self  the  least  tendency  to  excess  in  these  drinks,  or  the  leaA  dd- 
ciency  of  power  to  restrain  himself  within  due  limits  when  stigbtlf 
tinder  their  influence,  he  Bhould  promptly  abandon  tbem  kliogv- 
ther,  and  permit  no  sophi.stry  of  inclination  to  overcome  bis  ren- 
lution  of  entire  abstinence  for  the  future, 

lu  low  febrile  diseases  the  alcoholic  liquors  are  a  most  TaluaUe 
resource,  and,  indeed,  often  indispensable.  At  least,  I  have  Tnj 
frequently  met  with  conditions  in  these  fevers,  in  which  I  abooU 
have  quite  despairetl  of  a  cure  without  their  aid.  They  are  wA 
80  well  adapted  to  the  prostration  or  collapse  which  e 
occurs  in  the  cold  stage,  at  the  commencement  of  the  feq 
the  debility  coming  on  in  its  course.  The  coutinuanm 
stimulant  influence  into  the  stage  of  reaction,  and  th^q 
tendency  to  the  head,  might  possibly,  under  the  former  circ 
stances,  injuriously  increase  the  fever  and  cerebral  disturbance;  a 
they  should,  therefore,  be  employed  only  when  the  arterial  stim 
lants  may  prove  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view.  But  to  the  UtM 
coadition,  the  debility,  namely,  which  so  often  supervenes  io  fcbr 
diseiises,  and  not  unfrequently  constitutes  their  greatest  danger,  tbi 
are  adapted,  beyond  all  other  medicines,  by  the  universality  as  n 
as  energy  of  their  stimulant  property.  Operating  spociaUy  apt 
the  brain,  they  rouse  it  from  the  torpor  by  which  it  is  apt  to  1 
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overwhelmed  in  the  advanced  stage  of  fevers  of  the  typhoid  cha- 
racter, and  prove  much  more  efficient  in  snstaining  life  than  the 
arterial  or  nervous  stimulants.  They  are  indicated  when  the  pulse 
is  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool,  and  particularly  when,  with  these  evi- 
dences of  debility,  are  associated  the  dark  tongue,  the  sordes  about 
the  teeth,  and  the  stupor  or  low  delirium  of  the  typhous  state,  indi- 
cating a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood.  Even  when  the  skin  is 
hot,  if  the  other  symptoms  appear  to  call  for  their  use,  they  should 
be  tried.  I  believe  they  not  only  stimulate  in  these  cases,  but  prove 
useful  also  by  directly  contributing,  through  their  nutritive  proper- 
ties, to  the  improvement  of  the  blood.  Unless  the  prostration  is 
sadden  and  alarming,  the  mildest  form  of  these  stimulants  should 
be  first  employed,  and  recourse  be  had  to  the  stronger  only  as  the 
increasing  debility  may  seem  to  require  them.  Thus,  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  begin  with  wine-whey,  then,  if  necessary,  to  advance 
to  pure  wine,  and  ultimately  to  brandy.  Should  the  skin  become 
hotter  and  dryer,  the  pulse  more  frequent,  and  the  patient  more 
restless  and  delirious  under  the  stimulant,  it  should  be  diminished 
or  discontinued;  but,  should  the  contrary  condition  occur,  should 
the  skin  become  soft  or  moist,  the  pulse  slower,  fuller,  and  stronger, 
and  the  patient  more  comfortable  and  less  disposed  to  delirium,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  remedy  is  operating  favourably, 
and  should  be  continued.  It  is  in  typhus^  and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever^ 
that  the  alcoholic  remedies  generally  prove  most  useful;  but  most 
other  febrile  affections  sometimes  assume  the  same  low  character, 
and  require  the  same  treatment.  The  alcoholic  liquids  may  often 
be  advantageously  used  in  scarlatina^  smallpox^  and  erysipelatous 
fever^  and  occasionally  in  bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fevers^  when 
they  present  typhoid  symptoms.  Even  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion, under  these  circumstances,  does  not  positively  contraiudicate 
them.  Active  alcoholic  stimulation  iq  often  necessary  in  typhoid 
or  typhous  pneumonia. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  inflammation^  when  copious  suppuration 
has  taken  place,  and  the  patient  is  sinking  under  it,  the  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  often  called  for,  to  aid  in  supporting  the  strength 
until  the  exhausting  influences  shall  have  ceased,  or,  when  the  case 
is  hopeless,  to  render  the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  protract  his 
life.  Such  a  condition  is  presented  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  pneu- 
monia^ abscess  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys^  pufalent  j)hlebitis^  lumbar  and 
psoas  abscess^  su2)puration  of  the  large  joints,  extensive  caries  of  the  bones, 
and  numerous  ulcers  upon  the  surface.   To  this  category  may  be  added 
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vanoDa  constilatton&l  affuctions  attended  with  suppurative  or  olfl^H 
ative  conditious,  as  erysipelas  affeclin<i  tlis  ttUular  tiuue,  owjti^H 
BinaVpox  after  the  maturation  of  tiie  pttstules,  all  lav^vloua  afftttif^M 
including  phthisis,  »j/pkilia  in  the  ulcerative  Blagt,  and  several  of  tiS 
cutaneovs  affections,  particularly  rupia  and  ecthyma.  ^| 

Precisely  the  same  indicatioa  is  offered  by  gangrene,  wheUier  ifl 
salting  from  iaf^ammation,  from   purely  depressing   agenciei,  j^| 
from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood.     The  system  reqaires  ntppdH 
against  the  directly  depressing  influeuce  of  the  gaogreDe,  and  fl| 
the  processes  requisite  for  the  separation  of  the  aloagb,  and  tiao  to 
enable  it  to  repair  the  injnry  doue.     It  is  unnecessary  to  eonineaie 
all  the  affections  in  which  this  condition  may  occur.     Id  severe  is- 
ternal  inflammations,  there  is  occasionally  an  abrupt  ceaaatioo  of 
the  pain,  with  symptoms  of  great  prostration,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  mortification,  and  often  per- 
haps truly,  even  though  certain  evidence  may  not  be  exhibited  tj 
putrefaction  after  death.     Strangulation  of  the  bowels,  wbelber  an- 
cealed  as  in  invagination,  or  obvious,  as  in  hernia,  very  ofl«i  eadi 
in  mortilicatioii.     Other  examples  of  this  affection  we  have  in  pdk- 
grene  of  tlie  lun^a  and  of  ike  mouth,  that  which  attends  ! 
erysipelas,  carbuncle,  and  the  malignanl  pustule,  and  lastly  that  ai 
ing  from  severe  bums,  injuries  cf  IM  blood-vessels,  art^lts,  Ote  f 
<^  ergot,  &c. 

In  the  above  suppurative  and  gangrenous  affectioiis,   and  ( 
others  of  a  similar  character,  alcoholic  stimulation  is  very  freqm 
indicated,  and  sometimes  strongly  so.     But  it  must  be  remembt 
that  they  are  usually  attended  with  more  or  less  remaining  iiiBa» 
matory  or  systemic  excitement,  which  requires  caution  in  the  mt 
of  the  stimulant ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fermented  liquors  wiU 
be  preferable  to  the  spirituous.     Most  frequently  in  these  ooaj^ 
tions,  there  is  also  an  indication  for  the  use  of  opium  and  aulph^l 
of  quinia,  or  other  preparation  of  Peruvian  hark,  .  ^ 

There  is  a  state  of  system,  essentially  one  of  debility,  in  whidt 
the  blood  is  poisoned  by  noxious  matter  absorbed  into  it,  and  which 
does  not  come  exactly  into  either  of  the  preceding  divisions.  To 
this  belongs  the  condition  denominated  purulent  infection,  meiattatie 
abscess,  and  pyogenic  ffver.  It  is  a  condition  in  which,  probably, 
disintegrated  pus,  or  other  sanious  secretion  from  vitiated  sores,  ii 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  depraves  its  character.  AnalogOM 
to  it  is  the  state  of  system  arising  from  dissecting  woundt.  Aloobolio 
Stimulation  is  often  indicated  in  this  condition. 
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Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the  asserted 
efficacy  of  this  remedy  in  the  state  of  system  resulting  from  the 
biles  of  poisonous  serpents;  and  cases  have  been  recorded  which  go  far 
to  prove  that  it  really  possesses  no  inconsiderable  curative  powers.'*' 
The  prostration  of  system  which  attends  the  operation  of  the 
poison  would  appear  to  indicate  stimulation ;  and  the  ammoniacal 
preparations  have  long  been  in  repute  as  antidotes.    To  produce 
the  desired  effect,  the  alcoholic  remedy,  it  is  said,  must  be  given  very 
freely ;  and,  in  most  of  the  cases,  it  has  been  pushed  to  intoxica- 
tion.   It  seems,  however,  that  the  system,  when  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  the  poison,  resists  its  influence,  as  tetanus  is  known  to 
do.    In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Atchison  in  the  Southern 
Joum.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  for  March  1858  (vol.  i. 
p.  108),  in  which  the  patient,  a  young  woman  of  seventeen,  was 
found  almost  moribund  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake,  three  pints  of  whiskey,  given  in  doses  of  a  glassful  every 
hour,  though  it  produced  reaction,  and  apparently  saved  the'life  of 
the  patient^  occasioned  not  the  slightest  intoxication.    During  the 
same  time,  however,  eighty  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  were 
given,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  power  of  obviating 
the  inebriating  effects  of  alcohol.    A  young  medical  friend  of  mine 
informed  me  that,  while  upon  an  excursion  in  Texas,  he  was  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  serpent,  and  had  already  begun  to  experience  alarm- 
ing local  as  well  as  constitutional  effects,  when  the  progress  of  the 
poisoning  seemed  to  be  arrested  by  ardent  spirit,  given  until  it 
rendered  him  insensible.    So  many  instances  occur,  in  which  spon* 
taneous  cures  of  snake-bites  take  place  after  the  exhibition  of 
threatening  symptoms,  and  so  many  others  in  which  the  effects  of 
the  bite  are  simply  those  of  a  shock  produced  by  fright  upon  the 
nervous  system,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
value  can  be  attached  to  any  remedy,  which  may  be  recommended 
on  the  ground  of  experience.    In  the  St,  Louis  Med  and  Surg,  Joum. 
(xii.  26)  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  J.  Oilman,  in  which,  as  the 
result  of  numerous  experiments  directly  with  the  poison  of  different 

*  For  acoountfl  of  cases,  flee  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Edward  HalloweU,  before  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.  1,  1852,  in  the  TranMctiona  of  the  Col- 
hfff,  N.  S.  i.  394 ;  the  New  Jer$ey  Medical  Reporter  for  March,  1853  (vol.  vi.  p.  195), 
in  which  a  case  is  recorded  credited  to  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ; 
the  Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phifsical  Sciences  for  March,  1853  (vol.  i. 
p.  108) ;  and  the  Boston  Medical  amd  Sury.  Joum.  for  January,  1S54  (vol.  xlix. 
p.  506). 
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serpents  upon  plants  and  animals,  he  Touod  tlint  alcohol,  "  if  broagi 
in  contact  with  the  venom,  is,  to  a  cerlata  extent,  an  anUi 
while  the  poison  mixed  with  the  solution  of  ammonia  nnd  v 
other  agents  "seemed  to  act  with  undiminished  energy." 

In  some  vurvous  diseases,  alcohol  possesses  considerable  powfll 
Tn  tetanus  it  has  been  given  very  freely,  in  the  form  of  win«  ■ 
ardent  spirit,  and  is  among  the  remediea  upon  which  mo«t  relU 
has  been  placed.     The  moat  suitable  time  for  giring  it  ia  at  d 
first  appearance  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  before  the  i 
ease  has  become  fully  established;  and  it  should  be  so  exhibited ■ 
to  give  obvious  proofs  of  a&ccting  the  system.     It  bus  been  not 
used  also  as  a  preventive,  when  serious  apprehensions  bare  b 
entertained  of  an  attack.     The  disease,  when  fully  fonned,  r 
the  iutluence  of  alcohol  strongly;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtti|''l 
its  characteristic  effects.     In  the  trcmhb'ng  palsy,  alcoholic  s 
tion  is  sometimes  temporarily  bencGcial ;  and  it  may  bo  used  i 
great  advantage  in  those  cases  of  delirium  from  a-Jiauttim,  whiJ 
imitate  ddirium  tremens.     Of  its  employment  in  the  latter  a 
enough  has  been  said  already. 

'  Finally,  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  used  in  the  debihtt/  armttg/i 
eavcssive  secrtlion  or  hemorrhage,  in  that  of  amvaleicence,  and  in 
which  attends  the  advanced  stages  of  most  incurable  diteatet  b 
the  fatal  issue.  In  the  acvte  diseases  of  intemperate  penona,  U4 
generally  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  »\u 
life,  even  when  there  might  be  otherwise  no  indication,  or  a  positin 
contraindication ;  care  being  taken  to  give  them  in  as  small  a  qna&> 
tity  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit,  while  efficient  me- 
thods arc  employed  to  combat  the  disease,  such  as  would  bo  used 
in  cases  without  this  complication. 

In  the  u?e  of  these  drinks,  a  preference  should  alwaya-4| 
to  the  weaker,  whenever  sufficient  to  answer  the  intendec 
and,  from  the  weakest  up  to  the  strongest,  there  should  \ 
ation  directly  in  proportion  to  the  debility,  and  at  the  t 
the  insusceptibility  of  the  system. 

Contraindiaitiona.  In  chronic  debility,  the  alcoholic  liquors  sboaU  ^ 
be  employed  with  great  reserve,  from  the  fear  of  originating  habJti 
of  intemperance.  They  are  contraindicated  in  plethora,  in  fey« 
and  acute  inflammation  with  a  sthenic  state  of  system,  in  I 
gastric  and  cerebral  inflammations  under  almost  any  ci 
except  in  drunkards,  and  in  cases  of  special  vascular  determinatiol 
to  the  brain. 
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4.  Forms  in  which  Alcohol  is  used. 

a.  Fermented  Liquors. 

I.  WINES.— Vina. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  only  two  kinds  of  wine; 
1.  White  Wine  (ViNTJM  Album,  Z7.  aX),  by  which  is  meant  the  variety 
known  in  commerce  as  sherry  vxine^  and. 2.  Bed  Wine  (ViNUM  Eu- 
BBUM,  U.  S.\  which  is  especially  defined  to  be  port  tvine. 

The  wines  used  in  medicine  are  exclusively  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape.  The  same  name  has  been  given  to  the  fermented 
juice  of  various  other  fruits,  as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  elderberry,  &c. ; 
bat  these  are  not  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and  should 
never  be  employed  medicinally  in  the  place  of  genuine  wine,  when 
the  latter  can  be  obtained. 

Wines  have  been  differently  classified,  according  to  their  quali- 
ties and  origin.  The  most  important  distinction  for  the  physician 
is  into  the  light  and  the  strong  wines;  the  former  including  those 
which  consist  exclusively  or  nearly  so  of  the  fermented  grape-juice; 
the  latter,  those  to  which  brandy  or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit  has 
been  added,  to  increase  their  body,  and  enable  them  to  keep  better. 
Among  the  former  are  sauteme,  claret,  champagne,  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle  vnnes,  and  burgundy;  among  the  latter,  madeira,  teneriffe, 
Aerry,  and  port.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  is  not  only  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  they 
oontain,  but  also  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  one,  this  ingredient 
18  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  produced  by  the  act  of  fermentation, 
in  the  other,  is  partly  superadded,  after  having  undergone  the  pro- 
oess  of  distillation. 

Another  distinction  is  into  the  white  and  red  wines,  the  former 
being  prepared  from  colourless  grapes,  or  the  juice  of  the  red,  with- 
oat  the  skins;  the  latter,  from  the  red,  with  their  skins  remaining. 
The  only  important  difference  between  them,  medically  considered, 
18  that  the  red  contain  tannic  acid,  which  gives  them  astringent  pro- 
perties, and  the  white  little  or  none.  Of  the  wines  above  mentioned, 
sauterne,  champagne,  the  hock  or  Bhine  wines,  and  the  Moselle 
wines,  of  the  lighter  varieties,  and  madeira,  tenerifie,  and  sherry,  of 
the  stronger,  generally  rank  among  the  white;  and  claret  and  bur- 
gundy, of  the  light,  and  port,  of  the  stronger,  among  the  red. 

Another  distinction  is  into  the  still  and  sparkling,  the  latter  being 
characterized  by  the  property  of  effervescence,  depending  on  the 
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preeence  of  carbonic  aciJ.  This  excess  is  owing  to  the  circni 
tbat  they  have  been  bottled  before  the  entire  coisptetion  of  ti* 
mentation,  so  thai  the  carbonic  acid  subeequently  generated  is 
fined.  Any  wine  may  be  made  sparkling  in  this  way :  but,  genei 
speaking,  it  is  only  the  chamjxi'jne  and  spnrkling  Moselle  lh»l 
this  quality.  An  excellent  sparkling  wine  is  made  at  Cincini 
Ohio,  from  the  juice  of  the  Catawba  grape. 

Some  wines  are  acidulous,  others  sweet,  and  others,  again, 
Bcarceiy  any  perceptible  sourness  or  sweetness  to  the  taste,  t\ 
almost  all  contain  acid,  and  most  of  them  more  or  less  grape^O) 
The  light  wines  are  generally  the  most  acidulous. 

Composition.    Besides  alcohol  and  water,  wines  in  general 
small  proportions  of  bitartrate  of  polassa,  malic,  tartaric,  and 
ac^,  extraciive,  mucilagiiuma  and  colouring  mailers,  aeiianlkk 
and  a  volatile  odorous  principle;  and  many  of  them,  grapt- 
tamiic  acid.    The  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  tlien 
Tftriea,  according  to  Christison,  from  G  to  17  per  cent,  by  weigH 
Tha  table  of  Brands  gives  proportions  varying  from  about  10  M 
26  per  cent.;  bat  it  is  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr,  0.826,  containing  a  eon- 
siderable  proportion  of  water,  that  is  here  referred  to,  and  the  ntia 
is  by  measure  instead  of  weight;  so  that  his  numbers  are  ncoesnrBjr 
higher.     It  is  probable  that  the  former  statement  approacbet  tW 
truth  most  nearly.     It  is  a  point  worthy  of  special  notice,  tbatllM 
wines  above  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  lighter  class  cotitaia,i 
an  average,  abont  half  as  much  alcohol  as  those  belonging  to 
stronger;  and  this  remark  holds  true  of  the  several  varieties  of 
two  classes.    This  fact  is  important  in  regulating  the  dose  of 
wines. 

Bitarlrate  of  polassa  is  most  abundant  in  new  wines,  and  is 
ally  deposited  as  they  become  older.  Of  the  free  acids,  tbe 
ia  said  to  be  most  common,  the  tartaric  being  generally  oomi 
Chrbonic  acid  is  probably  in  some  degree  present  in  all;  but  is 
abundant,  of  course,  in  the  sparkling.  Acetic  ncid  is  sometinei 
present,  but  always  probably  as  a  product  of  the  acetous  liertiKaift- 
tion  of  the  alcohol,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  impurity. 

The  odorous  matter  upon  which  each  wine  depends  for  its  e% 
racteristic  aroma  ia  probably  a  vnlalih  oil  peculiar  to  each;  but  ftj 
has  not  been  separated.  There  is  in  most  if  not  all  wines « 
volatile  oily  matter,  in  extremely  minute  proportion,  which  Bervs 
to  impart  to  wines,  aa  a  class,  their  peculiar  flavour,  and  quite  di>- 
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tinct  from  the  characteristic  aromatic  principle  of  the  several  wines. 
This  is  the  cenanthic  ether,  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Pelouze,  and  is 
laid  not  to  exceed  one  in  forty  thousand  parts.  It  has  been  obtained 
leparate,  and  has  been  found,  in  this  state,  to  have  a  disagreeable, 
rery  strong,  intoxicating  odour,  and  an  unpleasant  taste.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  it  might  contribute  to  the  intoxicating  efTects  of 
the  wines;  but  the  point  has  not  been  determined. 

Sugar  is  npt  a  desirable  ingredient  in  medicinal  wines,  and  the 
iweeter  varieties  are  therefore  little  employed. 

Tannic  acid  is  present  in  the  red  wines,  and  tends  to  render  them 
istringent;  but  its  effect  in  this  way  is,  in  some  of  the  lighter  wines, 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  other  saline 
matter,  and  by  the  free  acids  they  contain.  Both  this  principle  and 
the  colouring  matter  is  gradually  deposited  with  time;  and  port 
wine,  so  strongly  astringent  when  fresh,  becomes  after  many  years 
dmoBt  as  colourless  and  free  from  astringency  as  madeira. 

By  long  keeping,  wine  becomes  soflter  to  the  taste,  in  consequence 
of  the  deposition  of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  to  which  they  mainly 
owe  their  tartness,  and  of  the  tannic  acid  and  colouring  matter, 
when  contained  in  them.  When  kept  in  casks,  they  gradually  lose 
ftloohol;  but,  according  to  a  not  uncommon  opinion,  their  intoxicat- 
ing property  is  rather  increased  than  diminished;  a  result  which,  if 
true,  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  production  of  cenanthic  ether. 

Effects  an  the  System.  The  effects  of  wine,  as  a  mere  alcoholic 
liquor,  have  been  already  sufficiently  described ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  its  operation  which  demand  notice.  These 
resnlt  either  from  other  ingredients,  or  from  the  peculiar  state  in 
which  alcohol  exists  in  the  fermented  liquors.  Probably  both  these 
causes  have  some  influence.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  alco- 
hol might  not  pre-exist  in  the  fermented  liquors,  but  result  from 
the  distillatory  process.  This,  however,  has  been  fully  disproved ; 
Brande  obtained  it  from  wines  without  distilling  them.  There 
,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  its  influence  on  the  system  is 
modified  by  the  state  of  association  in  which  it  exists  in  the  fer- 
mented liquors.  Wine  is  much  less  intoxicating,  in  proportion  to 
the  alcohol  it  contains,  than  ardent  spirit ;  and  the  lighter  wines 
much  less,  in  the  same  relation,  than  the  stronger,  to  which  brandy 
has  been  added.  Madeira  has  rather  less  than  half  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  contained  in  brandy,  and  claret,  according  to  Christi- 
■on,  about  half  as  much  as  madeira;  yet  every  one  knows  that 
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two  glasses  of  madeira  are  less  intoxicating  than  one  of  bi 
and  two  of  claret  less  bo  than  one  of  madeira.     It  would 
therefore,  that  distillation  tinseltles  some  association  of  the 
hoi  which  has  a  strong  influence   iu  modirying   its  intoxi 
power.   Wine,  moreover,  operates  more  slowly  as  a  cerebral  ctii 
lant  than  ardent  spirit,  and  maintains  its  action  longer;  in 
words,  it  is  less  dilTusible  and  more  tonic;  and  the  same  maj 
said  of  the  lighter  wines  in  relation  to  the  stronger.      The  [>i 
bility  is,  that  the  proper  alcohol  of  the  fermented  liquors  is 
of  a  more  ready  digestion  and  assimilation  than  that  which  \ 
distilled;  and  that,  therefore,  while  it  stimulates  the  brain  l«t^^ 
has  greater  efficacy  in  increasing  and  enriching  the  blood,  and 
promoting  nutrition.     The  practical  application  of  this  fad, 
posing  it  to  be  a  fact,  will  be  seen  directly. 

In  relation  to  the  several  wines,  the  b'ghUr  kinds  are  more 
and  more  disposed  to  be  laxative  than  the  stronger;  and  the 
•jetit  wines  more  apt  to  produce  costivenesB  than  those  not 
gent,  unless  the  tannic  acid  is  associated  with  enough  saline 
to  counteract  its  elTecls.  Thus,  port  wine,  which  is  highly  astrio) 
and  not  very  acidulous,  not  unfrequently  disposes  to  coDstipatio^t' 
while  claret,  though  it  also  contains  tannic  acid,  is  yet  rather  ]ua> 
tive  than  otherwise,  probably  through  its  bitartrate  of  potUM. 
Burg^mdy  has  been  said  also  to  he  disposed  to  constipate  tg 
consequence  of  its  astringency;  bat  I  have  not  found  it  bo  in  pnc> 
tice.  The  sparklmg  wines  are  thought  to  Ije  much  more  rapidly  tmk 
powerfully  intoxicating  than  the  still  wines  of  the  same  Ktreogtii; 
carbonic  acid  being  supposed  to  favour  their  influence,  opon  th 
brain.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  dillference  has  beta 
over-estimated.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  personH  drinkiB^ 
champagne  are  vastly  more  apt  to  become  excited  than  by 
stilt  winea  of  much  greater  strength;  hut,  with  careful  observatial( 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  results  much  more  from  the  qmtf 
tity  taken,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  agreeable  flavodq 
it  is  usually  taken,  than  from  tl]e  mere  difference  in  quality.  VIA 
I  do  not  altogether  deny  that  the  sparkling  wines  are  resdeni 
more  rapidly  intoxicating  by  their  carbonic  acid.  They  ars  at 
first  also  more  acceptable -to  the  stomach;  but,  in  their  secondarj 
operation,  are  very  apt  to  discompose  it,  and  to  occasion  Keadacbi, 
nausea,  and  other  unpleasant  sensations.  This  may  in  part  be 
owing  to  the  saccharine  matter  which  accompanies  them,  and  1im4 
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tendency  to  prodace  acidity  of  stomach;   an  objection  to  which 
sweet  wines  in  general  are  liable. 

Wines  nsed  habitually  in  excess  are  tnuch  more  apt  to  produce 
gout,  and  uric  acid  lithiasis,  than  either  delirium  tremens,  or  chronic 
disease  of  the  liver.  The  reason  probably  is,  that,  by  stimulating 
less,  and  favouring  the  blood-making  processes,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  more  than  ardent  spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  induce  the 
plethoric  condition  of  the  blood  which  favours  these  affections. 
Their  injurious  influence  is  very  much  diminished  by  vigorous 
exercise;  and  the  resolute  wine-drinker,  if  he  have  any  regard  for 
his  health,  should  sedulously  avoid  a  sedentary  life. 

TherapetUtc  Application.  Wines  may  be  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  alcoholic  stimulation  is  demanded,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  greatly  preferable  to  ardent  spirits.  Almost  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  the  cases  of  the  habitually  in- 
temperate, and  in  those  instances  of  great  prostration,  or  extraor- 
dinary insensibility  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  system 
refuses  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  wine.  For  some  local  pur- 
poses, also,  the  distilled  liquors  are  preferable.  But  few  practical 
observations,  therefore,  will  be  required ;  and  these  few  will  refer 
rather  to  the  choice  of  particular  wines  than  to  their  general  use. 

When  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  moderation,  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  as  in  those  disposed  to  scrofula  and  phthisis, 
or  labouring  under  these  diseases  without  the  complication  of  acute 
inflammation,  the  lighter  wines  should  always  be  preferred  to  the 
stronger.  Sauterne,  claret,  hock,  or  burgundy  should  be  given 
preferably  to  madeira,  sherry,  or  po^t.  The  object  is  here  not 
cerebral  stimulation,  but  a  sustained  tonic  effect,  the  promotion  of 
the  digestive,  assimilative,  and  nutritive  functions,  and  perhaps 
more  than  all,  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  unfavourable  to  tuberculous  formation.  I  am  not 
now  treating  of  the  relative  value  of  wines  and  malt  liquors,  but 
of  the  choice  between  the  different  kinds  of  wine.  In  relation  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  when  that  is  disposed  to  be  disordered, 
I  think  burgundy  will  generally  be  found  to  agree  with  it  better 
than  the  clarets  or  hocks,  though  probably  somewhat  more  stimu- 
lant to  the  brain. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  wine  is  required  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  for  its  stimulant  influence  solely,  the  stronger  wines 
should  generally  be  preferred.  They  answer  the  indication  more 
effectively,  and  are  less  apt  to  proiluce  acescency  and  otherwise  to 
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two  glasses  of  madeira  are   lesB  intoxicating  than  one  of  hr 
and  two  of  claret  less  so  than  one  of  madeira.     It  would 
therefore,  that  distillation  unsettles  some  association  of 
hoi  which  has  a  strong  influence   in  modifying   its  intoxicating 
power.   Wine,  moreover,  operates  more  slowly  as  a  cerebral  stiisa' 
lant  than  ardent  spirit,  and  maintains  its  action  longer;  ia  otbet 
words,  it  is  less  diffusible  and  more  tonic;  and  the  mme  may 
said  of  the  lighter  wines  in  relation  to  the  stronger.      The  prol 
bility  ia,  that  the  proper  alcohol  of  the  fermented  liquors  i«  ca| 
of  a  more  ready  digestion  and  aaaimiiation  than  that  which  has 
distilled;  and  that,  therefore,  while  it  Btimnlates  the  braiD  lea,' 
has  greater  efficacy  in  increasing  and  enriching  the  blood,  and 
promoting  nutrition.     The  practical  application  of  this  &c(, 
posing  it  to  be  a  fact,  will  be  seen  directly. 

In  relation  to  the  several  wines,  the  li'/liter  kinds  are  more 
and  more  disposed  to  be  loTalive  than  the  stronger;  aad  tim 
ijeni  winea  more  apt  to  produce  costiveness  than  those  Dot 
gent,  unless  the  tannic  acid  is  associated  with  enough  saline 
to  counteract  its  effects.  Thus,  port  wine,  which  is  highly  aatringwi^ 
and  not  very  acidulous,  not  unfrequently  disposes  to  constipatioii, 
while  claret,  though  it  also  contains  tannic  acid,  is  yet  rather  laxa- 
tive than  otherwise,  probably  through  its  bitartrate  of  potam 
Burrjundy  has  been  said  also  to  be  disposed  to  constipate  id 
consequence  of  its  astringency;  but  I  have  not  foood  it  so  in  ptac 
tice.  The  sparkling  wines  are  thought  to  be  much  more  rapidly  aad 
powerfully  intoxicating  than  the  still  wines  of  the  same  siretigth; 
carbonic  acid  being  supposed  to  favour  their  influenco-  npun  tb 
brain.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  difTerenco  has 
over- estimated.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  persons  ilrinkioj 
champagne  are  vastly  more  apt  to  become  excited  than  by 
still  wines  of  much  greater  strength;  but,  with  careful  obeervatiC^ 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  results  much  more  from  the  qmtf' 
tity  taken,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  agreeable  (Uvooit 
it  is  usually  taken,  than  from  the  mere  difference  in  quality.  Y# 
I  do  not  altogether  deny  that  the  sparkling  wines  are  readofffl 
more  rapidly  intoxicating  by  their  carbonic  acid.  Tbey  an:  ll 
first  also  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach;  but,  in  their  eecombry 
operation,  are  very  apt  to  discompose  it,  and  to  occasion  headoelM^ 
nausea,  and  other  unpleasant  sensations.  This  may  in  |>ttrt  W 
owing  to  the  saccharine  mutter  which  accompanies  them,  and  liaa4 
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tendency  to  prodace  acidity  of  stomach;   an  objection  to  which 
sweet  wines  in  general  are  liable. 

Wines  used  habitually  in  excess  are  tnnch  more  apt  to  produce 
gout,  and  uric  acid  lithiasis,  than  either  delirium  tremens,  or  chronic 
disease  of  the  liver.  The  reason  probably  is,  that,  by  stimulating 
less,  and  favouring  the  blood-making  processes,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  more  than  ardent  spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  induce  the 
plethoric  condition  of  the  blood  which  favours  these  affections. 
Their  injurious  influence  is  very  much  diminished  by  vigorous 
exercise;  and  the  resolute  wine-drinker,  if  he  have  any  regard  for 
his  health,  should  sedulously  avoid  a  sedentary  life. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Wines  may  be  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  alcoholic  stimulation  is  demanded,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  greatly  preferable  to  ardent  spirits.  Almost  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  the  cases  of  the  habitually  in- 
temperate, and  in  those  instances  of  great  prostration,  or  extraor- 
dinary insensibility  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  system 
refuses  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  wine.  For  some  local  pur- 
poses, also,  the  distilled  liquors  are  preferable.  But  few  practical 
observations,  therefore,  will  be  required;  and  these  few  will  refer 
rather  to  the  choice  of  particular  wines  than  to  their  general  use. 

When  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  moderation,  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  as  in  those  disposed  to  scrofula  and  phthisis, 
or  labouring  under  these  diseases  without  the  complication  of  acute 
inflammation,  the  lighter  wines  should  always  be  preferred  to  the 
stronger.  Sauterne,  claret,  hock,  or  burgundy  should  be  given 
preferably  to  madeira,  sherry,  or  po^t.  The  object  is  here  not 
cerebral  stimulation,  but  a  sustained  tonic  effect,  the  promotion  of 
the  digestive,  assimilative,  and  nutritive  functions,  and  perhaps 
more  than  all,  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  unfavourable  to  tuberculous  formation.  I  am  not 
now  treating  of  the  relative  value  of  wines  and  malt  liquors,  but 
of  the  choice  between  the  different  kinds  of  wine.  In  relation  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  when  that  is  disposed  to  be  disordered, 
I  think  burgundy  will  generally  bo  found  to  agree  with  it  better 
than  the  clarets  or  bocks,  though  probably  somewhat  more  stimu- 
lant to  the  brain. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  wine  is  required  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  for  its  stimulant  influence  solely,  the  stronger  wines 
should  generally  be  preferred.  They  answer  the  indication  more 
effectively,  and  are  less  apt  to  produce  acesceucy  and  otherwise  to 
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disortler  the  stomacli.  They  are  usually  also  better  adapted  I 
cases  attended  with  dyapepaia.  To  fulfil  the  indioatioiu  oSl-red  I 
the  low  or  ti/phoid  states  offtftr,  and  in  general  prastration  from  aqj 
cause,  the  stronger  wines  should  be  chosen.  Madeira  or  iA«rry  | 
in  general,  preferable  to  the  other  stronger  wines,  and  espeeiall 
the  tatter,  as  being  more  free  from  acid.  Whenever,  howe?^ 
there  is  a  coincident  indication  for  astringenoy,  as  when  ( 
e.tists,  or  Jiemorrhage,  especially  from  the  bowels,  j>sH  tifiiK  a 
be  preferably  employed.  When  the  slomach,  in  cases  refjniriai 
stimulation,  ia  very  im'lahle,  and  rejects  the  other  winea,  ( 
pagne,  or  sparkling  moselle,  will  sometimes  answer  an  adminUt 
purpose;  but  those  varieties  should  be  selected  which  are  i 
free  from  aaecharine  matter,  and  in  which  the  fermentation  has  b 
most  nearly  completed.  The  factitious  champagnes  might,  anc 
these  circumstances,  prove  noxious,  rather  than  remedial.  What 
wines  are  required  in  cases  presenting  a  joint  indicatioQ  for  %4fi 
miilant  and  diuretic,  as  sometimes  happens  in  lirfpfi/,  the  UyhMt- 
ocitluhus  wines  should  be  employed ;  and  the  same  remark  is  a 
cable  to  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  with  copious  phoBphatfl 
deposition  in  the  urine. 

Wine  u'hey  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  use  in  all  low  ttrt 
in  the  debility  which  often  attends  the  advanced  stagea  of  ■ 
diseases,  when  the  violence  of  the  special  di.iease  is  past,  and  \ 
the  same  condition  occurring  at  the  close  of  incurable  affecttooa. 
Whenever  stimulation  is  required  in  these  cases,  it  is  best,  as  t 
general  rule,  to  begin  with  wine-whey,  and  advance  to  pure  « 
only  after  that  preparation  may  prove  inadequate  to  the  demairi 
of  the  case.     It  should  be  prepared  by  hoiliog  a  pint  of  milk,  a 
ing  half  a  pint  of  wine  while  it  is  still  boiling  hot,  and  stin 
until  the  mixture  is  complete.     After  coagulation,  the  whey  shot 
be  strained  off,  and  given  generally  without  sweetening.     MadeiMl 
or  sherry  should  be  employed  in  its  preparation.     The  proporti*  i 
of  wine  mentioned  is  requisite,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  coagula- 
tion.   If  desirable,  the  whey  may  afterwards  be  diluted  with  bi^o- 
lution  of  gura,  or  one  of  the  amylaceous  matters,  or  by  i 
whey.     It  has  the  advantage  over  diluted  wine  of  being  i 
nutritious,  and  often  more  acceptable  to  the  patient. 

The  dose  of  wine-whey  is,  ordinarily,  in  low  febrile  caaca,  a  wtw 
glassful  every  two  hours;  but  it  must  be  diminished  or  increased, 
both  in  frequency  and  amount,  according  to  the  effects  desired,  and 
those  produced.     The  stronger  wines  may  be  given  in  doses  vaiy- 
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iag  from  a  tablespoonful  to  a  wineglassfal,  at  the  same  interval. 
In  chronic  or  protracted  cases,  the  dose  should,  in  general,  be  less 
frequently  repeated.  When  the  lighter  wines  are  used,  the  quan- 
tity must  be  regulated  altogether  by  effects ;  but  one  strict  rule 
should  be  adhered  to;  namely,  never  to  allow  their  influence  to 
proceed  so  far  as  to  disturb  the  sound  operation  of  the  brain.  To 
become  intoxicated,  or  even  to  approach  intoxication,  would  be 
quite  unjustifiable  in  patients  using  these  wines  habitually  for  their 
health. 


2.  MALT  LIQUOR CereVISIA. 

This  is  prepared,  by  means  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  from  an 
infusion  of  maU^  which  is  made  from  barley,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
moderately  elevated  temperature  with  moisture,  so  as  to  promote 
germination,  and  then  drying  the  germinated  grain  by  artificial 
heat.  In  the  germination  of  barley,  there  is  first  generated  a  nitro- 
genous principle  called  diastase,  through  the  agency  of  which  the 
starch  of  the  grain  is  converted  into  grape  sugar.  This  is  extracted 
by  infusion,  and  along  with  it  a  matter  which  is  capable  of  acting  as 
a  ferment.  Hops  are  added  to  the  infusion,  and  the  liquid  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  favourable  to  vinous  fermentation.  The  result  is 
malt  liquor,  which  differs  according  to  the  quantity  and  character 
of  the  malt  employed.  Three  prominent  varieties  are  recognized; 
namely,  iabk  beer,  ale,  and  porter.  In  the  drying  of  the  malt,  it  is 
exposed  to  different  temperatures  from  100°  Fahr.  upward.  When 
dried  at  the  lowest  temperature,  it  undergoes  little  change  of  colour, 
and  is  called  pale  malt;  at  a  greater  heat,  but  insufficient  to  decom- 
pose it,  the  colour  is  changed  to  amber  brown ;  and,  at  a  high  heat, 
it  is  roasted  and  charred,  losing  its  characteristic  properties  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent.  In  the  preparation  of  ale,  the  pale  malt  is 
used ;  in  that  of  beer,  the  brownish;  and  in  that  of  porter,  the  same 
with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  roasted  malt  to  deepen  its  colour. 
Fable  beer,  in  which  but  a  small  proportion  of  malt  is  used,  con- 
bains  insufficient  alcohol  to  preserve  it,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  spoil 
in  hot  weather.  It  is  unfit  for  medical  use,  and  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 

Composition,  Malt  liquor,  besides  alcohol  and  water,  contains 
sugar,  gummy  and  extractive  matters,  and  gluten,  derived  from  the 
nalt ;  a  bitter  principle  and  volatile  oil,  from  the  hops ;  and  lactic 
ind  carbonic  acids,  the  product  of  the  chemical  change  in  fermen- 
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tation.     There  are  aleo  various  salts  of  lilllo  or  no  impoi 
The  bitterness  of  the  liquor  is  owing  to  tho  bitter  principle  of 
hops,  and  its  aroma  in  part  to  their  volatile  principle. 

Als  owes  its  light  colour  to  the  paleness  of  the  malt.     Acoofd^ 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Brande,  it  contaios  on  an  average  6.87 
cent,  by  measure  of  alcohol  of  the  sp,  gr.  0.b25,  and  of  coons 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  the  average  strength  of  the  ligW 

PoBTBE  ia  very  dark-coloured,  in  consequence  of  tho  burBl  md| 
used  along  witli  dried  raait  in  its  preparation.  For  the  s 
it  ia  somewhat  weaker  when  prepared  from  an  equal  aaMvantfll 
malt;  for  the  porttoa  burnt  has  lost  its  virtues.  The  i 
strength  of  London  porter,  as  given  in  Brande's  table,  is  4.20  p 
cent.,  of  brown  stout  6.80  per  cent. 

The  carbonic  acid  in  malt  liquors  is  owing  to  the  inrnmplrlnnfn 
of  the  fermentation  when  they  are  buttled.  In  consequence  df 
having  a  smaller  proportion  of  alcohol  than  the  winea,  tfaoy  a 
readily  become  sour  on  exposure,  and  are  oflon  undt  for  use. 

Effects  on  the  3i/sleni.    So  far  as  their  alcohol  is  coDcemed,  t) 
liquors  do  not  differ  from  the  wines  in  their  eSecls;  and  the  t%- 
marks  made  upon  the  modified  influence  of  the  alcohol  as  exialiiM 
in  the  latter,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  former.     Bat  the  mall 
liquors  are  richer  in  nutritive  matters,  leaving  the  alcohol  out  4 
consideration,  than  the  wines,  and  have,  in  addition,  the  properties'^ 
of  the  hops  employed,  which  are  actively  tonic,  and   exeroiae  a 
decided  narcotic  influence  on  the  brain,  producing  a  tendeooy  lo 
drowsiness.     Hence  ale  and  porter,  while  they  are  capable  of  sti- 
mulating to  intoxication,  are  less  euUvening  and  exhilarating  Utas 
the  winea,  and  more  tonic  and  soporific.     When  perfectly  soaati, 
they  usually  agree  well  with  the  stomach;  but  in  the  dyap^tjt^  I 
though  the  hops  they  contain  act  favourably  on  the  digestion,  tl 
are  not  unfrequently  injurious  by  their  acescent  tendency. 

Tiierapeutic  AppUcalian.    The  malt  liquors  may  be  uaed  for  the 
same  general  purposes  as  the  wines;  but  tliey  cannot  compete  witli 
them  in  any  case  in  which  the  stomach  is  in  a  delicate  slate;  i 
are  therefore  generally  uusuited  to  acute  diseases.     Iq  the  0 
lesceuce,  however,  from  these  afl'ectious,  when  the  stomach  is  i 
longer  diseased,  they  are  oilen  preferable  to   the  wines,  ( 
stimulating  and  more  tonic. 

For  the  same  reason  they  are  better  suited  to  chronic  o 
■which  the  indication  is  for  the  habitual  employment  of  support 
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measures,  as  in  scrofalous  or  tuberculous  affections.  Persons  dis- 
posed to  these  complaints,  or  labouring  under  them,  may  often  ad- 
yantageously  make  use  of  ale  or  porter,  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  or 
more  in  twenty-four  hours. 

They  are  also  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  stronger  alcoholic 
drinks,  when  it  is  desired  gradually  to  correct  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  the  hops  they  contain  acting  usefully  towards  obviating  the 
wakefulness  and  nervous  disorder,  so  apt  to  ensue  upon  a  material 
diminution  of  the  stimulus.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
porter  or  ale  also  must  be  ultimately  withdrawn. 

In  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  it  is  oflen  sufficient  to 
allow  the  patient  the  free  use  of  malt  liquors  in  connexion  with  the 
opium  used ;  or,  if  ardent  spirit  is  employed,  it  should  as  soon  as 
possible  give  way  to  these  milder  stimulants. 


b.  Distilled  Liquors. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said 
both  of  the  ardent  spirits,  and  the  stronger  preparation  called  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  simply  alcohol^  and  by  the  British  Colleges 
rectified  spirit. 

1.  ARDENT  SPIRIT^,— Proof  Spirit. 

These  are  prepared  by  a  simple  distillation  of  the  fermented 
liquors,  and  receive  names  according  to  the  particular  liquors  from 
which  they  may  be  severally  derived.  Thus,  the  spirit  distilled 
from  wine  is  called  brandy ;  that  from  a  fermented  solution  of 
sngar,  rr/m  ;  and  that  from  the  fermented  infusion  of  malted  grains, 
particularly  rye,  is  called  whiskey^  or,  if  flavoured  with  oil  of  juni- 
per, gin.  There  is  little  difference  between  these,  in  relation  to  the 
effects  of  the  alcohol ;  but  one  is  sometimes  preferred  for  its  flavour, 
or  in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity  of  effect  from  peculiar  im- 
pregnation, as  in  the  instance  of  gin,  which  is  more  diuretic  than 
the  others  from  its  oil  of  juniper.  Medically,  therefore,  it  is  of  little 
importance  that  the  different  forms  of  ardent  spirit  are  now  fre- 
quently prepared  artificially,  by  first  obtaining  rectified  spirit,  then 
freeing  this  from  the  fused  oil  by  passing  it  through  charcoal,  and 
finally  reducing  it  with  water  to  the  requisite  strength,  and  giving 
the  desired  colour  and  flavour  by  suitable  additions. 

Brandy  (Spiritus  ViNi  GALLiciy  U.S)  is  recognized  in  the  U.Sw 
and  London  Pharmacopoeias  as  officinal.    It  varies  somewhat  with 
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the  character  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  procured,    Froaoh  bra 
dies  have  the  highest   reputation,  and  of  these   the  00971100  h 
armagjioc.    Brandy,  according  to  Brande,  contains  63^9  per  oei 
by  measure  of  alcohol  of  0,625,     It  haa,  therefore,  somewhat  mo 
than  twice  the  etrength  of  madeira  and  sherry  wines,  four  timi 
that  of  the  light  wines,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  times  that  of  al 
and  porter.     Besides  alcohol  and  water,  it  contains  a  little  vols 
oil,  colouring  matter,  (snanthic  and  aoetic  ethers,  and  a  miaate  { 
portion  of  tannic  acid.     Its  colour  is  sometimes  deepened  hj 
addition  of  hurnt  sugar. 

Effects  071  tlie  System.  These  have  been  already  fallj 
in  the  general  observationa  on  alcohol.  The  consequeoces  of  tl 
abuse  are  ao  fearful,  that  they  should  be  banished  alto^iher  A 
customary  use.  Less  apt  than  wines  and  malt  liquors  to  ct 
gout,  they  much  more  frequently  give  rise  to  deliriam  treaieiui 
meningeal  inflammation,  and,  in  their  ultimate  operation,  if 
many  dangers  by  the  way  be  escaped,  to  diseased  liver,  degeu 
tion  of  various  organs,  and  finally  death  with  universal  dropey. 

Therapeutic  Application.  The  distilled  liquors  should  never))) 
employed,  when  the  fermented  will  answer  equally  well, 
quenceof  the  terrific  dangers  of  their  abuse.  But  occasionally  tbiy 
are  necessary  to  the  Balvatioo  of  life.  It  is  sometimes,  in  low/ava 
advisable  to  introduce  stimulus  into  the  stomach  in  as  conoentnli 
a  state  as  the  organ  will  bear,  when  considerable  quantities  both^ 
il  and  of  nourishment  are  required.  Thus,  it  is  better,  in  sooh  i| 
stances,  to  give  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  with  two  of  milk,  thi 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  wine  and  other  liquid  aliment.  The  aH 
mach  receives  better,  and  subsequently  manages  better,  the  raaletll 
in  smaller  bulk.  Again,  cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  dl 
prostration  and  insensibility  are  so  great  that  wine  is  powerktf 
Brandy  or  some  equivalent  liquor  is  then  our  only  resource,  b 
the  hu>  diseases  0/ druiikanh,  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  with  ardeMI 
spirit ;  as  wine  will  have  little  more  eft'ect  than  water.  In  delirira 
tremens,  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  use  it  to  prevent 
death  from  sheer  prostration.  There  are  certain  diseases,  too,  is 
which  there  is  an  extraordinary  insusceptibility  to  alcoholic  liqaida^ 
and  enormous  quantities  are  requisite  to  act  decidedly  on  the  sy* 
tem.  This  is  oden  the  case  in  tetanus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  i 
state  of  system  resulting  from  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes. 
times  in  prolonged  syncope,  and  in  asphyxia,  it  may  be  advisable 
administer  brandy,  either  by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum. 
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In  dyspeptic  affections  a  little  brandy  often  yields  great  relief  to 
patients  nnaocustomed  to  its  use.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  will  gene- 
rally relieve  the  peculiar  and  distressing  epigastric  uneasiness  of 
that  complaint,  and,  taken  at  meal  times,  will  facilitate  the  solution 
and  digestion  of  the  food.  The  relief,  indeed,  is  so  great,  that  the 
patient  often  feels  an  irresistible  inclination  to  repeat  the  remedy; 
and  as,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  excita- 
bility of  the  organ,  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  relief  as  at  first,  the  patient  is  led  on, 
almost  without  a  suspicion  on  his  own  part,  into  confirmed  habits 
of  intemperance.  Many  a  drunkard  has  probably  owed  a  miserable 
death  to  the  inconsiderate  recommendation  of  a  little  brandy  in 
dyspepsia.  To  obtain  the  same  advantages  with  less  danger,  the 
bitter  tinctures,  as  those  of  gentian,  quassia,  and  columbo,  may  be 
prescribed,  and  so  associated  with  other  medicines,  that  the  patient 
may  not  be  able  to  trace  his  relief  to  the  spirit.  The  aromatic  spi- 
rit of  ammonia,  which  is  only  alcohol  holding  a  little  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  solution,  with  aromatic  oils,  may  also  be  substituted. 
In  no  case  should  the  remedy  be  continued  uninterruptedly  and 
indefinitely. 

Brandy  sometimes  affords  quick  relief  in  gastrodynia^  pure  gastric 
spasm^  and  nervous  colic. 

Tt  is  also  sometimes  useful  in  correcting  the  effects  of  limestone 
ipaterj  when  no  other  drink  can  be  obtained,  and  when  this  pro- 
duces nausea  and  diarrhoea,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  with  persons  un- 
accustomed to  it.  In  travelling  in  limestone  regions,  I  have  often 
found  advantage  from  adding  a  single  teaspoonful  or  two  to  a  tum- 
bler of  the  water.  It  covers  the  nauseous  taste,  and  oft«n  corrects ' 
the  purging  tendency. 

Brandy  is  much  and  very  usefully  employed  externally  as  a 
stimulant  and  rubefacient.  In  all  low  states  of  the  system,  with  a 
cool  surface,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  way  of  friction,  and  as  hot 
as  the  skin  will  tolerate.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  it  may  be 
rendered  more  efiicient  by  admixture  with  rubefacient  medicines, 
as  cayenne  pepper,  and,  when  the  case  is  complicated  by  spasmodic 
or  other  nervous  disorder,  with  garlic.  It  may  be  used  also,  in  the 
form  of  hot  fomentation,  to  relieve  internal  abdominal  pains,  when 
associated  with  a  depressed  state  of  system.  For  the  prevention  of 
bed-sores,  and  excoriations  from  other  causes,  it  is  oft;en  ap{5lied 
with  benefit  by  lotion  to  the  skin ;  and  Dr.  Christison  recommends 
particularly  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  the  white  of  egg,  to  be  ap- 
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plied  to  the  part  by  a  brush ;  the  application  to  be  repealed  u  mab 
layer  dries,  until  a  coatiog  of  sufficient  thickness  is  formed. 

Braudy  may. be  given  diluted  with  water,  or  mixed  with  millc,  a 
the  form  of  milk  punch.  The  tatter  is  an  excellent  remedy  wba 
there  is  a  conjoint  indication,  as  often  happens,  for  stimuIatioD  tm 
nutrition.  The  successive  introduction  of  the  milk  in  small  fat 
tions,  with  stimulus  enough  to  promote  lis  digestion,  has  a  vaf 
happy  effect.  For  use  in  low  fevers,  one  part  of  brandy  shcMild  bi 
added  to  two  or  three  of  milk ;  and  the  preparation  may  be  gi*M 
in  wineglaasful  doses. 

Under  the  name  of  Mistura  Spihitus  Vini  Gallici,  or  Brmig 
^txlure,  the  London  College  directs  a  preparation  oonaistin|[  4 
brandy  and  cinnamon  water^  each,  four  fluidonnces,  the  yoUu 
two  eggs,  refined  sugar  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  cinnarooa  ti 
minims,  mixed  together.    Two  or  three  tahJespoonfuU  may  btt  u 
for  a  dose  in  low  fevers,  when  brandy  is  indicated. 

2.  ALCOHOL,  rr.s. — SnRiTDS  Kectificatus.  Xonrf. — RecA' 
fied  Spint. 

By  the  term  alcohol,  as  before  stated,  the  U.  S.  PharmacopcB^ 
recognizes  a  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.835,  prepared  by  distilling  brandr 
or  other  form  of  ardent  spirit.  It  is  never  used  internally;  \m 
externally  it  may  be  employed  as  an  evaporating  lotion,  hsa^, 
applied  on  a  single  thickness  of  linen,  so  as  to  admit  of  free  enp^ 
ration.  By  its  chemical  influence  in  the  abstraction  of  water,  itii 
thought  to  produce  the  shrinking  of  blood-vessels;  and,  wW 
,  brought  Into  contact  with  the  blood,  causes  its  coagulation.  Henq 
it  has  been  recommended  for  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage  }» 
direct  application  to  the  bleeding  vessels.  But  ita  chief  value  is  a 
a  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  agent.  From  its  solvent  and  pr* 
servative  properties,  it  answers  an  excellent  purpose  for  prepariut 
tinctures  of  substances  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  (See  first  p 
of  this  work,  pagt  64.) 

Diluted  Akohol  (Alcohol Dilutum,  U.S.)  is  prepared  bymixiu 
equal  measures  of  officinal  alcohol  and  water.     It  is  not  qoite  n, 
strong  in  alcohol  as  the  proof  spirit  of  the  British  Colleges,  or  i^ 
ordinary  full  proof  brandy.    It  is  used  chioily  in  the  preparatioo  vL 
tinctures  from  substances  containing  active  principles  soluble  bos'. 
in  water  and  alcohol.  (See  /ii'rf.) 
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II.  ETHER.  U.8;,  Land. 
ETHER  SULPHUEICUS.  Ed.,  DuK-^Sulphurk  Ether. 

Ether  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
lalphuric  acid;  bat,  as  thas  procured,  it  is  impure,  containing, 
besides  the  pure  ether,  sulphurous  acid,  ethereal  oil,  alcohol,  and 
vrater.  From  these  it  is  purified  by  redistillation  from  a  strong 
solution  of  potassa. 

Ether  consists  of  the  same  ingredients  as  alcohol  less  one  equi- 
valent of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  in  other  words,  less  one 
equivalent  of  water.  This  equivalent  of  water  is  abstracted  by  the 
sulphuric  acid.  Chemists  differ  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which 
Lhe  end  is  attained;  but  the  result  is  as  stated.  At  the  same  time, 
a  reaction  takes  place,  by  which  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  of  the  alcohol 
into  heavy  oil  of  wine,  or  ethereal  oil.  Hence  the  presence  of  these 
impurities  in  the  product  of  the  first  distillation.  In  the  second 
distillation,  the  potassa  neutralizes  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  abstracts 
any  water  that  may  be  present,  the  alcohol  is  retained  by  the  water, 
and  the  ethereal  oil  is  either  decomposed  or  remains  behind.  The 
ether  obtained,  however,  still  contains  a  little  alcohol,  from  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  entirely  freed  for  medical  pur- 
poses. 

Properties.  Ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having,  when  quite  pure, 
about  the  sp.  gr.  0.712,  but,  as  directed  in  our  officinal  code, 
0.750,  and  by  the  British  Colleges  from  0.736  to  0.760.  Its  odour 
18  strong,  penetrating,  and  rather  grateful ;  its  taste,  hot  and  pun- 
gent, yet  somewhat  cooling  also.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  rapidly 
escaping  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  producing  cold  during  its 
vaporization.  Its  boiling  point  is  extremely  low,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  heat  of  one  of  our  hot  summer  days.  It  is  also  highly 
inflammable;  and  its  vapour  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with 
atmospheric  air.  Caution  should,  therefore,  be  observed,  not  to 
allow  the  too  near  approach  of  flame  when  it  is  used.  The 
affinity  between  it  and  water  is  not  strong.  Nine  parts  by  measure 
of  water  will  dissolve  one  part  of  ether;  and,  conversely, ether  will 
take  up  about  the  same  proportion  of  water.  If  mixed  in  other 
proportions,  the  two  liquids  will  separate,  the  ether  floating  on  the 
surface.  It  unites  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposition,  producing  acetic 
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acid  and  water.     It  should  evaporate  wholly  on  expoaare,  ■ 
should  not  Lecome  milky  on  being  mixed  with  water. 

Comiposiiion.    All  agree  that  ether  consista  of  4  ei^s.  of  csrhun, 
5  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen  (C^HjO);  but,  as  to  the  pre 
mode  in  which  its  constituents  are  combined,  dif&rent  views  lift<| 
been  entertained.     According  to  the  one  most  generally  r 
it  ia  simply  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  consisting  of  1  txi.  of  elhyl  (C,I 
and  1  of  oxygen. 

1.  Effects  on  Oie  >S>jslem. 

Ether  is  a   universal   and   highly  diffusible   stimulaat,  < 
resembling  alcohol  in  its  action,  but  much  more  speedy  M 
durable.     When  I  say  that  is  universal,  I  do  not   mean 
absolutely  stimulates  every  function  at  the  same  time;  but  e 
that  there  is  no  function  which  it  is  not  capable  of  si 
Its  operation  is  very  evanescent. 

Applied  externally,  and  confined  so  that  it  cannot  evaporalc^ll 
speedily  produces  burning  pain  with  redne-ss,  and,  if  the  applici 
be  continued,  sometimes  vesication.  When  taken  iDterDaUy,  i 
occasions  much  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  with  aim 
eufToGating  sensations,  arising  in  part  from  its  vaporization;  so  |] 
many  persons  find  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  it.  It  leavw4 
burning  sensation  in  the  (esophagus,  and  produces  the  same  feelim 
in  the  stomach.  By  its  rapid  evaporation,  it  fills  the  stomach  « 
its  vapour,  which  is  oJlen  thrown  up  by  the  forcible  coDtractirai 
excited.  Its  influence  is  very  quickly  dilTusod  over  the  aysten^ 
causing  an  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  of  the  brain,  attended  with  a  sense  rf 
fulness  of  the  head  and  feelings  of  exhilaration.  They  are  fbt- 
lowed  by  drowsiness,  and  after  a  ehort  time  not  unfrequeolly  with 
perspiration,  after  which  the  effects  pass  off  with  more  or  Icm 
depression.  The  effects  of  very  large  doses  in  man  are  not  weD 
understood,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowtng 
it,  the  instances  are  very  few  in  which  there  baa  been  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  its  action  when  thus  administered.  It  is  sud, 
however,  when  taken  excessively,  to  produce  intoxication,  naaaBi, 
giddiaesa,  and  stupefaction.  That,  if  swallowed  in  very  large 
quantities,  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  narcotic  effects,  iinlnt 
rejected  from  the  stomach,  is  fairly  inferrible  from  experim«Dtt 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  lower  animals,  and  by  its  well 
known  action  when  inhaled.  Orfila  states  that  a  dog,  in  tht 
stomach  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  it  wits  introduced,  and  tbs   i 
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GBSophagous  then  tied,  was  rendered  comatose,  and  died  in  three 
hours,  presenting  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  after 
death ;  and  from  fonr  to  six  drachms  of  it  proved  sufficient,  in  the 
experiments  of  Brodie,  to  plunge  a  horse  into  deep  lethargy.  {Afemt 
H  De  LenSj  iii.  166.) 

Inhalation.    Though  long  known  to  be  capable  of  acting  power- 
fully by  inhalation,  it  is  only  of  late  that  its  effects,  when  given  in 
this  way,  have  been  carefully  studied.    More  than  thirty  years  ago, 
I  remember  well  that  it  was  quite  a  fashion  among  the  boys  in 
Philadelphia  to  inhale  ether  for  its  intoxicating  effect,  which  re- 
sembled that  produced  by  nitrous  oxide.    A  teaspoonful  or  more 
was  introduced  into  a  large  bladder,  with  a  mouth-piece  attached, 
through  which  the  vapour  was  inhaled.    One  case  of  death  with 
coma  occurred,  and  several  other  cases  of  an  alarming  character, 
and  the  practice  soon  ceased.    The  first  effect  is  ordinarily  irrita- 
tion of  throat  with  coughing,  which  soon  subsides,  and  is  followed 
by  marks  of  general  stimulation;  the  respiration  being  quickened 
and  more  audible,  the  pulse  usually  increased  in  frequency,  and  the 
fiu^e  more  or  less  flushed.    An  agreeable  exhilaration,  amounting 
to  intoxication,  is  now  generally  felt,  which  is  sometimes  quiet;  but 
in  other  cases  is  attended  with  various  muscular  movements,  occa- 
sionally amounting  to  convulsions.     In  a  period  of  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  sometimes,  however,  prolonged  to  ten  or  even  fifteen, 
sleepiness  is  produced,  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  voluntary  muscles 
become  relaxed,  and   the   patient    falls    back   apparently  quite 
unconscious.    The  mind,  however,  is  not  wholly  inactive;  for  the 
individual  often  afterwards  speaks  of  curious  dreams  or  visions, 
which  seem  to  him  to  have  been  of  long  duration,  and  which, 
though  occasionally  disagreeable  or  even  fearful,  are  for  the  most 
part  very  much  the  reverse;   and,  altogether,  the  effects  are  so 
pleasing  that  a  repetition  of  the  process  is  frequently  desired. 
But,  with  an  increased  influence  of  the  vapour,  a  deep  comatose 
deep  is  induced,  often  attended  with  snoring,  in  which  there  is  an 
entire  loss  of  consciousness.     When  the  period  of  stupefaction 
commences,  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  the  skin  relaxed,  and  the 
bee  palish  or  of  a  venous  hue,  which,  as  the  stupor  increases,  may 
deepen  into  a  dark  suffusion.    If  the  agent  is  omitted  as  soon  as 
the  stupor  appears,  this  state  subsides  as  quickly  as  it  was  pro- 
duced; and,  though  there  may  sometimes   remain  a  momentary 
confusion  of  mind,  and  slight  languor  of  body  for  a  short  time, 
occasionally,  perhaps  a  little  headache  or  nausea,  the  subject  of  the 
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process  soon  returns  to  his  previous  conditioa,  ns  if  noUiiagb 
happened.  lo  the  period  of  excitemeQt,  it  oocasioDally  bappa 
that  the  sexual  function  becomes  the  special  seal  of  stimulktia 
and  the  ifeluaions  of  the  patient,  or  his  iHreams,  may  take  a  a 
responding  direction,  and,  even  after  the  perfect  return  of  codkum 
nes9,  may  remain  impressed  on  the  mind  with  the  viridncai  t 
reality.  This  is  a  very  important,  medicolegal  fact.  Sbould  |] 
inhalation  be  persevered  in,  there  is  risk  of  a  euspenaion  of  |] 
function  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  obtongata,  andi 
death  from  asphyxia.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  are  ou  reoati 
but  they  are  extremely  rare.  With  ordinary  care,  and  in  an  otj 
nary  state  of  system,  death  can  scarcely  result  from  this  caa 
under  the  influence  of  ether.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  othera 
intoxication  is  much  less  dangerous,  even  than  the  alcoholic.  Bi 
an  undue  perseverance  in  its  use,  in  cases  which  resist  the  Mopc^ 
ing  influence  of  the  ether,  is  sometimes  followed  by  seriotu  Dorroi 
disorders,  and  injurious  if  not  dangerous  sanguineoua  detenniq 
tions,  which  may  last  for  a  considerable  lime,  and  should  serre  i 
a  warning  to  the  practitioner  not  to  urge  the  meaaore,  in  all  i| 
stances,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  entire  stupefaction. 

There  are  two  points,  in  connexion  with  the  tuSuence  of  atbera 
inhalation,  which,  though  strictly  pathological,  and,  therefore,  d 
belonging  exactly  to  the  physiological  effects  of  ether,  may  be  OfOtk 
conveniently  considered  in  this  ^ace,  in  order  that  the  whole  a 
of  facts  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  process  may  be  preeeoll 
in  one  view.     I  allude  to  the  auasthetic  influence  of  etberizi 
by  the  lungs,  and  that  which  it  exercises  in  relaxing  spasm. 

That  ether  is  capable,  when  inhaled,  of  aMish{ii(f  senaibiUly,  h 
an  obvious  corollary  to  its  stupefying  power.  The  sense  of  umdk 
as  wel!  as  every  other  special  sense,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  tt*' 
case,  suspended  in  coma.  This,  then,  is  no  new  discovery.  Balft 
v/as  not  so  obvious  that  the  general  sensibility  might  be  diraioisbed,  , 
and  even  quite  suspended,  while  consciousness,  and,  to  a  couitid**'  , 
able  degree,  the  special  senses,  remained  unaffeoled.  This,  hovem . 
is  a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  etherization.  Under  t' 
influence  of  this  agent,  pain  is  often  abolished  if  existing,  u 
averted  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been  produced,  before  ti 
occurrence  of  any  degree  of  stupor,  or  of  any  considerable  ana 
theaia  of  hearing,  sight,  &c.  The  woman  in  childbed  ceases  M 
suffer  from  her  labour  pains,  thongli  slill  conscious;  the  patieol 
UQder  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  sometimes  scarcely  sufli;rs»  ibou^fk 
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be  may  follow  every  step  of  the  operation;  and  the  pain  of  violent 
spasm  is  subdued  as  by  a  charm,  without  the  least  degree  of  appa- 
rent stupefaction.  An  eminent  medical  gentleman  once  assured  me 
that,  while  labouring  under  the  most  exquisite  pain  from  spasm  of 
the  bladder,  he  had  inhaled  ether,  with  the  effect  of  completely  re- 
lieving the  pain,  though  he  retained  his  consciousness  unimpaired, 
and  even  took  pleasure  in  noting  the  return  of  each  contraction  of 
the  bladder,  of  which  he  Mvas  distinctly  sensible,  though  it  was 
quite  painless. 

The  other  point  referred  to  was  the  efBcacy  of  ether  when  in- 
haled in  relating  spasm.  That  it  should  have  this  power,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  far  as  the  cerebral  centres  are 
concerned,  was  almost  inferrible  from  the  property  it  evinces  of  re- 
laxing these  muscles,  when  the  system  is  brought  completely  under 
its  influence.  But  the  muscles  of  organic  life  usually  remain  un- 
affected, at  least  not  materially  affected,  in  the  stupefaction,  unless 
carried  to  the  last  degree  short  of  absolute  death.  Respiration  goes 
on;  the  peristaltic  movements, so  far  as  is  known,  are  not  impaired; 
the  sphincters  generally  act  as  in  health ;  and  the  uterine  contractions 
during  labour  are  undiminished  in  force,  though  no  longer  painful. 
But  over  the  morbid  contractions  of  these  muscles,  over  their  spas- 
modic conditions,  for  example,  etherization  has  great  control.  It  is 
capable  not  only  of  relieving  the  pain  of  these  spasms,  but,  in  a 
somewhat  higher  degree  of  its  action,  of  relaxing  the  spasms  them- 
selves. Though,  as  before  stated,  the  spasm  will  sometimes  continue 
after  the  pain  has  ceased,  yet  the  two  often  cease  together,  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  muscular  relaxation  generally  soon  follows 
the  ancesthetic  effect.  This  only  proves  that  the  nervous  centres  of 
pain,  and  those  of  the  involuntary  movements,  are  not  the  same, 
and  that  the  former  usually  come  under  the  influence  of  the  ano- 
dyne before  the  latter.  The  pains  of  tetanus,  for  instance,  cease 
before  the  muscular  spasms,  but  these  also  will  often  yield,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  to  ether.  In  their  tetanic  movements,  the  muscles 
cease  to  be  voluntary  muscles ;  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
spinal  centres.  From  all  this,  it  may  be  physiologically  deduced 
that,  in  etherization,  the  nervous  centres  of  organic  life,  those,  namely, 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  either  come  last 
under  the  power  of  the  stupefying  agent,  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, are  the  least  susceptible  to  its^action. 

Another  valuable  therapeutic  agency  of  ether  by  inhalation  is 
the  relaxation  it  often  proluces  in  the  mucous  tissues^  with  an  in- 
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process  soon  returns  to  bia  previous  c 
happened.  In  the  period  of  excitement,  it  occasional 
that  the  sexual  function  becomes  the  special  seat  of  aUmulU 
and  the  oelusions  of  the  patient,  or  bis  dreams,  may  t«ke  a  e 
responding  direction,  and,  even  after  the  perfect  return  of  oooidoi 
ness,  may  remain  impressed  on  the  mind  with  the 
reality.  This  in  a  very  important  medico-legal  fact.  Shoald  I 
inhalation  be  i>ersevered  in,  there  is  risk  of  a  suspenaion  of  |] 
function  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  a 
death  from  asphyxia.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  are  on  I 
but  they  are  extremely  rare.  With  ordinary  care,  and  in  a 
nary  state  of  system,  death  can  scarcely  result  from  this  < 
under  the  influence  of  ether.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  etheri 
intoxication  is  much  less  dangerous,  even  than  the  alcoholic, 
an  undue  perseverance  in  its  use,  in  cases  which  resist  the  stapt 
ing  Influence  of  the  ether,  is  sometimes  followed  by  serious  nen'Ol 
disorders,  and  injurious  if  not  dangerous  eanguineous  detenniai 
tions,  which  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  should  serve  a 
a  warning  to  the  practitioner  not  to  urge  the  measure,  in  all  a 
stances,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  entire  stupefaction. 

There  are  two  points,  in  connexion  with  the  inHuence  of  el 
inhalation,  which,  though  strictly  pathological,  and,  therefore,  a 
belonging  exactly  to  the  physiological  effects  of  ether,  may  be  n 
conveniently  considered  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  si 
of  facts  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  process  may  be  presented 
in  one  view.     1  allude  to  the  nuiesthetic  influence  of  etberizatiia 
by  the  lungs,  and  that  which  it  exercises  in  relaxing  spasm. 

That  ether  is  capable,  when  inhaled,  of  aholishii)^  aenaibiUty,  jtl 
an  obvious  corollary  to  its  stupefying  power.    The  sense  of  touohr  I 
as  well  as  every  other  special  sense,  la,  in  the  very  nature  of  tbtl 
case,  suspended  in  coma.     This,  then,  is  no  new  discovery.     Buijt  J 
was  not  so  obvious  that  the  general  sensibility  might  be  dtminislit^l 
and  even  quite  suspended,  while  consciousness,  and,  to  a  <: 
able  degree,  the  special  senses,  remained  unaffected.  This,  howen 
is  a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  etheriaation.     Under  ti 
influence  of  this  agent,  pain  is  often  abolished  if  existing,  i 
averted  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been  produced,  before  t 
occurrence  of  any  degree  of  stupor,  or  of  any  considerable  i 
thesia  of  hearing,  sight,  &e.      The  woman  in  childbed  < 
suffer  fmm  her  labour  pains,  though  still  conscious;  the  pattei 
under  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  someLimes  scarcely  suffers,  tboii(|h1 
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be  may  follow  every  step  of  the  operation;  and  the  pain  of  violent 
spasm  is  subdued  as  by  a  charm,  without  the  least  degree  of  appa- 
rent stupefaction.  An  eminent  medical  gentleman  once  assured  me 
that,  while  labouring  under  the  most  exquisite  pain  from  spasm  of 
the  bladder,  he  had  inhaled  ether,  with  the  effect  of  completely  re- 
lieving the  pain,  though  he  retained  his  consciousness  unimpaired, 
and  even  took  pleasure  in  noting  the  return  of  each  contraction  of 
the  bladder,  of  which  he  Mvas  distinctly  sensible,  though  it  was 
quite  painless. 

The  other  point  referred  to  was  the  efficacy  of  ether  when  in- 
haled in  relaxing  spasm.  That  it  should  have  this  power,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  far  as  the  cerebral  centres  are 
concerned,  was  almost  inferrible  from  the  property  it  evinces  of  re- 
laxing these  muscles,  when  the  system  is  brought  completely  under 
its  influence.  But  the  muscles  of  organic  life  usually  remain  un- 
affected, at  least  not  materially  affected,  in  the  stupefaction,  unless 
carried  to  the  last  degree  short  of  absolute  death.  Respiration  goes 
on;  the  peristaltic  movements,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  not  impaired; 
the  sphincters  generally  act  as  in  health ;  and  the  uterine  contractions 
during  labour  are  undiminished  in  force,  though  no  longer  painful. 
But  over  the  morbid  contractions  of  these  muscles,  over  their  spas- 
modic conditions,  for  example,  etherization  has  great  control.  It  is 
capable  not  only  of  relieving  the  pain  of  these  spasms,  but,  in  a 
somewhat  higher  degree  of  its  action,  of  relaxing  the  spasms  them- 
selves. Though,  as  before  stated,  the  spasm  will  sometimes  continue 
after  the  pain  has  ceased,  yet  the  two  often  cease  together,  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  muscular  relaxation  generally  soon  follows 
the  ancesthetio  effect.  This  only  proves  that  the  nervous  centres  of 
pain,  and  those  of  the  involuntary  movements,  are  not  the  same, 
and  that  the  former  usually  come  under  the  influence  of  the  ano- 
dyne before  the  latter.  The  pains  of  tetanus,  for  instance,  cease 
before  the  muscular  spasms,  but  these  also  will  oflen  yield,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  to  ether.  In  their  tetanic  movements,  the  muscles 
cease  to  be  voluntary  muscles ;  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
spinal  centres.  From  all  this,  it  may  be  physiologically  deduced 
that,  in  etherization,  the  nervous  centres  of  organic  life,  those,  namely, 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  either  come  last 
under  the  power  of  the  stupefying  agent,  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, are  the  least  susceptible  to  its^action. 

Another  valuable  therapeutic  agency  of  ether  by  inhalation  is 
the  relaxation  it  often  provinces  in  the  mucous  tissues^  with  an  in- 
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process  sood  returns  to  his  previous  condition,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.    In  the  period  of  excitement,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  sexual  function  becomes  the  special  seat  of  stimulation; 
and  the  Elusions  of  the  patient,  or  his  dreams,  may  take  a  cor- 
responding direction,  and,  even  after  the  perfect  return  of  conscioos- 
ness,  may  remain  impressed  on  the  mind  with  the  vividness  of 
reality.     This  is  a  very  important  medico-legal  fact.     Should  the 
inhalation  be  persevered  in,  there  is  risk  of  a  suspension  of  the 
function  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of 
death  from  asphyxia.    Some  instances  of  this  kind  are  ou  record; 
but  they  are  extremely  rare.    With  ordinary  care,  and  in  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  system,  death  can  scarcely  result  from  this  caose 
under  the  influence  of  ether.    Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  ethereal 
intoxication  is  much  less  dangerous,  even  than  the  alcoholic.    Bat 
an  undue  perseverance  in  its  use,  in  cases  which  resist  the  stupefy- 
ing influence  of  the  ether,  is  sometimes  followed  by  serious  nervous 
disorders,  and  injurious  if  not  dangerous  sanguineous  determina- 
tions, which  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  the  practitioner  not  to  urge  the  measure,  in  all  in- 
stances, and  at  all  hazards,  to  entire  stupefaction. 

There  are  two  points,  in  connexion  with  the  influence  of  ethereal 
inhalation,  which,  though  strictly  pathological,  and,  therefore,  not 
belonging  exactly  to  the  physiological  effects  of  ether,  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  series 
of  facts  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  process  may  be  presented 
in  one  view.  I  allude  to  the  anaesthetic  influence  of  etherization 
by  the  lungs,  and  that  which  it  exercises  in  relaxing  spasm. 

That  ether  is  capable,  when  inhaled,  of  abolishing  sensibilitj/y  is 
an  obvious  corollary  to  its  stupefying  power.  The  sense  of  touch 
as  well  as  every  other  special  sense,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  suspended  in  coma.  This,  then,  is  no  new  discovery.  But  it 
was  not  so  obvious  that  the  general  sensibility  might  be  diminished, 
and  even  t[uite  suspended,  while  consciousness,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  special  senses,  remained  unafiected.  This,  however, 
is  a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  etherization.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  agent,  pain  is  oflen  abolished  if  existing,  and 
averted  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been  produced,  before  the 
occurrence  of  any  degree  of  stupor,  or  of  any  considerable  anas- 
thesia  of  hearing,  sight,  &c.  The  woman  in  childbed  oeases  to 
suflFer  from  her  labour  pains,  though  still  conscious;  the  patient 
under  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  sometimes  scarcely  suffers,  though 
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he  may  follow  every  step  of  the  operation;  and  the  pain  of  violent 
spasm  is  subdued  as  by  a  charm,  without  the  least  degree  of  appa- 
rent stupefaction.  An  eminent  medical  gentleman  once  assured  me 
that,  while  labouring  under  the  most  exquisite  pain  from  spasm  of 
the  bladder,  he  had  inhaled  ether,  with  the  effect  of  completely  re- 
lieving the  pain,  though  he  retained  his  consciousness  unimpaired, 
and  even  took  pleasure  in  noting  the  return  of  each  contraction  of 
the  bladder,  of  which  he  Mvas  distinctly  sensible,  though  it  was 
quite  painless. 

The  other  point  referred  to  was  the  efficacy  of  ether  when  in- 
haled in  relaxing  spasm.  That  it  should  have  this  power,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  far  as  the  cerebral  centres  are 
ooDcerned,  was  almost  inferrible  from  the  property  it  evinces  of  re- 
laxing these  muscles,  when  the  system  is  brought  completely  under 
its  influence.  But  the  muscles  of  organic  life  usually  remain  un- 
affected, at  least  not  materially  affected,  in  the  stupefaction,  unless 
carried  to  the  last  degree  short  of  absolute  death.  Respiration  goes 
on;  the  peristaltic  movements,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  not  impaired; 
the  sphincters  generally  act  as  in  health ;  and  the  uterine  contractions 
daring  labour  are  undiminished  in  force,  though  no  longer  painful. 
But  over  the  morbid  contractions  of  these  muscles,  over  their  spas- 
modic conditions,  for  example,  etherization  has  great  control.  It  is 
capable  not  only  of  relieving  the  pain  of  these  spasms,  but,  in  a 
somewhat  higher  degree  of  its  action,  of  relaxing  the  spasms  them- 
selves. Though,  as  before  stated,  the  spasm  will  sometimes  continue 
after  the  pain  has  ceased,  yet  the  two  often  cease  together,  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  muscular  relaxation  generally  soon  follows 
the  anaesthetic  effect.  This  only  proves  that  the  nervous  centres  of 
pain,  and  those  of  the  involuntary  movements,  are  not  the  same, 
and  that  the  former  usually  come  under  the  influence  of  the  ano- 
dyne before  the  latter.  The  pains  of  tetanus,  for  instance,  cease 
before  the  muscular  spasms,  but  these  also  will  often  yield,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  to  ether.  In  their  tetanic  movements,  the  muscles 
oease  to  be  voluntary  muscles ;  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
spinal  centres.  From  all  this,  it  may  be  physiologically  deduced 
that,  in  etherization,  the  nervous  centres  of  organic  life,  those,  namely, 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  either  come  last 
under  the  power  of  the  stupefying  agent,  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, are  the  least  susceptible  to  its^action. 

Another  valuable  therapeutic  agency  of  ether  by  inhalation  is 
the  relaxation  it  often  produces  in  the  mucous  tissues,  with  an  in- 
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crease  of  the  mucous  discharge.      This  has  been  noticed  in  I 
mucous  meunbrane  of  the  generative  organs  of  women  in  cbiklbi 
and  ill  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  may  possibly  extend  to  the  otba 
as  it  is  probably  rather  through  the  organic  nervous  centres  tbufl 
acta,  than  directly  on  the  tissue  affected. 

Judging  from  the  effects  above  detailed,  we  may  pretty  certainly fl 
conclude  that  the  cerebral  centres  of  general  sensation,  and  tbt 
of  thought  and  emotion,  are  most  susceptible  to  tbe  inBaeacell 
ethereal  inhalation,  that  next  in  order  are  those  of  special  s 
and  the  will,  and  that  lower  still  in  the  scale  of  suaceptibility  ml 
the  centres  of  organic  force,  of  which  the  respiratory  centru  in  ibn 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  lowest. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  powerful  remedy  to  which  the  system  h». 
comes  more  speedily  accustomed  than  this;  so  that,  to  sustain  a 
given  effect  for  a  long  time,  it  must  be  administered  on  suooessin 
occasions,  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities;  and  the  amounts  whiAd 
have  been  given,  in  some  cases,  without  material  injury,  are  almortfl 
astounding,  considering  the  powerful  effect  produced  at  first  by» 
small  quantity,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  larger  amount  h 
been  reached.     Even  while  the  ether,  which  may  have  caaoedaj 
the  characteristic  phenomena,  still  remains  in  great  measure  t 
the  system,  it  has  quite  lost  its  effects  on  the  cerebral  centres; 
the  breath  continues  to  smell  of  it  long  after  all  the  phenomena  M 
its  action  have  disappeared.     The  previous  habit  of  uaing  alcobo] 
or  opium  also  greatly  lessens  the  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of 
ether,  showing  a  close  resemblance  between  these  three  ceiebnl 
stimulants  in  their  mode  of  action. 

The  only  morbid  appearances  noticed  after  death  from  ether  an 
those  incident  to  asphyxia;  namely,  darkness  of  the  blood,  fbloessof 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  lungs,  Jp 

In  poisoning  from  ethereal  inhalation,  the  shock  of  cold  i 
upon  the  face,  head,  or  shoulders,  and  the  introduction  of  purei! 
into  the  lungs  by  artificial  respiration,  are  probably  the  most  effi- 
cient measures.  When  the  prostration  is  great,  the  ammoaiacal 
stimulants  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  oc- 
ternal  stimulation  by  rubefacients  should  not  be  neglected. 

2.  ^fode  of  Operating. 
Ether  probably  operates  as  a  stimulant  by  a  direct  influence  en 
the  vital  susceptibilities  uf  tifte  tissue,  without  any  chemical  reac- 
tion.   One  proof  of  this  is  the  vast  amount  which  may  be  takea 
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with  impunity  after  the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  it,  by 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  dose.  The  case  of  a  chemist  is  recorded, 
who  took  a  pint  of  ether  daily.  (Merat  and  De  Lens^  iii.  166.) 
When  large  quantities  have  been  introduced  by  inhalation,  the 
observable  effects  often  cease  long  before  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  breath  that  a  portion  still  remains  in  the  system.  This 
could  scarcely  be,  if  the  effect  were  chemical,  whether  on  the  solid 
tissues,  or  the  blood.  The  higher  carbouization  of  the  blood  has 
been  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  effects  of  ether. 
This,  however,  is  probably  a  mere  respiratory  result.  That  the 
first  stimulant  impression  on  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  cere- 
bral functions,  may  depend  on  the  propagation  of  the  local  influence, 
through  the  nerves,  to  the  nervous  centres  of  those  functions,  is  not 
impossible;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effect  is  produced  might 
be  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  view;  but  experi- 
ments have  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  round  of  the  circulation  is 
accomplished  in  time  to  permit  the  operation  by  this  route  within 
the  actual  period;  so  that  the  view  referred  to  cannot  by  any  means 
be  considered  as  demonstrated.  The  probability  is  that  most  of 
the  effects  of  ether  are  due  to  its  absorption  into  the  circulation, 
and  direct  action  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  functions  of  which 
are  first  increased  by  the  stimulation,  then  deranged,  and  afterwards 
diminished  or  temporarily  suppressed,  under  the  general  law  of 
irritation.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  relative  degree  in  which 
the  centres  are  susceptible,  deduced  from  the  period  at  which  they 
respectively  come  under  its  influence.  That  ether  is  absorbed,  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  The  odour  of  the  breath, 
which  always  smells  strongly  of  ether,  in  whatever  wrfy  adminis- 
tered, and  sometimes  continues  to  smell  of  it,  when  large  quantities 
have  been  administered,  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  it  was 
given,  is  a  sufficient  evidence;  not  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  its 
odour  has  been  noticed  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  when  death 
has  from  any  cause  followed  soon  after  its  exhibition.  The  great 
difference  in  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  as  administered  by  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  is  probably  owing  to  its  much  slower  ab- 
sorption from  the  former  organ.  Its  powerful  direct  stimulant 
action,  in  the  liquid  state,  upon  the  stomach,  producing  an  active 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  may  be  one  reason  of  its  relatively 
slower  absorption  through  this  or^an  than  the  lungs,  when  com- 
pared with  some  other  volatile  medicines,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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3.  Therapmtic  Application. 

The  use  of  ether  aa  a  medicine  dates  from  an  early  period  i 
modern  history.  I  shall  treat  of  its  employment  first  u  admiiiiv 
lered  by  ibe  stomach,  secondly  by  inhalation,  and  lastly  u  ao  < 
ternal  application. 

1.   Use  by  the  Stomach.    In  the  course  of  low  /etas,  cspeciaDy  4 
malignant  typhus,  in  cases  of  delirium  tremeyts,  and  in  other  dm 
of  debility,  sudden  sinking  spells  occasionatly  take  place,  approat 
aaphyxia  in  character,  which  require  prompt  and  energetic  si 
latiou  of  the  nervous  centres.     In  such  cases,  ether  is  Btroagljf  I 
indicated,  and  may  be  given  in  connezion  with  carbonate  of  am-  j 
monia,  or  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  order  as  speedily  a 
possible  to  restore  action,  which  may  then  be  sustained,  if  i 
sary,  by  the  more  permanent  stimulants  and  tonica.     In  tb«^ 
tn^  by  mushrooms  it  has  been  recommended,  probably  tipOD  similai 
grounds. 

A  similar  condition  sometimes  occurs  in  angina  pectoris,  and  d 
mands  instant  interference  to  prevent  death.     Here  also  « 
highly  valuable  in  connexion  with  other  medicines.     In  the  < 
ingly  spasmodic  pains  of  that  affection,  in  which  it  would  appear  tl 
sudden  cramp  had  seized  on  some  portion  of  the  cardiac  n 
and  during  which  the  whole  system  is  extremely  prostrate,  e 
and  laudanum  are  the  internal  remedies  mainly  to  be  i 
Such  a  condition  occasionally  takes  place  in  nervous  gout,  constitii 
ing  probably  the  most  dangerous  example  of  that  disease. 

The  prompt  and  powerful  stimulation  with  which  ether  operstet'^ 
upon  the  nerves,  adapts  it  admirably  to  those  spasmodic  affection^ir 
unattended  with  acute  inflammation,  which  are  characterized  by  great" 
depression  of  the  circulation,  coolness  and  dampness  of  the  aurfao^ 
and  apparent  general  prostration.  Hence  its  usefulness  in  violmt 
spasms  of  Uie  stomach,  and  of  the  hmeels,  attended  with  feeble  palse^ 
cold  akin,  &c.,  in  which  it  may  often  be  advantageously  combinei 
with  laudanum  or  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium,  and  givea  is 
teaspoonful  doses.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  ^>atim  e^At 
ureters  and  of  the  gall  dwta,  occasioned  by  the  passage  respectively 
of  urinary  or  biliary  calculi.  In  the  latter  aflectiou  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  useful,  when  combined  with  the  oii  a 
turpentine.  Upon  the  same  grounds,  too,  it  is  indicated  in  I 
approaching  collapse  of  cholera  attended  with  internal  and  extern 
cramps.     Its  powerful  stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres,  in  the 
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cases,  may  be  supposed  to  rouse  them  from  tbe  torpor  in  which 
they  appear  to  be  thrown  by  the  concentration  of  the  nervous 
energy  in  the  suffering  organ,  and  thus  to  act  revulsively  in  the 
relief  of  the  spasm. 

In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma  it  has  sometimes  been  used 
beneficially,  though  less  efficient  in  this  disease  than  some  other 
remedies. 

In  small  doses,  ether  acts  purely  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  and  is 
much  employed  for  the  relief  of  various  mild  nervous  affections. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  compound 
spirit  of  eiher^  or  HoffmanrCs  anodyne^  under  which  this  highly 
useful  application  of  the  remedy  will  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

Ether  has  also  been  recommended  in  sea-sickness^  in  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  wine. 

M.  Bourdier  has  employed  it  with  success  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
(apeuxmn^  giving  it  both  by  the  stom^ich  and  rectum  with  an  infu- 
sion of  male  fern,  and  following  it  in  an  hour  by  a  dose  of  castor  oiL 

Ether  is  contratndicated  in  all  cases  of  sthenic  febrile  action  and 
acute  inflammation,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  brain. 

Administraiiun,  The  dose  of  ether  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to 
two  fluidrachms,  which,  if  a  given  effect  is  to  be  sustained,  should 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  or  at  most  one  hour,  as 
the  effect  rapidly  passes  off.  It  may  be  given  in  one  or  two  wine- 
glassfuls  of  sweetened  water,  well  mixed  at  the  moment  of  adminis- 
tration, and  taken  cold.  A  useful  method  of  dissolving  it  in  water 
for  exhibition,  suggested  originally,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jo- 
seph ELartshorne  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  rub  it  up  with  spermaceti, 
two  grains  being  used  to  each  fluidrachm,  then  to  rub  this  mixture 
well  with  water,  and  to  strain.  As  water  will  take  up  about  one- 
ninth  of  its  bulk  of  ether,  the  dose  ought  to  be  readily  dissolved 
in  a  wineglassful  of  that  fluid.  In  France,  a  syrup  of  ether  is  pre- 
pared by  putting  one  part  of  the  ether  and  sixteen  of  syrup  in  a 
flask,  with  a  tubulure  at  the  lower  part  on  the  side,  £tted  with  a 
cork,  through  which  passes  a  short  tube,  the  outer  extremity  of 
irbich  is  closed  with  a  small  cork.  The  mixture  is  shaken  occa- 
sionally, for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  The 
syrup,  at  first  turbid,  afterwards  becomes  clear,  with  a  portion  of 
the  ether  floating  on  the  top  undissolved.  It  is  drawn  off  through 
the  tubulure  when  wanted  for  use,  and  a  fluidounce  may  be  given 
at  a  dose.  {Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  4e  ed.  ii.  260.) 

2.  Use  by  IrJialatum.  Ether  has  long  been  used  in  this  method. 
The  late  I>r.  P.  S.  Physick  was  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  it 
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in  pulmonary  afFoctions,  and  invented  b,  small  extemponii 
baler  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  as  an  aniesthctiv  agent, 
claim  to  discovery  has  recently  been  advanced  in  referen 
exhibition  by  tho  luiiga.  The  way  to  this  discovery  h 
gradually  opened  by  attempts  to  effect  the  same  object  by  o 
agents;  but  the  proper  cretiit  of  it  must  be  divided  between  l 
American  physicians,  Drs.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a 
Boston,  the  former  of  whom  appears  to  have  conceited  the  idea  o 
using  ether  for  this  purpose,  but  the  latter  first  carried  the  cor 
tioQ  into  practical  eflect.  It  was  in  October,  1^6,  that  the  a 
tioa  of  the  profession  was  called  to  this  highly  important  disoo-^ 
very.  The  process  was  originally  applied  by  Dr.  Mortoa  to  iWl 
relief  of  pain  in  dentistry.  lie  made  known  hia  success  to  Dr.  T 
John  C.  Warren,  who  was  the  first  to  test  its  efficacy  iu  an  iinpg^.l 
tant  surgical  operation. 

Though  first  used  to  prerent  pain  in  surgical  operations,  t1 
mode  of  administering  ether  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  wide  circle  tl 
spasmodic,  convulsive,  and  neuralgic  aficctions.  Of  the  painful 
spHsmodic  diseases,  it  may  be  used  advantageously  in  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  ureters,  gall-tliicls,  and  diaphragm,  in  i-hUnt 
external  cravipa  as  those  of  cholera,  and  in  klanita.  In  the  atrocioi 
affection  last  named,  it  will  generally  afford  more  or  leaa  relief,  and 
sometimes  contributes  to  the  cure.  In  the  pmeoning  front  ttrydiia 
it  is  also  indicated.  In  itifaiUile  eiynvvUions  from  spasm  of  I 
bowels,  it  should  be  resorted  to  if  other  measures  fail. 

The  measure  has  been  recommended  in  chorta,  pertussis,  ant)  tht 
convulsive  affections  of  hysteria;  but,  as  it  will  seldom  core  tbcM  I 
complaints,  but  only  afford  temporary  relief,  there  may  be  dangcrl 
of   inducing  a  bad  habit  of  indulgence,   without   corre3|>on(Iing 
benefit.     I  have  used  it  with  apparent  advantage  in  peculiarly  vio- 
lent or  obstinate  hysterical  convulsions,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
would  bo  more  prudent  to  dispense  with  it.     For  the  relaxation  of  , 
spasm,  it  may  also  be  employed  in  dysphagia  from  spasm  t^  Ovs  '■■Ov 
plKrgvs  and  in  strangulated  hemia.  'm 

In  \hsparoxysm  of  spusmodic  astlima,  when  not  complicated  wift 
acute  bronchitis,  it  may  be  tried  with  good  hope  of  benefit ;  and  to 
the  dyspncea  dependent  on  cfironic  bronchitis  it  is  doubly  oseful,  if 
carefully  managed,  both  by  relieving  the  distressing  sensation,  and 
favouring  mucous  secretion.  In  these  cases  the  remedy  b))odU>  I 
not  be  pushed  to  positive  insensibility. 

Neuralgia,  dysmenorrkoea,  angina  pectoi'is,   and  seivre  or  ohstinak 
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nervous  headaches,  are  complaints  in  wnich  the  remedy  is  indicated 
for  its  ansBsthetic  virtues. 

In  delirium  tremens  it  sometimes  powerfully  co-operates  with 
opium  in  producing  sleep,  and  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

It  has  been  used  also  as  an  antiperiodic  in  intermUtentSy  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  it  would  frequently  interrupt  the 
paroxysms  if  applied  about  the  expected  period  of  their  approach. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  there  can  be  any 
occasion  for  its  use.  I  would  recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  in 
otherwise  desperate  cases  of  the  pernicious  paroxysm  of  miasmatic 
fever,  when  not  attended  with  comatose  symptoms. 

As  an  Ansesthetic  Agent  in  Surgery.  There  has  been  no  little 
controversy  about  the  propriety  of  using  measures  to  prevent  pain 
in  surgery ;  but  the  mass  of  the  profession,  influenced  in  some 
degree,  no  doubt,  by  the  powerful  instincts  of  our  nature,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  measures  are  not  only  admissible, 
but  very  often  advisible.  The  advocates  for  their  use  maintain, 
and,  as  appears  to  me,  very  reasonably,  that  not  only  is  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient  mitigated  if  not  entirely  prevented,  but  that,  in 
severe  operations,  the  measure  proves  positively  salutary,  and  con- 
duces to  a  favourable  result  by  obviating  the  shock  on  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  sometimes  fatal  even  during  the  operation.  The 
objection  on  the  score  that  nature  intended  that  there  should  be 
pain  in  surgical  operations,  if  it  need  an  answer,  is  fully  met  by  the 
simple  counter  statement,  that  nature  has  also  presented  us  with  a 
remedy  for  the  pain.  The  notion  that  ether  might  act  injuriously  by 
depraving  the  blood,  and  retarding  the  healing  process,  has  proved 
as  groundless  on  trial,  as  it  really  was  in  theory.  The  opium 
which  almost  every  surgeon  formerly  gave,  left  a  much  more  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  system  than  the  brief  action  of  ether  could 
do;  and  yet  no  one  supposed  that  it  prevented  the  healing  of 
wounds.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  ether  has  been  the  doubt, 
whether  it  really  exercised  the  anaosthetic  influence  ascribed  to  it, 
as  patients,  by  their  agitation  during  the  operation,  seem  to  evince 
some  degree  of  suffering.  But  when,  as  has  often  happened,  they 
have  retained  sufficient  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on  to  give 
an  authoritative  statement  in  the  case,  they  have  almost  uniformly 
declared  that  they  felt  no  pain  or  very  little;  and  the  agitation  was 
really  ascribable  to  some  dreamy  delusion  at  the  time,  or  merely 
to  reflex  action.  The  only  real  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  whe- 
ther ether  can  be  given  safely ;  for  I  doubt  whether  we  have  the 
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moTal  right  to  relieve  pain,  at  any  appreciable  risk  of  life.  HagJ 
soDiDg  from  our  knowledge  of  the  el^ects  of  ether,  I  shoaU)  iMI 
that  a  full  dose  of  it,  sufficient  to  bring  oa  the  state  of  anoslheiiiH 
is  less  dangerous  than  a  full  soporific  duac  of  opium,  supposing  ifl 
both  cases  the  system  to  he  in  health.  Etherization  is  certaudjnl 
less  dangerous  than  intoxication  from  alcoholic  liquor,  as  the  oiK'J 
ciilatioa  is  disturbed  less,  aud  the  influence  is  much  shorter  in 
duration.  Nor  has  experience  contradicted  the  suggc&tioBS  of  leftS 
son.  The  instances  are  extremely  rare,  if  io  fact  there  are  ttoj  o^il 
record,  in  which  etherization,  employed  to  prevent  pain  in  open^ 
tioDs,  has  proved  fatal  when  the  measure  was  judiciously  appliod^J 
and  the  case  properly  selected.  The  measure  itaelf  ia  certaioiy  oflkjl 
accountable  lor  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  person  wIiq4 
employs  it,  and  should  not  be  rejected  on  iiiia  score,  any  more  thaiiJ 
opium  or  mercury,  or  even  quinia,  should  bo  rejected  for  Ibc  initaj 
chief  they  have  often  done  in  reckless  and  unskilful  hands.  IikJ 
deed,  considering  the  number  of  instances  in  which  ether  has  h«ea.I 
used,  even  by  the  most  notoriously  ignorant  persons,  it  is  someirfaat  • 
surprising  that  we  have  heard  so  little  of  its  tniechievous  etfeda. 
This  assuredly  cannot  be  said  of  chloroform,  which  our  profeaaioDil 
brethren  in  Europe  cling  to  with  so  much  pertinacity,  notwith^aoj- 
ing  that  almost  every  journal  cornea  to  us  burlhened  with  sooiS'J 
fatal  case,  and  it  is  presumable  that  many  happen  which  never  QbA  1 
their  way  into  the  public  records. 

Ether  has  also  been  much  employed  to  mitigate  or  annul  tb|J 
pains  of  childbirth.  Upon  the  propriety  of  this  application  of  i^.j 
there  has  been  even  greater  difference  of  opinion,  or  rather  ibert  I 
has  been  greater  opposition  to  the  measure,  than  in  reference  to  iu  I 
use  in  surgery.  Having  no  practical  experience  of  my  own  in  thil  i 
branch  of  our  profession,  1  feel  altogether  incompetent  to  give  u  •I 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  allude  to  it  here  as  a  point  in  tlw  J 
history  of  etherization  which  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked. 

Oatilions.  Ether  should  not  be  recklessly  used.  In  cases  of 
seriously  diseased  heart,  active  congestion  or  acute  inflammatioa 
of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  stomach,  apoplectic  or  active  hemorrhagio 
tendencies,  or  a  generally  plethoric  condition,  it  should  eilfat 
be  avoided  altogether,  or  used  only  after  a  careful  preparatioD  0 
the  system.  It  should  be  carried  no  further  than  is  suGBcient  to^ 
bringing  about  the  state  of  anfcsthesta,  and  should  be  at  once  iritis 
drawn,  should  a  failing  pulse  indicate  any  danger  of  aspbyxia^l 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  aufTicient  atmospheric  a 
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inhaled.  The  want  of  this  is  probably  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
process  under  unskilful  management.  The  patient,  by  the  very 
state  of  insensibility  into  which  he  is  thrown,  becomes  incapable  of 
giving  warning  through  his  feelings  of  suffocation ;  and  hence  the 
greater  necessity  for  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  rule 
simply  is  that,  while  the  vapour  of  ether  is  admitted  into  the  lungs, 
it  should  be  accompanied  with  free  access  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Various  instruments  have  been  invented  to  meet  the  requisitions 
of  convenience  and  safety  in  inhalation;  but  probably  nothing  is 
better,  on  the  whole,  than  a  large  piece  of  sponge,  hollowed  out  on 
one  side  so  as  to  admit  the  nose.  This  should  be  applied  saturated 
with  the  ether,  so  that  the  vapour  may  enter  with  the  air  drawn  by 
inspiration  into  the  lungs.  In  this  way  a  due  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric air  is  insured;  and  the  only  disadvantage  is,  that  more  of 
the  ether  is  lost  by  evaporation  than  when  it  is  confined  within 
an  instrument.  The  patient  should  breathe  preferably  through  the 
nostrils.    Bags  containing  ether  should  never  be  used. 

When  an  instrument  is  used  confining  the  ether,  from  one  to 
two  fluidounces  maybe  employed;  when  a  sponge,  the  quantity 
should  be  doubled.  The  operator  should  keep  his  fingers  on  the 
pulse,  and,  if  he  find  it  failing,  should  withdraw  the  ether.  Should 
convulsions  supervene,  he  must  also  suspend  the  process. 

8-  External  Use,  Ether  is  used  externally  for  two  purposes,  for 
stimulation,  and  refrigeration.  For  the  first,  it  is  confined  to  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  for  the  second,  it  is  allowed  freely  to 
evaporate  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature. 

In  neuralgic  pains,  nervous  headache,  and  nervous  earache,  it  may 
be  applied  near  the  part  affected,  by  means  of  a  compress  satu- 
rated with  it,  and  then  covered  by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Sometimes  a  little  of  it,  applied  to  the  forehead,  and 
held  there  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  will  prove  rapidly  service- 
able in  nervous  headache.  It  very  quickly  produces  burning  sen- 
Bition  and  redness.  In  earache  it  is  said  sometimes  to  afford  in- 
stantaneous relief,  when  dropped  into  the  external  meatus.  Among 
Ibe  external  uses  of  ether  may  be  mentioned  its  application  to  the 
lostrils  in  cases  of  faintness,  or  even  positive  syncope,  in  which  it 
vill  often  do  good  by  its  pungency. 

With  a  view  to  local  refrifjeraiion,  it  may  be  used  in  any  case  where 
his  effect  is  required  upon  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  cuticle  being 
ound.  It  is  employed,  however,  chiefly  in  headaches  with  exter- 
lal  heat,  and  in  superficial  burns  or  scalds.     It  may  be  dropped 
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on  tbe  part,  or  applied  on  a  single  layer  of  thin  nmsltn  or  lio«i 
In  strangulated  hernia,  it  has  been  much  commendod;  the  obj 
being,  in  this  case,  to  produce  contraction  of  the  strangalated  p 
and  thus  enable  it  to  pass  back  through  the  opening.     It  is  applul 
most  effectually  by  letting  it  fall  upon  the  seat  of  the  hernia  ia  i 
slender  atreatn.     A  considerable  reduction  of  the  tetnperature  c 
be  obtained  in  this  way. 

There  are  two  officinal  preparations  of  ether  which  require 
tice,  viz.  the  Spm'l  of  Ether,  and  the  Compound  Spirit  r/  EArf. 

1.  BPIBIT  OF  ETHEE. — SPIKITD3  .^THKRIS  SULPUUBia. 

This  is  simply  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  elh«r 
two  of  officinal  alcohol.  The  only  advantage  of  the  prepanilioa 
that  it  is  readily  miscible  with  water,  and  may,  therefore,  be  ul 
more  couvenieolly  than  pure  ether.  The  dose  of  it  ia  two  or  ll 
fluidrachms. 

3.  COMPOUND    SPIRIT   OP   ETHEE.  — SPtBtTOS     JS.^ 
COMPOSITUS.    U.S. —  Compound   Spirit   of  Sulphuric    Ether. —  B^' 
mann'«  Anodyne  Liquor. — IhffmamCs  Anodyne. 

As  directed  in  the  Pharmacoposias,  this  is  made  by  mixing  togt 
ther  half  a  pint  of  ether,  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  three  fluidoui 
of  ethereal  oil  or  heavy  oil  of  wine. 

The  ethereal  oil  or  heavt/  oil  of  v-ine,  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  heafi 
than  water,  of  a  penetrating  peculiar  odour,  arid  a  sharp  bitteril 
taste,  and  boiling  at  540°  Fahr.   It  contains  sulphuric  acid,  combii 
with  certain  products  of  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  acting 
base  or  bases,  and  is  considered  by  Liebig  as  a  double  sulphak  if 
ether,  and  etheroU;  the  latter  being  another  name  for  tight  ml  of  uwt, 
which  is  a  4 — i  carbo- hydrogen  [C,IIj).     It  ia  obtained  by  di»- 
tilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  aoid,  tbe  latter  beiii;^  la 
much  larger  proportion  than  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ether. 
A  portion  of  it  is  usually  produced  in  the  process  for  proci 
ether,  especially  towards  the  close,  and  hence  contamioales 
product  as  obtained  by  the  first  distillation. 

But,  though  precise  rules  are  given  for  the  preparation  and 
of  the  ethereal  oil  in  the  Pharmacopcoias,  it  is  in  fact  seldom 
ever  made  in  this  country;  and  the  product  sold  as  Hoffmaniit 
dyne,  in  our  shops,  is  actually  prepared  by  continuing  tbe  distilll- 
tion  in  the  process  for  procuring  ether,  after  it  has  been  stopped  ia 
reference  to  the  latter  product,     A  mixture  is  thus  obtaiiuil  of 
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ether,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  wine,  which  is  somewhat  modified  to 
make  it  suit  the  views  of  the  manufacturers,  and  sold  as  Hoffmann's 
anodyne.  It  contains  the  ingredients  of  the  ofiicinal  preparation, 
bat  much  less  of  the  ethereal  oil. 

Compound  spirit  of  ether  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  it  owes  to 
the  ethereal  oil.  Its  taste  is  very  hot,  pungent,  and  somewhat 
sweetish.  It  should  be  completely  volatilizable  by  heat  and  desti- 
tute of  acid  reaction;  and,  when  mixed  with  water,  should  have  a 
somewhat  milky  appearance,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  oil. 

Medical  Uses,  The  effects  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  on  the  system 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ether,  but  somewhat  modified 
by  the  oil  of  wine,  so  as  perhaps  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  class  of  nervous  stimulants.  Ether  itself,  in  small 
doses,  insufficient  to  disturb  specially  the  cerebral  centres,  is  really 
a  nervous  stimulant;  and  were  it  used  only  by  the  stomach,  might 
perhaps  be  ranked  appropriately  with  this  class  of  medicines ;  as  it 
is  never  given  in  this  way  for  its  narcotic  effects.  But  used,  as  it  is 
at  present  by  inhalation,  prominently  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  and 
conforming  so  closely  in  its  effects,  as  thus  administered,  with  alcohol 
and  opium,  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  removed  from  this 
connexion. 

Hoffmann's  anodyne  is  much  used  to  quiet  nervous  irritation  in 
its  various  forms.  Among  other  effects  is  that  of  producing  sleep  ; 
but  this  it  does  only  when  sleep  is  prevented  by  nervous  discom- 
posure ;  so  that  it  acts,  not  directly  on  the  brain  as  a  narcotic,  but 
simply  as  a  general  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  equalizing  its 
actions,  and  thus  removing  the  cause  of  wakefulness.  From  its 
common  name  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  extraordinary  powers 
of  relieving  pain.  If  given  in  large  quantities,  it  might  possibly 
produce  this  effect  directly,  as  the  vapour  of  ether  does  when  in- 
haled, by  rendering  the  cerebral  centres  insensible  to  the  irritations 
which  occasion  pain.  As  ordinarily  given,  however,  it  does  not 
act  in  this  way,  but  only  by  quieting  the  irritation  upon  which  the 
pain  may  depend ;  and,  when  this  is  beyond  its  powers, 'it  is  itself 
inoperative  as  an  anodyne.  In  painful  affections,  therefore,  purely 
dependent  on  functional  disorder,  it  will  occasionally  afford  relief; 
in  the  pains  of  a  surgical  operation,  and  those  dependent  on  inflam- 
mation, or  even  active  congestion,  seldom  or  never.  Mild  spasmo- 
dic affections  will  not  unfrequently  yield  to  it. 

It  is  much  used  afebrile  diseases  to  calm  restlessness,  and  general 
malaise,  to  obviate  the  nervous  twitchings  and  startings  so  common 
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produced.   Thus  far  the  medicine  operates  i 
the  class  of  nervous  stimulflnta,     A  largei 

cided  narcotic  symptoms.    With  or  without  

of  the  circulation,  there  will  now  be  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  perfa^ 
also  of  languor  or  lassitude,  with  more  or  less  menu)  ooafoBinQor 
unsteadiness;  and,  if  the  impression  is  very  decided,  tbere  ttiay  d 
be  some  disorder  in  vision  and  hearing.    'I'heae  symptoms  are  « 
followeil  by  heaviness,  mental  hebetude,  and  a  disposition  U>b1« 
during  which  the  general  sensibility  is  impaired,  tbo  pulse,  wfc< 
at  first  excited  or  not,  usually  becomes  slower,  though  perhaps  ri 
full,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  somewhat  lowered. 

Veryopposile  statements  have  been  made, in  reference  to  the  d 
of  the  medicine  upon  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  by  pemtu 
who  equally  speak  from  their  own  exi>erieiice,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
determined,  are  equally  deserving  of  confidence.  While,  accord 
to  one  statement,  camphor  is  apt  to  irritate  the  urinary  p 
and  the  organs  of  generation,  producing  even  strangury  in  the  0 
and  sensations  of  voluptuous  excitement  in  reference  to  the  o 
the  opposite  statement  affirms  that  the  medicine,  instead  of  caanog 
ia  admirably  adapted  to  relieve  strangury,  and  ia  a  powerful  aota> 
phrodisiac,  producing  excellent  effects  in  priapism,  nymphomani*, 
a  dispositioQ  to  onanism,  &c.  Now  these  assertions  are  not  so  coo- 
tradictory  as  they  seem.  Allowing  the  camphor  to  act  upon  tha 
nervous  centres  as  a  stimulant,  the  first  stage  of  its  action  may  tMJ 
an  excitation  of  the  function  over  which  the  centres  respectir  " 
preside,  while,  in  the  second  stage,  the  congestion  of  the  < 
shall  be  such  as  to  impair  its  power,  and  consequently  deprees  t 
dependent  function.  Thus,  camphor  may  excite,  and  may  depnj 
the  generative  organs,  and  whether  it  will  do  the  one  or  the  o 
may  depend  upon  the  stage  of  its  action,  as  well  as  on  the  quantity 
given,  and  on  various  circumstances  which  may  hasten  or  retaid, 
increase  or  diminish  its  influence.  If  it  act  promptly  and  power- 
fully on  the  centre,  the  first  stage  of  excitation  may  pass  over  w 
rapidly  that  only  the  succeeding  sedative  effect  may  be  felt;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  less  rapidly  and  less  powerfully,  its  congestive  effect 
in  the  centre  may  not  pass  the  boundary  of  pure  excitation,  and 
the  function  be  stimulated  accordingly.  The  difl'erent  effects  on  tbt 
urinary  passages  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principles 
may  suppose  that,  in  producing  one  effect,  the  camphor  may  I 
through  the  system,  and,  in  producing  the  other,  locally. 

Poisonous  Effects.     In  great  excess,  camphor  sometimes  o 
nausea  and  vomiting,  by  which  it  is  discharged,  and  ill  eflects  avert 
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or  two  in  thickness,  slightly  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other,  and  perforated  in  the  centre. 

Properties,  As  kept  in  the  shops,  camphor  is  usually  in  frag- 
ments of  the  cakes  above  mentioned,  usually  somewhat  whitish  on 
the  surface,  but  beautifully  clear  and  translucent  within.  It  has  a 
strong,  fragrant,  characteristic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  some- 
nrhat  bitter  taste,  which  leaves  a  sense  of  coolness  in  the  mouth, 
specially  perceptible  when  the  air  passes  over  the  tongue  during 
inhalation.  It  is  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  very  brittle, 
j^et  of  difficult  pulverization,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  tenacity 
in  its  constituent  granules,  which  cause  them  to  flatten  under  the 
pestle,  without  breaking  into  powder.  It  may,  however,  be  readily 
reduced  to  powder,  by  first  adding  a  little  alcohol,  by  grating  and 
sifting,  or  by  precipitation  by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
Camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  and,  when  thrown  upon  it  in  small 
fragments  floats  on  the  surface,  and  performs  various  gyratory 
movements,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  repulsion  of  its  vapour. 
It  is  highly  volatile,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  will  in  time  wholly 
disappear.  At  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
it  melts,  at  a  higher  temperature  boils,  and  at  a  still  higher  takes 
fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame,  but  much  smoke,  and  leaving 
no  residue.  In  close  vessels  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which,  by  simple  agitation  with 
it,  will  take  up  one-thousandth  of  its  weight,  and  acquires  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  camphor.  By  the  intervention  of  an  agent  which 
enables  it  to  be  very  minutely  divided,  as  magnesia  or  its  carbonate, 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  in  much  larger  proportion.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  extremely  so  in  chloroform,  and  to  a  con- 
nderable  extent  also  in  ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  strong 
acetic  acid,  and  the  diluted  mineral  acids;  even  carbonic  acid 
water  dissolving  it  more  largely  than  water  itself.  When  rubbed 
with  resinous  substances,  it  often  loses  a  part  of  its  odour,  becomes 
softened,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  readily  suspensible  in  water, 

Componlicn,  Camphor  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, which  are  thought  to  be  combined  in  the  form  of  oxide  of 
camphene,  a  compound  radical  consisting  of  10  equivalents  ^>f  oxy- 
gen and  8  of  hydrogen,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with  pure  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Another  variety  of  camphor,  denominated  B</m^j,  or  Sainaim^ 
or  Drycbalanotps  camphor,  is  obtaine^l  from  the  \nU:m\\f'ja^  of  tri<; 
wood  of  Dnjr/jalawjpi  CfirojJ^f/ro,  a  large  forest  tree  of  .Samatra  kxA 
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produced.   Thus  far  the  medicine  operates  in  exact  nocordancc  wila 
the  class  of  nervous  stimulants.     A  larger  dose  vnll  occuiod  de- 
cided narcotic  symptoms.    With  or  without  prelimiDarr  excitcmail 
of  the  circulation,  there  will  now  be  a  feeling  of  giddineeit, 
also  of  languor  or  lassitude,  with  more  or  less  meata]  confnnon 
unsteadiness;  and,  if  the  impression  is  very  decided,  there  may 
be  some  disorder  in  vision  and  hciring.    These  symptomji  a« 
followed  by  heaviness,  mental  hebetude,  and  a  disposition  to  sli 
during  which  the  general  sensibility  is  impaired,  the  pulse,  wfat 
at  first  excited  or  not,  usually  becomes  slower,  though  perhaps 
full,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  somewhat  lowered. 

Veryoppositestatemenlshave  been  made, in  reference  to  tha 
of  the  medicine  upon  the  urinary  und  genital  organs,  by 
who  equally  speak  from  their  own  experience,  and,  so  far  as  can 
determined,  are  equally  deserving  of  confidence.    While,  accoi 
to  one  statement,  camphor  is  apt  to  irritate  the  urinary 
and  the  organs  of  generation,  producing  even  strangury  in  the 
and  sensations  of  voluptuous  excitement  in  reference  to  the  ol 
the  opposite  statement  afSrma  that  the  medicine,  instead  of  cat 
ia  admirably  adapted  to  relieve  strangury,  and  is  a  powerHil 
pbrodisiac,  producing  excellent  effects  in  priapism,  nympbomaDb, 
a  disposition  to  onanism,  &c.     Now  these  assertions  are  not  so  con- 
tradictory as  they  seem.     Allowing  the  camphor  to  act  apon  tin 
nervous  centres  as  a  stimulant,  the  first  stage  of  its  action  may  lif 
an  excitation  of  the  function  over  which  the  centres  reapecii' 
preside,  while,  in  the  second  stage,  the  congestion  of  the  cci 
shall  be  such  as  to  impair  its  power,  and  consequently  dcpi 
dependent  function.     Thus,  camphor  may  excite,  and  may  depi 
the  generative  organs,  and  whether  it  will  do  the  one  or  the  oti 
may  depend  upon  the  stage  of  its  action,  as  well  as  un  the  quandt 
given,  and  on  various  circumstanceB  which  may  hasten  or  ret 
increase  or  diminish  its  influence.     If  it  act  promptly  and  povfrt* 
fully  on  the  centre,  thfe  first  stage  of  excitation  may  pass  over  n 
rapidly  that  only  the  succeeding  sedative  effect  may  be  felt;  It,  on 
the  contrary,  less  rapidly  and  less  powerfully,  its  congestive  effect 
in  the  centre  may  not  pass  the  boundary  of  pure  excitation,  and 
the  function  be  stimulated  accordingly.    The  different  effecta  on  the 
urinary  passages  may  be  explained  on  the  same  prineipli 
may  suppose  that,  in  producing  one  effect,  the  camphor  may 
through  the  system,  and,  in  producing  the  other,  locally. 

Poisonous  Effects.    In  great  exces?,  camphor  sometimes  occasii 
nausea  and  vomiting,  by  which  it  is  discharged,  and  ill  effects  avei 
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and,  as  some  assert,  even  in  the  stomach?  Simply  by  its  volatility. 
In  its  conversion  from  the  solid  state  to  that  of  vapour,  it  neces- 
sarily absorbs  heat,  and  produces  the. sensation  of  cold;  and  this  is 
especially  observed  when  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  mouth,  thus 
&vouring  the  evaporation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same 
change  goes  on  to  some  extent  in  the  stomach,  under  the  higher 
temperature  to  which  the  camphor  is  there  exposed,  and  a  neces- 
sary result  there  also  is  the  production  of  more  or  less  coolness. 
But  excitement  of  the  part  is  probably  not  the  only  effect  of  cam- 
phor. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  medicine  should  have  been 
adhered  to,  as  a  local  anodyne  in  rheumatism  and  other  painful  dis- 
eases, so  universally,  so  pertinaciously,  and  through  so  long  a  series 
of  years,  if  it  really  possessed  no  power  of  this  kind.  But  nothing 
ia  more  common,  in  our  experience  of  the  operation  of  medicines, 
than  the  succession  of  a  stimulant  and  sedative  effect.  Chloro- 
form powerfully  irritates  a  surface  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  as 
powerfully  reduces  its  sensibility  to  painful  impressions.  Camphor 
operates  in  the  same  way ;  but,  whether  its  sedative  effect  on  the 
nervous  extremities  is  direct,  or  consequent  upon  a  previous  stimu- 
lant effect  upon  them,  there  are  no  facts  which  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine. The  question  may  perhaps  be,  in  some  degree,  analogically 
settled,  if  we  can  determine  how  the  medicine  acts  upon  the  nervous 
centres;  for  it  is  probable,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  it  acts 
upon  the  same  principle  in  both  positions. 

Oeneral  Effects.  Our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed  to  the 
effects  of  camphor  on  the  system  at  large.  Omitting  the  im- 
pression it  may  produce  on  the  stomach,  which  will  vary  with 
the  predominance  of  the  refrigerant  influence  of  the  evapora- 
tion, or  the  direct  excitant  influence  of  the  camphor,  and  with 
the  mode  of  its  exhibition,  whether  in  solution,  finely  divided, 
or  in  mass,  I  shall  notice  only  the  constitutional  effects.  From 
a  very  small  dose,  sufficient,  however,  to  make  a  decided  im- 
pression in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  system,  no  sensible  efiect 
whatever  is  experienced.  A  somewhat  larger  dose  will  usually 
be  followed  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  and  perhaps 
fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionally by  some  diaphoresis.  In  the  course  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  there  may  be  a  slight  exhilaration  of  spirits,  or  feeling  of 
comfort  induced,  which,  however,  is  much  more  observable  in  de- 
pression or  uneasiness  from  nervous  disorder  than  in  health.  This 
passes  over  in  a  short  time,  and  no  other  observable  effect  may  be 
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ingestion  of  the  brain,  he  will  at  least  determiae  what  is  bU  o 
real  belief  of  its  action.  If  he  agree  with  the  author  in  tlunWiof 
that  it  oould  do  onl^  injury  under  such  circuiii&taiicaA,  be  will  bi 
disposed  to  rank  cumphor,  as  is  here  done,  araonjf  tba  cere 
stinmlanta.  Until  he  is  prepared  to  admiuistor  it  m 
remedy  in  such  cases,  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  coDrino^  ota 
direct  sedative  properties. 

The  quantity  in  which  camphor  is  capable  of  produciog  poi« 
ous  effects  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  individual  pecaltu 
or  to  circumstances  not  well  understood.  Thus,  while  XIr.  AI4 
soder,  of  Edinburgh,  suffered  the  most  threatening  Bytn{>taiiMi,fl 
eluding  convulsions  and  stupor,  from  forty  grains,  and  even  Iwei 
grains  have  produced  alarming  eftbcts,  more  than  two  drs 
have  been  taken  without  serious  consequences.  The  tea  ( 
which  proved  fatal  in  the  child  of  eighteen  montbs,  are  probi 
equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  given  tt>  an  adulL 

The  main  remedy  in  poisoning  from  camphor  is  to  evacnate  H 
stomach.     The  after-treatment  depends  altogether  on  the  sympl 
presented;  but,  in  general,  little  else  is  required. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. — Camphor  probably  acts  on  tbe  a 
al  large  exclusively  through  the  blood.  That  it  is  abaorboSI 
proved  by  its  odour  in  the  breath  and  perspiration,  and,  as  »ofiH 
have  asserted,  in  the  urine,  and  by  the  result  of  an  experiment  tl 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  who  distinctly  perceived  the  smell  of  a 
phor  in  the  portal  blood  of  a  horse,  to  which  the  drug  bad  I 
given. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  has  been  already  iorrm 
that  I  consider  camphor  as  directly  stimulant,  both  locally  1 
generally,  with  very  little  comparative  influence  on  the  circufai 
but  a  powerful  action  in  large  doses  on  the  brain,  and  as  indir 
sedative  to  all  the  functions,  including  of  course  that  of  the  Uoa 
through  the  over-stimulation  of  the  nervous  centres. 

3,  Therapeutic  Application. — Camphor  was  probably  unknowB 
to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Koman  physicians,  and  was  introduce 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabians.  In  small  doses  of  from  ooe  to  ibrw 
grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals  if  required,  it  often  aoaweraan 
admirable  purpose  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  relieving  alight  paiM, 
vague  uneasiness,  nervous  headaches,  muscular  twitchiogs,  restlec- 
□ess,  jactitation,  &c.,  and  often  enabling  the  patient  to  sleep  hjr 
removing  the  causes  which  keep  him  awake.  It  is  much  used  £or 
this  purpose  in  various  diseases,  generally  in  tbe  state  of  campbai  ■ 
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[f  not  speedily  thrown  off  from  the  stomach,  it  gives  rise  to  anxiety, 
vertigo,  disordered  or  obtunded  hearing  and  vision,  delirium,  insen- 
sibility, convulsions,  and  deep  stupor.  Along  with  these  symptoms 
there  are  usually  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
pulse,  paleness  of  the  face,  and  coolness  of  the  skin,  which  is  some- 
times bathed  in  cold  sweat.  The  symptoms  come  on  usually  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  increase  gradually  in  intensity,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two  end  in  unconsciousness.  If  the  poison  is  evacu- 
ated, they  will  go  off  quickly;  otherwise,  they  may  continue  several 
hours,  and  gradually  decline,  the  patient  returning  to  consciousness, 
but  with  some  confusion  of  mind  and  feebleness  of  memory  remain- 
ing for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  infant, 
of  about  eighteen  months,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison, 
after  taking  about  ten  grains,  no  instance  of  fatal  result  is  on  record; 
bat  in  many  instances  the  effects  of  the  poison  have  been  very 
alarming,  and  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  caution  in  the  use  of  large 
doses.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  some  of  these  cases  of  poisoning, 
there  have  been  at  first  evidences  of  high  circulatory  excitement, 
with  Bushed  face,  and  other  symptoms  of  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  followed  by  a  state  of  depression;  while  in  other 
cases  the  depressed  condition  has  first  occurred,  and  the  symptoms 
of  excitement,  amounting  even  to  fever,  have  followed.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  reaction  following  de- 
pression; but  we  do  not  see  the  same  phenomena  succeeding  the 
prostrating  influence  of  real  direct  sedatives,  such  as  conium,  chlo- 
roform, digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  It  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  brain; 
and  the  different  states  of  excitement  and  prostration  were  probably 
merely  the  results  of  different  degrees  of  excitant  or  irritant  influ- 
ence on  the  cerebral  centres,  in  one  instance  being  only  sufficient 
to  stimulate  them  to  excessive  action,  in  the  other  to  overwhelm 
them,  and  thus  prevent  their  due  influence  on  the  functions  over 
which  they  preside,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  special  senses. 
The  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms,  and  obvious  cerebral  excite- 
ment, afler  the  depressing  effects  have  been  for  some  time  expe- 
rienced, may  be  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  active  congestion  of 
;he  cerebral  centres  to  a  point,  at  which  their  operations  are  unem- 
Mtrrassed,  and  at  which,  consequently,  they  are  enabled  to  extend 
he  direct  effects  of  their  irritation  throughout  the  system.  If  any 
)hy8ician  will  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  he  would  venture 
o  give  camphor,  in  large  doses,  in  acute  inflammation  or  active 
VOL.  I. — 45 
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congestion  of  the  braio,  he  will  al  least  deterroiae  wbsl 
real  boliuf  of  its  actioQ.  If  he  agree  with  the  author  in  lluiikiag 
that  it  could  do  only  injury  under  such  circuuistanoea,  he  will  bi 
disposed  to  rank  camphor,  as  is  liuie  dune,  ftmonjf  the  uerobi 
stimulants,  Uutil  he  is  prepared  to  admiuiater  il  na  au  efliK 
remedy  in  such  cases,  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  coDvinced  of  j 
direct  sedative  properties. 

The  quantity  in  which  camphor  is  capable  of  produciog  p 
ous  effects  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  individual  peculiai 
or  to  circumstances  not  well  understood.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, of  Edinburgh,  suQered  the  moat  threateniug  symptODM,  in- 
cluding convulaiona  and  stupor,  from  forty  grains,  and  eTeM  twenty 
grains  have  produced  alarming  effects,  more  than  two  dniclinn 
have  been  taken  without  serious  consequences.  The  tea  gnuu 
which  proved  fatal  in  the  child  of  eighteen  months,  are  probaU 
equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  given  to  an  sdtill. 

The  main  remedy  in  poisoning  from  camphor  Is  to  evacuate  | 
stomach.     The  after-treatment  dependa  altogether  oa  the  sympl 
presented;  but,  in  general,  little  else  is  required. 

2.  Mode  of  Operation. — Camphor  probably  acts  oa  ibe  a 
at  largo  exciusively  through  the  blood.     That  it  is  absorbt 
proved  bj  its  odour  in  the  breath  and  perspiration,  and,  a 
have  asserted,  in  the  urine,  and  by  the  result  of  an  experimeot 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  who  distinctly  perceived  the  smell  of  a 
phor  in  the  portal  blood  of  a  horse,  to  which  the  drug  bad  i 
given. 

Fn)m  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  has  been  already  infen 
that  I  consider  camphor  aa  directly  stimulant,  both  locally  I 
generally,  with  very  little  comparative  influence  on  the  circiilal 
but  a  powerful  action  in  large  doses  on  the  brain,  and  as  indirtdlj 
sedative  to  all  the  functions,  including  of  course  that  of  the  bout, 
through  the  over-stimulation  of  the  nervoaa  centres. 

3.  Therapeutic  Ai'PLiCATioN. — Camphor  was  proKiblyunknon 
to  the  ancient  Greek  and  lioman  physicians,  and  was  iDtrodoced 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabians.  In  small  doses  of  from  one  to  time 
grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals  if  required,  it  often  answers  an 
admirable  purpose  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  relieving  slight  pains, 
vague  uneasiness,  nervous  headaches,  muscnlar  twitchings,  restla» 
ness,  jactitation,  &c.,  and  often  enabling  the  patient  to  sleep  bj 
removing  the  causes  which  keep  him  awake.  It  is  much  used  fot 
this  purpose  in  various  diseases,  generally  in  the  state  of  camphgi  ■ 
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water,  or  combined  with  opium  in  the  oflBicinal  camphorated  luicture 
of  opium^  or  paregoric. 

In  a  full  dose,  calculated  to  act  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  it  may 
be  employed  to  stimulate  the  brain  in  a  depressed  state  of  its  func- 
tions, to  relieve  pain,  and  to  allay  spasm  and  other  nervous  disor- 
der. It  probably  produces  the  two  latter  eflFects  by  rendering  the 
cerebral  centres,  through  its  congestive  influence  upon  them,  insen- 
sible to  the  impressions  sent  from  the  affected  part,  and  incapable 
of  transmitting  irritating  influence  to  the  muscular  or  other  de- 
pendent function. 

The  following  are  the  special  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  most 
employed;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  aflfection  in 
which  the  indications  above  mentioned  may  be  presented,  it  may 
be  used  to  meet  them,  provided  no  contraindication  exist. 

Idiopathic  Fevers.  Whenever,  in  any  one  of  these  complaints, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  character  of  the  fever,  there  may 
be  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  jactitation,  tremors,  twitchiugs 
or  startings  of  the  muscles,  slight  delirium,  wakefulness,  &c.,  and 
these  symptoms  may  be  in  no  degree  dependent  on,  or  connected 
with  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  camphor  may 
be  employed  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  and  will  often  be  found  to  act 
most  happily  in  relieving  them.  The  most  convenient  form  for 
using  it,  under  these  circumstances,  is  that  of  the  camphor  water  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may 
be  given  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
The  symptoms  referred  to  are  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  children, 
for  whom,  according  to  the  age,  the  dose  may  vary  from  thirty 
minims  to  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  at  the  same  intervals.  Advan- 
tage will  often  accrue  from  combining  or  alternating  it  with  com- 
pound spirit  of  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne),  or  with  spirit  of  nitric 
ether  (sweet  spirit  of  nitre),  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
sometimes  with  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  opium,  when  that 
medicine  may  be  simultaneously  indicated. 

In  enteric  and  t7j2)hus  fevers^  and  in  the  low  typhoid  state  of  febrile 
diseases  generality  camphor  is  particularly  indicated ;  and  may  some- 
times be  employed  with  benefit,  not  only  for  th^  purposes  above 
mentioned,  but  also  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  in  aid  of  wine- whey, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  when  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble, 
the  tongue  and  skin  dry,  and  the  patient  affected  with  low  mutter- 
ing delirium.  The  supposed  diaphoretic  property  of  the  medicine 
comes  here  in  aid  of  its  stimulant  action  on  the  brain,  which  is  in 
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a  depressed  condiLion  under  tbe  sedative  influence  of  che  depTiv4^| 

blood,  or  directly  of  some  absorbed  poisoo.  _  ^H 

Infiammalion.     Under  tbe   impression  of  its  aedatjro  po*4^H 
camphor  has  been  recommended  strongly  in  inflammatory  diacMl^l 
generally,  and  especially  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  it  has  bM^| 
supposed  to  exercise  peculiarly  beneficial  powers.     Of  oourMJH 
may  be  used  in  those  complaints  when  the  nervous  Bymptoms  >bo4|^| 
referred  to  call  for  it;  but  it  is  not  Jn  this  capacity  that  it«  t^M 
ployment  is  now  alluded  to.     It  is  supposed,  in  these  complain^H 
to  exercise  a  directly  sedative  inQuence  over  the  iaSatnmalaflH 
excitement,  at  tbe  same  time  favouring  perBpirauon.     I  hare  aH 
doubt  that  it  may  act  beneficially,  but  not  precisely  in  the  mann^l 
supposed.     Whatever  sedative  influence  it  may  oxert  is,  I  bdin^H 
secoudary,  and  dependent  on  a  direct  stimulattoD  and  cooseqn^H 
congeation  of  the  cerebral  centres;   and  the  inference  from  tli^' 
view  is,  that  it  should  not  be  employed  in  acute  cerebral  indsm- 
mation,  or  active  cerebral  congestion;  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other 
inflammation  with  a  full  strong  pulse  and  sthenic  state  of  system, 
until  the  vascular  fulness  and  excitement  have  been  subdued  by 
depletory  measures.     In  other  words,  I  think  that  it  acts  Dpan 
the  same  principles  precisely  as  opium  in  these  cases,  and, 
it,  should  bo  associated   with  medicines  calculated  to  give 
direction  to  the  sltin,  and  obviate  any  stimulation  it  may  prodi 
such  as  tartar  emetic,  the  neutral  mixture,  nitre,  kc.     It  is  proba- 
bly tbe  similarity  and,  at  the  same  time,  inferiority  of  its  action  to 
that  of  opium,  that  has  led  to  its  disuse  in  inflammations;  and 
advantage  might  sometimes  accrue,  particularly  in  inllanimalor^r 
rheumatism,  from  having  recourse  to  it  as  n  substitute  foropiam, 
when  that  medicine,  from  its  peculiar  properties,  may  act  id  some 
way  disadvantageoualy.     When  on  tbe  subject  of  opium,  I  ehall 
more  fully  discuss  its  mode  of  operation  in  inflammatioDs;  and 
what  may  be  said  there  will  apply  in  considerable  degree  to  cam- 
phor.    With  a  view  to  its  antiphlogistic  eQ'ects,  it  must  be  usod  fiL 
full  doses.  I 

Painful  Affections.  Camphor  has  been  occasionally  used  as  Si 
anodyne  in  neuralgia,  but  is  much  less  efficient  than  several  other 
medicines  belonging  to  the  class.  In  neryowa  ^eodacAea  it  may  to 
useful,  when  they  depend  on  cerebral  depression;  and,  in  slight 
cases,  when  the  headache  is  merely  an  expression  of  some  trivial 
nervous  disorder,  a  small  dose  of  camphor  with  a  little  opiom,  •> 
in  the  common  paregoric  elixir,  will  often  operate  happily.     It 
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however,  in  dysmenorrhosa  that  camphor  has  been  most  used  merely 
as  an  anodyne^  To  fulfil  this  indication  it  must  be  given  in  the 
largest  doses. 

Spasmodic  and  other  Nervous  Disorders,  In  the  more  violent  of 
the  painful  spasms,  the  anodyne  and  relaxing  powers  of  camphor, 
in  any  ordinary  dose,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  results  desired. 
It  is  of  little  use,  therefore,  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  ureters,  or  bile 
ducts,  in  the  severer  forms  of  colic,  in  tetanus,  &c.;  but,  in  con- 
junction with  opium,  it  is  occasionally  use^  in  epidemic  cholera, 
and,  in  small  doses,  in  the  diarrhoea  or  cholerine  preliminary  to 
that  disease.  In  the  convulsive  affections  produced  through  the 
cerebral  centres,  it  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  great 
asserted  benefit,  particularly  in  puerperal  convulsions ;  but,  having 
no  personal  experience  of  it  in  this  affection,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  recommend  it.  It  has  been  used  also  in  epilepsy^  chorea^  and 
hysterical  convulsions  with  occasional  advantage;  but  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  more  than  temporary  relief,  and  often  fails  to  produce 
that.  In  pertussis^  and  other  instances  of  spasmodic  cough,  it  may 
be  given  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  efficient  medicines;  but  is  little 
tised.  In  the  cough  attendant  upon  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
chest,  in  their  advanced  stages  and  chronic  forms,  it  may  sometimes 
be  usefully  associated  with  expectorants,  when  opium  may  be  con- 
traindicated,  or  in  connexion  with  that  narcotic.  In  the  form 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  optmm,  it  very  often  enters  into  cough 
mixtures  under  the  circumstances  mentioned;  but,  in  this  form, 
should  not  be  employed  in  their  earlier  stages.  In  the  various 
slighter  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria,  of  the  puerperal  state,  of 
hypochondriasis,  of  feeble  paralytic  cases,  and  of  chronic  debility  in 
general,  it  may  be  used  with  occasional  benefit,  in  small  doses,  as  a 
nervous  stimulant,  either  alone,  or  associated  with  other  medicines. 

It  has  been  much  used  by  some  practitioners  in  insanity  to  pro- 
duce sleep  and  quiet  irritation;  and  may  be  considered  as  indicated 
in  that  complaint  under  similar  circumstances  with  opium,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior.  It  has  been  particularly 
recommended  in  melancholy.  In  occasional  attacks  of  apparently 
causeless  mental  depression,  it  sometimes  acts  very  happily. 

From  its  stimulant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  it  has  been 
used  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  of  a  purely  functional  character,  with 
asserted  success;  but  it  has,  under  these  circumstances,  generally 
been  prescribed  with  other  medicines,  such  as  valerian,  arnica,  &c. 

It  has  been  used  in  delirium  tremens  to  aid  in  procuring  sleep,  as 
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a  depressed  comlition  under  tbc  sedative  inflaencc  of  the  dcptsv^ 
blood,  or  directly  of  some  absorbed  poison,  . 

Inflammation.  Under  the  impression  of  its  sedative  poii<|| 
camphor  has  been  recommended  strouglj  iu  inflammatory  A 
generally,  and  especially  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  wliicb  it  hi 
supposed  to  exercise  peculiarly  beueScial  powers.  Of  ooumi 
may  be  used  in  these  complaints  when  the  nervous  symptoms  ■) 
referred  to  call  for  it;  but  it  is  not  in  this  capacity  thai  ita  « 
ployraeut  is  now  alluded  to.  It  is  supposed,  in  these  compla 
to  exercise  a  directly  sedative  influence  over  the  iuflatnin 
excitement,  at  the  same  time  favouring  perspiration.  I  have  fl 
doubt  that  it  may  act  beneficially,  but  not  precisely  in  the  n 
supposed.  Whatever  sedative  influence  it  may  exert  is,  I  belief 
secondary,  and  dependent  on  a  direct  stimulation  and  conaeqtM 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres;  and  the  inference  ftxMn  I 
view  is,  that  it  should  not  be  employed  in  acute  cerebnJ  loAim- 
matioD,  or  active  cerebral  congestion;  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other 
inSammation  with  a  full  strong  pulse  and  sthenic  state  of  systetn, 
until  the  vascular  fulness  and  excitement  have  been  sabduod  bj 
depletory  measures.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  it  acts  npM 
the  same  principles  precisely  as  opium  in  these  cases,  and,  liJce 
it,  should  be  associated  with  medicines  calculated  to  ^ve  tl  • 
direction  to  the  skin,  and  obviate  any  stimulation  it  may  produce, 
such  as  tartar  emetic,  the  neutral  mixture,  nitre,  &c.  It  is  proht- 
bly  the  similarity  and,  at  the  same  time,  inferiority  of  its  action  lo 
that  of  opium,  that  has  led  to  its  disuse  in  inflammations;  and 
advantage  might  sometimes  accrue,  particularly  in  intlammatorr 
rheumatism,  from  having  recourse  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  opiuis, 
when  that  medicine,  from  its  peculiar  properties,  may  act  io  Eome 
way  disadvantageously.  When  on  the  subject  of  opium,  I  tiaH 
more  fully  discuss  its  mode  of  operation  in  inflammations;  and 
what  may  be  said  there  will  apply  in  considerable  degree  to  cam- 
phor. With  a  view  to  its  antiphlogistic  eSects,  it  mast  be  used  in 
full  doses. 

Painful  AffecticnxB.  Camphor  has  been  occasionally  used  as  u 
anodyne  in  neuraJgia,  but  is  much  less  efficient  than  several  other 
medicines  belonging  to  the  class.  In  Tiervans  headaches  it  mtiy  ht 
useful,  when  they  depend  on  cerebral  depression ;  and,  in  slight 
cases,  when  the  headaohe  is  merely  an  expression  of  some  trivial 
nervous  disorder,  a  small  dose  of  camphor  with  a  little  opinm,u 
in  the  common  paregoric  elixir,  will  often  operate  happily.    It  ii 
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however,  in  dysmenoirhza  that  camphor  has  been  most  used  merely 
as  an  anodyne^  To  fulfil  this  indication  it  must  be  given  in  the 
largest  doses. 

Spasmodic  and  other  Nervous  Disorders.  In  the  more  violent  of 
the  painful  spasms,  the  anodyne  and  relaxing  powers  of  camphor, 
in  any  ordinary  dose,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  results  desired. 
It  is  of  little  use,  therefore,  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  ureters,  or  bile 
ducts,  in  the  severer  forms  of  colic,  in  tetanus,  &c.;  but,  in  con- 
junction with  opium,  it  is  occasionally  used'  in  epidemic  cholera, 
and,  in  small  doses,  in  the  diarrhcaa  or  cholerine  preliminary  to 
that  disease.  In  the  convulsive  affections  produced  through  the 
cerebral  centres,  it  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  great 
asserted  benefit,  particularly  in  puerperal  convulsions ;  but,  having 
no  personal  experience  of  it  in  this  affection,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  recommend  it.  It  has  been  used  also  in  epilepsy^  chorea,  and 
hysterical  convulsions  with  occasional  advantage;  but  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  more  than  temporary  relief,  and  often  fails  to  produce 
that.  In  pertussis,  and  other  instances  of  spasmodic  cough,  it  may 
be  given  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  efficient  medicines;  but  is  little 
tised.  In  the  cotigh  attendant  upon  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
chest,  in  their  advanced  stages  and  clironic  forms,  it  may  sometimes 
be  usefjiilly  associated  with  expectorants,  when  opium  may  be  con- 
traindicated,  or  in  connexion  with  that  narcotic.  In  the  form 
of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  it  very  often  enters  into  cough 
mixtures  under  the  circumstances  mentioned;  but,  in  this  form, 
should  not  be  employed  in  their  earlier  stages.  In  the  various 
slighter  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria,  of  the  puerperal  state,  of 
hypoclwndriasis,  of  feeble  paralytic  cases,  and  of  chronic  debility  in 
general,  it  may  be  used  with  occasional  benefit,  in  small  doses,  as  a 
nervous  stimulant,  either  alone,  or  associated  with  other  medicines. 

It  has  been  much  used  by  some  practitioners  in  insanity  to  pro- 
duce sleep  and  quiet  irritation;  and  may  be  considered  as  indicated 
in  that  complaint  under  similar  circumstances  with  opium,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior.  It  has  been  particularly 
recommended  in  melancholy.  In  occasional  attacks  of  apparently 
causeless  mental  depressimi,  it  sometimes  acts  very  happily. 

From  its  stimulant  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  it  has  been 
usekl  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  of  a  purely  functional  character,  with 
asserted  success;  but  it  has,  under  these  circumstances,  generally 
been  prescribed  with  other  medicines,  such  as  valerian,  arnica,  &c. 

It  has  been  used  in  delirium  tremens  to  aid  in  procuring  sleep,  as 
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well  as  in  quieting  the  varied  ncrroiia  disorders  of  tbat 

bat,  if  used  at  all,  it  should  be  merely  as  an  ndjiivant  of  opiam, 

in  conjunction  with  other  narcotics  when  opium  cannol  be  owd. 

One  of  the  applications  of  camphor  about  which  there  has 
"  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion,  is  to  the  alleviation  of  irritatii 
of  the  urinogenital  apparatus.     The  testimony,  however,  io  fa' 
of  its  occasional  efficiency  in  morbid   sexual    excitement  ia 
strong  to  be  rejected.    Sometimes  in  small,  and  somelimea  in 
dosoe,  it  has  been  giveh,  with  at  least  temporary  advantage,  in 
of  nymphomania,  prinpism,  and  n  neon  troll  able  Tenereal  pi 
aities  exhibited  in  other  forma.     Alone,  or  associaieJ  with 
carium  or  lupulin,  it  may  always  be  given  in  such  nEtbctioos 
hope  of  benefit. 

Many  employ  it  habitually  to  prevent  or  reliere  Btrangunr  from 
Spanish  flies  used  for  blistering.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sprinkW 
on  the  surface  of  the  plaster  before  application,  and  is  given  io- 
ternally  to  relieve  the  eft'ect  when  produced.  I  have  never,  how- 
ever, found  any  very  satisfactory  efiects  from  it,  in  tbe  doma 
which  I  have  been  willing  to  employ  it;  but  have  no  doubt  Ifaal^j 
'  large  doses,  whether  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  it  would  somctii 
have  the  desired  eflcct;  but  the  relief  obtained,  under  such  cin 
stances,  by  an  anodyne  enema  of  laudanum  is  so  prompt 
certain,  that  I  have  seldom  thought  it  worth  while  to  resort  to 
efficient  means. 

Camphor  has  also  been  employed  in  the  reirocaxion  of 
eruptions,  in  order  to  relieve  internal  irritation  by  its  caTmingin- 
flnence,  and  to  favour  the  return  of  the  ernption  by  its  dtapborctie 
action. 

CmUTnindieatiffns.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  etn- 
phor  should  not  be  given  dnring  the  existence  of  active  vaaculir 
irritation,  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nor  in  high 
febrile  excitement  with  a  strong  pulse  and  sthenic  state  of  system; 
and  that,  in  any  case  presenting  these  conditions,  whatever  other- 
wise may  be  the  indication  for  its  use,  they  should  be  subdaal 
before  it  can  with  propriety  be  prescribed.  Nor  should  it  be 
administered  when  tbe  stomach  is  inflamed. 

Local  Use  0/  Camphor.  Few  medicines  are  more  frequently  em- 
ployed topically  than  camphor.  In  the  form  of  vapour,  it  is  satat- 
times  inhaled  in  asthma,  spasmodic  co'ighs,  and  chronic  caltirHtal 
nffedions;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  constitutional  impressicni 
may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.     It  may  be  applied  by  meai 
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of  an  ordinary  inkaler,  placed  in  water  more  or  less  heated  to 
&vour  the  volatilization  of  the  camphor.  M.  Raspail  recommends 
that  a  small  tube,  a  quill  for  example,  should  be  filled  with  the 
coarsely  powdered  medicine,  and  loosely  closed  at  each  end  so  as 
to  admit  the  passage  of  air,  and  that  this  should  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  cigar,  but  without  burning.  In  the  inhalation 
of  camphor,  care  must  be  taken  to  arrest  the  process,  when  signs 
are  exhibited  of  its  acting  on  the  brain. 

Another  mode  of  using  the  vapours  of  camphor  is  in  the  form  of 
a  vapotiT  bath.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  may  be  seated  naked 
on  a  stool,  and  covered  with  a  blanT^et  closely  applied  about  his 
neck,  and  hanging  down  around  him  upon  the  floor.  A  plate  of 
heated  metal,  holding  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  should  then  be 
placed  underneath  the  blanket,  so  that  the  vapours  may  completely 
surround  the  body.  A  similar  arrangement  may  be  made,  by  means 
of  crossed  hoops  and  the  bedclothes,  about  the  patient  in  bed,  if 
unable  to  rise.  The  vapour  thus  applied  is  highly  recommended, 
by  M.  Dupasquier,  in  c/irom'c  rheumatism. 

A  piece  of  camphor  held  before  the  nostrils,  so  that  its  vapour 
may  be  snuffed  up  into  the  nasal  passages,  is  sometimes  beneficial 
in  coryza.  Powdered  camphor  has  been  recommended  to  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  relief  of 
various  spasmodic  or  catarrhal  aflections  of  the  air-passages. 

Dissolved  in  different  liquids,  camphor  is  injected  into  the  urethra^ 
vagina^  and  rectum^  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  irritations  of  those 
passages,  and  is  very  much  used  as  an  application  to  the  surface, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  its  anodyne  effect,  in  various  painful  affec- 
tions, as  goxity  rheumatism^  neuralgic  pains^  sprains^  bruiseSj  chilblains^ 
&C.  It  is  also  used  as  a  stimulant  to  gangrenous^  flabby^  and  indolent 
ulcers. 

In  the  solid  state,  also,  camphor  is  sometimes  employed  externally. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  powder  in  the 
form  of  snuff*,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  made  very  fine.  In  a 
similar  state,  it  may  be  applied  in  cataplasms  to  painful  parts;  and 
balf  a  drachm  of  it,  thus  applied  to  the  perineum,  will  sometimes 
relieve  the  chordee  attendant  on  gonorrhoea. 

Administration. — Camphor  may  be  used  in  pill  or  emulsion, 
bot  the  latter  form  is  greatly  to  be  preferred ;  as,  in  the  former, 
it  is  more  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  probably  by  floating  upon 
tiw -gastric  liquids,  and  thus  coming  in  a  concentrated  state  into 
oooUet  with  the  mucous  coat.    The  emulsion  may  be  made  by 
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iirst  pulverizing   tbe  catnplior  with  a  few  drops  of  tloobol, 
tben  rubbing  it  U])  with   powdered  gum    arabic,  loafaugv, 
water,  to  which  a  little  myrrh  may  be  added,  in  order  to  favour 
siispenelon  of  the  camphor.    Another  mode  of  preparing  ibc 
sion  ia  first   to  dissolve  the  camphor  in  a  little  chlomfonn  (i 
Chloroform),  and  tbeu  to  incorporate  the  Bolution,  hy  means  nt 
yolk  of  an  egg,  with  water.    The  medicine  may  also  be  given  vm- 
pended  in  milk;  but  an  objection  to  this  is  it3  liability  to  andergo 
change  ia  a  short  time.     The  officinal  aqueous  solutioo,  aad 
tincture,  are  convenient  forma  for  administration. 

The  dose  of  cjimphor  varies  from  one  to  twenty  graina.  Asi 
simple  nervous  stimulant,  it  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from 
to  three  grains,  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  if  required.  For  hi 
fujl  effect  as  a  cerebral  stimulant,  or  indirect  sedative,  the  mcdiitm 
close  ia  from  five  to  6fteen  grains.  When  a  powerful  effect  is  re- 
quired, as  in  certain  painful  neuralgic  or  spasmodic  afToctions,  the 
dose  may  be  increased  to  a  scruple.  By  enema,  it  may  be  given  in 
twice  or  three  times  these  quantities. 


Tbe  following  preparations  of  camphor  are  officinal, 
1.  CAMPHOR  WATEB.  — Aqua  Camphobj:.  U.S, 
This  is  made  by  rubbing  two  draehmsof  camphor,  first  with  iblfl 
minims  of  alcohol,  afterwards  with  four  drachms  of  carbonalo  0 
magnesia,  and  lastly  with  two  pint^  of  distilled  water,  aoil  tlrt 
filtering.  The  camphor  is  thus  dissolved  in  water  much  more  larg 
than  by  simple  agitation.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  simply  si 
the  purpose  of  dividing  its  particles  minutely.  Each  HuidounceQ 
the  preparation,  when  well  made,  contains  about  three  gntins  d 
camphor.  It  is  an  elegant  preparation  for  obtaining  the  slighur" 
effects  of  camphor  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  in  the  nejvoas  disorders 
of  febrile  diseases,  slight  hysterical  affections,  uterine  af\er-paiiUL 
&c.  It  also  frequently  serves  as  a  good  vehicle  of  other  medicines 
in  bowel  complaints,  especially  of  nitric  and  nitromurintic  acids. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  obtaining  the  more  powerful  effects  of  cam- 
phor. The  dose  of  it  is  one  or  two  tablespoonfula  every  hour  or 
two.  It  was  a  favourite  application  of  Scudamore  in  acute  gout, 
mixed  with  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  foriner 
to  one  of  the  latter.  The  mixture  wus  applied  to  the  inflamal 
joint  on  linen  compresses  of  six  or  eight  folds,  or  by  means  of  bread 
poultices  saturated  with  it. 
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2.  TINCTXJBE  OP  CAMPHOR.— TiNCTURA  CAMPHORS.  U.S. 

This  is  simply  a  solution  of  camphor  in  officinal  alcohol.  A 
fluidrachm  of  it  contains  seven  and  a  half  grains.  It  is  chiefly 
used  externally,  as  an  anodyne  embrocation  in  rheumatic  and  gouty 
pains,  chilblains,  sprains,  bruises,  &c.  I  have  sometimes  used  it 
mixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  milk,  and  applied  on  linen  com- 
presses, as  an  anodyne  and  emollient  in  acute  gout.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently employed  in  nervous  disorders,  as  lassitude,  faiutness,  and 
slight  hysterical  affections,  applied  to  the  forehead,  cheeks,  &c.,  and 
held  to  the  nostrils,  so  that  its  vapour  may  be  inhaled.  The  tinc- 
ture may  also  be  used  internally,  whenever  the  alcoholic  vehicle 
may  not  be  contraindicated.  The  camphor  is  precipitated  by  water, 
but  may  be  held  in  suspension  by  sugar  or  gum.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  first  dropped  upon  loaf-sugar,  and  then 
mixed  with  water. 

8.  CAMFHOB  IJNIMENT. — LlNTMENTUM  CaMPH0R-«:. 

This  is  a  solution  of  camphor  in  olive  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  the 
former  being  employed  to  two  fluidounces  of  the  latter.  It  is  used 
locally  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tincture,  and  as  a  discutient  ap- 
plication to  glandular  swellings.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an  injec- 
tion into  the  rectum  in  the  tenesmus  of  ascarides  and  dysentery, 
and  into  the  urethra  for  the  relief  of  the  ardor  urinae  of  gonorrhoea. 
As  an  enema,  not  more  than  one  or  two  fiuidrachms  of  it  should 
be  thrown  into  the  rectum  at  once,  diluted  with  from  two  to  foi#r 
fluidounces  of  olive  oil;  and  a  preparation  of  the  same  strength 
may  be  used  for  the  urethra. 

The  London  College  directs  a  Compound  Camphor  Liniment  (LlNl- 
MENTUM  Camphorje  Compositum,  Lond.),  consisting  of  camphor, 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  lavender ;  but  such  mixtures 
might  well  be  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  It  is  in  fact  a 
tincture  of  camphor,  rendered  more  stimulating  by  the  ammonia, 
and  intended,  therefore,  to  act  both  as  a  rubefacient  and  anodyne. 
It  is  employed  externally  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tincture. 

4.  CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE  OP  OPIUM.— TiNCTURA  OpiI 
Camphorata.  U.S. — Paregoric. 

This  tincture  will  be  treated  ctf  among  the  preparations  of  opium, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

6.  CAMPHORATED  TINCTURE  OP  SOAP.  —  TiNCTURA  Sa- 

poNis  Camphorata.  ^ZaX— Linimentum  Saponis.  Land.— Soap 
Liniment, 
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This,  which  ia  the  preparation  commonly  known  as  ■ 
consists  of  Castile  soap,  camphor,  and  oil  of  rosemary,  dissolved  n  I 
alcohol  diluted  with  ono-eighth  of  its  measure  of  water.     It  us' 
clear  liquid,  and  is  very  much  used  as  an  anodyne  and  gently  nb^ 
fticient  liniment  in  al!  tho^oatward  pains  for  which  catnplwr  it 
locally  nsed.   (See  page  Til.)     To  render  it  more  anodyne,  two 
meaanres  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  six  of  the  tinctaro,  c 
tuting  the  anodijne  liniment,  or  Linimentum  Opii  of  the  1 
College ;   and,  if  stronger  rubefacient  properties  are  required,  i 
same  proportion  of  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  incDr| 
rated  with  it.     The  latter  preparation  may  be  used  not  only  1 
external  pains,  but  also  as  an  effective  rubefacient  in  pectonl  I 
flammation,  augina,  laryngitis,  and  tonsillitis, 

e.  CAMFHOEATBD  SOAP  LINIMENT.  — LlNIMENTCJI  Su 
NIS  Camj'hobatum.  U.S.  —  Opodelhc. 

The  camphorated  soap  liniment  is  essentially  the  sanne  as  t 
camphorated  tincture  above  described,  differing  in  the  kind  ofs* 
employed,  which  in  Ihia  preparation  ia  the  common  white  t 
made  with  animal  fat,  instead  of  the  Castile  soap,  made  with  olli 
oil.  The  effect  of  the  Bubslitution  is  that  the  liniment  ia  obtkin 
of  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  in  consequence  of  the  hot  alcoh^ 
8olnlion,of  common  soap  gelatinizing  when  it  coola.  It  is  nsiiaOj 
sold  in  broad-mouthed  bottles,  containing  about  four  flatdonsoea. 
Though  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  solid  at  ordinary  teimperstom^ 
it  aaaumea  the  liquid  .state  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  much  usetl  popularly,  under  the  name  of  opodeldoc,  iB. 
matic  paius,  bruises,  sprains,  &c. 


IV.  OPIUM.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.,Dub. 

This  is  a  concrete  juice  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  unripe  a 
sules  of  Pajiaver  somni/erum,  or  the  poppy,  an  annual  plant,  inhft^  i 
ing  Asia,  in  different  parts  of  which,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  il  i|-| 
abundantly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  opium  which  it  yields  1 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  plant,  the  white  and  black,  both  of  I 
which  afford  opium ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  chiefly  procured  from  tlit ' 
former.  (See  Poppy  drpmles.)  The  juice,  when  collected,  is  pot 
into  convenient  receptacles,  and,  after  concreting  into  a  proper  o 
sistence,  ia  made  up,  either  with  or  without  addition,  into  mas 
of  different  shape,  usually  surrounded  with  leaves  to  prevent  their 
adhering  together,  and  l\ieti  sent  mto  \aMV(ft.. 
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Commerce  is  supplied  with  opium  chiefly  from  Hindostan,  Ana- 
tolia or  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  It  is  produced  also  in  Persia ; 
but  little  or  none  is  exported.  The  opium  of  Hindostan  is  either 
consumed  in  India,  or  sent  to  China,  and  reaches  Europe  and  this 
country  only  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey,  and  that  of  Egypt,  with  which  the 
western  world  is  supplied.  The  opium  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  the  variety  produced  in  Anatolia,  and  introduced 
into  commerce  through  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
It  is  called  Turkey  opium,  and  is  usually  distinguished  into  two 
varieties,  the  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  opium^  so  named  from  the 
ports  from  which  they  are  respectively  distributed.  Of  these,  the 
Smyrna  opium  is  the  one  most  largely  consumed  in  this  country. 
Some  Egyptian  opium  is  occasionally  imported;  but  is  seldom 
kept  in  the  shops. 

1.  Varieties  of  Opium. 

The  only  varieties  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  are  first^  the 
Turkey  opium,  including  the  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and 
secondly  the  Egyptian. 

1.  Turkey  Opium. — This  comes  in  masses  of  irregular  size  and 
shape,  from  half  a  pound  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  origin- 
ally probably  spherical,  but  usually  flattened,  or  irregularly  angular, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  while 
yet  soft,  in  the  cases  containing  them.  On  their  outer  surface  are  the 
remains  of  the  leaves  in  which  they  were  originally  enveloped  ;  and 
adhering  to  it,  in  greater  or  less  number,  the  light  reddish-brown 
capsules  of  a  species  of  Bumex,  added,  no  doubt  with  the  object  of 
absorbing  moisture,  and  preventing  the  adhesion  of  the  lumps. 
These  are  usually,  as  first  imported,  soft  and  tenacious  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  hard  upon  the  surface.  When  completely  dried  by  time 
and  exposure,  they  are  brittle,  and  have  a  somewhat  shining  though 
uneven  fracture. 

a.  Smyrna  Opium.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  Turkey  opium,  the 
Smyrna  is  most  largely  imported.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  va- 
riety kept  in  our  retail  shops.  Besides  the  characters  above  mention- 
ed, it  has  the  peculiarity,  when  cut  into,  and  then  torn,  of  exhibiting 
Domerous  minute  shining  tears,  very  obvious  under  the  microscope, 
which  somewhat  resemble  small  seeds,  and  are  no  doubt  the  concrete 
drops  of  juice  formed  on  the  capsules,  upon  exudation,  after  these 
have  been  incised.  Along  with  the  tears  are  numerous  small  frag- 
ments of  the  outer  covering  of  the  oapaole  itael^  scraped  off  with 
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tbe  juice.  The  best  Smyrna  opium  consists  of  tliese  idri 
exclusively;  but  inferior  specimens  are  often  sent  ioto  i 
variously  and  in  different  degrees  adulterated,  and  I 
much  so  aa  to  unfit  them  for  use  in  the  shopE.  The  adtiitcnttnp 
materials  are  an  extract  made  from  the  leaves,  grapes  frocJ  km 
their  seeds  and  crushed,  di&erent  gummy  matters,  liquorico,  miante 
stones  or  pieces  of  metal,  &c.  Different  samples  of  Stnjma  opiun 
vary  in  the  quantity  of  morphia  they  contain  from  3  to  13  per 
cent.  The  better  kinds  ought  to  yield  at  least  8  per  cent,  to  i 
careful  analysis.  Good  Smyrna  opium  is  of  a  light  reddisb-brovB 
colour  in  the  interior.  "When  blackish,  of  a  weak  einpjreiitnalaG 
odour,  a  sweetish  taste,  a  viscid  or  greasy  consistence,  an  entirely 
dull  fracture  when  dry,  or  containing  obvious  impurities,  it  sbooU 
be  regarded  as  inferior.  If  wholly  without  the  Rumex  capsules,  or 
very  scantily  supplied  with  them,  it  may  be  looked  on  sitspicioiulj, 
as  probably  of  the  kind  which  is  said  to  be  "made  over  again' in 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  porta. 

b.  Goiistavlinople  Opium.  This,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  raridjr, 
is  characterized  by  the  entire  want  of  the  tears  which  distinguifii 
the  genuine  Smyrna  opium.  But  the  drug  brought  from  Cobstaa- 
tinople  has  probably  been  taken  thither  from  all  the  differenr  puis 
of  the  Turkish  dominions  where  it  is  produced;  and  it  ia  not, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  under  this  name,  Smyrna  ud 
Egyptian  opium  should  have  found  their  way  into  commerce. 

2.  Egyptian  Opium. — This  is  in  flat,  roundish  cakes,  of  difierect 
sizes,  from  half  an  ounce  to  a  pound  in  weight,  and  often  eilhta 
wrapped  in  a  poppy  leaf,  or  presenting  vestiges  of  the  leaf,  so  a[v 
plied  that  the  midrib  divides  the  cake  into  two  equal  parts.  It  ha* 
none  of  the  Rumex  capsules,  and  is  always  hard  and  brittle,  break- 
ing with  a  smooth  fracture,  of  a  waxy  lustre.  It  has  usually  much 
less  morphia  than  good  Smyrna  opium,  and  should  not  be  kept  for 
use  in  the  shops. 

It  is  important  that  only  good  opium,  of  a  strength  at  least  ap- 
proaching to  uniformity,  should  be  kept  for  internal  use,  or  for 
making  those  preparations,  the  strength  of  which  depends  on  thai 
of  the  opium  used ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any 
fixed  dose  of  this  most  important  medicine,  or  to  prescribe  it  with 
any  certainty  of  obtaining  its  peculiar  effects  in  the  degree  desiiwi. 
The  inferior  kinds,  should  they  be  admitted  into  the  country,  ought 
to  be  employed  exclusively  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  prepan- 
tion  of  morphia, 
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2.  Properties  of  Opium  in  General. 

Good  opium  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  deep-fawn  colour  in  mass, 
ftnd  when  dry  yields  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  becomes 
idhesive  at  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  When  drawn  over 
paper,  it  leaves  an  interrupted  trace  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Its 
odour  is  strong,  narcotic,  and  peculiar;  its  taste  bitter,  somewhat 
Acrid,  and  nauseous.  When  long  chewed  it  irritates  the  mouth, 
and  may  even  vesicate.  It  is  inflammable.  Water,  alcohol,  and  the 
liluted  acids  extract  its  virtues,  which,  however,  it  will  not  yield  to 
ether.    The  liquids  impregnated  with  it  have  a  deep  brown  colour. 

Cbmpoaitton.  Besides  several  principles  found  in  other  vegetable 
products,  as  gummy  and  extractive  matter,  resin,  a  substance  re- 
sembling caoutchouc,  fixed  oil,  albumen,  and  various  mineral  sub- 
llaiices  in  very  small  proportion,  opium  contains  morphia^  narcotiiiay 
codeic^  thehaina  or  paramorphia,  papaverina,  and  opiania,  having 
llkaline  properties,  narcein^  meconin,  and  porphyroxin^  which  are 
aeater,  an  acid  denominated  meconic  acid,  and  a  characteristio 
odorous  principle,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  opium.  Morphia 
Qxists  in  it  combined  with  meconic  acid,  and  probably  in  small 
proportions  with  sulphuric  acid.  Of  these  principles  the  only  one 
hitherto  much  employed  in  medicine  is  morphia.  Narcotina  and 
oodeia  have  both  been  recommended  for  special  purposes.  Of  the 
remainder,  though  some  of  them  may  be  and  probably  are  efficient 
in  their  action  on  the  system,  so  little  is  positively  known,  that  it 
will  not  be  worth  while  to  burthen  the  memory  of  the  reader  with 
an  account  of  their  properties.  The  three  particularly  mentioned 
will  be  sufficiently  described  among  the  preparations  of  opium. 

Ineompatibles.  Many  substances  produce  precipitates  with  opium, 
which,  as  they  do  not  affect  its  active  principles,  are  not  medically 
incompatible,  so  far  as  the  opium  itself  is  concerned.  With  the 
infasioUj  the  alkalies  throw  down  its  alkaloid,  and  the  astringents 
containing  gallo- tannic  acid,  as  well  as  kino,  catechu,  and  rhatany, 
pirecipitate  insoluble  tannates  of  the  same  alkaloids;  but  alcohol, 
in  considerable  proportion,  or  an  excess  of  acid,  will  redissolve  the 
pcecipitate  in  both  instances.  Tincture  of  galls,  notwithstanding 
the  alcohol  it  contains,  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate. 

Tuis  <^  Opium.  An  infusion  of  opium  reddens  litmus  paper, 
becomes  turbid  with  solution  of  ammonia,  assumes  a  deep-red 
colour  on  the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  meconate  of  iron,  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and 
is  copiously  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls.    But'  the  only  satis- 
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factory  test  of  its  value  is  the  proportion  of  morphia  contained  in  it. 
Good  opium,  treated  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  should 
afford  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  impure  morphia  precipitated 
from  its  infusion  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  ether  should  not  dissolve  more  than  from  2  to  4  parts  of  this 
impure  product. 

3.  Effects  upon  the  System. 

It  may  be  said  of  opium,  in  general  terms,  that,  being  at  first 
moderately  stimulant  to  the  parts  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and 
to  the  circulation,  and  energetically  so  to  the  nervous  system  gene- 
rally, and  especially  to  the  brain,  it  subsequently  operates  with 
even  greater  energy  and  universality  as  an  apparent  sedative. 
But  little  ide(^  of  the  real  powers  of  the  medicine  would  be  ob- 
tained from  such  a  definition  of  its  effects.  In  order  to  form 
an  exact  and  profitable  conception  of  its  inQuence,  so  far  aa 
known,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  through  the  different  func- 
tions, and  trace  its  operation  carefully  in  each,  step  by  step.  Its 
vast  importance,  and  diversified  applicability,  call  for  more  minute 
details  than  are  necessary  or  advisable  in  relation  to  most  other 
medicines.  I  shall  consider  it  in  relation  first  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, seco7idly  to  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems,  thirdly  to 
other  functions  or  organs,  and  fourthly  to  the  part  with  which  it 
may  be  directly  brought  into  contact. 

1.  Action  vpon  Hie  Nei-vous  System,  From  a  full  dose  of  opium, 
taken  internally,  no  other  immediate  effect  is  experienced  than  a 
slight  feeling  of  warmth,  or  perhaps  of  weight  in  the  stomach. 
But  in  a  short  time,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  form  in 
which  the  medicine  is  used,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach,  but  sel- 
dom exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  often  much  less,  a  sensa- 
tion of  fulness  in  the  head  is  experienced,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  a  universal  feeling  of  delicious  ease  and  comfort,  with  an  eleva- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  whole  moral  and  intellectuaf  nature, 
which  is,  I  think,  among  the  most  characteristic  of  its  effects. 
There  is  not  the  same  uncontrollable  excitement  as  from  alcohol, 
but  an  exaltation  of  our  better  mental  qualities,  a  warmer  glow  of 
benevolence,  a  disposition  to  do  great  things,  but  nobly  and  bene- 
ficently, a  higher  devotional  spirit,  and  withal  a  stronger  self- 
reliance,  and  consciousness  of  power.  Nor  is  this  consciousness 
altogether  mistaken.  For  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculti^ 
are  raised  to  the  highest  point  compatible  with  the  individual  capa- 
city.   The  poet  never  has  brighter  fancies,  or  deeper  feelings^  or 
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greater  felicity  of  expression,  nor  the  philosopher  a  more  penetrat- 
ing or  profounder  insight,  than  when  under  the  influence  of  opium 
in  this  stage  of  its  action.  It  seems  to  make  of  the  individual, 
for  the  time,  a  better  and  a  greater  man.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  delusion ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  due  succession 
or  dependence  of  thought,  as  in  the  elevation  of  the  imagination 
and  the  soul  above  the  level  of  reality.  The  hallucinations,  the 
wildness,  the  delirious  imaginations  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  are, 
in  general,  quite  wanting.  Along  with  this  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual elevation,  there  is  also  increased  muscular  energy ;  and  the 
capacity  to  act,  and  to  bear  fatigue,  is  greatly  augmented. 

If  the  quantity  of  opium  taken  has  been  just  insufficient  to  in- 
duce sleep,  this  delightful  exaltation  may  continue  for  hours,  sup- 
porting the  mind  and  body  under  an  amount  of  exertion,  to  which 
they  would  be  wholly  inadequate  in  their  ordinary  condition. 

In  two  remarkable  points,  besides  those  mentioned,  the  operation 
of  opium  differs  from  that  of  alcohol;  in  the  absence,  namely,  of 
that  erotic  excitement,  and  that  incapacity  of  combined  muscular 
movement  for  a  given  purpose,  which  are  so  strongly  characteristic 
of  alcoholic  stimulation. 

With  the  psychological  phenomena  above  mentioned,  there  is 
very  frequently  a  roaring,  singing,  or  buzzing  in  the  head,  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  consciousness,  unless  the  attention  is  specially 
directed  towards  it.  Sometimes  these  noises,  combined  with  throb- 
bings  or  thumpings  in  the  brain,  are  somewhat  disagreeable ;  but 
they  are  seldom  sufficiently  so  to  call  back  the  mind  from  its  higher 
flights,  or  the  spirit  from  its  keen  enjoyments  in  the  regions  into 
which  it  has  soared. 

After  a  length  of  time  varying,  according  to  the  dose  of  the  drug, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  from  half  an  hour,  to  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  or  even  longer,  this  exaltation  sinks  into  a 
corporeal  and  mental  calmness,  which  is  scarcely  less  delicious  than 
the  previous  excitement,  and  in  a  short  time  ends  in  sleep.  Per- 
haps, in  most  instances,  where  a  full  dose  has  been  taken,  this  re- 
fiult  occurs  within  an  hour.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  opium  is 
insufficient  for  this  effect,  the  individual  will  remain  awake  for 
hours,  sometimes  for  many  hours,  even  for  the  whole  night,  sup- 
posing the  drug  to  have  been  given  at  bed- time,  lying  calmly  and 
placidly,  without  mental  effort  or  uneasiness,  and  submitting  him- 
aelf  to  a  current  of  vague,  but  generally  pleasing  fancies. 

Should  the  dose  be  sufficient  only  to  induce  a  light  sleep,  there 
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will  be  a  constant  succession  of  dreams,  liaving  the  vividness  almost 
of  reality,  usually  pleasant  in  their  character,  but  sometimes  very 
much  the  reverse.  I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  to  complain 
of  excessively  disagreeable  effbcts  from  opium,  and  chiefly  of  horri- 
ble dreams  with  which  they  have  been  tormented  during  the  night, 
and  to  declare  that  nothing  would  ever  induce  them  to  take  the 
medicine  again;  but  I  have  almost  invariably  found,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  by  increasing  the  dose  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, or  by  giving  an  additional  quantity  when  such  symptoms  may 
have  presented  themselves,  that  sound  sleep  is  induced,  and  all  dis- 
comfort vanishes.  So  real  do  these  dreams  appear,  and  so  much 
like  waking  thoughts,  that  patients  will  often  assert  that  they  have 
not  closed  their  eyes  all  night,  when  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
scarcely  been  awake  during  that  time. 

When  opium  exercises  its  full  soporific  influence,  the  sleep  is 
usually  profound  and  dreamless,  and  continues  for  about  eight  or 
ten  hours.  Should  the  patient  be  awakened  before  the  direct  effect 
of  the  medicine  has  been  exhausted,  the  feelings  of  comfort  or  biai- 
aise  before  experienced  will  often  continue  for  hours  in  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  I  have  known  the  same  thing  to  happen  repeatedly 
even  after  a  good  night's  rest.  But  generally,  upon  awaking  from 
the  full  and  uninterrupted  effects  of  opium,  the  patient  experiences 
a  state  of  greater  or  less  depression,  indicated  by  languor  and 
listlessness,  a  relaxed  surface,  a  rather  feeble  pulse,  and  not  uiifre- 
quently  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  This,  how- 
ever, gradually  passes  away,  and  the  system  returns  to  its  ordinary 
condition,  without  having  experienced  any  appreciable  disadvantage. 

A  remarkable  dimimdion  of  sensihility  attends  the  narcotic  opera- 
tion of  opium,  beginning  even  before  the  soporific  eflfect,  and  cod- 
tinning  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  direct  action  of 
the  medicine,  and  even  into  the  secondary  stage, of  depression.  It 
is  the  general  sensibility,  or  that  to  painful  impressions,  which  is 
first  and  most  prominently  affected ;  but  the  special  senses  are  in 
some  degree  involved,  especially  under  the  influence  of  very  large 
doses ;  though  I  have  met  with  no  instance,  even  of  opium  poison- 
ing, in  which,  until  the  advanced  stage  when  profound  coma  had 
set  in,  the  patient  could  not  hear  and  see  when  roused.  In  this 
respect  opium  differs  strikingly  from  some  other  narcotic  medicines^ 
and  especially  belladonna. 

2.  Action  vpon  the  Circulation.     It  was  long  an  undecided  pointy 
whether  opium  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant  or  sedative.  The 
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experiments  of  Dr.  Crumpe,  published  in  1793,  decided,  what  any- 
one might  have  determined  for  himself  by  counting  his  own  pulse 
tinder  a  dose  of  opium,  that,  in  its  first  operation,  it  is  stimulant 
at  least  to  the  circulation.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
its  administration,  the  pulse  is  in  general  moderately  increased  in 
frequency,  fulness,  and  force,  and  at  the  same  time  the  surface  of 
the  body  becomes  warmer,  and  the  face  somewhat  flushed.  When 
the  period  of  general  excitement  is  past,  and  that  of  calmness  or 
drowsiness  supervenes,  the  pulse  either  resumes  its  original  condi- 
tion as  to  frequency,  or,  under  a  large  dose  of  the  opium,  becomes 
somewhat  slower,  retaining,  however,  its  fulness  and  for  a  time  its 
force.  In  this  condition  it  continues  for  some  time  during  the 
period  of  sleep ;  but  then  gradually  relaxes,  and  becomes  soft  with 
the  relaxing  surface,  and  in  the  end,  participates  in  the  general  de- 
pression which  attends  the  cessation  of  the  direct  influence  of  the 
medicine. 

With  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  respiration  is  also 
somewhat  quickened ;  and,  as  the  former  becomes  slower,  the  latter 
undergoes  a  similar  change,  and  generally  even  in  a  greater  degree. 
Under  the  full  influence  of  opium,  one  of  the  most  striking  pheno- 
mena is  the  relative  slowness  of  the  breathing,  which  is  sometimes 
even  stertorous,  when  the  sleep  is  profound. 

Corresponding  with  the  condition  of  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory movements  is  that  of  the  blood  itself.  Retaining  its  florid 
colour  for  a  time,  it  may  give  a  bright  tint  to  the  complexion  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  excitement;  but,  with  the  diminished  influence 
from  the  respiratory  centres,  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  is 
less  thoroughly  efiected,  and  the  blood  becomes  darker-hued.  This 
is  not  very  obvious  from  ordinary  doses  of  opium ;  but,  when  it  has 
been  very  largely  taken,  the  venous  hue  upon  the  surface,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  face,  is  often  conspicuous. 

3.  Action  vpon  other  Functmis  or  Organs,  Some  other  effects  of 
opium,  w^hich  may  be  considered  as  more  local  than  the  preceding, 
are  yet  very  important  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

On  tiie  secretions  its  influence  is  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Most 
of  them  are  diminished  by  it,  perhaps  all  occasionally ;  but  some 
are  at  times  promoted,  and  one,  that,  namely,  of  the  surface,  gene- 
rally so.  The  mucous  secretion  is  almost  invariably  diminished. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  mouthy  7)ostriIs^  and 
fauceSj  which  characterizes  the  action  of  opium.  The  same  defi- 
ciency probably  exists  throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  coutribut- 
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ing  to  the  (^ir«(  which  ts  n  prominent  symptom  in  th«  i 
opium.  There  is  oUea  also  a  feeling  of  dryneM  in  the  eonpnttim 
from  the  same  cause.  The  secretion  of  the  snlivary  glantU  u 
taitily  diminiahed,  and  probably  that  also  of  the  ptmerroM. 
secretory  function  of  t!ie  Ui'fr  18  much  impaired  by  a  coDtinned 
of  the  medicine,  as  may  be  known  by  the  light-coloored 
from  the  bowels.  This  I  have  very  often  noticed ;  at»d  H  m  om 
of  the  effects  which  the  physician  will  have  most  freqo«Dt]j  to 
counteract.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  eiagle  dose  prodora 
a  proportionate  eSecL  The  kidnei/s  are  variously  aflected.  In  tlw 
greater  number  of  instances  their  secretion  is  diminished,  e^MCially 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed ;  but  I  have  sometimea  known  ii 
to  be  powerfully  promoted,  particularly  by  the  Baits  of  morpliia. 
Indeed,  I  have  seen  few  diuretics  act  more  copiously  than  thiA  Ibr 
a  short  time;  and  the  effect  generally  takes  place  \a  the  oouraa 
the  first  hour  or  two  after  the  administration  of  the  medidne. 
is  most  apt  to  oceur  when  the  skin  is  k«pt  cool. 

The  dinphoTvlK  effects  of  opium  are  well  knowD.  I  seldom,  hi 
ever,  witness  this  effect  when  the  patient  is  walking  about.  When 
he  is  wannly  covered  in  bed,  it  is  extremely  common;  and  toate- 
times  the  discharge  is  profuse.  It  does  not  usually  come  on  until 
the  patient  has  slept  for  some  time,  and  ie  most  copious  towanU 
tfaeeod  of  the  period  of  sleep.  It  is  very  oommon  to  awake  in  the 
morning  bathed  in  sweat.  This  diaphoretic  property  10  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  ipecacuanha. 

The  itching  sensation  in  the  sldn  which  opium  is  apt  to  prodoot 
may  be  referred  to  i*i  this  oonaexion.     It  is  eomettmea  attest 
with  prictling,  and  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.    It  is  oi 
very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  may  even  prevent  sJe«p. 
some  instances  it  is  attended  with  a  miliari/,  ■erylAemaCoftg,  or 
cariom  eruption^  but  this  effect  is  rare;  at  least  I  have 
noticed  it. 

The  stomach  may  be  at  first  moderately  excited  by  opi<im; 
the  effect  soon  ceases,  aud  is  followed  by  a  marked  diminutit 
of  its  function.     The  appetite  is  dimiftiehed,  and  the  di] 
impaired.     These  effects  may  be  ascribed  pea^iapa  in  part  to 
diminuti<9»  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  and  mucus;  but 
probafcfly  mainly  dependent  on  a  want -of  the  aeeustomed  infli 
from  the  nervous  centres,  and  ^he  diminished  call  Jbc  food 
the  nutritive  function. 

The  lofveh  are  gensruily  oonstipakd.    This  is  among  tbe  noa 
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stant  effects  of  opium,  though  it  is  not  invariable.  It  probably 
depends  on  different  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
diminished  secretion  of  bile,  of  pancreatic  liquor,  and  of  mucus, 
and  the  diminished  supply  of  chyme  from  the  stomach;  but  the 
chief  cause  is  probably  a  deficiency  of  influence  from  the  organic 
nervous  centres,  through  which  the  muscular  coat  becomes  en- 
feebled, and,  as  it  were,  partially  paralyzed. 

The  activity  of  the  nutritive  process  is  much  diminished ;  and 
consequently  less  food  is  required.  This  is  much  more  obvious 
firom  the  habitual  use  of  opium,  than  from  a  single  dose;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  produces  the  same  effect  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree.  It  does  not  follow  that  emaciation  must  take 
place.  On  the  contrary,  the  body  often  retains  its.  weight,  and 
sometimes  even  gains  under  the  continued  use  of  the  drug,  if  not 
taken  in  great  excess.  This  is  explained  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  normal  disintegration  of  the  tissues  is  diminished  equally  with 
nutrition,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree. 

Not  only  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  those  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  suffer  a  diminution  of  their  power  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
action  of  opium,  but  those  of  the  bladder  also^  so  that  there  is  occa- 
sionally some  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine  from  this  cause;  but 
the  effect  is  seldom  obvious,  unless  from  very  large  doses. 

4.  Action  on  the  Part  to  which  the  Opium  may  be  Applied.  To  what- 
ever part  opium  may  be  applied,  if  vital,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
its  general  effects.  Injected  into  the  rectum,  or  sprinkled  upon  the 
skin  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  it  operates  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  when  swallowed.  In  the  lower  animals  it  is  said, 
when  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  to  act  with  great  energy ; 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  produce  convulsions  and  death;  and  in 
the  cavity  of  the  heart,  to  weaken  or  suspend  its  action.  Through 
the  skin,  protected  by  the  epidermis,  it  acts  very  slowly  and  feebly 
upon  the  system. 

Upon  the  part  itself  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  it 
produces  a  series  of  effects  analogous  to  those  upon  the  system 
generally.  The  first  effect  is  slightly  to  stimulate,  the  second 
to  diminish  sensibility  and  the  power  of  action.  Thus,  when 
in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  urethra,  the  blistered  skin,  or  the  surface  of  wounds  or 
ulcers,  it  first  occasions  heat,  pain,  and  some  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion; and  it  has  already  been  stated  that  when  long  chewed  it  will 
aumetimes  blister  the  mouth;  but,  after  a  time,  the  pain  ceases, 
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nod  the  several  surfnces  become  less  sensible  to  onliaarr  intpN^I 
sioQS  upon  them.  Even  through  the  cuticle  il  ift  capable  or  pi^H 
ducing  some  anodyne  inllueDce.  ^| 

5.  Idiosi/iicrasi'es.  Oo  certain  indiTtduola  Opium  produces  peeolar 
eftects,  which  differ  according  to  their  several  idioeyDcraaio, 
Thus,  in  some  persons  it  causes  much  more  than  the  usual  degree 
of  excitement,  intoxicating  them  like  alcohol,  rendering  them  mora 
or  less  delirious,  and  even  protluciog  convulsions.  It  U  anid  lo 
have  these  eftects  frequently  on  the  Negro  and  the  Main/;  but  I 
have  not  observed  any  special  peculiarity  of  the  kind  in  negrooi  tt 
this  region.  In  some,  it  gives  rise,  even  in  large  doses,  to  head- 
ache, restlessness,  and  utter  inability  to  sleep;  while  ta  others  it  Mti 
with  extraordinary  energy  as  a  soporific,  even  in  small  doees.  Timt 
are  individuals,  who,  when  they  take  it,  always  sutler  excesnveljr 
from  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  occasionally  with  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  Kot  a  few,  though  they  experience  in  the  same  maatw 
as  others  its  direct  influence,  yet  are  so  much  troablcd  wiUi  nb- 
sequent  nausea,  and  general  distress,  as  to  preclude  the  oae  of  the 
medicine  in  their  case.  It  is  said  even  to-purge  some  individDals, 
and  in  others  to  produce  colic.  I  have  repeatedly  known  it,  it 
merely  stimulant  doses,  to  provoke  an  attack  of  neuralgic  pain,  to 
a  person  liable  to  this  aflection.  The  probability  is,  that  some  of 
these  abnormal  efl'ects  are  owing  to  certain  constituenta  of  vpiuia 
which  are  generally  productive  of  no  inconvenience,  or  to  the 
peculiar  mode  in  which  the  active  principle  may  be  combined  or 
associated  in  the  drug.  It  is  certain  that  they  may  very  frei^uentk 
be  obviated  by  particular  modes  of  preparing  the  opium  for  u«^ 
odnsisting  either  in  separating  from  it  the  obnoxious  matlera,  ot 
modifying  the  state  of  its  active  matter.  Thus,  morphia,  or  the 
black  drop,  or  the  aqueous  extract  can  be  borne  well,  when  opium 
itself,  or  other  preparations  would  be  rejected  from  the  stomach, 
or,  if  retained,  would  occasion  great  inconvenience. 

6.  Effects  of  Variation  and  Itepelitwn  of'  i/te  Dose.  As  a  general 
rule,  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  opium  connected  with  die 
quantity  administered,  the  stimulant  effect  is  protracted  by  i  dimi- 
nution, and  shortened  by  an  increase  of  the  dose ;  while  exactly  the 
reverse  is  true  of  the  subsequent  narcotic  efiect,  in  relation  both  to 
its  duration  and  intensity. 

There  are  few  medicines  to  which  the  system  becomes  more 
rapidly  habituated  than  this.  By  increasing  tlie  doae  at  sboit 
intervals,  the  quantity  which   may  be  taken  daily,  with  preaeu 
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impanity,  may  be  indefinitely  augmented.  An  ounce  or  more 
daily  has  been  frequently  attained  to;  and  event  pints  of  laudanum 
have  been  taken  in  the  same  time.  (See  page  644.) 

7.  Actite  Poisoning,  It  has  been  said  that  poisonous  quantities 
of  opium  sometimes  occasion  no  stimulant  effect  whatever,  but  are 
unmediately  sedative.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  which  would  justify 
this  statement,  and  do  not  think  that  the  fact  stated  is  possible. 
Opium  is  not  sufficiently  stimulant  to  overwhelm  the  stomach,  as 
enormous  quantities  of  alcohol  may  do,  and  produce  almost  instant 
death,  wi,jthout  directly  reaching  the  brain.  Before  any  very  pow- 
erful effect  can  take  place,  time  must  be  allowed  for  absorption. 
The  drug  cannot  all  be  absorbed  at  once.  A  small  portion  must 
first  enter  the  circulation,  and,  when  this  reaches  the  brain,  it  must 
act  upon  it  as  a  stimulant.  And  such  I  believe  to  be  invariably  the 
case,  when  opium  has  been  swallowed.  I  have  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  a  careful  examination  made  at  the  beginning  will  discover  evi- 
dences of  this  stimulation.  I  have  heard  of  one  instance  in  which 
an  individual,  who  had  taken  a  poisonous  dose,  walked  a  distance 
exceeding  a  mile,  and  back  again,  before  the  narcotic  effects  were  ex- 
perienced. A  very  powerful  emotion,  wholly  preoccupying  the  mind, 
may  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  operation  of  the  poison,  and 
in  some  measure  counteracting  it,  as  physical  pain  is  known  to  do, 
for  example,  in  violent  colic  and  tetanus.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  the  opium  taken,  especially  in  a  liquid 
form,  the  shorter  is  the  period  of  unmixed  stimulation.  In  a  very 
short  time,  under  a  poisonous  dose,  drowsiness  comes  on,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  profound  stupor.  The  patient  becomes  apparently  quite 
senseless,  and  lies  without  other  observable  motion  than  that  of 
respiration,  which  is  very  slow,  and  not  unfrequently  stertorous. 
A  dark  suffusion  of  the  countenance  comes  on,  with  an  utter  want 
of  expression.  So  common  is  this,  that,  by  its  absence,  I  have  been 
able  to  detect  a  case  of  pretended  poisoning  from  opium.  The  eyes 
are  closed,  and  the  pupils  almost  always  contracted  at  this  stage. 
The  pulse  is  slow,  and  generally  full  and  strong,  not  unlike  that  of 
apoplexy,  and  indicating  anything  but  feebleness  in  the  heart's  con- 
tractions. I  have  known  it  to  be  so  extremely  forcible  as  irresist 
ibly  to  call  for  the  use  of  the  lancet,  lest  injury  might  be  done  to 
the  brain.  The  coma,  however,  is  not  complete  for  several  hours. 
The  patients  are  almost  always  capable  of  being  roused,  and  kept 
for  a  time  partially  awake,  by  being  dragged  half  walking  around 
the  apartment.     Under  such  circumstances,  however,  they  are 
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extremely  dcBirous  to  be  allowed  to  sleep;  and  the  o 
by  which,  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  able  to  ind(i< 
swallow  the  drink  or  mediuine  offered,  hits  been  to  Assure 
if  they  would  take  it,  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  ttimi 
During  this  halF-awake  condition,  it  is  surprising  to  notice  tbe 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  surface,  which,  before  almost  purplufa 
from  the  venous  hue  of  tbe  blood,  now  reassumes,  in  a  considentble 
degree,  its  natural  appearance;  but  the  instant  the  patient  is  per- 
mitted to  lie  down  and  sleep,  the  dark  suffusion  of  face  returtu, 
with  the  alow,  laboured  breathing.  Convulsions  are  said  sotnetiinet 
to  occur;  but,  though  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  poisoning 
from  opium,  I  have  met  with  ihem  in  no  one  instance.  Tbe  whole 
of  the  voluntary  muaelea  appear  relaxed  and  powerleas.  The 
skin,  too,  is  relaxed,  but  not  often  perspiring  at  this  period.  Death 
seldom  takes  place  in  this  stage  of  cerebral  oppression, 
a  few  hours,  the  coma  becomes  more  profound,  so  that  the  patifl 
can  no  longer  be  roused.  The  venous  suffusion  of  tbe  countenai 
begins  to  give  way  to  paleness.  The  skin  becomes  cooler  and  n 
relaxed.  The  pulse,  though  in  general  still  slow,  diminishes  gra 
ally  in  fulness  and  strength.  The  breathing  becomes  slower  a 
slower,  till  at  length  a  considerable  interval  elapses  between  tba 
successive  inspirations.  I  was  once  siruck  with  this  state  of  ropi- 
ration  in  a  child,  whom  I  had  been  attending  for  catarrhal  fcTcr. 
Suspecting  that  some  mistake  had  beeo  made  in  the  prescription, 
and  that  opium  had  been  given  in  a  large  dose,  I  took  the  pcreal 
of  the  child  with  me  to  the  shop  of  the  druggist,  and  fotind  thata  _ 
cough  mixture  had  been  prepared  with  at  feast  twelve  times  t 
quantity  of  morphia  directed.  Happily,  though  alarmingly, ill,  1 
child  recovered  under  supporting  measures.  At  length  a  coaditkd 
of  utter  prostration  ensues ;  the  pulse  ceases  to  be  perceptible  | 
the  wrist;  there  is  a  universal  cold  clammy  sweat  over  the  h 
the  respiration,  occurring  at  lengthening  intervals,  at  last  c 
and  death  apparently  takes  place.  The  heart,  however,  yet  I 
very  feebly;  and  a  short  period  is  stiU  allowed  for  the  applicadc 
of  restorative  measures,  before  the  case  becomes  quite  hopelea 

The  stage  of  prostration  usually  commences  from  four  to  si 
hours  after  the  swallowing  of  the  poison,  and  sooner  if  it  baa  been 
removed  artificially  from  the  stomach;  and  death  generally  ocean 
in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  If  the  patient  survive  the  twelfth 
hour,  he  usually  recovers,  though  instances  are  on  record  in  whioh 
the  fatal  termination  has  taken  place  much  later.     It  has  somettnHIJ 
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also  occurred  before  the  sixth  hour,  even  so  early,  it  is  asseited,  as 
the  third.  Id  such  a  case,  the  patient  dies  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  opium  on  the  brain,  as  in  congestive  apoplexy. 
Ordinarily,  I  believe,  death  results  from  the  vast  prostration  of 
the  nervous  power,  consequent  upon  the  previous  excessive  excite- 
ment; and,  if  the  patient  can  be  supported  through  this  period  of 
collapse,  he  will  in  all  probability  recover.  From  a  quantity  just 
insufficient  to  cause  death,  the  prostration  following  the  congestive 
inftuence  of  the  p>oison  is  extreme;  but,  at  the  lowest  point,  the 
system  begins  to  react,  and  gradually  returns  to  health,  though 
frequently  through  a  series  of  nervous  disorder  and  variously 
deranged  function,  which  mark  the  violent  strain  to  which  the 
brain  has  been  subjected. 

The  quantity  of  opium  which  may  prove  fatal  varies  so  much 
with  constitutional  peculiarities,  or  the  existing  state  of  the  system 
from  any  cause,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  approximate  the 
fatal  dose  in  reference  to  any  particular  individual.    Dr.  Christison, 
in  his  treatise  on  poisons,  mentions  an  apparently  well  authenticated 
case,  in  which  death  took  place,  in  an  adult  man,  from  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  opium  with  nine  grains  of  camphor;  whereas  half  a 
fluidounce  of  laudanum  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  be  taken,  by 
persons  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium,  without  such  a  result. 
Death  often  occurs  from  quantities  varying  from  half  a  fluidounce 
of  laudanum  to  two  or  three  fluidounces,  or  from  about  twenty 
grains  to  one  or  two  drachms  of  opium.    Infants  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  drug.     I  was  once 
called  to  see  a  child,  between  one  and  two  years  old,  in  a  dying  state, 
to  whom  its  mother  had  given,  rubbed  up  with  water,  the  residuary 
matter  in  a  teaspoon,  after  the  evaporation  of  some  laudanum 
which  had  been  left  in  it.    She  thought  she  might  be  able  to  obtain 
enough  in  this  way  for  a  dose.    Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  has  seen 
death  result  in  a  child,  a  few  weeks  old,  from  four  drops  of  lauda- 
num; and  two  and  a  half  drops  killed  another  child,  three  days  old. 
{Chruiison  on  Poisons.)    The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
is,  that  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  exceeding  the  ordinary 
full  dose  of  opium,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  safe.    It  may 
be  very  frequently  done  with  impunity,  but  at  any  time  a  fatal  re- 
sult may  occur.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ever  necessary,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  give  more  than  two  grains,  as  a  beginning  dose, 
to  an  adult  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  medicine.     It  can  be  re- 
peated in  a  short  time,  if  necessary,  and  may  be  increased  after 
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testing  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  For  an  infant,  daring  tbe 
first  week  or  two,  not  more  than  half  a  drop  of  laudanum  shooid 
be  given  at  first,  and  to  one  a  year  old  not  more  than  two  drops. 

In  some  rare  instances,  after  a  poisonous  dose  of  opium  has  been 
swallowed,  vomiting  has  come  on  spontaneously,  and  saved  the  life 
of  the  patient  by  discharging  the  poison. 

Opium  may  prove  poisonous,  as  well  when  inj^ted  into  tbe 
rectum  as  given  by  the  mouth;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  larger 
quantity  would  be  required  to  produce  fatal  effects.  It  is  asserted 
to  have  destroyed  life  by  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  A 
'flaxseed  poultice  saturated  with  laudanum,  and  applied  to  the  leg 
of  a  soldier  affected  with  erysipelas,  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal 
{Ghristisan  on  Poisojis.)  The  case  of  a  young  man  is  reported  in  the 
Annuaire  de  Tlierapeutique  (A.  D.  1843,  p.  5),  who  was  thought  to 
have  perished  through  the  effects  of  a  cataplasm  to  his  epigastrium, 
upon  which  the  contents  of  a  laudanum  bottle  had  been  poured. 
A  medical  friend  of  my  own,  in  whose  word  I  place  entire  reliance, 
reported  to  me  the  case  of  a  child  destroyed  by  the  repeated  exter- 
nal application  of  laudanum.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  specially 
stated  whether  there  was  or  was  not  abrasion  of  the  skin;  but,  if 
the  poison  is  fatal  upon  the  sound  skin,  how  much  more  likely  to 
be  so  upon  a  denuded  surface,  or  upon  an  ulcer  or  wound !  Lauda- 
num should  never,  therefore,  be  used  recklessly,  even  as  an  external 
remedy. 

The  morbid  appearances  after  deaOi  from  laudanum  are,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  more  or  less  serous  effusioD, 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  a  livid  hue  of  the  surface,  and  a  liquid 
state  of  the  blood.  In  a  few  instances,  eflfusion  of  blood  has  been 
found. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Poisoning,  There  is  no  antidote  to  opiora 
which  can  be  relied  on.  The  important  indications  are  to  evacuate 
the  stomach,  and  to  support  the  system  in  the  state  of  prostration 
which  follows  the  direct  influence  of  the  poison.  The  first  indica- 
tion is  to  be  met  either  by  emetics,  or  the  stomach-pump,  or  by  the 
two  combined.  If  called  at  any  period  before  prostration  has  taken 
place,  one  of  these  measures  should  be  resorted  to.  For  various 
reasons,  I  prefer  first  the  trial  of  emetics.  They  are,  in  general, 
more  immediately  at  command,  and  time  is  an  object  of  much  im- 
portance. Besides,  if  solid  opium  has  been  swallowed,  it  must  re- 
main in  the  stomach,  when  the  pump  is  used,  if  in  masses  too  large 
to  pass  through  the  tube.    I  was  once  cognizant  of  a  case  of  this 
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kind.  A  yonng  man  was  brought  to  my  house,  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  taken  solid  opium.  He  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
hospital,  where,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  stomach-pump  was 
promptly  applied,  and  everything  apparently  evacuated.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  died.  I  was  convinced  that  a  portion  of  opium  had 
remained  in  the  stomach,  because  too  large  to  enter  the  tube;  and 
from  that  time  I  determined  never  to  depend  on  the  stomach-pump, 
in  any  case  where  opium  had  been  swallowed  in  mass,  however 
small  the  fragment.  Besides,  there  may  be  an  hourglass  contrac- 
tion, which  might  yield  to  an  emetic,  but  not  to  the  stomach-pump. 
I  once  attended  a  case  in  which,  afVer  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
seemed  to  have  been  completely  discharged  under  the  influence  of 
emetics,  a  sudden  gush  of  liquid  was  thrown  up,  smelling  strongly 
of  laudanum.  Had  the  stomach-pump  been  relied  on  in  this  case, 
it  might  have  ended  fatally.  When  emetics  cannot  be  made  to  act, 
this  instrument  should  be  resorted  to ;  and  it  may  often  also  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  conjunction  with  emetics,  especially  when  the 
patient  refuses  to  swallow,  as  it  then  affords  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  medicine  into  the  stomach. 

The  emetics  I  prefer  are  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecacuanha.  The 
former  is  very  prompt  and  energetic,  safer  in  large  doses  than  sul- 
phate of  copper,  because  less  corrosive,  and  than  tartar  emetic  because 
less  sedative  or  prostrating  in  its  influence.  The  ipecacuanha  is 
also  a  quick  and  active  emetic,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  safe  in 
almost  any  quantity.  Thirty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  every 
twenty  minutes  until  they  operate.  Indeed,  the  ipecacuanha  may 
be  thrown  in  ad  libitum.  I  should  fear  an  indefinite  repetition  of 
the  sulphate;  for,  though  it  may  produce  no  perceptible  irritation  at 
the  time  of  exhibition,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  susceptibility 
in  the  stomach,  it  may  yet  leave  an  impression  behind,  which,  upon 
tbfe  occurrence  of  reaction,  may  end  in  inflammation.  In  a  case  of 
opiate  poisoning  in  a  woman,  which  occurred  to  me  many  years 
since,  the  patient,  afler  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  prostration,  from  which  she  was  saved  with 
diflSculty.  Among  the  measures  employed  to  excite  her,  was  a 
pair  of  sinapisms  applied  to  the  legs.  As,  in  the  existing  insensi- 
ble state  of  the  skin,  they  produced  neither  pain  nor  redness,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  for  three  hours.  When  they  were 
taken  off,  no  rubefaction  was  visible.  But  when  the  system  re- 
acted, violent  inflammation  took  place  in  the  surface  with  which 
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they  liad  been  in  contact,  followecl  by  vesioation  mod  obsdiute 
superficial  ulceration,  which  waa  long  in  healing.  Applying  ibit 
observation  to  the  influence  of  irritants  on  ihe  stomach,  I  feUooa- 
vinced  that,  by  giving  largely  of  substances  of  tliis  kind,  thoogli 
they  might  not  act  at  the  time,  we  might  upon  the  ocscurrenoe  «( 
reaction  have  violent  and  perhapa  fatal  gastritia.  It  la  probabiy 
not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  some  of  the  deaths  in  narcotic  poiaoa- 
ing,  which  have  occurred  notwithstanding  the  complete  evscaatioa 
of  the  poison,  may  have  resulted  from  thia  cause.  I  have  never, 
therefore,  proceeded  further  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc  than  to  gi»e 
three  doses;  and  have  not  ventured  on  sulphate  of  copper  %t  tfl. 
Yet  I  have  never  failed  in  evacuating  the  Btomach  by  etarOxa, 
when  I  have  employed  them  in  these  cases. 

The  emetic,  however,  should  be  aided  by  TarioQS  acconory 
measures.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile  tga,  of  which  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  swallow  tumblerful  after  tumblerfol, 
until  the  stomach  will  receive  no  more.  The  throat  also  in&j 
tickled  by  a  feather,  in  order  to  rouse  the  stomach  by  its  sympal 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  not  so  much  in  the  direct  ii 
eeptibility  of  the  stomach  as  in  that  of  the  cerebral  centrea,  throQj 
an  impression  upon  which  it  is  that  emetics  are  enabled  to  act. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  rouse  these  centres,  and  render  them 
more  sensible  to  the  nauseating  impression.  For  this  purpose,  coH 
water  may  be  dashed  on  the  face,  head,  or  neck  of  the  patienL  If 
the  pulse  is  exceedingly  full  or  strong,  some  blood  may  be  takes 
from  the  arm,  in  orJer  to  lessen,  in  some  measure,  the  prassure 
on  the  brain.  But  this  measure  must  be  used  with  great  cautioo. 
The  prDstration  following  the  direct  action  of  tlie  poison  is  gene- 
rally  the  greatest  danger  of  the  case.  Anything  which  may  in- 
crease that  prostration  may  be  hazardous.  My  preceptor,  the  lalc 
l)r.  Joseph  Parrish,  used  to  relate  the  case  of  a  young  womanlD 
whom  he  was  called  in  the  country,  and  who  had  ewallowi 
poisonous  dose  of  laudanum.  The  physician  in  atteadi 
enced  by  the  state  of  her  pulse  had  bled  ber  largely,  and  1  beti 
more  than  once.  The  consequence  was,  that,  after  the  evacuatioD 
of  the  poison,  though  she  recovered  her  consciousness  perfectly,  slw 
fell  into  a  prostrate  condition  from  which  it  was  found  impo^ible 
to  raise  her.  Another  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  adjuvant 
of  ibe  emetic,  is  to  keep  the  patieut  in  constant  motioa  until 
vomiting  is  induced.     For  this  purpose,  assii^tants  should  aid 
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in  walking  steadily  about  the  room,  and,  when  there  is  resistance, 
shoold  ase  compulsory  measures  to  this  end  if  necessary.  It  is 
surprising,  sometimes,  to  witness  the  efficiency  of  this  measure  in 
relieving  the  cerebral  congestion.  While  moving,  the  patient  re- 
mains at  least  partially  awake,  the  colour  of  the  face  brightens, 
and  more  or  less  expression  comes  into  his  features;  but  the 
instant  that  he  is  allowed  to  lie  down,  he  falls  again  into  a  deep, 
perhaps  stertorous  sleep,  and  the  dark  suffusion  of  face,  and  utter 
want  of  expression  return.  ' 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  a  single  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 
After  vomiting  has  begun,  it  should  be  kept  up  Jby  free  draughts 
of  warm  water,  until  the  liquor  returns  colourless  and  odourless. 

If  the  stomach-pump  is  employed,  the  same  thorough  evacuation 
should  be  effected.  The  water  injected  should  return  without 
smell,  and  the  last  liquid  contents  should  be  drawn  out  by  means 
of  the  syringe. 

But  the  subsequent  treatment  is  all  important.  It  has  not  fallen 
to  my  lot,  out  of  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen, 
to  witness  death  in  a  single  instance,  except  in  that  of  the  infant 
before  referred  to,  and  that  occurred  at  a  period  when  all  the  re- 
sources, now  at  our  command,  had  not  been  made  known.  But  I 
am  quite  confident  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  if  nothing  had 
been  done  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  fatal.  The  prostration  is  sometimes  very  great, 
and  comes  on  sooner  than  it  otherwise  might  do,  in  consequence  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  poison.  It  must  be  encountered  by  stimu- 
lant measures  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  External 
stimulation  by  means  of  heated  cayenne  pepper  and  brandy  or  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  the  internal  use  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia, wine-whey,  wine  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  brandy  with 
milk,  &C.,  are  means,  of  which  one  or  all  may  be  employed,  as  the 
degree  of  prostration  may  require.  Rich  soup,  or  essence  of  beef 
or  mutton,  may  also  be  given  as  nourishment  Should  the  sto- 
mach be  irritable,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  nutritious  and  stimulating  enemata  be  employed,  if  the  same 
materials  should  be  rejected  when  swallowed.  In  relation  to  the 
use  of  sinapisms,  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  leave  them  on 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  or  at  furthest  one  hour,  in  any  one  place, 
for  fear  of  subsequent  inflammation. 

When  the  patient  is  first  seen  in  the  prostrate  condition,  with  a 
opld  skin,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
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attempts  to  evacuate  tbe  stomach;  but  tLe  Btimiilatiog  anil  np- 
porting  plan  should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  It  is  not  the  dJred 
action  of  the  poison  that  is  now  the  source  of  danger;  it  is  th« 
depression  following  that  action.  Even  though  reapiratioa  vaj 
have  ceased,  and  the  pulse  no  longer  be  perceptible  at  the  wtut, 
efforts  to  save  the  patient  should  not  be  abandoned.  While  ttinta- 
lants  are  employed  externally  and  ioternaHy,  recourse  should  bi 
had  to  artificial  respiration;  for  the  heart  continues  to  actf«eb)T 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  and,  if  the  office  of  respi- 
ration can  be  performed,  and  arterialii^d  blood  nent  to  the  hevt, 
the  function  of  circulation  may  be  resumed,  and  life  saved.  Sen- 
ra\  instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record;  and  a  medical  friend  of 
mine  is  confident  that  he  saved  the  life  of  aa  infant  about  lo  pcn»h, 
by  breathing  into  its  lungs.  It  is  important,  however,  not  loo 
speedily  to  relinquish  the  process,  after  the  restoration  of  the  fooo- 
tions ;  for  the  respiratory  centres  may  not  yet  have  recovered  frora 
the  blow,  sufficiently  to  carry  on  their  functions  without  aid.  The 
patient  should  be  carefully  watched  for  several  hours,  and  the  remedy 
reapplied  if  found  to  be  required.  The  case  of  a  woman  is  reoorded 
in  the  Loiidon  Medico- Cliirurgical  7'ransad'WiB  for  1836, in  which,  aftef 
the  return  of  animation  through  the  influence  of  artificial  resptrt- 
tion,  the  patient  was  left  for  an  hour,  and  upon  the  relura  of  the 
medical  attendant,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  found  relapsing  ioto 
her  former  pulseless  condition.  A  repetition,  however,  of  the 
remedy  was  followed  by  the  same  success,  and  life  was  saved. 

Another  remedy  which  may  be  had  recourse  to,  under  similtr 
circumstances,  is  galvanism,  or  the  powerful  action  of  the  altenial- 
ing  currents  of  the  ekclro-mugnetic  mackme.  Two  cases  of  reoorerr 
under  this  agent  are  on  record.  Por  the  method  of  applying  thit 
remedy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  ElectricHy,  juigt  &W. 

Coflee  is  another  remedy  which  may  be  employed  to  qualify  Uk 
effects  of  opium.     It  acts,  probably,  more  nearly  in  tbe  cajKtcity 
an  antidote  than  any  other  agent.     Its  use  was  fluggestod 
well-known  tendency  to  produce  wakefulness.     It  should  be 
freely,  and  as  strong  as  possible;  never,  however,  to  the  cxdi 
of  other  means. 

Chronic  Poisoning,    The  extremely  grateful  effects  of  opinio  ra 
most  persons,  in  its  5rst  stimulant  action,  and  in  the  calming  iofll^ 
ence  which  follows,  has  led  to  an  enormous  abuse  of  the 
which,  though  less  injurious  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
than  a  similar  abuse  of  alcohol,  is  often  very  pernicious  in  its 
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on  the  health  of  those  who  give  way  to  it.  Like  the  alcoholic 
beverages,  though  employed  habitually,  provided  its  use  be  re- 
strained  within  certain  limits,  it  does  little  apparent  injury,  even 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  does  not  seem,  obviously  at 
least,  to  shorten  life.  We  are  told,  on  the  most  reliable  authority, 
that  in  India  and  China,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  commonly  em- 
ployed by  those  of  respectable  position,  who  have  a  character  to 
maintain,  its  effects  are  in  general  not  such  as  to  produce  any  seem- 
ing unfitness  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  or  materially  to  shorten 
its  duration.  In  our  own  country,  the  apothecaries  inform  us  of 
sales  of  opium  or  its  preparations  to  a  vast  amount,  beyond  any 
possible  calls  for  it  as  a  medicine;  yet  the  number  of  instances  are 
comparatively  few,  in  which  its  ill  effects  are  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician.  The  vice  is  indulged  secretly,  and  does 
not  betray  itself  by  any  disorder  in  the  acts,  or,  so  far  as  is  known, 
in  the  health  of  the  individual;  and  the  best  British  writers  make 
the  same  statements  relative  to  the  abuse  of  the  drug  in  their  coun- 
try. But  the  danger  is  that,  as  its  pleasing  effects  cease  to  be  felt, 
at  least  with  the  same  zest,  in  the  original  dose,  the  temptation  is 
always  present  to  increase  the  quantity  used,  and  to  go  on  increas- 
ing it,  until  it  becomes  a  source  of  great  and  undeniable  evil. 

If  the  ordinary  operation  of  opium  be  compared  with  that  of 
alcohol,  the  cause  will  be  obvious  why  life  is  so  much  less  endan- 
gered by  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  stimulant  influence  of 
opium,  either  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  generally  on  the 
circulation,  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  alcohol;  nor  does  it 
equally  excite  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys. 
Hence  it  is  much  less  liable  to  induce  either  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  different  organs,  or  that  organic  degeneration,  which  almost 
necessarily  attends  the  debility  consequent  upon  excessive  vascu- 
lar excitement.  Operating  mainly  on  the  functions,  the  disorder- 
ing effect  of  opium  is  witnessed  chiefly  in  the  functions. 

Occasionally  the  medical  man  is  consulted  in  this  country  by  the 
slaves  of  opium,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  conse- 
quences of  its  excessive  abuse.  In  his  own  therapeutic  observa- 
tion, he  also  witnesses  frequent  disturbance  of  the  functions  from 
its  medicinal  employment,  and  necessarily  infers  that  the  same  dis- 
turbances must  exist  in  those  who  use  it  as  a  luxury  within  the 
same  limits.  The  greatest  sufferings,  experienced  by  the  opium- 
eater,  are  those  which  attend  the  state  of  nervous  depression,  always 
existing  when  its  direct  influence  is  no  longer  felt.    There  are  ex- 
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cessive  restlessness,  a  uaiversal  and  indescnbatile  unCftmaeH,  foet. 
ingB  of  intolerable  distress,  especially  in  ibe  epigaatriam  ftod  Www 
extremities,  an  irksome  sense,  moreover,  of  iocapactly  both  fbr  i»- 
tellectual  exertion,  and  for  mental  or  emotional  enjoyment,  eonti- 
tutinf;  together  a  state  of  exquisite  misery,  from  which  the  oelj 
relief  is  by  renewed  recourse  to  tbe  stimulus,  which,  if  takoo  in  m 
iDcreiLsing  dose,  renders  bim  bappy  again,  and  again  capBbte  n(a- 
ertion ;  and  thus  he  goes  on,  in  an  alternation  of  lessening  CO  nifoflutd 
increasing  misery,  to  the  end.  At  tbe  same  time,  there  is  a  gmittal 
depravation  of  the  functions,  which  impairs  the  degree  of  hallli, 
though  it  may  not  very  materially  shorten  life,  unless  tbe  indulg- 
ence be  carried  to  great  excess,  Tbe  ordinary  derangemenu  of  tbe 
organic  functions  are  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  habitual  ooa- 
Btipation,  and  defective  action  of  the  liver;  those  of  the  animal  fuii& 
tions,  tremors,  wakefulness,  weakened  memory  and  intellect,  ami  Iom 
of  interest  in  tbe  usual  concerns  of  life,  and  social  relation«.  Tk 
lowest  stage  of  degradation  has  been  attained,  when  the  indnlgeme 
ends  in  a  total  loss  of  self-respect,  and  indifference  to  tbe  opiDiuiw 
of  tbe  community;  and  everything  is  sacriGced  to  the  ins)itU14e 
demands  of  the  vice.  Not  unfrequently,  this  habit  of  exct»8  fau 
been  engendered  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  obtaining  relief  frum 
painful  affections,  such  as  cancer,  and  certain  incurable  casea  uf 
neuralgia;  but,  though  some  palliation,  this  is  no  satisfactory  ex- 
cuse; for,  by  proper  management,  considerable  relief  of  poin  an 
generally  be  obtained,  without  an  excess  euSicient  to  degrade  lh« 
mind,  or  even  materially  tbe  general  health;  and  it  is  rather  a  weal: 
yielding  to  the  seductive  pleasures  of  opium,  than  any  necessity  ^h 
its  anodyne  iuSuence,  that  leads  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  evi)^H 
Tho  elleots  of  tbe  vice  of  opium-eating,  and  opiurn-smokii^H 
among  tbe  lower  class  of  the  Orientals,  have  been  frequently  dfr 
scribed,  and  with  such  warm  colouring  that  a  suspicion  is  apt  to 
arise  of  some  interference  of  the  imagination  in  the  pictures  given; 
especially  as  we  do  not  meet  their  exact  counterparts  among  thMC^ 
who  perhaps  equally  abandon  themselves  to  the  vice  among  o 
selves.  It  is  possible  that  the  fumes  of  opium  inhaled  may  exi^l 
cise  a  more  deleterious  influence  on  the  health  than  the 
taken  into  the  stomach;  and  this  may  explain  the  iDcompatibili|| 
of  the  descriptions  of  travellers  with  our  own  obeervatioa. 
Oppenheira,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  reliable  observers,  g 
the  following  account  of  what  he  has  himself  witnessed  in  Europi 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Tbe  opium-eater  usually  begins  with  i 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and  graduiilly  increases  to  two  drachi 
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and  sometimes  more  in  a  day.  He  is  readily  recognized  by  his 
iqf>pearance.  ''A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yellow 
countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine  frequently  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and  glossy  deep-sunken  eyes, 
betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  organs  are  in  the 
Hghest  degree  disturbed,  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and 
has  hardly  one  evacuation  in  a  week;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers 
are  destroyed ;  he  is  impotent."  Finding  the  stimulant  effect  of  the 
^isoQ  at  length  almost  lost,  he  conjoins  with  it  the  use  of  corrosive 
aablimate,  gradually  increasing  the  latter  till  it  amounts  to  ten 
grains  daily.  He  becomes  subject  finally  to  neuralgic  pains,  to 
which  the  opium  yields  no  relief;  and,  if  he  has  begun  the  use  of 
ibe  drug  early  in  life,  seldom  attains  the  age  of  forty.  {Brii,  and 
Jfhr.  Med.  Rev.,  iv.  394.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  corro- 
^ve  sublimate  has  probably  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  fatal 
.Msolt  as  the  opium. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  evil  habit  may  be  corrected, 
without  great  difficulty,  if  the  patient  is  in  earnest ;  and,  as  the 
disorders  induced  by  it  are  mainly  functional,  that  a  good  degree 
of  health  may  be  restored.  It  will  not  answer  to  break  off  sud- 
-  denly.  No  fortitude  is  sufficient  to  support  the  consequent  misery, 
and  life  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort.  Of  the  particular  phe- 
Aomena  which  might  result  I  have  no  experience ;  for  I  have  met 
with  BO  case  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made,  or  at  any  rate 
more  than  momentarily  persevered  in.  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  however, 
states  that  he  has  seen  well  characterized  cases,  in  which  delirium 
tiremens  occurred  (iV.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  iv.  34);  and  this 
lesult  might  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  proper  method  of 
oorrecting  the  evil  is  by  gradually  withdrawing  the  cause;  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  dose  being  made  every  day,  so  small  as  to  be  quite 
imperceptible  in  its  effects.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  a  fluid- 
oaooe  of  laudanum  is  taken  daily,  the  abstraction  of  a  minim  every 
day  would  lead  to  a  cure  in  somewhat  more  than  a  year;  and  the 
progress  might  be  much  more  rapid  than  this.  Time,  however,  must 
he  allowed  for  the  system  gradually  to  regain  the  healthy  mode  of 
action,  which  it  had  gradually  lost. 

4.  Mode  of  Operating. 

Opium  probably  acts  simply  by  an  influence  upon  the  vital 
properties  of  the  tissues,  without  any  chemical  reagency  what- 
ever. Hence  the  long  comparative  impunity  under  its  abuse.  At 
one  time  I  was  disposed  to  think  that  its  first  stimulating  action 
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depressing  influence  following  the  stimulant?  I  think  not.  The 
real  depression  takes  place  long  subsequently,  after  the  direct 
action  of  the  medicine  has  ceased.  They  are  readily  explicable 
upon  the  general  doctrine  of  irritation,  which  I  have  maintained  in 
this  work  and  elsewhere.  Irritation  is  stimulation  beyond  the 
healthy  point.  The  two  terms  may  be  considered  as  synonymes 
in  reference  to  our  present  purpose.  When,  then,  a  part  is  stimu- 
lated, it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  blood,  and  the  supply 
increases  with  the  stimulation  until  it  ends  in  inflammation.  Now 
the  first  effect  of  the  blood  entering  the  part  is  to  supply  the  means 
for  an  increase  of  its  healthy  function;  a  larger  supply  interferes 
with  the  due  action  of  the  part,  though  the  excitement  may  still 
continue;  a  still  further  quantity  overwhelms  it,  and  impairs  or 
suspends  altogether  the  exercise  of  its  function.  In  other  words^ 
the  efiects  of  stimulation  upon  any  part  are  first  to  augment,  then 
to  derange,  and  lastly  to  impair  its  function ;  and  all  this  through 
the  direct  influence  of  the  stimulant.  Apply  this  law  to  the  action 
of  opium  on  the  cerebral  centres.  It  first  moderately  stimulates 
and  moderately  congests  them;  thus  increasing  their  function,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  elevated,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  sensory 
phenomena,  and  perhaps  to  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  excite- 
ment, which  characterize  the  early  period  of  its  operation ;  it  con- 
tinues to  stimulate,  and  thus  further  congests  them,  and  thus  may 
occasion  the  disordered  sounds  and  other  sensations,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  motor  functions 
which  sometimes  come  on  at  this  period ;  it  still  continues  to  sti- 
mulate, and  yet  further  to  congest  the  centres,  the  functions  of 
which  are  now  diminished  or  suspended,  causing  first  a  sensorial 
calm,  and  ultimately  sleep.  If  the  quantity  of  the  opium  bo  very 
large,  the  congestion  is  hastened  and  increased  with  the  more 
prompt  and  powerful  stimulation;  and  hence  the  speedy  occurrence 
of  profound  sleep  or  coma.  The  influence  upon  the  circulation 
and  respiration  corresponds  with  this  view.  In  active  congestion 
of  the  brain  the  pulse  usually  becomes  slower,  fuller,  and  stronger, 
and  the  respiration  slower  and  deeper;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  soporose  effect  of  opium,  showing  that  the  sensorial 
phenomena  proceed  from  a  similar  influence.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  opium  and  a  gradually 
increasing  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the 
former,  the  cerebral  functions  are  first  somewhat  excited,  then  they 
are  discomposed,  as  shown  by  abnormal  sounds,  &c.,  in  the  head, 
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on  the  beart  and  brain  might  be  owing 
pression  extended  from  the  stomach ;  bat 
opinion  seems  to  me  more  than  doubtful,  i 
rapidly  it  is  absorbed,  and  how  quickly  it 
the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  That 
by  the  fact  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning 
even  when  there  has  been  no  Tomitiog,  t1 
in  the  stomach.  Besides,  the  smell  of  opiu 
able  in  the  breath  and  excretions  of  pers 
largely,  and  has  been  noticed  in  the  blood, 
has  detected  morphia  in  the  blood  and  urii 
with  opium  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.  p.  212 
under  its  infiuence  has  produced  its  peculia 
child.  When  introduced  into  the  jugular  vi 
produce  the  same  effects  as  when  taken  by 
if  applied  to  a  nerve,  without  access  to  tb 
not  act  on  the  brain. 

From  its  slightly  stimulating  effect  on  th< 
is  observably  brought  into  contact,  it  maj 
the  circulation,  to  exercise  a  similar  influe 
ried,  and  thus  to  produce  the  moderate  « 
which  accompanies  its  primary  operation, 
especially  by  the  nervous  centres  in  the  b 
larly  by  those  of  the  cortical  portion  of 
which  the  intellectual  and  emotional  funi 
probably  exercised.  The  sensory  centre 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  appeal 
aSected.  But  if  the  cerebellum  be,  as  sup 
seat  of  the  power  of  combining  motions,  aod 
maintain,  that  of  the  sexual  propensity,  ii 
little  in  the  original  stimulant  impression.  ' 
upon  the  nervous  centres  I  maintain  to  b 
The  primary  mental  excitement  may  thus  bi 
as  well  as  the  more  rapid  respiration,  and  inc 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  stimulation  c 
proceed  from  a  similar  cause,  and  not  fron 
the  opium  or  its  active  principles.  But  hi 
sequent  calm  in  all  these  functions,  and  the 
and  almost  suspension  which  follow,  as  inc 
sensibility  and  power  of  motion,  and  the  so 
I  or  less  profound?    Are  these  the  result  < 
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lepressing  influence  following  the  stimulant?  I  think  not.  The 
eal  depression  takes  place  long  subsequently,  after  the  direct 
ction  of  the  medicine  has  ceased.  They  are  readily  explicable 
ipon  the  general  doctrine  of  irritation,  which  I  have  maintained  in 
his  work  and  elsewhere.  Irritation  is  stimulation  beyond  the 
ealthy  point.  The  two  terms  may  be  considered  as  synonymes 
Q  reference  to  our  present  purpose.  When,  then,  a  part  is  stimu- 
ited,  it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  blood,  and  the  supply 
Qcreases  with  the  stimulation  until  it  ends  in  inflammation.  Now 
he  first  effect  of  the  blood  entering  the  part  is  to  supply  the  means 
IT  an  increase  of  its  healthy  function;  a  larger  supply  interferes 
rith  the  due  action  of  the  part,  though  the  excitement  may  still 
ontinue;  a  still  further  quantity  overwhelms  it,  and  impairs  or 
uspends  altogether  the  exercise  of  its  function.  In  other  words, 
he  effects  of  stimulation  upon  any  part  are  first  to  augment,  then 
0  derange,  and  lastly  to  impair  its  function ;  and  all  this  through 
he  direct  influence  of  the  stimulant.  Apply  this  law  to  the  action 
f  opium  on  the  cerebral  centres.  It  first  moderately  stimulates^ 
nd  moderately  congests  them;  thus  increasing  their  function,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  elevated,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  sensory 
phenomena,  and  perhaps  to  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  excite- 
lent,  which  characterize  the  early  period  of  its  operation;  it  con- 
inues  to  stimulate,  and  thus  further  congests  them,  and  thus  may 
ceasion  the  disordered  sounds  and  other  sensations,  and  the 
erangement  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  motor  functions 
rhich  sometimes  come  on  at  this  period ;  it  still  continues  to  sti- 
lulate,  and  yet  further  to  congest  the  centres,  the  functions  of 
rhich  are  now  diminished  or  suspended,  causing  first  a  sensorial 
aim,  and  ultimately  sleep.  If  the  quantity  of  the  opium  bo  very 
irge,  the  congestion  is  hastened  and  increased  with  the  more 
•rompt  and  powerful  stimulation;  and  hence  the  speedy  occurrence 
f  profound  sleep  or  coma.  The  influence  upon  the  circulation 
nd  respiration  corresponds  with  this  view.  In  active  congestion 
f  the  brain  the  pulse  usually  becomes  slower,  fuller,  and  stronger, 
nd  the  respiration  slower  and  deeper;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  early 
tage  of  the  soporose  effect  of  opium,  showing  that  the  sensorial 
henomena  proceed  from  a  similar  influence.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
larked  resemblance  between  the  efiects  of  opium  and  a  gradually 
icreasing  active  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the 
>rmer,  the  cerebral  functions  are  first  somewhat  excited,  then  they 
re  discomposed,  as  shown  by  abnormal  sounds,  &c.,  in  the  head, 
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and  then  ditninisfaed  or  suppressed,  ns  proved  hy  the  ilroTi'ia 
and  stupor  which  supervene;  and  the  resemblance  \s  exleodod,w 
already  stated,  to  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  fiinctiona. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  attending  to  the  direct  inlliience  of  the 
opium.  The  condition  which  follows  is  in  accordance  with  sootlKr 
general  pathological  law,  that  every  over-excitement  muM  be  foV 
lowed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  The  cerebral  oentrei^  no 
longer  stimulated  by  the  opium,  fall  necessarily  into  B  dcpreased 
stale.  No  more  blood  is  now  attracted  to  them.  They  hare 
not  even  the  power  of  expelling  the  excess  which  has  overwbelmd 
them.  Hence,  a  failure  of  all  the  dependent  fuDctioDS,  and  tho 
universal  prostration  that  ensues. 

I  consider  the  above  question  not  as  purely  theoretical,  but  higlily 
practical  in  its  bearing,  and  therefore  important  to  be  decided  oot- 
rectly.  If  opium  is  a  real  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres  in  hi 
second  and  most  powerful  action,  then  it  must  be  the  great  remedy 
in  all  cases  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  from  slight  rascnlar 
irritation  of  that  organ  up  to  apoplectic  congestion,  and  eren  is- 
flammation;  for  the  sedative  influence  would  vastly  overhalaon 
the  stimulant,  especially  if  the  medicine  should  be  given  largdy, 
and  would  thus  produce  much  more  good  than  harm.  But  every 
experienced  practitioner  knows  that  these  are  exactly  the  conditionc 
in  which  opium  is  calculated  to  do  harm.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  W 
altogether  a  stimulant  to  the  brain  throughout  its  direct  aolioo, 
whether  during  the  excitement  or  suppression  of  the  cerebral  faeo* 
tions,  then  it  is  contraindicated  in  the  conditions  just  referred  to, 
and  would  be  most  appropriate  in  all  cases  of  functional  depreanoa 
or  debility  of  the  brain;  and  this  is  really  the  case.  Upon  the 
principle  here  stated,  opidm  may  be  prescribed  rationally;  upon 
the  other,  that,  namely,  which  considers  it  sedative  to  the  brain,  u 
must  be  given  empirically. 

But  another  important  point,  in  reference  to  therapeutics,  is  tlul, 
while  opium  is  a  powerful  cerehml  stimulant,  it  operates  really  sa 
a  sedative  upon  many  of  the  functions  and  organs  of  the  bodr, 
which  are  sustained  in  their  due  state  by  influence  from  the  nerj; 
ons  centres.    By  the  over-stimulation  of  these  centres,  it  disi|)||b 
them  from  extending  their  proper  influence  to  other  organs,  ilfll 
thus  acts  as  a  positive,  though  indirect  sedative  to  the  latter.  Heoil^ 
opium  may  often  be  prescribed  with  great  advantage  as  a  sedatin 
in  various  disordered  conditions  of  the  system,  provided  the  bnin 
be  either  sound,  so  as  not  to  he  materially  injured  by  its  actioik 
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depressed,  so  as  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Under  the  therapeutic  head, 
there  will  be  frequent  opportunities  of  illustrating  the  principle 
here  laid  down. 

It  is  highlj  probable  that,  upon  all  the  nervous  centres,  those  of 
the  spinal  marrow  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  for  example,  and 
upon  all  the  force-generating  nervous  matter  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  conveying  structure,  wherever  it  may  exist,  opium  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  brain,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Suffi- 
cient investigation,  however,  has  not  been  made  upon  this  point,  to 
justify  a  positive  conclusion. 

5.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Opium  has  been  known,  and  probably  used,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Grecian  history.  It  ranks  among  the  most  important 
medicines,  and,  in  the  variety  of  its  applications,  and  extent  of  its 
employment^  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  catalogue.  I  shall  first 
treat  briefly  of  the  indications  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  and  after- 
wards, more  at  length,  of  its  special  uses. 

a.  Indications  for  the  use  of  Opium, 
\,  As  a  General  Stimulant.  It  will  be  remembered  that  opium, 
in  its  primary  action,  stimulates  the  circulation  moderately,  and  the 
nervous  system  energetically.  In  reference  to  these  properties,  it  is 
indicated  in  most  acute  affections  in  which  the  vital  powers  and 
functions  generally  are  enfeebled,  as  in  low  fevers,  &c.  An  import- 
ant consideration,  in  this  application  of  opium,  is  that  its  stimulant 
operation  continues  longer,  in  quantities  just  insufficient  to  produce 
its  narcotic  effects,  than  in  the  full  anodyne  and  soporific  dose. 
Hence,  as  a  mere  stimulant,  it  should  be  given  in  rather  small 
doses,  which  should  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  to  sustain  a 
steady  operation,  without  allowing  the  effects  of  successive  doses  to 
accumulate,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  indirect  sedative  influence 
of  the  medicine.  One-eighth,  one-quarter,  or  one-half  a  grain  may 
be  given  for  this  purpose  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  the  smaller 
quantity  being  given  at  the  shorter,  and  the  larger  at  the  longer 
interval.  This  rule  applies  to  cases  possessing  the  ordinary  healthy 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  opium.  Should  the  susceptibility  be 
materially  diminished  by  the  disease,  the  dose  must  be  increased 
accordingly. 

2.  As  a  Nervous  Stimulant.  In  quantities  insufficient  to  produce 
any  material  or  very  sensible  impression  on  the  brain,  opium  acts 
precisely  like  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  may  be  employed  for 
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and  then  diminisbed  or  suppressed,  as  pi 
and  BtupoT  which  superreae;  and  the  rea 
already  stated,  to  the  respiratory  and  circu 

Thus  far  yae  have  been  attending  to  th< 
opium.  The  oondition  which  follows  is  in 
general  pathological  law.  that  every  over-' 
lowed  by  a  corresponding  depresaion.  1 
longer  stimulated  by  the  opium,  fall  neCe 
state.  No  more  blood  is  now  attractec 
not  even  the  power  of  expelling  the  excess 
them.  Hence,  a  failure  of  all  the  depen 
universal  prostration  that  ensues. 

I  consider  the  above  question  not  as  pure 
practical  in  its  bearing,  and  therefore  imp< 
rectly.  If  opium  is  a  real  sedative  to  th 
second  and  most  powerful  action,  then  it  u 
in  all  cases  of  over-excitement  of  the  br 
irritation  of  that  organ  up  to  apoplectic 
flammatioa;  for  the  sedative  influence  w 
the  stimulant,  especially  if  the  medicine  e 
and  would  thus  produce  much  more  good 
experienced  practitioner  knows  that  these  t 
in  which  optum  is  calculated  to  do  harm, 
altogether  a  stimulant  to  the  brain  throv 
whether  during  the  excitement  or  suppresi 
tions,  then  it  is  contraindicated  in  the  ooi 
and  would  be  most  appropriate  in  all  cases 
or  debility  of  the  brain;  and  this  is  rea] 
pHaciple  here  stated,  opitfm  may  be  pret 
the  other,  that,  namely,  which  considers  it 
must  be  given  empirically. 

But  another  important  point,  in  referenc 
while  opium  is  a  powerful  eerehmi  stimul 
a  sedative  upon  many  of  the  functions  t 
which  are  sustfuned  in  their  due  state  by 
ODS  centres.  By  the  over-stimulatioD  of 
them  from  extending  their  proper  influet 
thus  acts  as  a  positive,  though  indirect  seda 
opium  may  often  be  prescribed  with  great 
in  various  disordered  conditions  of  the  ay; 
be  either  sound,  so  as  not  to  be  materially 
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depressed,  so  as  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Under  the  therapeutic  head, 
there  will  be  frequent  opportunities  of  illustrating  the  principle 
here  laid  down. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  upon  all  the  nervous  centres,  those  of 
the  spinal  marrow  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  for  example,  and 
upon  all  the  force-generating  nervous  matter  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  conveying  structure,  wherever  it  may  exist,  opium  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  brain,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Suffi- 
cient investigation,  however,  has  not  been  made  upon  this  point,  to 
justify  a  positive  conclusion. 

5.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Opium  has  been  known,  and  probably  used,  from  the  earliest 
perk>d  of  Grecian  history.  It  ranks  among  the  most  important 
medicines,  and,  in  the  variety  of  its  applications,  and  extent  of  its 
employment^  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  catalogue.  I  shall  first 
treat  briefly  of  the  indications  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  and  after- 
wards, more  at  length,  of  its  special  uses. 

a.  Indications  for  the  use  of  Opium. 

\.  As  a  General  Stimulant.  It  will  be  remembered  that  opium, 
in  its  primary  action,  stimulates  the  circulation  moderately,  and  the 
nervous  system  energetically.  In  reference  to  these  properties,  it  is 
indicated  in  most  acute  affections  in  which  the  vital  powers  and 
functions  generally  are  enfeebled,  as  in  low  fevers,  &c.  An  import- 
ant consideration,  in  this  application  of  opium,  is  that  its  stimulant 
operation  continues  longer,  in  quantities  just  insufficient  to  produce 
its  narcotic  effects,  than  in  the  full  anodyne  and  soporific  dose. 
Hence,  as  a  mere  stimulant,  it  should  be  given  in  rather  small 
doses,  which  should  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  to  sustain  a 
steady  operation,  without  allowing  the  effects  of  successive  doses  to 
accumulate,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  indirect  sedative  influence 
of  the  medicine.  One-eighth,  one-quarter,  or  one-half  a  grain  may 
be  given  for  this  purpose  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  the  smaller 
quantity  being  given  at  the  shorter,  and  the  larger  at  the  longer 
interval.  This  rule  applies  to  cases  possessing  the  ordinary  healthy 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  opium.  Should  the  susceptibility  be 
materially  diminished  by  the  disease,  the  dose  must  be  increased 
accordingly. 

2.  As  a  Nervous  Stimulant.  In  quantities  insufficient  to  produce 
any  material  or  very  sensible  impression  on  the  brain,  opium  acts 
precisely  like  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  may  be  employed  for 
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similar  purpoBea.  Through  the  general  eqi 
the  nervous  functions  which  characterizes 
it  acta  very  happilj  in  a  great  number  of  i 
ments  and  vascular  irritations.  It  ia,  howe' 
tions  that  it  acts  on  this  principle;  for,  wb< 
lated  to  produce  an  energetic  impression, 
general  nervous  stimulant,  and  concentrates 
upon  the  brain.  General  or  local  uneasines 
irakefulnesB,  slight  pains  and  spasms,  naus 
eicamples. 

8.  As  a  Special  Slimnhnt  of  Oie  Brain.  ' 
on  this  property  of  opium  is  highly  impor 
ders  consist  essentially  in  a  depressed  or 
the  cerebral  nervous  centres;  and  it  is  ofl' 
to  apply  to  these  centres  a  stimulant,  which 
excite  the  circulation.  Thus,  in  the  colla] 
upon  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  there  is  no 
pression  of  the  nervous  centres;  yet,  as  hi 
soon  supervene,  the  indication  is  very  ohvio 
while  it  may  rouse  the  depressed  centres,  at 
kte  the  heart,  shall  cease  to  produce  the  lat 
is  established.  Exactly  such  a  medicine 
action  of  which  npon  the  heart,  at  all  time 
tively  brief,  and  is  not  likely  in  any  degree 
fever.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  s' 
must  be  given  in  ita  full  dose,  on  accoan 
ceptibility  apt  to  exist,  but  also  of  the  relat 
lant  operation  on  the  heart.  Delirium  tre 
of  insanity,  and  various  other  nervous  disor 
stimulation  of  opium. 

The  arUiperiodic  action,  which  is  often  stn 
may  be  considered  as  dependent  directly  u 
tion  on  the  cerebral  centres.  In  all  regul 
is  highly  probable  that  the  paroxysm  mo 
through  the  nervous  centres,  and  that,  if  i 
by  a  sufficiently  strong  preoccupation  of  i 
warded  off,  and  set  aside  altogether ;  and 
eases  that,  if  the  regularity  of  the  auccesf 
plaint  itself  will  cease,  at  least  for  a  time 
its  stimulant  operation  upon  the  cerebrum 
is  capable  of  effecting  the  required  preoccu 
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as  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  for  the  expected  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  will  often  set  it  aside.  The  fullest  dose  of  opium  is 
generally  required  to  answer  this  indication.  Not  only  intermittent 
fever,  but  all  other  regularly  intermittent  diseases^  may  very  ofken 
be  interrupted  in  this  way. 

4.  As  an  Indirect  Arterial  Sedative,  Allusion  has  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  which  follows,  in  a  short 
time,  the  excitement  produced  by  a  full  dose  of  opium.  A  diminu- 
tion in  its  force,  also,  comes  on  after  a  time ;  and  a  positive  depres- 
sion of  the  circulation  is  thus  effected.  The  larger  the  quantity 
of  opium  taken,  the  more  quickly  is  this  effect  produced ;  and  the 
inference  is  that,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  indication,  the 
medicine  should  be  given  in  its  fullest  regular  dose.  It  is  in  inflam- 
mations, and  vascular  irritations  that  opiunl  is  called  for  upon  this 
ground.  Its  first  stimulant  action,  however,  is  in  the  way ;  and  it 
should  not  be  employed  until  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been 
subdued  by  suitable  preliminary  measures,  or  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  opium  should  also,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  associated  with  some  other  medicine  calculated  to 
modify  its  stimulant  action ;  and  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  is 
usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  diaphoretic  tendency  of  such 
a  combination,  independently  of  the  depressing  properties  of  the 
adjuvant,  contributes  much  to  the  desired  object. 

5.  As  an  Indirect  Nervous  Sedative,  For  its  action  in  this  way 
opium  is  indicated  in  all  kinds  of  disorder  throughout  the  system, 
which  consists  in  or  depends  on  nervous  irritation.  When  the 
capacity  to  feel,  and  the  power  to  act  fail  in  the  centres,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  depression  of  their  dependent  functions,  and  an 
irritated  or  over-excited  state  of  these  functions  must  be  diminished 
or  cease.  The  particular  affections  which  may  thus  be  relieved  or 
remedied  are  extremely  numerous.  They  include  pain  in  all  its 
varieties,  abnormal  special  sensations,  irregular  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  all  kinds,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  dyspnoea,  &c.  The  most 
important  therapeutic  effects,  however,  may  be  ranked  under  the 
three  following  heads. 

a.  For  the  Relief  of  Pain^  or  tJie  Anodyne  Effect,  Opium  probably 
relieves  pain  by  an  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres,  which, 
according  to  the  law  already  stated,  at  length  diminishes  or  sup- 
presses their  sensorial  function,  or,  in  other  words  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  irritant  impressions  sent  to  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  the  condition  of  the  suffering  part  itself  that  is  modi- 
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similar  purpoees.  Through  the  general  eqx 
the  uervouB  functioDB  wbich  characterizes  I 
it  acts  very  happily  in  a  great  number  of  f 
ments  and  vascular  irritations.  It  is,  howei 
tions  that  it  acta  on  this  principle;  for,  whe 
lated  to  produce  an  energetic  impression,  i 
general  nervous  stimulant,  and  concentrates 
upon  the  brain.  General  or  local  uQeasines 
wakefulness,  slight  pains  and  spasms,  naua 
examples. 

8.  As  a  Special  Slimvhnl  of  the  Brain.  '. 
on  this  property  of  opium  is  highly  import 
ders  consist  essentially  in  a  depressed  or 
the  cerebral  nervous  centres;  and  it  is  oft( 
to  apply  to  these  centres  a  stimulant,  which 
excite  the  circulation.  Thus,  in  the  oolla| 
upon  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  there  is  nol 
pression  of  the  nervous  centres;  yet,  as  hi 
soon  supervene,  the  indication  is  very  obvioi 
while  it  may  rouse  the  depressed  centres,  an 
late  the  heart,  shall  cease  to  produce  the  latt 
is  established.  Exactly  such  a  medicine 
action  of  which  upon  the  heart,  at  all  time 
tively  brier,  and  is  not  likely  in  any  degree  : 
fever.  It  is  obvioas,  however,  that,  in  si 
must  be  given  in  its  full  dose,  on  accouni 
ceptibility  apt  to  exist,  but  also  of  the  relat 
lant  operation  on  the  heart.  Delirium  trei 
of  insanity,  and  various  other  nervous  dison 
stimulation  of  opium. 

The  antiperiodic  action,  which  is  often  stro 
may  be  considered  as  dependent  directly  u 
tion  on  the  cerebral  centres.  In  all  regul 
is  highly  probable  that  the  paroxysm  ma 
through  the  nervous  centres,  and  that,  if  t 
by  a  sufficiently  strong  preoccupation  of  I 
warded  off,  and  set  aside  altogether ;  and 
eaees  that,  if  the  regularity  of  the  success 
plaint  itself  will  cease,  at  least  for  a  time 
its  stimulant  operation  opon  the  cerebrum 
is  capable  of  cBectiog  the  required  preoccu 
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as  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  for  the  expected  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  will  often  set  it  aside.  The  fullest  dose  of  opium  is 
generally  required  to  answer  this  indication.  Not  only  intermittent 
fever,  but  all  other  regularly  intermittent  diseases^  may  very  ofken 
be  interrupted  in  this  way. 

4.  As  an  Indirect  Arterial  Sedative,  Allusion  has  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  which  follows,  in  a  short 
time,  the  excitement  produced  by  a  full  dose  of  opium.  A  diminu- 
tion in  its  force,  also,  comes  on  after  a  time ;  and  a  positive  depres- 
sion of  the  circulation  is  thus  effected.  The  larger  the  quantity 
of  opium  taken,  the  more  quickly  is  this  effect  produced ;  and  the 
inference  is  that,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  indication,  the 
medicine  should  be  given  in  its  fullest  regular  dose.  It  is  in  inflam- 
mations, and  vascular  irritations  that  opiunl  is  called  for  upon  this 
ground.  Its  first  stimulant  action,  however,  is  in  the  way ;  and  it 
should  not  be  employed  until  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been 
subdued  by  suitable  preliminary  measures,  or  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  opium  should  also,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  associated  with  some  other  medicine  calculated  to 
modify  its  stimulant  action ;  and  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  is 
usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  diaphoretic  tendency  of  such 
a  combination,  independently  of  the  depressing  properties  of  the 
adjuvant,  contributes  much  to  the  desired  object. 

5.  As  an  Indirect  Nervous  Sedative.  For  its  action  in  this  way 
opium  is  indicated  in  all  kinds  of  disorder  throughout  the  system, 
which  consists  in  or  depends  on  nervous  irritation.  When  the 
capacity  to  feel,  and  the  power  to  act  fail  in  the  centres,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  depression  of  their  dependent  functions,  and  an 
irritated  or  over-excited  state  of  these  functions  must  be  diminished 
or  cease.  The  particular  affections  which  may  thus  be  relieved  or 
remedied  are  extremely  numerous.  They  include  pain  in  all  its 
varieties,  abnormal  special  sensations,  irregular  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  all  kinds,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  dyspnoea,  &c.  The  most 
important  therapeutic  effects,  however,  may  be  ranked  under  the 
three  following  heads. 

a.  For  the  Relief  of  Pain^  or  the  Anodyne  Effect.  Opium  probably 
relieves  pain  by  an  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres,  which, 
according  to  the  law  already  stated,  at  length  diminishes  or  sup- 
presses their  sensorial  function,  or,  in  other  words  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  irritant  impressions  sent  to  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  the  condition  of  the  suffering  part  itself  that  is  modi- 
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fied  by  the  opiate,  bat  only  that  of  the  coma 
or  ceDtres.  The  same  reUef  would  be  obta 
nervous  commanioatioa  betveeu  thecentr 
where  the  source  of  the  pun  ma,j  exist.  £ 
degree  neceasarj  to  the  suspension  of  the  a 
cornea  on  only  after  the  Bymptoms  of  ezc 
it  follows  that  the  aoodjae  operatioD  c£  o] 
its  first  effects ;  and  the  &ct  ia,  that  it  is  ii 
of  a  coDsiderable  time  that  the  relief  fro 
Keuralgia,  inflammation,  and  cancer,  are  t 
which  opium  is  given  to  fulfil  the  present  in 
for  its  use  on  this  score  are  almost  innui 
capable  of  no  other  application,  it  would  b> 
Something  more  is  often  gained  by  the  rel 
abatement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient, 
ii^urious  to  health,  disturbs  all  the  functioi 
and  may  even,  if  continued,  destroy  life.  Oj 
considered  as  not  only  palliative,  but  freqi 
even  in  its  relation  to  pain  alone. 

\>.  For  the  Beliff  of  Sp<um  or  Irregular  Muai 
is  of  two  kinds,  that  attended  with  severe 
cramp,  and  that  which  occurs  with  little  pt 
in  convulsions.  The  observations  in  relati 
ration  of  opium  apply  to  cramps  so  far  i 
concernad.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
should  be  relieved  at  the  same  time  with 
bility  is  that  the  spasm,  in  all  casee  in 
muscles,  and  often  where  the  voluntary  i 
depends  upon  impressions  made,  not  thn 
the  spinal  or  ganglionic  centres;  as  in  : 
bowels,  dec,  and  in  tetanna.  Now  opium, 
nervous  centres  of  organic  life,  does  so  1 
the  cerebral ;  and  it  might  be  expected  t 
readily  than  the  spasm,  and  sometimes  the 
tor;  and  this  ia  really  the  case.  Neverthel 
relaxing  the  muscular  contraction  in  very 
among  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  p 
doses,  however,  are  in  general  required  i 
either  for  pain,  or  for  convulsive  movemen 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  less  influe 
spinal  and  ganglionic  than  the  cerebral  o 
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the  stomach  demands  larger  doses  of  opium  than  gastrodynia ;  and 
tetanus  often  ten  times  the  quantity,  that  would  be  required  to  re- 
lieve severe  rheumatic  pain  in  the  same  muscles. 

The  relaxation  of  the  involuntary  muscular  contraction  produced 
through  the  cerebral  centres,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum,  and  various 
convulsive  affections,  is  probably  occasioned  partly,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  relief  of  pain,  by  the  diminution  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  cerebral  centres  through  which  the  irritant  cause  acts,  and 
partly  by  the  diminished  power  of  action  in  the  centres,  which 
prevents  them  from  transmitting  to  the  muscles  the  influence  that 
induces  contraction. 

c.  Far  the  Production  of  Sleep.  To  produce  sleep  is  another  most 
important  indication,  which  opium  is  capable  of  fulfilling  beyond  all 
other  medicines.  It  may  do  this  in  two  modes  altogether  distinct. 
When  wakefulness  is  caused  by  some  slight  nervous  disorder,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  small  doses  of  opium,  acting  in  this 
respect,  as  a  mere  nervous  stimulant,  like  assafetida  or  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,  occasion  sleep  by  simply  relieving  this  disorder.  The 
patient  goes  to  sleep  naturally,  because  he  is  not  kept  awake ;  and 
the  dose  of  opium  requisite  for  this  ediect,  would  not  exercise  the 
slightest  soporific  influence  upon  a  person  in  health.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  method  of  producing  sleep  to  which  reference  is  made 
at  present.  The  soporific  action,  now  under  consideration,  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  narcotic  upon  the  brain,  and  is 
another  example  of  the  indirect  sedative  influence  of  opium.  The 
sensorial  centres  are  more  deeply  congested,  under  the  stimulation 
of  the  medicine,  than  is  consistent  with  the  performance  of  their 
functions,  which  are  for  a  time  nearly  or  quite  suspended.  The 
capacity  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  act,  is  alike  impaired  or  lost ; 
though  the  spinal  centres  and  those  of  the  medulla  obloogata  still 
operate.  This  condition  constitutes  sleep.  It  is  a  higher  degree 
of  the  same  condition  in  which  pain  is  relieved.  The  centres  are 
rendered  insensible  to  pain;  while  still  susceptible  to  impressions 
from  the  special  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  intellect.  A  little 
further  congestion ;  and  these  latter  susceptibilities  cease  more  or 
less  completely;  and  sleep,  more  or  less  complete,  takes  place. 

The  loss  of  rest  is,  in  many  instances,  a  most  serious  complica- 
tion of  disease,  aggravating,  and  probably  rendering  fatal,  cases 
which  might,  but  for  it,  end  in  recovery.  Whenever  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  high  vascular  excitement  or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
it  may  almost  always  be  advantageously  treated  with  opium.    The 
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fied  by  the  opiate,  but  ooly  that  of  the  corresponding  nenrooB  oetttn 
or  ceolres.  The  same  relief  would  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  tb« 
nervous  commumcatioii  between  the  centre,  aud  Uie  diaeaand  put 
where  the  source  of  the  pain  may  exist.  As  the  ooogertioD,  in  tW 
degree  necessary  to  the  suapensioa  of  the  sensibility  of  the  oentm 
comes  on  only  al^er  the  iiymptoms  of  excitement  have 
it  follows  that  the  anodyne  operation  of  opium  cannot 
its  first  effects ;  and  the  faot  is,  that  it  is  not  uatii  »f 
of  a  considerable  time  that  the  relief  from  pain  la 
Neuralgia,  inHammation,  and  cancer,  are  among  the  affectJOM  ia 
which  opium  is  given  to  fulfil  the  present  indication.  The  occuicmi 
for  its  use  on  this  score  are  almost  innumerable;  and,  if  it  v<n 
capable  of  no  other  application,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  reiiHiy, 
Something  more  is  often  gained  by  the  relief  of  psio  than  ft  nun 
abatement  of  the  sufieriugs  of  the  patient,  v  The  afiection  is  ilailf 
iigurious  to  health,  disturbs  all  the  funclious,  interferes  with  sleeps 
and  may  even,  if  continued,  destroy  life.  Opium,  therefore,  maat  be 
considered  as  not  only  palliative,  but  frequently  also  as  remedial, 
even  in  its  relation  to  pain  alone. 

h.For  the  Relief  of  Spasm  or  Irregular Muacuhr  OorUrOclion.  Spaan 
is  of  two  kinds,  that  attended  with  severe  pain  commooly  called 
cramp,  and  that  which  occurs  with  little  pain  or  none  whatever,  ■> 
in  convulsions.  The  observations  in  relation  to  the  aoodyoe  ope- 
ration of  opium  apply  to  cramps  so  far  aa  the  relief  of  pain  is 
concerned.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  spasmodic  coatractioo 
should  be  relieved  at  the  same  time  with  the  pain.  The  prota- 
bihty  is  that  the  spasm,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  involoDUi^ 
muscles,  and  often  where  the  voluntary  muscles  are  conceroeil, 
depends  upon  impressions  made,  not  through  the  cerebral,  but 
the  spinal  or  ganglionic  centres;  as  in  spasm  of  the  stomadi, 
bowels,  &c.,  and  in  tetanus.  Now  opium,  though  it  acts  oa  the 
nervous  centres  of  organic  life,  does  so  less  powerfully  than 
the  cerebral ;  and  it  might  be  expected  to  relieve  the  pain 
readily  than  the  spasm,  and  sometimes  the  former  without  the 
ter;  and  this  is  really  the  case.  Nevertheless,  it  has  the  effect 
relaxing  the  muscular  contraction  in  very  many  instances,  and  is 
among  the  moat  efficient  remedies  in  painful  spasms.  Larger 
doses,  however,  are  in  general  required  for  this  condition  tluu 
either  for  pain,  or  for  convulsive  movements  of  cerebral  ortgio,  u 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  less  influence  of  opium  over  tlw 
spinal  and  ganglionic  than  the  cerebral  centres.     Thus,  spasm 
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the  stomach  demands  larger  doses  of  opium  than  gastrodynia ;  and 
tetanus  often  ten  times  the  quantity,  that  would  be  required  to  re- 
lieve severe  rheumatic  pain  in  the  same  muscles. 

The  relaxation  of  the  involuntary  muscular  contraction  produced 
through  the  cerebral  centres,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum,  and  various 
convulsive  affections,  is  probably  occasioned  partly,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  relief  of  pain,  by  the  diminution  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  cerebral  centres  through  which  the  irritant  cause  acts,  and 
partly  by  the  diminished  power  of  action  in  the  centres,  which 
prevents  them  from  transmitting  to  the  muscles  the  influence  that 
induces  contraction. 

c.  F<yr  the  Production  of  Sleep.  To  produce  sleep  is  another  most 
important  indication,  which  opium  is  capable  of  fulfilling  beyond  all 
other  medicines.  It  may  do  this  in  two  modes  altogether  distinct. 
When  wakefulness  is  caused  by  some  slight  nervous  disorder,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  small  doses  of  opium,  acting  in  this 
respect,  as  a  mere  nervous  stimulant,  like  assafetida  or  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,  occasion  sleep  by  simply  relieving  this  disorder.  The 
patient  goes  to  sleep  naturally,  because  he  is  not  kept  awake ;  and 
the  dose  of  opium  requisite  for  this  ei&ct,  would  not  exercise  the 
slightest  soporific  influence  upon  a  person  in  health.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  method  of  producing  sleep  to  which  reference  is  made 
at  present.  The  soporific  action,  now  under  consideration,  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  narcotic  upon  the  brain,  and  is 
another  example  of  the  indirect  sedative  influence  of  opium.  The 
sensorial  centres  are  more  deeply  congested,  under  the  stimulation 
of  the  medicine,  than  is  consistent  with  the  performance  of  their 
functions,  which  are  for  a  time  nearly  or  quite  suspended.  The 
capacity  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  act,  is  alike  impaired  or  lost ; 
though  the  spinal  centres  and  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata  still 
operate.  This  condition  constitutes  sleep.  It  is  a  higher  degree 
of  the  same  condition  in  which  pain  is  relieved.  The  centres  are 
rendered  insensible  to  pain;  while  still  susceptible  to  impressions 
from  the  special  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  intellect.  A  little 
further  congestion ;  and  these  latter  susceptibilities  cease  more  or 
less  completely;  and  sleep,  more  or  less  complete,  takes  place. 

The  loss  of  rest  is,  in  many  instances,  a  most  serious  complica- 
tion of  disease,  aggravating,  and  probably  rendering  fatal,  cases 
which  might,  but  for  it,  end  in  recovery.  Whenever  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  high  vascular  excitement  or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
it  may  almost  always  be  advantageously  treated  with  opium.     The 
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full  dose  of  the  medicine  ia  usually  required  ;  and,  id  Aomc  e 
thia  must  be  greatly  increased  beyond  the  ordinary  amount. 
febrile  and  iofiammatory  diseases,  opium  is  often  indicated  in  r 
enceto  this  effect;  and  in  delirium  tremens,  and  certain  conditioi 
of  insanity,  ia  which  obstinate  wakefulness  is  one  of  ths  i 
prominent  symptoms,  it  ia  the  remedy  chiefly  relied  on. 

6,  For  the  Suppression  of  Morbid  Dtscli/irges.     It  has  been  ■! 
that  opium  has  a  powerful  inlluence  in  diminishing  tlie  secretioi 
especially   those   from   the   mucous   membrane   and  livor. 
property  serves  as  the  ground  of  its  employment  in  varkwa  i 
eases,  consisting  in,  or  connected  with  a  morbid  increase  of  l' 
secretions.     Ileaco  its  use  in  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus,  and  e 
demic  cholera.     A  similar,  though  less  reliable  influence  « 
kidneys,  renders  it  somelimes  useful  in  morbid  increaae  of  i 
urinary  secretion.     It  checks  aUo   excessive   salivation.     By  i 
action,  probably  of  an  analogous  character,  it  often  proves  tuefol 
in  hemorrhages.     The  precise  principle  oo  which  optuna  produoca 
either  of  these  effects,  that  is,  a  diminution  of  the  secretions  re- 
ferred to,  or  of  hemorrhage,  is  not  certainly  known.     But  it  may 
be  conjecturally  ascribed  to  the  same  indirect  sedative  influencfl 
over  the  capillaries,  which  is  exercised  over  the  heart  itself,  and, 
indeed,  more  or  less  over  the  whole  system,  through  the  oret- 
exciled  and  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  centres  on  which  it  ncu. 

7.  As  a  Diaphoretk.  The  increase  of  perspiration  produced  by 
opium,  especially  when  combined  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic, 
is  among  the  most  useful  of  its  therapeutic  effecta.  But  in  tliii 
relation,  the  medicine  will  be  treated  of  among  the  diaphoretics.      | 

Not  unfrequently  several  of  these  indications  for  the  use  of  optn^H 

exist  conjointly  in  the  same  disease,  of  which  frequent  examphM 

will  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  its  special  applications.    H 

b.  Omtraindicnlions  to  the  Use  of  Opium.  ^| 

Opium  ia  contraindicated  by  3  }dgh  siaUi  of  fthriJe  ercitemaU  vi^[ 
a  full  strong  pulse,  by  determinaCioit  of  Uood  to  the  head  fArecU«nflH 
apopJety,  by  hemo)rItaje  in  the  h-ain,  by  acute  iiijtammntum  of  a^M 
brain  and  its  meninges,  and  in  the  earli/ stage  of  all  acute  inflammatiiJ^M 
with  a  strong  pulse,  before  sufficient  prelimhwtry  reduction.  Its  diiM|9 
Stimulant  properties  render  it  inapplicable  to  conditions  of  Kifl^l 
vascular  excitement  in  general ;  and  its  special  action  on  tbe  braflH 
to  those  most  emphatically,  in  which  the  cerebral  ceatrea  ^H 
already  actively  congested.  ^| 

Another  special  contraindication   is  acute   inflammation   (f  oH 
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mucous  membraneSj  particularly  that' of  the  bronchial  tnheft,  before 
secretion  has  become  established.  Here  there  is  risk  that  its  pro- 
perty of  checking  the  secretion  from  these  membranes,  may  tend 
to  aggravate  the  inflammation,  by  interfering  with  the  process 
which  nature  has  intended  for  the  cure. 

Nor  should  opium  in  general  be  given  in  parenchymatous  hepa- 
iitisj  in  consequence  of  its  strong  influence  in  arresting  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  thus  locking  up  the  disease  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland. 

Eoccessive  sioeating^  constipation  of  the  bowelsj  a  feeble  digestion  and 
tvant  of  appetite^  and  defective  biliary  secretion^  are  all  more  or  less 
in  opposition  to  the  use  of  opium ;  but,  when  the  indications  for 
its  use  are  decided,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere;  as 
means  may  readily  be  found  to  correct  its  ill  effects  in  these  con- 
ditions. 

I  think  I  have  observed  that  opium  sometimes  aggravates  ctita- 
neous  eruptions,  through  the  direction  which  it  frequently  gives  of 
irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

We  have  been  cautioned  in  relation  to  the  use  of  opium  in 
nursing  and  pregnant  women,  under  the  apprehension  that,  in 
the  former,  the  impregnation  of  the  milk  with  its  active  matter 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  infant,  and,  in  the  latter,  that  the  drug 
might  prove  poisonous  to  the  foetus.  I  have  mvself  noticed  neither 
of  these  effects;  but  do  not  wish  by  this  statement  to  invalidate 
the  caution  urged  by  others. 

c.  Special  Therapeutic  Applications,  . 

1.  Idiopathic  Fevers,  Several  indications  for  the  use  of  opium 
are  offered  in  different  varieties  and  conditions  of  fever.  As  a 
stimulant  it  is  very  useful  in  the  low  or  typhoid  state  of  fever, 
when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  blood  impaired.  Not  only  is  the 
circulation  weak,  but  the  cerebral  centres  also,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  cause,  or  of  the  depraved 
blood.  Stupor  or  delirium  does  not,  in  these  cases,  constitute  a 
contraindication,  when  the  low  muttering  character  of  the  latter, 
and  the  capability  of  being  roused  from  the  former,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  show,  that  the 
brain  is  suffering  rather  from  debility  than  from  over-excitement. 
Indeed,  opium,  by  stimulating  the  cerebral  centres,  often  operates 
favourably  in  relieving  the  two  conditions  referred  to.  The  tre- 
mors, subsultus  tendinum,  general  uneasiness,  occasional  wakeful- 
ness, and  other  nervous  disorder  afford  other  indications  for  the  use 
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full  dose  of  the  medicine  is  usually  required;  and,  in  Mtne 
tliis  must  be  greatly  increased  beyond  the  ordinary  amonaL 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  opium  is  often  indicated  in 
ence  to  tbis  effect;  and  in  delirium  tremens,  and  cert*iD  ooodi 
of  insanity,  in  wbicb  obstinate  wakefulness  is  one  of  Um 
prominent  symptoms,  it  is  the  remedy  chiefly  relied  on. 

6.  For  t!ie  Suppression  of  Morbid  Discharga.  It  has  been 
that  opium  has  a  powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the  Bocrctiou, 
especially  those  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  liver.  Th» 
property  serves  as  the  ground  of  its  employment  in  varioos  im- 
eases,  consisting  in,  or  connected  with  a  morbid  increaso  of  Uieae 
secretions.  Hence  its  use  in  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus,  and  epi- 
demic cholera.  A  similar,  though  less  reliable  influence  on  ibe 
kidneys,  readers  it  sometimes  useful  in  morbid  increase  of  the 
urinary  accretion.  It  checks  also  excessive  salivation.  By 
action,  probably  of  an  analogous  character,  it  often  proV' 
in  hemorrhages.  The  precise  principle  on  which  opium  prodi 
either  of  these  effects,  that  is,  a  diminution  of  the  secretions 
ferred  to,  or  of  hemorrhage,  is  not  certainly  known.  Bat  it  may 
be  conjecturally  ascribed  to  the  same  indirect  sedative  infloenoe 
over  the  capillaries,  which  is  exercised  over  the  heart  it&eXt,  and, 
indeed,  more  or  less  over  the  whole  system,  through  the  ovtr- 
excitcd  and  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  centres  on  which  it  acti 

7.  As  a  Din2ihorelic.  The  increase  of  perspiration  produced  by 
opium,  especially  when  combined  with  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic, 
is  among  the  most  useful  of  its  therapeutic  effects.  But  in  tbtt 
relation,  the  medicine  will  be  treated  of  among  the  diaphoretica. 

Not  unfrequently  several  of  these  indications  for  the  use  of  opi 

exist  conjointly  in  the  same  disease,  of  which  frequent  exam] 

wilt  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  its  special  applications. 

b.   Contraindicalions  to  Ihe  Use  of  Ojniim. 

Opium  is  contraindicated  by  a  high  stale  qf/ehn'Ie  rjccitemeni 
a  full  strong  pulse,  by  delerminalwn  of  blood  to  the  head  (Ai 
apoplexif,  by  kemonhage  in  the  brain,  by  acule  injlammation  if 
brain  and  its  memnges,  and  in  the  earJ// stage  of  all  acute  inflammi 
v;ith  a  strong  pulse,  before  sufficient  prelimirmry  reduction.    lis  di 
stimulant  properties  render  it  inapplicable  to  conditions  of  hi 
vascular  excitement  in  general;  and  its  special  action  on  the  bt 
to  those    most   emphatically,  in  which  the  cerebral  centres  are 
already  actively  congested. 

Another  special  contraindication   is  acute   inflammation   r/ 
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mucotis  membraneSj  particularly  that  of  the  bronchial  tiihen,  before 
secretion  has  become  established.  Here  there  is  risk  that  its  pro- 
perty of  checking  the  secretion  from  these  membranes,  may  tend 
to  aggravate  the  inflammation,  by  interfering  with  the  process 
which  nature  has  intended  for  the  cure. 

Nor  should  opium  in  general  be  given  in  parenchymatous  hepa- 
titisj  in  consequence  of  its  strong  influence  in  arresting  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  thus  locking  up  the  disease  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland. 

Excessive  sweating^  constipation  of  the  bowels^  a  feeble  digestion  and 
tvant  of  appetite,  and  defective  biliary  secretion,  are  all  more  or  less 
in  opposition  to  the  use  of  opium ;  but,  when  the  indications  for 
its  use  are  decided,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere;  as 
means  may  readily  be  found  to  correct  its  ill  effects  in  these  con- 
ditions. 

I  think  I  have  observed  that  opium  sometimes  aggravates  ct/to- 
metms  eruptions,  through  the  direction  which  it  frequently  gives  of 
irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

We  have  been  cautioned  in  relation  to  the  use  of  opium  in 
nursing  and  pregnant  women,  under  the  apprehension  that,  in 
the  former,  the  impregnation  of  the  milk  with  its  active  matter 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  infant,  and,  in  the  latter,  that  the  drug 
might  prove  poisonous  to  the  foetus.  I  have  mvself  noticed  neither 
of  these  effects;  but  do  not  wish  by  this  statement  to  invalidate 
the  caution  urged  by  others. 

c.  Special  Therapeutic  Applications,  . 

1.  Idiopathic  Fevers.  Several  indications  for  the  use  of  opium 
are  offered  in  different  varieties  and  conditions  of  fever.  As  a 
stimulant  it  is  very  useful  in  the  low  or  typhoid  state  of  fever, 
when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  blood  impaired.  Not  only  is  the 
circulation  weak,  but  the  cerebral  centres  also,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  cause,  or  of  the  depraved 
blood.  Stupor  or  delirium  does  not,  in  these  cases,  constitute  a 
contraindication,  when  the  low  muttering  character  of  the  latter, 
and  the  capability  of  being  roused  from  the  former,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  show,  that  the 
brain  is  suffering  rather  from  debility  than  from  over-excitement. 
Indeed,  opium,  by  stimulating  the  cerebral  centres,  often  operates 
favourably  in  relieving  the  two  conditions  referred  to.  The  tre- 
mors, subsultus  tendinum,  general  uneasiness,  occasional  wakeful- 
ness, and  other  nervous  disorder  afford  other  indications  for  the  use 
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and  then  diminished  or  suppressed,  as  proved  by  the  droMraiDess 
and  stupor  which  supervene ;  and  the  resemblance  is  extended,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  attending  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
opium.  The  condition  which  follows  is  in  accordance  with  another 
general  pathological  law.  that  every  over-excitement  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  depression.  The  cerebral  centres,  no 
longer  stimulated  by  the  opium,  fall  necessarily  into  a  depressed 
state.  No  more  blood  is  now  attracted  to  them.  They  have 
not  even  the  power  of  expelling  the  excess  which  has  overwhelmed 
them.  Hence,  a  failure  of  all  the  dependent  functions,  and  the 
universal  prostration  that  ensues. 

I  consider  the  above  question  not  as  purely  theoretical, but  highly 
practical  in  its  bearing,  and  therefore  important  to  be  decided  cor- 
rectly.  If  opium  is  a  real  sedative  to  the  nervous  centres  in  its 
second  and  most  powerful  action,  then  it  must  be  the  great  remedy 
in  all  cases  of  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  from  slight  vascular 
irritation  of  that  organ  up  to  apoplectic  congestion,  and  even  in- 
flammation; for  the  sedative  influence  would  vastly  overbalance 
the  stimulant,  especially  if  the  medicine  should  be  given  largely, 
and  would  thus  produce  much  more  good  than  harm.  But  every 
experienced  practitioner  knows  that  these  are  exactly  the  conditions 
in  which  opium  is  calculated  to  do  barm.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
altogether  a  stimulant  to  the  brain  throughout  its  direct  action, 
whether  during  the  excitement  or  suppression  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, then  it  is  contraindicated  in  the  conditions  just  referred  to, 
and  would  be  most  appropriate  in  all  cases  of  functional  depression 
or  debility  of  the  brain;  and  this  is  really  the  case.  Upon  the 
principle  here  stated,  opii!m  may  be  prescribed  rationally;  upon 
the  other,  that,  namely,  which  considers  it  sedative  to  the  brain,  it 
must  be  given  empirically. 

But  another  important  point,  in  reference  to  therapeatics,  is  iht, 
while  opium  is  a  powerful  cerebral  stimulant,  it  operates  really  is 
a  sedative  upon  many  of  the  functions  and  organs  of  the  body, 
which  are  sustained  in  their  due  state  by  influence  from  the  nenr- 
ous  centres.  By  the  over-stimulation  of  these  centres,  it  disables 
them  from  extending  their  proper  influence  to  other  organs,  and 
thus  acts  as  a  positive,  though  indirect  sedative  to  the  latter.  Beiice^ 
opium  may  often  be  prescribed  with  great  advantage  as  a  sedative 
in  various  disordered  conditions  of  the  system,  provided  the  brain 
be  either  sound,  so  as  not  to  be  materially  injured  by  its  action,  or 
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depressed,  so  as  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Under  the  therapeutic  head, 
there  will  be  frequent  opportunities  of  illustrating  the  principle 
here  laid  down. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  upon  all  the  nervous  centres,  those  of 
the  spinal  marrow  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  for  example,  and 
upon  all  the  force-generating  nervous  matter  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  conveying  structure,  wherever  it  may  exist,  opium  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  brain,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Suffi- 
cient investigation,  however,  has  not  been  made  upon  this  point,  to 
justify  a  positive  conclusion. 

5.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Opium  has  been  known,  and  probably  used,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Grecian  history.  It  ranks  among  the  most  important 
medicines,  and,  in  the  variety  of  its  applications,  and  extent  of  its 
employment,  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  catalogue.  I  shall  first 
treat  briefly  of  the  indications  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  and  after- 
wards, more  at  length,  of  its  special  uses. 

a.  Indications  for  the  use  of  Opium. 

1.  As  a  Oeneral  Stimulant.  It  will  be  remembered  that  opium, 
in  its  primary  action,  stimulates  the  circulation  moderately,  and  the 
nervous  system  energetically.  In  reference  to  these  properties,  it  is 
indicated  in  most  acute  affections  in  which  the  vital  powers  and 
functions  generally  are  enfeebled,  as  in  low  fevers,  &c.  An  import- 
ant consideration,  in  this  application  of  opium,  is  that  its  stimulant 
operation  continues  longer,  in  quantities  just  insufficient  to  produce 
its  narcotic  effects,  than  in  the  full  anodyne  and  soporific  dose. 
Hence,  as  a  mere  stimulant,  it  should  be  given  in  rather  small 
doses,  which  should  be  repeated  at  such  intervals  as  to  sustain  a 
steady  operation,  without  allowing  the  effects  of  successive  doses  to 
accumulate,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  indirect  sedative  influence 
of  the  medicine.  One-eighth,  one-quarter,  or  one-half  a  grain  may 
be  given  for  this  purpose  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  the  smaller 
quantity  being  given  at  the  shorter,  and  the  larger  at  the  longer 
interval.  This  rule  applies  to  cases  possessing  the  ordinary  healthy 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  opium.  Should  the  susceptibility  be 
materially  diminished  by  the  disease,  the  dose  must  be  increased 
acqordingly. 

2.  As  a  Nervous  Stimulant.  In  quantities  insufficient  to  produce 
any  material  or  very  sensible  impression  on  the  brain,  opium  acts 
precisely  like  the  nervous  stimulants,  and  may  be  employed  for 
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of  Opium,  wliicli  is,  indeeJ,  among.our  best  romedtea  in  the  Ufplimd 
cmdilion  of  fever.  By  tbia  expresijioa  I  do  not  wish  to  dfisigtnlt 
a  special  fcbrUe  disease,  as  typhus  or  enteric  ferer,  tboagb  tbea 
ftiTord  the  best  cbaracterized  type  of  the  condition ;  but  a  pecolbr 
state  of  febrile  disease,  which  may  attend  any  one  of  the  Ultopatlut, 
and,  indeed,  even  of  the  symptomatic  fevers,  and  may  be  knowa 
wherever  it  exists,  by  a  feeble  pulse,  dryness  and  dsrktieu  of 
the  tongue  or  a  tendency  to  them,  a  dusky  hue  of  the  surfice; 
and  more  or  less  of  the  nervous  derangements  just  uientiuaed. 
It  is  seldom  met  with  at  the  commencement  of  the  special  fercr 
which  it  accompanies;  and  opium,  therefore,  is  not  usually  iniU- 
cated  at  that  stage.  The  medicine  may  be  combined  wilh  ipt:caoa- 
anha  when  the  skin  is  dry ;  and  a  little  blue  mass  may  ofWn  be 
added  to  the  two,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  influence  on  ibe 
various  secretions.  They  should  all  he  given,  aa  a  general  rulci  la 
these  cases,  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.  A  favourite  com- 
bination of  my  own,  under  these  circumstances,  consists  of  oofr 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  and  balf 
a  grai  n  or  a  grain  of  the  mercurial  pill,  to  be  given  every  two  honts. 
This  is  especially  adapted  to  the  condition  as  it  occurs  in  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever.  When  opium,  in  cases  of  thia  character,  ta- 
creases  stupor,  delirium,  heat  of  skin,  dryness  of  month,  or  fr» 
quency  of  pulse,  it,  is  acting  injuriously,  and  should  be  oiuitlcd. 
But  when  it  quiets  delirium,  gives  a  disposition  to  natural  sleef^ 
lessens  the  frequency  but  increases  the  fulness  and  force  of  pul«v 
and  moistens  the  skin,  it  is  acting  beneficially,  and  should  be  jw- 
severed  in. 

Without  having  the  typhoid  character,  fevers  are  not  uofn- 
quently  attended  with  nervous  disorder,  such  as  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  sudden  starlings,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  want  of 
sleep,  and  sometimes  slight  delirium,  which  will  oi^en  yield  to  a 
f^ilt  dose  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  or  i 
proportionate  amount  of  tartar  emetic,  given  at  bedtime.  But  in 
determining  as  to  the  propriety  of  administering  it  in  such  caKS, 
reference  should  always  be  had  to  the  contraindications  mentioned 
in  23ages  744  and  745. 

There  is  another  condition  of  fever  in  which  opium  is  strot^ 
indicated,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  influence,  especially  c 
cerebral  centres.     I  allude  to  the  cold  stage   at  Uie  cmnvifnixm 
of  fevers,  when  it  assumes  a  violent  character,  either  simply  of  q 
lapse,  or  of  this  with  intense  disturbance  of  the  functions. 
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as  to  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  for  the  expected  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  will  often  set  it  aside.  The  fullest  dose  of  opium  is 
generally  required  to  answer  this  indication.  Not  only  intermittent 
fever,  but  all  other  regularly  intermittent  diseases,  may  very  often 
be  interrupted  in  this  way. 

4.  As  an  Indirect  Arterial  Sedative.  Allusion  has  been  repeatedly 
made  to  the  diminished  frequency  of  pulse  which  follows,  in  a  short 
time,  the  excitement  produced  by  a  full  dose  of  opium.  A  diminu- 
tion in  its  force,  also,  comes  on  after  a  time ;  and  a  positive  depres- 
sion of  the  circulation  is  thus  effected.  The  larger  the  quantity 
of  opium  taken,  the  more  quickly  is  this  effect  produced ;  and  the 
inference  is  that,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  indication,  the 
medicine  should  be  given  in  its  fullest  regular  dose.  It  is  in  inflam- 
mations, and  vascular  irritations  that  opiuni  is  called  for  upon  this 
ground.  Its  first  stimulant  action,  however,  is  in  the  way ;  and  it 
should  not  be  employed  until  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been 
subdued  by  suitable  preliminary  measures,  or  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  opium  should  also,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  associated  with  some  other  medicine  calculated  to 
modify  its  stimulant  action ;  and  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  is 
usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  diaphoretic  tendency  of  such 
a  combination,  independently  of  the  depressing  properties  of  the 
adjuvant,  contributes  much  to  the  desired  object. 

5.  As  an  Indirect  Nervous  Sedative,  For  its  action  in  this  way 
opium  is  indicated  in  all  kinds  of  disorder  throughout  the  system, 
which  consists  in  or  depends  on  nervous  irritation.  When  the 
capacity  to  feel,  and  the  power  to  act  fail  in  the  centres,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  depression  of  their  dependent  functions,  and  an 
irritated  or  over-excited  state  of  these  functions  must  be  diminished 
or  cease.  The  particular  affections  which  may  thus  be  relieved  or 
remedied  are  extremely  numerous.  They  include  pain  in  all  its 
varieties,  abnormal  special  sensations,  irregular  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  all  kinds,  restlessness,  wakefulness,  dyspnoea,  &c.  The  most 
important  therapeutic  effects,  however,  may  be  ranked  under  the 
three  following  heads. 

a.  For  the  Relief  of  Pain^  or  the  Anodyne  Effect,  Opium  probably 
relieves  pain  by  an  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  centres,  which, 
according  to  the  law  already  stated,  at  length  diminishes  or  sup- 
presses their  sensorial  function,  or,  in  other  words  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  irritant  impressions  sent  to  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  the  condition  of  the  suffering  part  iknlf  that  is  modi- 
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ttem,  in  the  form  of  irritation,  to  the  heart,  htngs,  Ik.  Tbaad^H 
remark  is  applicable  to  ert/nipelas ;  but  caution  is  more  neccauyi^H 
this  aSectioD,  not  to  aggravate  any  existing  dispositiOD  to  oereU^I 
congestion.  ^H 

In  ivlermiltenl  fevers,  opium  will  oft«n  effect  cures,  tnd  najl^H 
very  beneficially  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  quiuia,  or  as  an  i^H 
jnvant  to  that  medicine.  To  be  most  efficient,  it  must  be  giTcn  ^H 
the  intermissioDp  and  so  that  it  shall  be  in  full  action  at  tbe  tiintf^H 
the  expected  return  of  the  paroxysm.  Its  operation  is  strictly  aiflH 
periodic,  and  has  already  been  explained  under  tbe  iodicsbont  fiir 
the  use  of  opium.  (See  page  740.)  Somewhat  more  than  the  raedioa 
full  dose  may  be  given  in  this  case. 

2.  InjUimmalions,  Much  apprehension  has  been  entertained  of 
the  effects  of  opium  in  acute  inflammations.  The  medicine  ia  % 
stimulant;  inflammation  is  essentially  a  state  of  over-cxcitcmcot; 
and  the  two  have  consequently  been  by  some  considered  aa  almost 
'incompatible.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Experience  has  abowB 
that  opium  is  a  highly  useful  remedy,  when  properly  administered, 
in  acute  inflammations.  In  certain  cases,  administered  in  full  doK, 
at  the  very  Brst  approach  of  the  disease,  it  will  often  set  it  Mids 
entirely,  especially  if  taken  with  ipecacuanha  at  bedtime,  and  aided 
in  its  operation  by  draughts  of  some  warm  tea,  especially  the  infu- 
sion of  balm.  It  seems  to  preoccupy  the  nervous  centres  so  as  to 
arrest  the  irritant  influence  of  the  cause,  while  it  carries  off  tlu 
morbid  tendencies  through.the  skin,  by  its  diaphoretic  action.  Tbe 
special  inflammations  in  which  opium  is  most  eERcient  in  this  way 
are  those  of  the  respiratory  passages,  as  coryzn,  angirta,  and  l 
chitis,  and  different  forms  of  rheumatism,  particularly  the  t 
There  is  sometimes,  however,  danger,  if  it  should  fail  of  ita  e 
that  it  may  somewhat  aggravate  the  affection ;  and  the  meLhoda 
not  generally  advisable. 

After  the  inflammation  baa  become  established,  especially  if  it  ■ 
severe,  opium  is  at  first,  in  general,  contraindicated.  Its  stimalati| 
properties  are  as  yet  in  ioo  strong  contrast  with  the  wants  of  <A 
disease.  Before  commencing  with  it,  the  activity,  both  of  the  % 
flammatory  action  and  of  the  attendant  fever,  should,  in  general,! 
reduced  by  depletory  methods,  as  by  purgatives,  the  lancet,  I 
antimonials,  &c,;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  snffidai 
reduction  may  generally  bo  accomplished,  sometimes  even  sooner, 
and  the  opiate  be  safely  administered. 

It  operates  very  usefully  in  various  ways.     In  the  first  plae»f% 
alleviates  pain,  thereby  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  tl 
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the  stomach  demands  larger  doses  of  opium  than  gastrodynia ;  and 
tetanos  often  ten  times  the  quantity,  that  would  be  required  to  re- 
lieve severe  rheumatic  pain  in  the  same  muscles. 

The  relaxation  of  the  involuntary  muscular  contraction  produced 
through  the  cerebral  centres,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum,  and  various 
convulsive  afifections,  is  probably  occasioned  partly,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  relief  of  pain,  by  the  diminution  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  cerebral  centres  through  which  the  irritant  cause  acts,  and 
partly  by  the  diminished  power  of  action  in  the  centres,  which 
prevents  them  from  transmitting  to  the  muscles  the  influence  that 
induces  contraction. 

c*  For  the  Production  of  Sleep.  To  produce  sleep  is  another  most 
important  indication,  which  opium  is  capable  of  fulfilling  beyond  all 
other  medicines.  It  may  do  this  in  two  modes  altogether  distinct. 
When  wakefulness  is  caused  by  some  slight  nervous  disorder,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  small  doses  of  opium,  acting  in  this 
respect,  as  a  mere  nervous  stimulant,  like  assafetida  or  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,  occasion  sleep  by  simply  relieving  this  disorder.  The 
patient  goes  to  sleep  naturally,  because  he  is  not  kept  awake ;  and 
the  dose  of  opium  requisite  for  this  efGsct,  would  not  exercise  the 
slightest  soporific  influence  upon  a  person  in  health.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  method  of  producing  sleep  to  which  reference  is  made 
at  present  The  soporific  action,  now  under  consideration,  is  the 
result  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  narcotic  upon  the  brain,  and  is 
another  example  of  the  indirect  sedative  influence  of  opium.  The 
sensorial  centres  are  more  deeply  congested,  under  the  stimulation 
of  the  medicine,  than  is  consistent  with  the  performance  of  their 
fanctions,  which  are  for  a  time  nearly  or  quite  suspended.  The 
capacity  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  act,  is  alike  impaired  or  lost; 
though  the  spinal  centres  and  those  of  the  medulla  obloogata  still 
operate.  This  condition  constitutes  sleep.  It  is  a  higher  degree 
of  the  same  condition  in  which  pain  is  relieved.  The  centres  are 
rendered  insensible  to  pain;  while  still  susceptible  to  impressions 
from  the  special  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  intellect.  A  little 
farther  congestion;  and  these  latter  susceptibilities  cease  more  or 
less  completely;  and  sleep,  more  or  less  complete,  takes  place. 

The  loss  of  rest  is,  in  many  instances,  a  most  serious  complica- 
tion of  disease,  aggravating,  and  probably  rendering  fatal,  cases 
which  might,  but  for  it,  end  in  recovery.  Whenever  it  i^  not  at- 
tended with  high  vascular  exciU^meut  or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
it  may  almost  always  be  advantageoubJy  treated  with  opium.    Tiie 
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tbem,  in  the  form  of  irritation,  to  the  heart,  Itings,  Jkc  Then 
remark  is  applicable  to  eri/sipeUis;  but  caution  ia  more  neoesaar 
this  affection,  not  to  aggravate  any  existing  disposittoo  to  cereWil 


In  vilermiltetil  fn-ers,  opium  will  often  effect  cures,  and  may' 
very  beneficially  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  quinra,  or 
juvant  to  that  medicine.  To  be  most  efficient,  it  must  be  given 
the  intermission,  and  ao  that  it  shall  be  in  full  action  at  the  lime  o( 
the  expected  return  of  the  paroxysm.  Its  operation  is  fitrictly  anti- 
periodic,  and  has  already  been  explained  under  the  indicatioBS fiv 
the  use  of  opium.  (See  page  740.)  Somewhat  more  than  tbe  medivni 
full  dose  may  be  given  in  this  case. 

2.  Infiammatians.  Much  apprehension  has  been  entertained  of 
the  effects  of  opium  in  acute  inflammations.  The  medicine  ia  i 
stimulant;  inflammation  is  essentially  a  slate  of  over-excitenest; 
and  the  two  have  consequently  been  by  some  considered  as  alisM 
'incompatible.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Experience  has  ahptn 
that  opium  is  a  highly  useful  remedy,  when  properly  admiBisiered, 
in  acute  inflammations.  In  certain  cases,  administered  in  full  dose, 
at  the  very  first  approach  of  the  disease,  it  will  often  set  it  aside 
entirely,  especially  if  taken  with  ipecacuanha  at  bedtime,  and  aided 
in  its  operation  by  draughts  of  some  warm  tea,  especially  the  tnfii. 
sion  of  balm.  It  seems  to  preoccupy  the  nervous  centres  ao  as  to 
arrest  the  irritant  influence  of  the  cause,  while  it  carries  off  thi 
morbid  tendencies  through, the  skin,  by  its  diaphoretic  oction.  Tbe 
special  inflammations  in  which  opium  is  most  efficient  in  this  waj 
are  those  of  the  respiratory  passages,  as  cor'jzn,  angina,  and 
chilis,  and  different  forms  of  Theumatism,  particularly  the  avi 
There  is  sometimes,  however,  danger,  if  it  should  fail  of  its  effa 
that  it  may  somewhat  aggravate  the  affection;  and  the  method 
not  generally  advisable. 

After  the  inflammation  has  become  established,  especially  if  it 
severe,  opium  is  at  first,  in  general,  contraindicated.    Its  stimnlal 
properties  are  as  yet  in  loo  strong  contrast  with  the  wants  of 
disease.     Before  commencing  with  it,  the  activity,  both  of  the  jl 
flammatory  action  and  of  the  attendant  fever,  should,  in  general, be 
reduced  by  depletory  methods,  as  by  purgatives,  the  lancet,  the 
antimoniala,  &c.;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  sufficient 
reduction  may  generally  be  accomplished,  sometimes  even  sooner, 
and  the  opiate  be  safely  administered. 

It  operates  very  usefully  in  various  ways.     In  the  first  place,  it 
alleviates  pain,  thereby  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  tl 
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mucous  membranes,  particularly  that  of  the  bronchial  inhen,  before 
secretion  has  become  established.  Here  there  is  risk  that  its  pro- 
perty of  checking  the  secretion  from  these  membranes,  may  tend 
to  aggravate  the  inflammation,  by  interfering  with  the  process 
which  nature  has  intended  for  the  cure. 

Nor  should  opium  in  general  be  given  in  parenchymatous  hepa- 
titis, in  consequence  of  its  strong  influence  in  arresting  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  thus  locking  up  the  disease  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland. 

Excessive  stceating,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  a  feeble  digestion  and 
want  of  appetite,  and  defective  biliary  secretion,  are  all  more  or  less 
in  opposition  to  the  use  of  opium;  but,  when  the  indications  for 
its  use  are  decided,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere;  as 
means  may  readily  be  found  to  correct  its  ill  effects  in  these  con- 
ditions. 

I  think  I  have  observed  that  opium  sometimes  aggravates  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  through  the  direction  which  it  frequently  gives  of 
irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

We  have  been  cautioned  in  relation  to  the  use  of  opium  in 
nursing  and  pregnant  women,  under  the  apprehension  that,  in 
the  former,  the  impregnation  of  the  milk  with  its  active  matter 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  infant,  and,  in  the  latter,  that  the  drug 
might  prove  poisonous  to  the  foetus.  I  have  mvself  noticed  neither 
of  these  effects;  but  do  not  wish  by  this  statement  to  invalidate 
the  caution  urged  by  others. 

c.  Special  Therapeutic  Applications.  . 

1.  Idiopathic  Fevers,  Several  indications  for  the  use  of  opium 
are  offered  in  different  varieties  and  conditions  of  fever.  As  a 
stimulant  it  is  very  useful  in  the  low  or  typhoid  state  of  fever, 
when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  blood  impaired.  Not  only  is  the 
circulation  weak,  but  the  cerebral  centres  also,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  cause,  or  of  the  depraved 
blood.  Stupor  or  delirium  does  not,  in  these  cases,  constitute  a 
contraindication,  when  the  low  muttering  character  of  the  latter, 
and  the  capability  of  being  roused  from  the  former,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  show,  that  the 
brain  is  suffering  rather  from  debility  than  from  over-excitement. 
Indeed,  opium,  by  stimulating  the  cerebral  centres,  often  operates 
fevourably  in  relieving  the  two  conditions  referred  to.  The  tre- 
mors, subsultus  tendinum,  general  uneasiness,  occasional  wakeful- 
ness, and  other  nervous  disorder  afford  other  indications  for  the  use 
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of  opium,  which  is,  indeed,  among. our  best  remedies  in  the  typhoid 
condition  of  fever.    By  this  expression  I  do  not  wish  to  designate 
a  special  febrile  disease,  as  typhus  or  enteric  fever,  though  these 
afford  the  best  characterized  type  of  the  condition ;  bat  a  peculiar 
state  of  febrile  disease,  which  may  attend  any  one  of  the  idiopathic, 
and,  indeed,  even  of  the  symptomatic  fevers,  and  may  be  known 
wherever  it  exists,  by  a  feeble  pulse,  dryness  and  darkness  of 
the  tongue  or  a  tendency  to  them,  a  dusky  hve  of  the  surface, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  nervous  derangements  just  mentionei 
It  is  seldom  met  with  at  the  commencement  of  the  special  fever 
which  it  accompanies;  and  opium,  therefore,  is  not  usually  indi- 
cated at  that  stage.    The  medicine  may  be  combined  with  ipecaca- 
anha  when  the  skin  is  dry;  and  a  little  blue  mass  may  often  be 
added  to  the  two,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  influence  on  tbe 
various  secretions.    They  should  all  he  given,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
these  cases,  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated.     A  favourite  com- 
bination of  my  own,  under  these  circumstances,  consists  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  and  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  mercurial  pill,  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 
This  is  especially  adapted  to  the  condition  as  it  occurs  in  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever.    When  opium,  in  cases  of  this  character,  in- 
creases stupor,  delirium,  heat  of  skin,  dryness  of  mouth,  or  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  it  is  acting  injuriously,  and  should  be  omittei 
But  when  it  quiets  delirium,  gives  a  disposition  to  natural  sleq^ 
lessens  the  frequency  but  ipcreases  the  fulness  and  force  of  puke^ 
and  moistens  the  skin,  it  is  acting  beneficially,  and  should  be  per- 
severed in. 

Without  having  the  typhoid  character,  fevers  are  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  nervous  disorder^  such  as  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  sudden  startings,  general  uneasiness,  restlessness,  want  of 
sleep,  and  sometimes  slight  delirium,  which  will  oflen  yield  to  a 
full  dose  of  opium,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a 
proportionate  amount  of  tartar  emetic,  given  at  bedtime.  But  in 
determining  as  to  the  propriety  of  administering  it  in  such  cases^ 
reference  should  always  be  had  to  the  contraindications  mentioned 
in  pages  744  and  745. 

There  is  another  condition  of  fever  in  which  opium  is  strongly 
indicated,  with  a  view  to  its  stimulant  influence,  especially  on  the 
cerebral  centres.  I  allude  to  the  cold  stage  at  the  conimencemad 
of  fevers,  when  it  assumes  a  violent  character,  either  simply  of  col- 
lapse, or  of  this  with  intense  disturbance  of  the  functions.    Such  a 
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condition  characterizes  the  onset  of  pernicious  miasmaiic  fever;  but 
it  is  also  not  unfrequentlj  met  with  in  other  malignant  fevers,  as  in 
malignant  typhua^  yelhw  fever^  smallpox^  erysipelas^  &0.;  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  in  febrile  diseases  not  malignant.  In  the  chill  o/comr 
fnon  intermittent  fever^  the  depression  is  frequently  so  great  and 
so  lasting  as  to  call  for  the  same  treatment  In  all  these  cases,  the 
original  depression  is  in  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  through  them 
that  the  cause  of  the  fever  first  acts,  and,  prostrating  them  by  its 
force,  produces  the  general  prostration  as  a  secondary  result.  Opium 
is  obviously  indicated  by  its  highly  stimulant  action  upon  these 
centres;  and  is  preferable  to  alcohol,  because  the  excitement  of  the 
circulation  which  it  produces  is  sooner  over,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
continue  forward  into  the  stage  of  reaction,  as  the  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation does.  Ardent  spirits  might  equally  excite  the  nervous  centres, 
though  even  in  this  respect  their  operation  is  less  favourable  than 
that  of  opium;  but  they  also  endanger  an  increase  of  the  fever  to 
follow,  which  opium,  properly  used,  does  not.  The  latter  medicine^ 
iSi  indeed,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  condition  now  under 
consideration,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  all  other  reme- 
dies. It  should  always  be  given  in  full  doses,  being  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  desired  effect  in  small  quantities.  The  only  contraindi- 
cation is  an  active  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  but, 
happily,  this  is  comparatively  rare  under  the  circumstances  referred 
to.  In  doubtful  cases,  great  contraction  of  the  pupil  might  add 
some  weight  to  that  of  other  symptopis  marking  the  contraindi- 
cating  condition  of  the  brain ;  but  alone  it  is  of  little  value. 

Still  another  condition  common  in  fevers,  and  indicating  the  use 
of  opium,  is  sickness  at  the  stomach.  When  this  does  not  depend 
on  acute  gastric  inflammation,  it  will  often  yield  promptly  to  opium 
or  its  preparations,  administered  by  the  mouth,  the  rectum,  or  en- 
dermically  at  the  epigastrium. 

The  special  fevers  occasionally  offer  special  indications  for  opium 
besides  those  mentioned.  Thus,  it  is  often  useful  in  the  enteric  or 
typhoid /every  by  putting  a  check  to  exhausting  diarrhoea,  and  aiding 
in  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  the  advanced 
stage. 

In  smallpox  it  is  very  serviceable  in  the  stage  of  maturation,  and 
subsequently  by  moderating  the  irritative  reaction  of  the  disease  of 
the  surface  upon  the  system  generally.  This  it  does  by  diminishing 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently  their 
power  of  receiving  impressions  from  the  surface,  and  transmitting 
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them,  in  the  form  of  irritation,  to  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  enjsipelas;  but  caution  is  more  necessary  m 
this  affection,  not  to  aggravate  any  existing  disposition  to  cerehral 
congestion. 

In  mtermittent  fevers^  opium  will  often  effect  cures,  and  may  be 
very  beneficially  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  quinia,  or  as  an  id- 
juvant  to  that  medicine.  To  be  most  efficient,  it  must  be  given  in 
the  intermission,  and  so  that  it  shall  be  in  full  action  at  the  time  of 
the  expected  return  of  the  paroxysrti.  Its  operation  is  strictly  ant  , 
periodic,  and  has  already  been  explained  under  the  indications  fo 
the  use  of  opium.  (See  page  740.)  Somewhat  more  than  the  medium 
full  dose  may  be  given  in  this  case. 

2.  Inflammations.  Much  apprehension  has  been  entertained  of 
the  effects  of  opium  in  acute  inflammations.  The  medicine  ia  i 
stimulant;  inflammation  is  essentially  a  state  of  over-exciteroeDt; 
and  the  two  have  consequently  been  by  some  considered  as  almost 
*  incompatible.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Experience  has  shown 
that  opium  is  a  highly  useful  remedy,  when  properly  administered, 
in  acute  inflammations.  In  certain  cases,  administered  in  full  dose, 
at  the  very  first  approach  of  the  disease,  it  will  often  set  it  aside 
entirely,  especially  if  taken  with  ipecacuanha  at  bedtime,  and  aided 
in  its  operation  by  draughts  of  some  warm  tea,  especially  the  infu- 
sion of  balm.  It  seems  to  preoccupy  the  nervous  centres  so  as  to 
arrest  the  irritant  influence  of  the  cause,  while  it  carries  off  the 
morbid  tendencies  through.the  skin,  by  its  diaphoretic  action.  The 
special  inflammations  in  which  opium  is  most  efficient  in  this  way 
are  those  of  the  respiratory  passages,  as  coryza^  angina^  and  brm- 
chilis^  and  different  forma  of  rheumatism^  particularly  the  suhatutL 
There  is  sometimes,  however,  danger,  if  it  should  fail  of  its  effects, 
that  it  may  somewhat  aggravate  the  affection ;  and  the  method  is 
not  generally  advisable. 

After  the  inflammation  has  become  established,  especially  if  it  be 
severe,  opium  is  at  first,  in  general,  contraindicated.  Its  stimulating 
properties  are  as  yet  in  ioo  strong  contrast  with  the  wants  of  the 
disease.  Before  commencing  with  it,  the  activity,  both  of  the  in- 
flammatory action  and  of  the  attendant  fever,  should,  in  general,  be 
reduced  by  depletory  methods,  as  by  purgatives,  the  lancet,  the 
antimonials,  &c.;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a  sufficient 
reduction  may  generally  be  accomplished,  sometimes  even  sooner, 
and  the  opiate  be  safely  administered. 

It  operates  very  usefully  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it 
alleviates  pain,  thereby  preventing  the  injurious  reaction  of  that 
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morbid  condition  on  the  system,  as  well  as  diminishing  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient.  But  the  practitioner  must  take  care  not  to 
confound  the  relief  thus  obtained  for  a  positive  amendment^  or  he 
may  be  led  into  serious  practical  error.  He  must  learn  to  estimate 
the  real  state  of  the  inflammation  by  other  symptoms  than  that  of 
pain.  In  the  second  place,  opium  enables  the  patient  to  sleep,  and 
obviates  the  exhausting  effects  of  long  wakefulness  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  system,  and  its  direct  injury  to  the  brain.  But, 
thirdly,  it  is  still  more  influential  for  good,  by  reducing  at  once  the 
inflammation  and  the  febrile  excitement,  through  its  indirect  se- 
dative action.  In  the  inflamed  part,  the  nervous  constituent  suffers 
irritation  as  well  as  the  vascular;  and  the  former,  reacting  on  the 
latter,  aids  in  sustaining  the  excitement  in  the  vessels,  and  the  con- 
iequent  inflammatory  phenomena.  This  property  of  the  nerves, 
nrhen  irritated,  to  propagate  irritation  to  the  blood-vessels,  is  obvious 
3ven  in  pure  neuralgia.  In  this  affection,  though  the  seat  of  pain 
tnay  be  at  first  colourless,  it  soon  evinces  signs  of  vascular  con- 
gestion, by  redness,  heat,  &c.  Hence,  in  cases  of  inflammation,  if 
we  can  diminish  the  nervous  irritation  in  the  part,  we  diminish  also 
the  inflammatory  action.  Opium  produces  this  effect  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  those  in  which  it  relieves  pain,  and  through 
the  same  influence.  Again,  the  local  disease  produces  fever,  partly 
Eit  least,  if  not  exclusively,  by  operating  on  the  system  at  large 
through  the  nervous  centres.  If  these  are  rendered  obtuse  or  in- 
sensible, so  as  not  to  be  susceptible  to  impression  from  the  inflamed 
part,  the  reaction  on  the  system  must  be  diminished,  and  more  or 
less  in  the  same  proportion.  In  this  way  opium  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  fever  in  inflammation,  and,  as  the  fever  reacts  again  on 
the  local  disease,  to  diminish  that  also. 

But,  to  do  good  in  inflammation,  the  medicine  must  be  given  in 
fall  doses,  so  as  to  act  energetically  as  an  indirect  sedative.  The 
plan  which  I  generally  pursue  in  acute  inflammations  is,  after  suf- 
ficient depletion,  which  may  usually  be  effected  in  two  or  three 
days,  to  give  opium  at  bedtime,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and 
calomel,  in  a  dose  sufficient  to  put  the  patient  to  sleep.  Two 
grains  of  opium,  two  of  ipecacuanha,  and  from  two  to  four  of  calomel 
may  be  made  into  four  pills,  two  to  be  given  at  once,  a  third  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  if  sleep  is  not  produced,  and  the  fourth  at  the  end 
of  another  hour,  in  a  similar  contingency.  This  plan  may  be  con- 
tinued regularly  till  no  longer  required;  the  bowels  being  opened 
daily.  The  basis  of  a  mercurial  treatment  is  thus  laid,  which,  if 
deemed  advisable  from  the  threatening  character  of  the  inflamma- 
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tion,  may  be  carried  into  effect  about  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  by 
giving  two  of  the  pills  every  six  or  eight  hours,  or  one  at  half  the 
interval,  till  the  gums  are  touched.  The  opiate  should  be  grado- 
ally  withdrawn  when  no  longer  needed;  so  that,  when  the  patient 
has  quite  recovered,  the  want  of  it  may  not  be  felt.  Inflammation 
occuring  in  different  organs  requires  some  modification  of  this 
treatment. 

In  acute  gastritis,  the  opium  and  calomel  should  generally  be  given 
without  the  ipecacuanha,  which  is  apt  to  occasion  nausea. 

In  severe  cases  of  enteritis  and  dysentery,  the  above  treatmeat  b 
specially  useful;  anodyne  enemata  being  additionally  employed  in 
the  latter  affection,  when  found  upon  trial  to  allay  the  tenesroos. 
In  dysentery,  opium  has  by  some  been  considered  as  contraindi- 
cated,  in  consequence  of  its  constipating  effects;  but  experience  lias 
not  confirmed  these  apprehensions.  It  is,  indeed,  if  properly  timed 
and  used,  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  that  complaint, 
especially  when  combined  as  above  recommended.  It  relieves  the 
spasmodic  pains  of  the  complaint,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  cathartics,  but  probably  rather  facilitates  it.  Bat  the 
caution  must  be  observed  of  keeping  the  bowels  duly  open  during 
the  day. 

In  peritonitis  opium  and  calomel  are  invaluable,  when  further  d^ 
pletion  is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  cases  which  will  not  admit  of 
depletion  at  all.  In  the  peritonitis  from  per/oration  of  (Jie  bowels,  opium 
is  the  only  remedy  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  In  thewm* 
affection,  without  perforation,  occurring  in  the  course  of  lowfArile  diseases, 
or  attended  from  the  beginning  with  the  same  condition  of  system, 
the  opiate  plan  with  mercury  should  be  commenced  immediately 
after  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels;  the  opium  being  freely 
administered,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  left  undisturbed,  except  by 
the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  enema,  to  evacuate  the  rectam 
and  lower  colon. 

In  hepatitis,  opium  should  be  used  with  more  reserve,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  property  of  checking  the  secretion  of  bile.  Still,  if 
it  be  combined  with  calomel,  this  effect  may  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  obviated ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  if  neces- 
sary to  procure  sleep.  It  is,  however,  better  adapted  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  investing  membrane  is  affected.  In  the  parenchyma- 
tous inflammation  of  the  gland,  it  would  be  best,  on  the  whole,  not 
to  use  it;  and  as  the  pain  is  in  this  case  less  severe,  there  is  not 
the  same  occasion  for  it^s  use. 

In  inflammations  of  the  internal  urvnary  and  gtnUal  organs^  tlia 
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general  rule  as  to  the  use  of  opium  holds  good;  but,  as  the  stomach 
is  very  apt  to  be  irritable  in  nephritis,  it  is  often  necessary  to  omit 
the  ipecacuanha;  andj  in  all  these  cases,  the  opiate  is  in  general 
most  efficaciously  administered  by  enema. 

All  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest,  whether  of  the  respira- 
tory or  circulatory  organs,  come  under  the  general  rule,  with  the 
exception  of  the  different  forms  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  which  opium 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  be  given  until  secretion  has  been 
thoroughly  established ;  as  it  tends  to  prevent  this  result,  and  thus 
lo  increase  the  pectoral  oppression,  and  to  aggravate  the  disease. 
But,  when  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued, 
and  expectoration  has  become  free,  opium  in  moderate  doses  is 
often  very  useful,  in  connexion  with  expectorants,  in  relieving  the 
harassing  cough,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  rest.  The  same  rule 
Applies  also  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint. 

After  what  has  been  already  stated,  under  the  head  of  contra- 
indications to  the  use  of  opium,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat, 
that  it  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  treatment  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  of  very  doubtful  advantage  even  in  the 
ehronic;  though  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which,  from  the  parti- 
cular seat  of  the  affection,  as,  for  example,  when  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  meninges,  the  indications  for  its  use  more  than 
balance  the  contraindications.  To  procure  rest  is  sometimes, 
under  these  circumstances,  all  important;  and  opium  may  be 
cautiously  used,  when  no  symptoms  of  acuteness  in  the  inflamma- 
tion are  present. 

In  erysipelatous  inflammatwn  of  the  skin,  opium  may  be  given 
when  not  forbidden  by  stupor  or  coma. 

But  of  all  the  inflammatory  affections  there  is  no  one  to  which 
it  is  better  adapted  than  acute  rheumatism.  After  two  or  three 
days  given  to  depletory  measures,  opium  and  ipecacuanha  or  the 
Dover's  powder,  may  be  given  very  freely;  and,  if  associated  with 
calomel  so  as  to  affect  the  system  in  the  course  of  the  second  week, 
will  in  general  be  found  adequate  to  the  cure.  In  subacute  rheu- 
matism, the  remedy  is  indicated  from  the  commencement ;  and,  in 
the  chronic  form^  a  Dover's  powder  at  bedtime  may  enter  into 
almost  every  plan  of  treatment  adopted  in  that  complaint. 

In  acute  gout,  too,  it  is  highly  useful  at  bedtime,  in  relieving  pain 
and  enabling  the  patient  to  sleep,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  does 
no  harm.  It  is,  however,  in  this  complaint  better  associated  with 
oolchicum;  and  the  mercurial  addition  is  not  advisable  unless 
merely  to  stimulate  the  liver  when  torpid. 
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In  the  suppurative  stage  of  inflammation,  opium  in  moderate 
stimulant  doses,  is  of  great  use  in  supporting  the  system,  and  com- 
forting the  patient;  and  should  generally  be  given  with  the  tonics 
and  stimulants  employed. 

Ulceration^  when  painful,  and  indisposed  to  the  healing  process 
in  consequence  of  an  irritated  condition,  connected,  it  may  be,  with 
an  irritable  state  of  the  system  at  large,  may  be  advantageously 
treated  with  opium,  both  given  internally,  and  applied  topically. 

When  inflammation  is  attended  with  gangrene^  opium  is  an  in- 
valuable remedy,  relieving  the  pain  often  attendant  on  that  affec- 
tion, and  supporting  the  nervous  centres  under  its  prostrating 
influence.  Indeed,  opium  is  indicated  in  mortficalion  under  almost 
any  circumstances;  and,  in  the  last  stage  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  given  in  combination  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
it  affords,  in  some  instances,  almost  the  only  remaining  chance  for 
the  patient. 

After  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  I  wish  not  to  be  understood 
as  recommending  opium  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  when  no 
positive  contraindication  may  exist.  In  slight  or  even  moderate 
cases,  and  in  the  chronic  forms  generally,  it  should  be  employed 
with  great  caution  from  the  fear  of  leading  the  patient  into  its 
habitual  use. 

3.  Vascular  Irritation.  In  this  condition,  opium  is  often  of  great 
use,  by  diminishing  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  the 
part,  and  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  thus  obviating  their  injurious 
reaction  upon  the  vascular  tissue  and  the  heart. 

In  nausea  and  vomiting  from  this  cause,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy, 
applied  either  by  the  stomach,  the  rectum,  or  endermically  to  the 
epigastrium ;  the  two  latter  methods  being  resorted  to,  severally 
or  conjointly,  upon  failure  with  the  first. 

When  any  medicine  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  stomachy  this  may 
generally  be  corrected  by  conjoining  the  medicine  with  a  little 
opium,  which  is  very  much  used  for  this  purpose,  and  may  always 
be  employed  unless  when  specially  contraindicated.  Thus,  it  may 
be  given  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  chronic  gastritis,  and  sulphate  of 
copper  in  chronic  enteritis ;  but  should  not  generally  be  exhibited 
with  cathartics,  which  it  tends  to  counteract,  nor  with  tonics  in 
dyspepsia,  because  it  rather  weakens  than  invigorates  the  digestive 
function. 

.In  slight  diarrhoeas^  resulting  from  vascular  irritation,  opium  is 
often.the  only  remedy  required,  when  there  is  no  indication  for 
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evacuating  the  bowels;  and,  when  such  an  indication  is  offered  by 
the  presence  of  irritating  matters,  no  remedy  is  so  promptly  effect- 
ual as  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  with  a  full  dose  of 
castor  oil.  In  acrid  poisoning^  after  the  evacuation  of  the  irritating 
agent  both  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  opium  is  the  chief  remedy 
required;  and  it  may  often  be  used  advantageously  in  connexion 
with  the  special  antidote  of  the  poison.  Emetics  and  acrid  cathar- 
tics often  leave  an  irritation  behind  them,  which  is  promptly  relieved 
by  opiates  either  by  the  stomach  or  the  rectum.  In  irritations  of  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs  they  are  no  less  promptly  useful,  and 
often  afibrd  almost  instant  relief  to  great  distress,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  strangury  from  blisters.  In  these  affections,  the  opium  is 
most  eftectual  when  given  by  injection,  or  used  as  a  suppository. 

4.  Nervous  Irritation,     This  exhibits  itself  in  a  great  diversity  of 
forms,  which  require  a  separate  consideration. 

Neuralgic  pain  is  among  the  most  frequent.  Wherever  this 
occurs,  and  under  whatever  name,  opium  is  at  least  a  most  efficient 
palliative,  sometimes  absolutely  indispensable  from  the  suffering  of 
the  patient.  Not  unfrequently  it  will  set  the  disease  aside  entirely 
for  the  time,  especially  when  occurring  periodically.  Given  so  as 
fully  to  affect  the  system,  it  will  often  wholly  supersede  the  parox- 
ysm, and  by  thus  breaking  the  chain  of  morbid  association,  effect 
at  least  a  temporary  cure.  The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  relief 
varies  greatly  with  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  the  constitutional 
susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  an  ordinary  full  dose  will 
answer;  but  not  unfrequently  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  it,  before  relief  can  be  procured.  When  local 
application  will  answer  the  purpose,  it  should  be  preferred,  as  inter- 
fering less  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  With 
the  skin  unbroken,  little  effect  can  generally  be  obtained ;  but,  by 
means  of  the  endermic  method,  the  medicine  may  generally  be  used 
with  prompt  and  powerful  effect,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  salts  of 
morphia.  Not  unfrequently  a  specially  tender  spot  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  track  of  the  nervous  trunk,  supplying  the  painful 
part.  In  this  case,  the  remedy  should  be  applied  to  the  point  of 
tenderness;  the  cuticle  having  been  first  removed  by  a  blister.  But 
a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  opium  in  neuralgia  is  the  increasing 
dose  in  which  it  must  be  successively  employed  in  order  to  procure 
relief,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  augmenting  the  quantity  in- 
definitely, until  the  effects  of  the  remedy  become  almost  as  perni- 
cious as  the  disease  itself.  This  objection  applies  especially  to  cases 
VOL.  I.— 4b 
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of  calomel  insures  a  sufficient  action  of  the  liver  to  prevent  olti- 
mate  evil,  while  the  opium  prevents  immediate  miscbief  by  amst- 
ing  the  excessive  discharge. 

Epitkmic  chola-a  I  believe  to  be  n  different  affectioD  from  orditiarjr 
cholera  morbus,  and  to  depend  on  a  differeut  cause.  Nevertheiea^ 
there  is  the  same  indication  for  the  combined  use  of  opium  tad 
calomel  In  the  stage  of  diarrhoea,  or  the  joint  discharge  from  tbe 
stomach  and  bowels  called  cholerine,  which  generally  precedes  tfce 
distinctive  rice-water  evacuations  of  the  fully  formed  disease,  optun 
is  the  remedy  mainly  to  be  relied  on.  With  or  without  camphor 
and  the  aromatics,  and  in  small  doses  frequently  repeateil,  it  ahnott 
always  arrests  the  discharges,  and  thus  probably  averts  cl)ol«nt 
itself.  I  have  usually  preferred  the  ordinary  paregoric,  or  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  of  the  Fbarmacopceias,  of  whidi  a 
fluidracbm  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  if  neeeaaiy. 
Should  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  be  destitute  of  bile,  email 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  should  be  employed  as  above  AtlTJsed. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  opiate  more  largely, 
to  combine  with  it  an  anodyne  enema,  and  a  sinapism  over 
ftbdomen.  When  the  cholera  is  fully  formed,  opium  is  still, 
think,  the  sheet  anchor  in  this  disease.  It  should  now  be  giron  !l 
the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  at  Brst,  and  afterwards  repeateiJ  at  inter- 
vals  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  in  one-quarter,  or  one  half  the 
dose,  till  the  discharges  are  arrested,  and  the  pains  relieved,  or  till 
some  evidence  of  narcotism  is  produced.  Alter  this,  it  is  of  do  an 
to  push  its  effects  further.  Indeed,  it  can  do  only  barm,  by  aggra- 
vating the  general  prostration  through  its  secondary  sedative  elT< 
The  great  rule  is  not  to  allow  it  to  render  the  patient  stupid, 
comatose;  but,  within  this  point,  to  continue  its  use,  at  longer 
shorter  intervals,  so  long  as  indicated  by  the  spasms  and  the  er*- 
cuations.  But  it  should  never  be  relied  on  exclusively.  With  ilit 
quantity  of  opium  above  mentioned,  from  two  to  four  grajus  o 
acetate  of  lead,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  should  be  given,  to 
be  repeated  afterwards  along  with  it  in  proportionably  dimiaiabed 
doses.  At  the  same  time,  an  anodyne  enema  should  be  exhibited, 
and  a  sinapism  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  warmth 
rubefaction  to  the  extremities  being  additionally  used,  if 
should,  be  cold  and  bloodless.  In  the  collapse  of  cholera,  opv 
is  of  little  or  no  use.  In  the  stage  of  reaction,  its  empluyioeirt 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  in  low  fevers  and 
iaSamiuatioaa. 
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wine  or  extract  of  colchicum,  and  frequently  also  advantageously 
with  a  saline  cathartic. 

Nervova  lieadache^  or  sick  headache^  will  often  yield  happily  to  a 
fall  dose  of  opium  or  morphia,  which  is  most  effectual,  however,  in 
the  latter  affection,  when  it  perseveres,  after  evacuation  of  the  sto- 
mach. But  care  must  be  taken  not  tc/confound  this  complaint  with 
headache  from  vascular  irritation,  or  active  congestion  of  the  brain. 

In  cancerous  affections  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
anodynes;  and  the  observations  above  made,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  medicine  in 
incurable  neuralgia,  and  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from 
it,  are  equally  applicable  to  this  case. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  oi  aneurisms  and  all  other  tumours^ 
which,  though  not  painful  in  themselves,  often  become  extremely 
so  by  pressure  on  the  trunks  of  neighbouring  nerves,  or  in  other 
modes  interfering  with  the  healthy  structure  near  them. 

Painful  spasms  afford  still  stronger  indications  for  the  use  of 
opium  than  simple  neuralgia,  because  often  more  dangerous  in  their 
consequences,  and  because,  also,  being  only  occasional,  and  gene- 
rally occurring  at  distant  intervals,  there  is  less  danger  of  an  abuse 
of  the  remedy.  These  spasms  may  be  either  external,  affecting  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or  internal,  affecting  the  muscles  of  organic  life. 
Of  the  former  we  have  examples  in  ordinary  cramps  of  t/ie  limbs,  in 
the  intensely  painful  cramps  of  cholera,  and  in  teUtnvs.  It  is  in  the 
two  latter  affections  chiefly  that  opium  is  used;  and  in  both  it  is 
certainly  among  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  tetanus,  the  insus- 
ceptibility of  the  cerebral  centres  is  such,  that  much  larger  doses 
are  required  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Two  grains  may 
be  given  at  first  every  two  hours,  and,  if  necessary  to  bring  about 
relief,  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  four,  five,  or  six  grains,  or  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  morphia  or  one  of  the  liquid  preparations, 
repeated  as  often,  until  some  degree  of  narcotic  effect  is  experienced; 
but  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  of  opium  in  twelve  hours  should 
in  no  case,  I  think,  be  exceeded;  as,  if  the  disease  should  suddenly 
give  way,  poisonous  effects  might  ensue  from  the  portion  remaining 
unabsorbed  in  the  stomach.  The  internal  painful  spasms  are  those 
of  the  stomach,  of  the  bowels  in  the  different  forms  of  colic,  of  the 
ureters  and  ducts  of  the  liver  from  the  passage  of  calculi,  of  the  blad- 
der, of  the  uterus,  and  finally  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  heart.  In 
all  these  affections  the  pain  is  often  exquisitely  severe,  and  in  some 
of  them  life  is  endangered  by  its  continuance.     All  of  them  afford 
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evacuation  of  its  contents,  an  irritated  contrition  oftea 
which  provokes  vomiting  unnecessarily,  and  prevents  the 
of  medicines  that  may  be  indicated.  Opium  by  the  moalfa  or  no- 
turn,  or  enderraically  to  the  epigastrium,  ia  very  useful  in  inch  t 
condition.  So  also  in  hemorrhage  from  ike  bowels,  bladder,  ami  mlc- 
rus,  it  tends  to  control  the  irritative  movements,  which,  beyond 
what  may  he  necessary  for  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  efftunl 
blood,  can  act  only  d  is  advantageously  on  the  affection.  For  tbe*e 
purposes,  it  is  usaally  sufficient  to  employ  small  doses,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  medicines  indicated.  For  the  direct  inllucan 
of  the  L'pium  on  the  bleeding  vessels,  it  should  be  given  in  foil 
doses,  and  combined  with  ipecacuanha;  the  patient  being  cocifioed 
to  bed,  and  well  though  not  hotly  covered,  so  aa  to  favour  the  pej- 
spiration  which  is  apt  to  be  induced.  But  for  this  purpose,  opitia 
is  not  indicated  in  all  the  bemorrhages,  nor  in  all  conditions  of  kit 
one  of  them.  It  should  not  be  used  when  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  with  a  general  febrile  movement,  and  an  active  oongealiaa 
of  the  bleeding  organ.  This  condition  should  be  removed  by  de- 
pletory and  refrigerant  methods,  before  recourse  is  had  to  optaia. 
The  remedy,  m  fuU  dose,  ia  of  doubtful  propriety  in  any  oue  tit 
haimoptysis,  in  consequence  of  its  tending  to  check  bronchial  secre- 
tion, and  thus  rather  to  promote  than  relieve  congestion  of  the  veaseU 
Kor  can  it  be  given,  as  a  general  rule,  in  connexion  with  ipecacs- 
anha  in  hcemaiemesis.  But  iu  intestinal,  renal,  and  uteriite  hemor- 
rhages, after  a  suitable  preparation  of  the  system,  or  in  cases  which 
have  at  no  time  presented  any  contraindication,  it  is  often  an  ex- 
cellent remedy.  In  menorrhagia  it  is  especially  useful,  and,  with 
rest,  will  often  itself  be  quite  adequate  to  the  cure.  In  the  purely 
passive  hemorrhages,  whether  dependent  on  mochanieal  obstruction, 
or  on  that  disorganized  slate  of  the  blood  which  permits  it  to  ooze 
out  through  the  unresisting  coats  of  the  capillaries,  opium  can  be 
of  little  service  as  a  mere  hiemoetatic.  As  a  gtimnlant  it  may  be 
useful  in  the  condition  of  system  attendant  upon  the  state  of 
blood  referred  to. 

6.  Administration. 

The  dose  of  opium  varies  extremely  with  the  purpose  to  be 
filled,  the  idiosyncrasies  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  modi 
cation  of  susceptibility  produced  by  disease.  For  full  anodyt 
soporijic  effect,  the  medium  dose  is  one  grain.  Less  than  half  a  grain 
will  seldom  produce  these  effects  fully;  and  more  than  two  grains 
shuuld  tery  rarely  if  ever  be  given,  as  a  commencing  dose,  to 
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nfw,  palpilationsj  iiervous  cough,  and  all  the  protean  derangements  of 
hysteria;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  seek  relief,  in  tjiese 
affections,  when  not  associated  with  other  serious  diseases,  from 
remedies  less  accordant  with  the  propensities  of  our  nature,  and 
less  liable  to  abuse. 

6.  Nervous  Depression.  In  affections  of  this  nature,  the  stimulant 
influence  of  opium  on  the  nervous  system  renders  it  peculiarly  eflS- 
cacious.  Perhaps  under  this  head  we  might  rank  the  collapse  of 
the  initial  stage  or  chill  of  certain  febrile  diseases;  but  enough  has 
been  said  on  that  subject  already. 

Insanity  often  presents  conditions  in  which  this  influence  of  opium 
is  extremely  useful. 

There  is  a  species  of  delirium  resulting  from  extreme  fatigue, 
long  watching,  exhausting  indulgences,  excessive  study,  &c.,  for 
which  this  is  the  most  efficient  remedy,  combined  with  measures 
calculated  to  restore  strength.  Such  attacks  of  delirium  occasion- 
ally supervene  upon  acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  febrile 
character,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  mistakenly  ascribed  to  active 
congestion  or  irritation  of  the  brain.  I  have  seen  it  occur  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  cause  serious  apprehensions  of  rheumatic  menin- 
gitis. I  have  also  seen  such  a  condition  occur  in  erysipelas,  with  a 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  local  inflammation,  and  with  signs  of 
great  prostration.  The  relief  obtained,  in  all  such  cases,  from  full 
doses  of  opium,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  nature.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  combine  the  opium  with  ipecacuanha,  so  as  to  mo- 
dify \\s  stimulant  effect,  should  the  diagnosis  prove  to  have  been 
erroneous. 

Delirium  tremens  is  an  example  of  the  same  condition  of  the 
brain  induced  in  drunkards,  by  the  abstraction  of  their  wonted 
stimulus.  In  this  affection,  I  regard  opium  as  the  most  valuable 
remedy  in  our  possession.  Given  in  the  dose  of  about  two  grains, 
repeated  every  two  hours,  it  will  almost  always,  in  the  uncompli- 
cated cases,  induce  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  will  wake  im- 
proved, if  not  quite  cured.  Sometimes  two  or  three  days  may  elapse 
before  the  effect  is  produced;  but  no  injury  results,  if  the  opium 
is  withheld  upon  the  first  occurrence  of  narcotic  symptoms.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  exceed  the  amount  stated.  Injurious  cerebral 
effects  have  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  opium  in  delirium  tremens; 
but  I  have  not  seen  them,  though  much  of  the  disease  has  come 
under  my  notice.  Where  they  have  occurred,  I  presume  that  the 
meningitis  of  drunkards  has  been  mistaken  for  pure  delirium  tre- 
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evacuAtion  of  ita  contents,  an  irritated  condition  oftea  reauin^ 
which  provokes  vomiting  unnecessarily,  and  prevents  llie  retentioB 
of  medicines  that  may  be  indicated.  Opium  by  tbo  mouth  or  m> 
turn,  or  eoderniically  to  the  epigastrium,  is  very  useful  in  tndi  a 
condition.  So  also  in  hemorrhage  from  the  boieels,  bladder,  and  alt- 
rus,  it  tends  to  control  the  irritative  movements,  which,  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  etfuMl 
blood,  can  act  only  disadvantageously  on  the  affection.  For  i\kk 
purposes,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  employ  small  doses,  in  conjanc- 
tioo  with  the  other  medicines  indicated.  For  the  direct  inOaeDoe 
of  the  opium  on  the  bleeding  vessels,  it  should  be  given  in  fall 
doses,  and  combined  with  ipecacuanha;  the  patient  beiog  ooallacd 
to  bed,  and  well  though  not  hotly  covered,  so  as  to  favour  the  per- 
spiration which  is  apt  to  be  induced.  But  for  this  purpose,  opiaa 
is  not  indicated  in  all  the  hemorrhages,  nor  in  all  conditions  of  anr 
one  of  them.  It  should  not  bo  used  when  the  pulse  is  full  and 
strong,  with  a  general  febrile  movement,  and  an  active  oonge^itn 
of  the  bleeding  organ.  This  condition  should  be  renaoved  by  de- 
pletory and  refrigerant  methods,  before  recourse  is  had  to  optam. 
The  remedy,  in  full  dose,  is  of  doubtful  propriety  in  any  case  rf 
htemoptyais,  in  consequence  of  its  tending  to  check  bronchial  secre- 
tion, and  thus  rather  to  promote  than  relieve  congestion  of  the  veswli. 
Nor  can  it  be  given,  as  a  general  rule,  in  connexion  with  ipecaco- 
anha  in  hicmatemcsia.  But  in  intestinal,  renal,  and  uterine  hemor 
rhages,  after  a  suitable  preparation  of  the  system,  or  in  cases  which 
have  at  no  time  presented  any  contraindication,  it  is  oiVen  an  ex- 
cellent remedy.  In  rnenorfhagia  it  ia  especially  useful,  and,  v 
rest,  will  often  itself  be  quite  adequate  to  the  cure.  In  the  pun 
passive  hemorrhages,  whether  dependent  on  mechanical  obstructio 
or  on  that  disorganized  state  of  the  blood  which  permits  it  to  a 
nut  through  the  unresisting  coats  of  the  capillaries,  opium  can  Ij 
of  little  service  as  a  mere  hiomostatic.  As  a  stimulant  it  may  t( 
useful  in  the  condition  of  system  attendant  upon  the  state  of  t 
blood  referred  to. 

6.  Administration. 

The  dose  of  opium  varies  extremely  with  the  purpose  to  be  ful- 
filled, the  idiosyncrasies  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  mollifi- 
cation of  susceptibility  produced  by  disease.  For/fill  anodyne  and 
soporific  effect,  the  medium  dose  is  one  grain.  Less  than  half  a  grain 
will  seldom  produce  these  cflects  fully;  and  more  than  two  grains 
should  very  rarely  if  ever  be  -given,  as  a  commencing  doae,  to  « 
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by  exhausting  the  patient,  than  good  in  either  of  the  modes  men- 
tioned. In  Inltous  diarrhcea^  it  acts  upon  the  liver  as  well  as  on  the 
bowels;  but  should  generally  not  be  used  alone,  as  the  excess  of 
the  bilious  secretion  is  probably  relieving  hepatic  congestion,  and 
its  suppression  might  endanger  an  attack  of  hepatitis.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  should  always  be  associated  with  small  doses  of 
calomel,  which,  while  the  opium  restrains  the  secretory  function  of 
the  liver,  has  the  effect  of  preventing  its  entire  suspension,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the  gland.  The  best 
method  of  administering  the  two  remedies,  in  this  affection,  is  to 
give  very  small  doses  of  each,  very  frequently  repeated ;  so  that 
their  operation  may  not  be  too  powerful  at  once,  and  may  be  more 
conveniently  watched,  and  timely  checked  if  desirable.  One-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  each  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  till  the  desired 
effect  is  produced,  or  a  grain  or  two  have  been  administered ;  and 
it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  intermit  the  treatment  every  other  day, 
resorting  in  the  intermediate  day,  if  the  discharges  have  been 
arrested,  to  a  mild  laxative.  In  the  diarrhoea  aitended  with  copious 
light-coloured  discharges^  which  are  sometimes  very  profuse  and  ex- 
hausting, opium  is  equally  indicated  as  in  the  former  case;  and 
there  is  a  still  stronger  call  for  the  conjoint  use  of  calomel,  in  order 
to  restore  the-  hepatic  function,  and  thus  unload  the  portal  veins 
through  their  natural  outlet.  In  chronic  diarrhoeas^  whether  depend- 
ent on  relaxation,  mere  habit,  or  chronic  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion, opium  in  small  doses,  though  it  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
the  cure,  is  an  almost  essential  adjuvant  of  the  astringents  and 
alteratives  employed ;  and,  in  full  dose,  combined  with  ipecacuanha 
at  night,  operates  very  usefully  by  superadding  to  its  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  peristaltic  movement,  a  revulsive  influence  towards 
the  surface. 

In  dioleraj  opium  is  no  less  efficient.  The  ordinary  bilious 
cholera  or  cholera  morbus,  may  be  treated  with  it  precisely  in  the 
manner  above  recommended  for  bilious  diarrhoea;  the  two  diseases 
being,  in  fact,  identical  in  character.  But,  when  the  pains  are  very 
severe,  and  the  discharges  exhausting,  it  may  be  given  in  larger 
doses,  and  by  enema  if  rejected  from  the  stomach ;  calomel  being 
at  the  same  time  moderately  exhibited  as  before,  to  guard  against 
a  total  suspension  of  the  hepatic  secretion.  The  discharges  of  bile 
in  cholera  morbus  are  no  doubt  intended  to  relieve  a  congestive 
irritation  of  the  liver  and  whole  portal  circulation,  which  without 
this  outlet  might  end  in  serious  inflammation  or  fever.    The  use 
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of  calomel  insures  a  sufficient  action  of  the  liver  to  prevent  ulti- 
mate evil,  while  the  opium  prevents  immediate  mischief  by  arrest- 
ing the  excessive  discharge. 

Epidemic  cholera  1  believe  to  be  a  different  affection  from  ordinary 
cholera  morbus,  and  to  depend  on  a  different  cause.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  the  same  indication  for  the  combined  use  of  opium  and 
calomel.  In  the  stage  of  diarrhoea,  or  the  joint  discharge  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  called  cholerine,  which  generally  precedes  the 
distinctive  rice-water  evacuations  of  the  fully  formed  disease,  opium 
is  the  remedy  mainly  to  be  relied  on.  With  or  without  camphor 
and  the  aromatics,  and  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  it  almost 
always  arrests  the  discharges,  and  thus  probably  averts  cholera 
itself.  I  have  usually  preferred  the  ordinary  paregoric,  or  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  of  the  Pharmacopceias,  of  which  a 
fluidrachm  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  if  necessary. 
Should  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  be  destitute  of  bile,  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  should  be  employed  as  above  advised. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  opiate  more  largely,  and 
to  combine  with  it  an  anodyne  enema,  and  a  sinapism  over  the 
abdomen.  When  the  cholera  is  fully  formed,  opium  is  still,  I 
think,  the  sheet  anchor  in  this  disease.  It  should  now  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  at  first,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  in  one-quarter,  or  one  half  the 
dose,  till  the  discharges  are  arrested,  and  the  pains  relieved,  or  till 
some  evidence  of  narcotism  is  produced.  After  this,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  push  its  effects  further.  Indeed,  it  can  do  only  harm,  by  aggra 
vating  the  general  prostration  through  its  secondary  sedative  effects 
The  great  rule  is  not  to  allow  it  to  render  the  patient  stupid,  oi 
comatose;  but,  within  this  point,  to  continue  its  use,  at  longer  oi 
shorter  intervals,  so  long  as  indicated  by  the  spasms  and  the  eva 
cuations.  But  it  should  never  be  relied  on  exclusively.  With  th( 
quantity  of  opium  above  mentioned,  from  two  to  four  grains  oi 
acetate  of  lead,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  should  be  given,  tc 
be  repeated  afterwards  along  with  it  in  proportionably  diminishwi 
doses.  At  the  same  time,  an  anodyne  enema  should  be  exhibited 
and  a  sinapism  applied  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  warmth  anii 
rubefaction  to  the  extremities  being  additionally  used,  if  thes< 
should. be  cold  and  bloodless.  In  the  collapse  of  cholera,  opium 
is  of  little  or  no  use.  In  the  stage  of  reaction,  its  employment 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  in  low  fevers  and 
inflammations. 
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Cholera  infantum  does  not  oflFer  equally  strong  indications  for  the 
use  of  opiam.  The  head  is  so  apt  to  suffer  in  infants,  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  congest  the  cerebral  centres  must  be  used  with 
caution.  Nevertheless,  if  the  vomiting  cannot  otherwise  be  re- 
strained, this  remedy  may  be  cautiously  administered,  and  should 
be  preferably  used  by  injection ;  great  care  being  taken  to  propor- 
tion the  dose  to  the  age.  In  the  subsequent  stages,  when  the 
affection  has  assumed  rather  the  character  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  in- 
dication exists  for  checking  the  evacuations,  very  small  doses  of 
opium,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  may  be  added  to  the  cretaceous, 
astringent,  or  alterative  medicines  employed. 

In  excessive  secretion  of  urine  or  diuresis^  especially  when  connected 
with  nervous  disorder,  or  an  irritable  state  of  the  system,  opium  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies.  In  diabetes^  strictly  so  called,  it 
is  an  excellent  palliative,  diminishing  frequently  the  amount  of 
excretion,  moderating  the  wear  of  the  system,  and  greatly  comfort- 
ing the  patient;  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cure.  It  should 
be  used  in  this  complaint  in  full  doses,  and  preferably  at  night.  In 
small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  produce  its  stimulant 
effects,  I  have  often  known  it  greatly  to  increase  the  secretion  of 
urine. 

In  excessive  mercurial  salivation^  opium  is  very  useful,  not  only 
by  checking  the  discharge,  but  by  relieving  pain,  and  diminishing 
nervous  irritability. 

In  the  excessive  mucous  secretion  from  the  stomachy  bladder^  and 
bronchial  tubes^  called  respectively  gastrorrhcea^  cystirrhoea,  and  broyi- 
chorrhoea,  opium  may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  adjuvant  or  cor- 
rective of  other  medicines;  but  cannot  be  relied  on  exclusively,  or 
even  as  the  chief  remedy.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  opium  in  connexion  with  other  medicines,  where  it  may  be 
desirable  to  prevent  their  operation  upon  the  bowels.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  almost  constantly  given  with  calomel,  and  frequently 
with  the  blue  mass,  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  peculiar  eflects 
of  mercury  on  the  system. 

Hemorrhages  constitute  the  second  division  of  morbid  discharges. 
In  most  of  these  opium  is  indicated,  both  from  its  effects  upon  the 
capillaries,  and  for  its  influence  in  quieting  various  attendant  irrita- 
tions, which  often  serve  to  aggravate  the  main  affection.  Thus,  in 
hemorrhagefrom  the  lungs  or  air-passages^  it  often  proves  serviceable  by 
allaying  the  irritative  cough,  which,  by  agitating  the  parts,  tends  to 
sustain  the  bleeding.    In  hemorrhao^  ^w^m  ^  §tomach^  after  the  full 
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The  dose  given  by  the  rectum  should  not,  at  first,  exceed  twke  tbe 
quantity  admioistered  by  the  mouth.  A  triple  dose  has  not  uDfre- 
queiitly  been  given,  and  even  more,  without  injury;  but  there  ti 
thought  to  be  some  risk  from  this  larger  quantity ;  at  least,  eOTects 
much  greater  than  were  anticipated  or  desired  have  soraetimee  heat 
produced.  The  dose,  then,  in  this  way,  at  the  first  trial,  may  rary 
from  one  to  four  grains.  In  persons  habituated  to  large  dose* 
opium  by  the  mouth,  there  might  possibly  be  some  danger 
giving  by  the  rectum  twice  the  quantity  usually  taken  in  the  foi 
way.  The  susceptibility  and  absorbent  power  of  the  rectum 
not  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  stomach  as  before 
habit  was  acquired.  It  would  be  safest,  under  these  cii 
stances,  to  begin  with  a  relatively  very  small  dose,  and  iivcrcai^ 
if  necessary.  For  enema,  one  of  the  liquid  preparationa  should 
generally  be  used,  and  administered  in  a  wineglassful  of  pare 
water,  or  of  some  mucilaginous  or  amylaceous  liquid,  as  fl&x-«eed 
tea,  or  solution  of  starch.  The  purposes  for  which  opium 
specially  employed  in  this  way  are,  1.  to  afiiict  the  system,  when 
stomach  will  not  retain  the  medicine;  2.  to  allay  irritability  of 
stomach;  3.  to  check  evacuations  from  the  bowels;  and  4.  to  reli 
pain  or  other  irritation  in  the  rectum  itself,  or  neighbouring 
as  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  Thus,  straiujury,  ejtusm  of  (if 
ureters,  hlxidiler,  and  urethra,  dyamenorrlu^a,  priapism,  antlte,  i&,  are 
more  effectually  and  speedily  relieved  by  opium,  when  givea 
the  rectum,  than  by  the  mouth. 

Opium  or  one  of  its  liquid  preparations  is  sometimes  injected  h 
the  urethra  or  vagina,  to  relieve  pain  or  irritation,  or  suppress  dlii- 
charges.  It  is  also  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth, 
to  relieve  toothache,  and  into  the  external  meatus  in  earache.  Ono 
of  its  liquid  preparations  is  not  unfrequently  dropped  into  the  eje. 
to  allay  irritability  of  the  conjunctiva  in  ophthalmia.  In  the  form 
of  lotion,  embrocation,  cataplasm,  or  plaster,  it  is  applied  to  varioos 
parts  of  the  surface,  to  relieve  pain,  as  in  neuralgic  affections, 
and  rheumatic  pains  or  swellings,  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
rioua  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  irritated  ulcers.  But  caution 
always  necessary,  in  these  cases,  not  to  use  it  so  largely 
absorbed,  it  might  produce  poisonous  effects  on  the  system. 
special  caution  is  necessary  in  infantile  cases. 

7.  Preparations  of  Opium. 

These  are  very  numerous,  but  scarcely  more  bo  than  desirabl 
when  the  great  diversity  of  circumstances  is  considered  under  whi 
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individual  whose  peculiar  susceptibilities  are  uuknown  to  the  pre- 
scriber.  For  the  pure  stimulant  effect^  in  persons  quite  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  medicine,  and  iu  diseases  in  which  the  susceptibility 
is  not  impaired,  the  dose  may  vary  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  a 
grain,  which  should  be  repeated,  according  to  the  quantity  given, 
every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  so  as  to  sustain  a  steady  impression. 
As  a  mere  nervous  stimulant^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression 
is  used  in  this  work,  to  designate,  namely,  a  certain  class  of 
medicines  having  peculiar  properties  and  applications,  the  dose  is 
from  one-twelfth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain.  For  this  purpose,  the 
liquid  preparations  are  generally  to  be  preferred.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  regulating  the  dose  of  opium,  that  some  persons 
are  naturally  extremely  susceptible,  and  others  perhaps  equally 
insusceptible  to  its  effects;  that,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  an 
individual  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  susceptible,  and  to  an 
indefinite  extent;  and,  lastly,  that,  in  certain  diseases,  in  which  the 
cerebral  centres  are  vastly  depressed,  and  in  others  in  which  the 
whole  energies  of  the  nervous  system  are  concentrated  in  some 
violent  local  affection,  the  dose  required  to  produce  a  given  effect 
is  greatly  augmented,  and  sometimes  almost  indefinitely.  Among 
the  former  affections  are  delirium  tremens,  and  the  collapse  at  the 
commencement  of  certain  fevers;  among  the  latter,  spasm  of  the 
stomach,  severe  colic,  and,  above  all  others,  tetanus. 

The  commencing  dose  for  an  infant  at  birth,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards,  should  not  exceed  one-fortieth  of  a  grain ;  and 
not  more  than  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  should  be 
given  to  a  child  within  the  year.  After  this  age,  the  dose  may  be 
regulated  according  to  the  rule  of  Dr.  Young.  (See  page  85.)  The 
liquid  preparations  are  generally  preferable  for  infants. 

Opium,  in  substance,  may  be  taken  in  powder^  pill,  lozenge^  or 
electuary.  The  form  of  pill  is  almost  always  preferred.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes,  the  pill  should  be  made  from  powdered  opium,  and 
should  not  be  kept  very  long  before  being  used.  But,  when  it  is 
desirable,  on  any  account,  that  it  should  operate  very  slowly,  either 
an  old  pill,  or  one  made  directly  from  the  plastic  mass,  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  form  of  lozenge  is  used  only  when  it  is  desirable  that 
the  medicine  should  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve;  so  as  to  act  specially  on  the  mouth  and  fauces,  as  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  in  coughs. 

By  tiie  rectum^  opium  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  or  in 
that  of  an  enema.  The  suppository  may  be  made  by  rubbing  the 
opium  up  with  soap,  and  forming  the  mass  into  a  cylindrical  shape. 


EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM.  —  Estbactum  Oi'ii.  U.S.,Lml,S>l^fM. 

Tliis  id  an  aqueous  extract  oF  opium,  and  of  courae  conflista  tt- 
cltisivelj  of  the   principles   Boluble   in  water.     Opium   ooaUin 
ingredients  insoluble  in  water,  which,  however,  it   yields  to  is 
alcoholic  solvent,  either  vinous  or  distilled;  and,  as  thcBo  prin- 
ciples may  possibly  be  not  without  some  influence  upon  the  b; 
the  efiects  of  the  opium  may  be  somewhat  modified  in  the  extr 
and  different  from  those  obtained  from  opium  itself,  its  tinctid 
or  the  wine.     Hence  this  preparation  is  supposed  to  agree  i 
certain  individuals,  with  whom  opium  and  its  other  prepftratiOJ 
disagree.     It  hag  the  advantage  also  of  affording  a  ready  n 
of  preparing  a  solution  of  the  active  matter  of  opium  io  wal 
which  is  sometimes  desirable,  particularly  for  application  to  t 
eye,  and  other  external  inflamed  surfaces,  and  for  injection  id 
inflamed  or  irritated  mucous  passages,  as  the  rectum,  urethnva 
vagina,  in  all  of  which  cases,  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  t 
ture,  derived   from   the   alcohol  it  contains,  are  contraindict 
The  <hse  is  one-half  that  of  opium.     In  dysenteric  cas 
jection  of  the  extract  of  opium  dissolved  in  water,  will  sometiii 
be  retained,  and  afford  relief,  when  laudanum,  which  is  i 
employed,  would  be  rejected;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  theumi 
remark  may  be  true  of  its  use  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomai-fa. 

An  EUxir  of  Opium  might  be  prepared  from  the  watery  exlrao, 
by  treating  it  with  diluted  alcohol,  using  only  half  as  much  of  ll 
extract  in  proportion  as  there  is  of  opium  employed  in  the  prepi 
tion  of  the  tincture.  The  elixir  would  have  the  same  strength  J 
laudanum,  and  would  be  destitute  of  whatever  matter,  lOSolublA  j 
water,  alcohol  may  extract  from  opium. 

OPnm  PLASTEa,—  Emplastrum  Opii,  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dui 

Opium  plaster  is  made  by  mixing  powdered  opium  with  boilifl 
water,  incorporating  the  mixture  with  melted  Burgundy  pitch,  a 
lead  plaster,  and  then  evaporating  the  moisture.     It  may  be  o 
spread  on  leather,  as  an  anodyne  application  in  fixed  paios,  a 
rheumatic  character  or  otherwise. 

TIHCrUKE  OF  OPIUM.  — TiNCTURA  Opii.  U.S.,  Lond.,  JBd.,  1 
Laudanum.  —  Thebaic  Tincture. —  Tinclnrn  Thebaica. 

Laudanum  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  I'harmacopc 
by  macerating  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  powdered  opium  in  two 
pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  When  it  is  properly  made,  the  virtues  of 
the  opium  may  be  considered  as  wholly  extracted  by  the  men- 
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the  medicine  is  used,  the  different  purposes  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil, 
according  to  the  method  or  form  in  which  it  is  employed,  and  the 
variable  idiosyncrasies  which  require  that,  if  one  preparation  may 
not  happen  to  agree  with  the  individual,  we  may  have  recourse  to 
another,  or  to  many  successively,  until  one  is  found  to  answer. 

FILLS  OP  OPIUM.— Pilule  Opil  U.S. 

These  are  prepared  by  simply  incorporating  opium  with  soap, 
which  atiswers  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  convenient  excipient. 
Each  pill  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 

COXPOUHD  PILLS  OF  SOAP.— PiLULiE  Saponis  Compositje.  U.S. 

In  these  pills,  also,  there  is  a  mere  mixture  of  opium  and  soap; 
but  the  proportions  are  so  arranged,  that  five  grains  of  the  mass 
contain  one  grain  of  opium.  They  afford  a  ready  method  of  ob- 
taining small  fractions  of  a  grain  of  opium,  when  wanted,  as  they 
frequently  are,  for  children.  Another  advantage  is  that  they  may 
be  prescribed,  without  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of 
what  has  been  directed  for  him.  The  London  College,  upon  the 
same  grounds,  have  directed  the  Compound  Pills  of  Storax^  in  which 
storax  and  saffron  are  employed,  not  only  to  dilute  the  opium,  but 
to  cover  its  taste  and  smell.  The  proportion  of  opium  is  the  same 
as  in  the  U.S.  preparation,  namely,  one  grain  in  five  of  the  mass. 

POWDER  OP  IPEGACTTANHA  AND  OPIXTH.— Pulvis  Ipecacu- 

ANHJE  ET  OpU.   U.S. —  PULVIS  IPKCACUANH-fi  COMPOSITUS.  Lond, 

JScL,  Dub. —  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha. — Dover's  Powder. 

This  is  an  excellent  diaphoretic  preparation  of  opium,  but  will 
be  more  fully  treated  of  with  the  diaphoretics. 

COVFECnON  OP  OPIUM.— CoNFECTio  Opil  U.S. 

This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  opium  up  with  honey  and  the  offi- 
cinal aromatic  powder,  consisting  of  cinnamon,  cardamom,  and 
nutmeg.  It  has  the  advantage,  through  the  stimulating  property 
of  the  aromatics,  of  counteracting  the  depressing  effects  of  opium 
upon  the  digestive  function,  and  may  sometimes  be  received  by  an 
irritable  stomach,  when  opium  would  be  rejected.  The  possession 
of  this  property  sufiiciently  indicates  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  used.  It  is  supposed,  when  given  with  Peruvian  bark 
and  sulphate  of  quinia,  to  increase  their  eflScacy  in  obstinate  inter- 
roittents.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  about  thirty-six  grains 
of  the  composition;  so  that  it  affords  a  convenient  form  for  pre- 
scribing small  doses  for  infants. 
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EXTRACT  OP  OPIUM.  — ExTRACTUM  Oi'ii   T7.  S.,  LowL,  Si,  / 

Tliis  is  an  aqueous  extract  ol'  opium,  and  of  course  coDBisto  a 
clnsively  of  the   principles   soluble   in  water.     Opium  ■ 
ingredieT)ts  insoluble  in  water,  which,  howev«r,  it   jielda  to  ■ 
alcoholic  solvent,  either  vinous  or  distilled;  and,  aa  Uiew  piiih 
ciplea  may  possibly  be  not  without  some  iaSuence  upon  thenyKtan, 
the  eftects  of  the  opium  may  be  somewhat  modified  in  the  extra 
and  difibrent  from  those  obtained  from  opium  itself,  its  tinctun 
or  the  wioe.     Hence  this  preparation  is  supposed   to  agree  « 
certain  individuals,  with  whom  opium  and  its  other  preparatii 
disagree.     It  has  the  advantage  also  of  aflbrding  a  ready  n 
of  preparing  a  solution  of  the  active  matter  of  opium  in  wat 
which  is  sometimes  desirable,  particularly  for  application  lo  t 
eye,  and  other  external  inflamed  surfaces,  and  for  injecllo 
inflamed  or  irritated  mncous  passages,  as  the  rectum,  urethra,  • 
vagina,  in  all  of  which  cases,  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  tioi 
ture,  derived   from   the   alcohol  it  contains,  are  coatraindica 
The  dose  is  one-half  that  of  opium.     In  dysenteric  cases,  an  W 
jection  of  the  extract  of  opium  dissolved  in  water,  will  eoRietim 
be  retained,  and  afford  relief,  when  laudanum,  which  is  usual] 
employed,  would  be  rejected;  and  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  ihes 
remark  may  be  true  of  its  use  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach. 

An  Elixir  of  Opium  might  be  prepared  from  the  watery  extract, 
by  treating  it  with  diluted  alcohol,  using  only  half  as  much  of  Uie 
extract  in  proportion  as  there  is  of  opium  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tincture.  The  elixir  would  have  the  same  slrengtli  u 
laudanum,  and  would  bo  destitute  of  whatever  matter,  insoluble  jl 
water,  alcohol  may  extract  from  opium. 

OPITTM  PLASTEB,— Emplastrdm  Opil  (/. S^  Land.,  Ed.,  Dvb,  \ 

Opium  plaster  is  made  by  mixing  powdered  opium  with  boiUt 
water,  incorporating  the  mixture  with  melted  Burgundy  pitch,  a 
lead  plaster,  and  then  evai>oruting  the  moisture.     It  may  be  <a 
spread  on  leather,  as  an  anodyne  application  in  fixed  pains,  of  d 
rheumatic  character  or  otherwise. 

TmCTUHE  OF  OPHTM.  — TuiCTUBA  Qpii.  U.S.,  Loiul,  JSd^  D^* 
Laudanum. — Thebaic  Tincture.- — Tinclura  Thebaica. 

Laudanum  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S,  Pharmacopams, 
by  macerating  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  powdered  opium  in  two 
pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  When  it  is  properly  made,  the  virtnee  of 
the  opium  may  he  considered  as  wholly  extracted  by  the  mcB- 
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Straum.    The  pulverization  of  the  opium  insures  the  previous 

^bfjing  of  the  drug,  which  is  important;  for  crude  undried  opium 

always  contains  water,  and  often  in  considerable  though  variable 

'<fm>portion ;  and,  if  it  were  employed  in  the  process,  would  render 

.Ae  resulting  tincture  weaker  than  the  officinal,  and  of  uncertain 

■Strength.    Happily  about  the  same  proportion  of  opium  is  em- 

f^oyed  in  the  several  British  processes  as  in  our  own;  so  that,  for 

^practical  purposes,  all  the  different  tinctures  recognized  in  this 

■coantry  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  considered  as  identical.    Lau- 

■danum  should  be  kept  in  well- stopped  bottles,  as  the  alcohol  eva- 

grates  on  exposure,  and  the  liquid  is  rendered  turbid  by  the 

deposition  of  the  dissolved  matter.    Not  unfrequently  flakes  of 

•olid  extract  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  old  laudanum  bottles ;  and 

it  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  if  this  should  be  dropped  out  with 

the  liquid,  the  narcotic  effects  of  it  would  be  very  greatly  increased. 

-Death  in  infants  has  resulted  from  this  cause;  and  I  suspect  that 

the  cases  of  unexpectedly  violent  effects  in  young  children  from  a 

drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  which  we  find  related  by  writers,  might, 

if  carefully  investigated,  have  been  traced  to  this  cause.    Every 

practitioner  should  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  guard  against  the  use 

of  laudanum  rendered  turbid  by  evaporation,  especially  when  pre- 

Bcribing  for  the  very  young. 

This  tincture  is  very  much  used  for  obtaining  the  effects  of 
opium,  the  properties  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  fully 
representing.  It  has  the  advantage  of  operating  more  quickly 
than  the  opium  in  substance,  and  of  facilitating  the  exhibition  of 
the  medicine  in  minute  doses;  but  it  is  sometimes  less  acceptable 
to  an  irritated  stomach,  pi:obably  in  consequence,  in  part,  at  least, 
of  the  alcohol  it  contains.  The  same  cause  renders  it  less  suitable 
than  the  infusion  of  opium,  or  a  solution  of  the  extract,  for  appli- 
cation to  tender  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  rectum,  urethra, 
and  even  sometimes  the  skin,  when  highly  irritated  or  inflamed. 

The  dose  of  laudanum  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium  is  thirteen 
minims,  or  about  twenty-five  drops.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  fluidrachm  or  teaspoonful  contains  on  the  average  about 
120  drops,  and  that  one  minim  is  about  equal  to  two  drops.  The 
mistake  has  often  been  made  of  directing  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum 
by  enema,  under  the  impression  that  it  contained  only  60  drops,  or 
between  two  and  three  times  the  amount  of  ilie  ordinary  dose  by 
the  mouth,  whereas  it  is  about  quintuple  that  dose.  Ilencc,  pro- 
found narcotism  has  often  been  induce«l,  when  only  gentle  sleep 
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EXTEACT  OF  OPIUM.— Extractum  Opjl  U.  S.,  LoncL,  E(L,  Dub. 

This  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  and  of  course  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  principles  soluble  in  water.  Opium  contains 
ingredieuts  insoluble  in  water,  which,  however,  it  yields  to  an 
alcoholic  solvent,  either  vinous  or  distilled;  and,  as  these  prin- 
ciples may  possibly  be  not  without  some  influence  upon  the  system, 
the  effects  of  the  opium  may  be  somewhat  modified  in  the  extract, 
and  different  from  those  obtained  from  opium  itself,  its  tinctures, 
or  the  wine.  Hence  this  preparation  is  supposed  to  agree  with 
certain  individuals,  with  whom  opium  and  its  other  preparations 
disagree.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  affording  a  ready  means 
of  preparing  a  solution  of  the  active  matter  of  opium  in  water, 
which  is  sometimes  desirable,  particularly  for  application  to  the 
eye,  and  other  external  inflamed  surfaces,  and  for  injection  into 
inflamed  or  irritated  mucous  passages,  as  the  rectum,  urethra,  or 
vagina,  in  all  of  which  cases,  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  tinc- 
ture, derived  from  the  alcohol  it  contains,  are  contraindicated. 
The  dose  is  one-half  that  of  opium.  In  dysenteric  cases,  an  in- 
jection of  the  extract  of  opium  dissolved  in  water,  will  sometimes 
be  retained,  and  afford  relief,  when  laudanum,  which  is  usually 
employed,  would  be  rejected;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same 
remark  may  be  true  of  its  use  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach. 

An  Elixir  of  Opium  might  be  prepared  from  the  watery  extract, 
by  treating  it  with  diluted  alcohol,  using  only  half  as  much  of  the 
extract  in  proportion  as  there  is  of  opium  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tincture.  The  elixir  would  have  the  same  streugth  a;s 
laudanum,  and  would  be  destitute  of  whatever  matter,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol  may  extract  from  opium. 

OPITTM  PLASTER.—  Emplastrum  Opil  U.  aSI,  Lond.y  Ed,  Dvh. 

Opium  plaster  is  made  by  mixing  powdered  opium  with  boiling 
water,  incorporating  the  mixture  with  melted  Burgundy  pitch,  ami 
lead  plaster,  and  then  evaporating  the  moisture.  It  may  be  used, 
spread  on  leather,  as  an  anodyne  application  in  fixed  pains,  of  a 
rheumatic  character  or  otherwise. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM.  —  TiNCTURA  Oph.  U,S^  Lond.,  Ed^  Dul 
Laudanum.  —  Thebaic  Tincture.  —  Tinctura  Thebaica, 

Laudanum  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  macerating  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  powdered  opium  in  two 
pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  When  it  is  properly  made,  the  virtues  of 
the  opium  may  be  considered  as  wholly  extracted  by  the  men- 
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struum.  The  pulverization  of  the  opium  insures  the  previous 
drying  of  the  drug,  which  is  important;  for  crude  undried  opium 
always  contains  water,  and  often  in  considerable  though  variable 
proportion ;  and,  if  it  were  employed  in  the  process,  would  render 
the  resulting  tincture  weaker  than  the  officinal,  and  of  uncertain 
strength.  Happily  about  the  same  proportion  of  opium  is  em- 
ployed in  the  several  British  processes  as  in  our  own ;  so  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  all  the  different  tinctures  recognized  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  considered  as  identical.  Lau- 
danum should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  as  the  alcohol  eva- 
porates on  exposure,  and  the  liquid  is  rendered  turbid  by  the 
deposition  of  the  dissolved  matter.  Not  unfrequently  flakes  of 
solid  extract  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  old  laudanum  bottles ;  and 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  if  this  should  be  dropped  out  with 
the  liquid,  the  narcotic  effects  of  it  would  be  very  greatly  increased. 
Death  in  infants  has  resulted  from  this  cause;  and  I  suspect  that 
the  cases  of  unexpectedly  violent  effects  in  young  children  from  a 
drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  which  we  find  related  by  writers,  might, 
if  carefully  investigated,  have  been  traced  to  this  cause.  Every 
practitioner  should  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  guard  against  the  use 
of  laudanum  rendered  turbid  by  evaporation,  especially  when  pre- 
scribing for  the  very  young. 

This  tincture  is  very  much  used  for  obtaining  the  effects  of 
opium,  the  properties  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  fully 
representing.  It  has  the  advantage  of  operating  more  quickly 
than  the  opium  in  substance,  and  of  facilitating  the  exhibition  of 
the  medicine  in  minute  doses;  but  it  is  sometimes  less  acceptable 
to  an  irritated  stomach,  pi:obably  in  consequence,  in  part,  at  least, 
of  the  alcohol  it  contains.  The  same  cause  renders  it  less  suitable 
than  the  infusion  of  opium,  or  a  solution  of  the  extract,  for  appli- 
cation to  tender  surfaces,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  rectum,  urethra, 
and  even  sometimes  the  skin,  when  highly  irritated  or  inflamed. 

The  dose  of  laudanum  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium  is  thirteen 
minims,  or  about  twenty-five  drops.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  fluidrachm  or  teaspoonful  contains  on  the  average  about 
120  drops,  and  that  one  minim  is  about  equal  to  two  drops.  The 
mistake  has  often  been  made  of  directing  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum 
by  enema,  under  the  impression  that  it  contained  only  60  drops,  or 
between  two  and  three  times  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  dose  by 
the  mouth,  whereas  it  is  about  quintuple  that  dose.  Ilence,  pro- 
found narcotism  has  often  been  induced,  when  only  gentle  sleep 
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was  wanted.  I  have  known  of  a  fatal  case  of  coma,  occurring 
immediately  after  an  enema  of  laudanum,  and  have  not  been  with- 
out mj  suspicions  that  this  was  the  cause  of  death.  Not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  drops  should  be  given  at  first  by  injection.  Lau- 
danum  is  often  used  as  a  local  anodyne;  being  employed  as  a  lotion, 
or  added  to  cataplasms,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  anodynes  or 
with  rubefacients  in  the  form  of  a  liniment.  It  may  be  added  to 
the  camphorated  tincture  of  soap  {common  soap  liniment),  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  by  measure  to  three;  and  this  mixture  is 
usually  called  the  anodyne  liniment.  It  may  be  introduced  into  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  or  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  upon 
a  little  raw  cotton. 

GAMPHOEATED  TXITCTTJEE  OF  OPIXTH.  —  TiNcniRA  Opii  Cam- 

PHORATA.  U.S,jEd.,Dub.—TlNCT\JRA  CAMPHOBiE  COMPOSITA.  iond 

Paregoric  Elixir, — Paregoric. 

This  very  useful  and  popular  preparation  is  made  by  macerating 
powdered  opium,  camphor,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise,  and  honey,  in 
diluted  alcohol.  Opium  is  the  chief  active  ingredient,  and  camphor 
next  in  importance.  The  others  may  be  considered  merely  as 
adjuvants,  to  improve  the  flavour,  and  render  the  tincture  more 
acceptable  to  the  stomach.  Liquorice  was  formerly  used  in  its 
preparation,  and  still  is  used  by  some  apothecaries,  though  it  has 
been  omitted  in  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  resemblance  it  occasions  in  the  colour  of  the  tincture 
to  that  of  laudanum,  and  of  the  fatal  errors  that  have  originated  in 
this  cause.  Certainly  a  little  doubtful  improvement  in  the  taste 
should  not  be  put  into  competition  with  life. 

This  tincture  may  be  used  when  small  doses  of  opium  are  indi- 
cated, and  especially  when  its  operation  as  a  nervous  stimulant  is 
wanted.  It  is  somewhat  more  stimulating  than  laudanum,  and 
usually  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  much  used  in  cough 
mixtures,  but  should  not  b^given  in  the  early  stages  of  catarrhal 
affections,  nor  until  expectoration  shall  have  been  established. 
It  is  better  adapted  to  chronic  catarrh,  phthisis,  asthmatic  disease 
with  copious  expectoration,  and  pertussis  at  an  advanced  period, 
than  to  acute  bronchial  affections,  except  in  their  declining  or 
suppurative  stage.  In  slight  diarrhoea,  when  the  indication  is 
simply  to  arrest  the  discharges,  it  is  very  useful,  and  is  an  admir- 
able remedy  in  the  affection,  as  it  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  cholera.  It  may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  slight 
gastric  and  intestinal  pains  or  spasms,  as  an  anodyne  and  carmina- 
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tive.  To  fulfil  this  indication  it  may  often  be  used  advantageously 
in  infancy ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  abuse  it. 

Containing  only  about  one  grain  of  opium  in  half  a  fluidounce, 
this  tincture  is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  full  anodyne  or  sopo- 
rific effects  of  that  medicine.  The  dose  of  it,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  usually  employed,  is  a  fiuidrachm  for  an  adult,  and 
from  three  up  to  twenty  drops  for  an  infant,  during  the  first  and 
second  year,  being  graduated  to  the  age.  It  is  rendered  turbid  by 
the  addition  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  the 
camphor. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  preparation  with  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  opmrrij  which  is  used  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  paregoric,  though  very  different  from  the  above.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  ammoniacal  odour  and  taste,  and  is 
seldom  if  ever  prepared  in  this  country. 

ACETATBD  TIHCTUBE  OF  OPIUM.— Tinctura  Opii  Acetata. 
U.S. 

This  is  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  having  been  intro- 
duced iido  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  vinegar  of  opium  or  black  drop. 
It  is  made  by  macerating  opium  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
alcohol.  The  only  advantage  that  is  claimed  for  it  over  laudanum 
is  that  it  is  somewhat  weaker  in  alcohol,  and  that  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  opium  are  modified  by  the  acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar. 
The  only  known  method  in  which  such  a  modification  could  be 
produced,  is  that  the  acetic  acid  may  take  the  place  of  the  meconic 
acid,  and  form  an  acetate  instead  of  meconate  of  morphia.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  theory  in  the  case,  the  preparation  appears  to 
agree  with  certain  patients,  who  cannot  take  laudanum  convenif 
ently,  in  consequence  of  the  headache,  delirium,  nausea,  or  other 
nervous  disorder  which  it  produces.  It  was  a  favourite  with  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  who  introduced  it  into 
notice,  and  whose  large  experience  entitles  his  recommendation  to 
great  weight.  The  dose  of  it,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium,  is 
ten  minims,  or  about  twenty  drops. 

WIHE  OP  OPIUM.— ViNUM  Opii.  U.S.— Sydenham's  Laudanum. 

This  is  a  vinous  tincture,  made  by  macerating  powdered  opium, 
cinnamon,  and  cloves  in  sherry  wine.  The  proportion  of  opium 
employed  is  such  as  to  saturate  the  wine.  The  preparation  differs 
from  laudanum  in  having  less  alcoholic  strength,  and  an  addition 
of  aromatic  properties,  which  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  smell 
VOL.  I.— 49 
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and  taste,  and,  in  certain  cases,  more  acceptable  to  I 
Some  notice  baa  been  attracted  to  it  as  aa  application  to  tha  « 
ophthalmia,  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ware,  who  found  U ' 
usefu].     When  dropped  into  the  eye,  it  produc«a  at  firat  ai 
pain,  and  a  copious  flow  of  tears;  but  these  effects  are  soon  fi 
by  relief  from  the  previous  suffering,  and  considerable  abate 
of  indammation.     The  dose  is  about  twenty  drops. 

VIHEOAR  OP  OPirM.— AcETCM  Opii.  U.S.— Black  Drap. 

The  U.S.  Pharmacopeia  directs  this  preparation  to  be  made 
digesting  opium,  nutmeg,  and  saffron  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  a 
afterwards  subjecting  the  mixture  to  percolation  with  the  s 
menstruum,  taking  care  that  the  strength  shall  be  oniform  by  c 
porating  to  a  certain  volume.  It  was  introduced  aa  a  substitute  8 
the  Laiimster  or  Quaker's  black  drop,  and  is  believed  to  be  prefer 
to  opium  in  substance  or  tincture,  in  certain  cases  in  wbich  the  two 
latter  forms  disagree  with  the  stomach  or  nervous  aystcm.  Tfaii 
modification  of  effect  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  prio- 
ciples  of  opium  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water,  or  to  the  chao^  I 
of  the  natural  meconate  of  morphia  into  the  acetate,  or  to  I 
these  causes.  It  is  much  stronger  than  laudanum,  and  i 
given,  for  its  full  anodyne  and  soporific  effects,  in  the  doso  of  fro 
seven  to  ten  drops. 

HOEPHIA. 

There  are  several  methods  of  extracting  morphia  from  c 
The  U.S.  oiEcinal  process  consists  easeutially  in  macerating  opiai 
in  water  to  exhaustion,  adding  alcohol  to  the  infusion,  precipitalii^ 
the  morphia  by  solution  of  ammonia,  and  purifying  the  precipiti 
by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  while  hot  througl 
mal  charcoal.  On  cooling,  the  alcohol  deposits  the  morphia  \ 
crystals.  The  object  in  adding  alcohol  to  the  mfusioB  is  I 
may  retain  the  colouring  matter  when  the  morphia  is  precipitato 
which  it  does  to  a  considerable  degree.  Thus  procured, ; 
contains  a  proportion  of  narcotina,  from  which,  if  deemed  advisabi 
it  may  be  separated  by  the  agency  of  ether,  which  dissolves  t 
narcotina,  and  leaves  the  morphia  pure.  For  the  preparation  o 
sulphate  or  muriate,  however,  this  is  not  necessary;  aa  the  narootini 
remains  in  the  mother  waters,  upon  the  crystallization  of  these  si 
As  the  acetate  is  usually  prepared  by  evaporating  its  solul 
dryness,  the  narcotina  will  contaminate  it,  unless  previously  s 
rated  from  the  morphia. 

Properties.   Morphia  is  in  small,  shining,  colourless  crystals,  whi«f 
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are  without  smell,  of  a  bitter  taste,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  so  in  boiling  water,  also  slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  freely 
in  that  liquid  when  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Chloroform, 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  aqueous  solutions  of  potassa  and 
soda  dissolve  it,  and  solution  of  ammonia  has  the  same  efiect,  but 
in  much  less  degree.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  morphia  burns, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue,  which  is  wholly  dissipated  if  placed 
on  red-hot  iron.  Morphia  affects  test  paper  like  the  alkalies,  and 
forms  soluble  salts  with  most  of  the  acids.  When  either  the  alka- 
loid, or  one  of  its  salts,  is  touched  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  assumes 
a  deep-red  colour,  which  after  a  time  changes  to  yellow.  In  the  state  . 
of  crystals,  or  in  strong  solution,  both  it  and  its  salts  are  rendered 
blue  by  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Ammonia,  added  to  a  mixture  of 
solutions  of  chlorine,  and  of  morphia  or  its  salts,  develops  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  which  is  removed  by  a  further  addition  of  chlorine. 
Precipitates  are  produced  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  the 
pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  but,  when  the  alkali  is  added 
in  great  e;Lcess,  the  morphia  is  redissolved.  Ammonia  has  this  effect 
much  less  than  potassa  or  soda.  Astringent  substances  throw  down 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  a  tannate  of  the  alkali,  which  is 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Morphia  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen, 
35  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen,  to  which  are  added 
2  equivalents  of  water  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Morphia  is  undoubtedly  the  main 
active  principle  of  opium;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  one  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  opium  produces  a  much  greater 
effect  than  all  the  morphia  which  can  be  obtained  from  it,  though 
it  may  be  entirely  exhausted.  Thus,  opium  must  be  very  good 
which  will  yield  one  part  in  ten  of  pure  ^morphia.  If  the  latter, 
therefore,  were  the  only  active  principle  of  opium,  one  part  of 
morphia  should  produce  an  equal  effect  with  ten  parts  of  opium ; 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  equivalent  to  no  more  than  six  parts!  Which 
of  the  principles  of  opium  it  is  that  supplies  this  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  morphia  has  not  been  ascertained.  Nor  are  the  effects  of 
morphia  precisely  the  same  in  character  as  those  of  opium.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  decide  from  observation  and  trial,  I  believe 
that  morphia  has  precisely  the  same  anodyne  and  soporific  effects 
as  opium,  and  closely  resembles  it  in  its  stimulant  influence  on  the 
brain.  Like  opium,  also,  it  is  apt  to  produce  perspiration,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree;  and  is  quite  as  much  disposed  to  cause 
itching  of  the  surface.    But  it  is  less  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
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and  taste,  and,  in  certain  cases,  more  acceptable  to  tfeo  a 
Some  nutice  baa  been  attracted  to  it  as  an  application  to  tbe  eye  i| 
ophthalmia,  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr,  Ware,  who  foand  it  req 
useful.     When  dropped  into  the  eye,  it  producea  at  first  a 
pain,  aad  a  copious  flow  of  teara;  but  theae  effects  are  aoon  iblloMi 
by  relief  from  the  previous  suffering,  and  considerable  abate 
of  inflammation.     The  dose  is  about  twenty  drops. 

VIKEOAE  OF  OPIUK.— AcETrM  Opii.  U.S.^Bhck  Drop. 

The  U.S.  I'harmacopceia  directs  this  preparation  to  be  rnvtu 
digesting  opium,  nutmeg,  and  saffron  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  a 
afterwards  subjecting  the  mixture  to  percolation  with  llie  s 
menstruum,  taking  care  that  the  strength  shall  be  onifortn  by  c 
porating  to  a  certain  volume.  It  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  E 
the  Laiicasler  or  Quaker's  black  drop,  and  is  believed  to  be  preferati 
to  opium  in  substance  or  tincture,  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  Iwd 
latter  forms  disagree  with  the  stomach  or  nervous  system.  Tkii 
modification  of  effect  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  prio- 
ciples  of  opium  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water,  or  to  the  clii 
of  the  natural  meconate  of  morphia  into  the  acetate,  or  to  I 
these  causes.  It  is  much  stronger  than  laudanum,  and  i 
given,  for  its  full  anodyne  and  soporific  effects,  in  the  doso  of  fro 
seven  to  ten  drops. 

KOBFHIA. 

There  are  several  methods  of  extracting  morphia  from  opiai 
The  U,  S.  officinal  process  consists  essentially  in  macerating  opia 
in  water  to  exhaustion,  adding  alcohol  to  the  infusion,  precipitatid 
the  morphia  by  solution  of  ammonia,  and  purifying  the  prccipiti 
by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  while  hot  througi 
nial  charcoal.      On  cooling,  the  alcohol  deposits  the  morphia  { 
crystals.     The  object  in  adding  alcohol  to  the  infusion  is  that  I 
may  retain  the  colouring  matter  when  the  morphia  is  precipitiktgi 
which  it  does  to  a  considerable  degree.     Thus  procured,  morf 
contains  a  proportion  of  narcotina,  from  which,  if  deemed  advissbl 
it  may  he  separ.ited  by  the  agency  of  ether,  which  dissolres  t" 
narcotina,  and  leaves  the  morphia  pure.    For  the  preparation  oft! 
sulphate  or  muriate,  however,  this  is  not  necessary;  as  the  narcotinia 
remains  in  the  mother  waters,  ujron  the  crystallization  of  these  aaitii 
As  the  acetate  is  usually  prepared  by  evaporating  its  solation  to 
dryness,  the  narcotina  wil!  contaminate  it,  unless  previonaJy  sepk* 
rated  from  the  morphia. 

Properties.   Morphia  is  in  small,  shining,  colourless  crystats,  wlud 
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are  without  smell,  of  a  bitter  taste,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  so  in  boiling  water,  also  slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  freely 
in  that  liquid  when  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Chloroform, 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  aqueous  solutions  of  potassa  and 
soda  dissolve  it,  and  solution  of  ammonia  has  the  same  effect,  but 
in  much  less  degree.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  morphia  burns, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue,  which  is  wholly  dissipated  if  placed 
on  red-hot  iron.  Morphia  affects  test  paper  like  the  alkalies,  and 
forms  soluble  salts  with  most  of  the  acids.  When  either  the  alka- 
loid, or  one  of  its  salts,  is  touched  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  assumes 
a  deep-red  colour,  which  after  a  time  changes  to  yellow.  In  the  state 
of  crystals,  or  in  strong  solution,  both  it  and  its  salts  are  rendered 
blue  by  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Ammonia,  added  to  a  mixture  of 
solutions  of  chlorine,  and  of  morphia  or  its  salts,  develops  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  which  is  removed  by  a  further  addition  of  chlorine. 
Precipitates  are  produced  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  by  the 
pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  but,  when  the  alkali  is  added 
in  great  excess,  the  morphia  is  redissolved.  Ammonia  has  this  effect 
much  less  than  potassa  or  soda.  Astringent  substances  throw  down 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  morphia  a  tannate  of  the  alkali,  which  is 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Morphia  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen, 
35  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen,  to  which  are  added 
2  equivalents  of  water  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Morphia  is  undoubtedly  the  main 
active  principle  of  opium ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  one  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  opium  produces  a  much  greater 
effect  than  all  the  morphia  which  can  be  obtained  from  it,  though 
it  may  be  entirely  exhausted.  Thus,  opium  must  be  very  good 
which  will  yield  one  part  in  ten  of  pure  ^morphia.  If  the  latter, 
therefore,  were  the  only  active  principle  of  opium,  one  part  of 
morphia  should  produce  an  equal  effect  with  ten  parts  of  opium; 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  equivalent  to  no  more  than  six  parts!  Which 
of  the  principles  of  opium  it  is  that  supplies  this  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  morphia  has  not  been  ascertained.  Nor  are  the  effects  of 
morphia  precisely  the  same  in  character  as  those  of  opium.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  decide  from  observation  and  trial,  I  believe 
that  morphia  has  precisely  the  same  anodyne  and  soporific  efiects 
as  opium,  and  closely  resembles  it  in  its  stimulant  influence  on  the 
brain.  Like  opium,  also,  it  is  apt  to  produce  perspiration,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree;  and  is  quite  as  much  disposed  to  cause 
itching  of  the  surface.    But  it  is  less  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
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less  disposed  to  constipate,  has  less  restraining  effect  on  the  secre- 
tions, and  cannot  be  so  well  relied  on  for  the  suppression  of  morbid 
discharges.  I  am  confident  that  it  in  general  agrees  better  with 
the  stomach,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  headache.  It  has  appeared  to  me  also  to  be  less  liable  to 
provoke  irregularities  of  mental  action;  and,  with  an  equal  excitant 
influence  on  the  faculties  and  feelings,  to  derange  them  less  fre- 
quently, and  in  a  less  degree. 

Morphia  itself  is  perhaps  less  certain  in  its  effects  than  its  salts; 
as,  being  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  it  probably  depends  for 
its  absorption,  and  consequent  effects  on  the  system,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  upon  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  might  ope- 
rate more  slowly  and  feebly  in  the  absence  of  acids.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  salts  are  always  employed,  and  morphia  itself  never.  The 
salts  most  used  are  the  sulphate,  acetate,  and  muriate.  So  far  as 
can  be  inferred  from  observation,  there  is  positively  no  difference 
in  the  remedial  effects  of  these  salts  upon  the  system ;  and  one  may 
be  substituted  for  the  other  without  disadvantage.  All  of  them 
have  one  great  advantage  over  opium,  and  those  of  its  preparations 
the  strength  of  which  is  determined  by  that  of  the  opium,  in  their 
uniformity  of  dose.  We  know  exactly  how  much  of  the  narcotic 
principle  we  are  giving  when  we  prescribe  a  salt  of  morphia,  while, 
in  relation  to  opium,  laudanum,  &c.,  we  are  very  far  from  this  cer- 
tainty, and  may  at  one  time  give  the  medicine  perhaps  twice  as 
strong  as  at  another;  for  different  parcels  of  opium,  even  bearing 
the  same  commercial  name,  not  unfrequently  have  this  diversity  of 
strength. 

The  salts  of  morphia  may  be  given  in  all  cases  in  which'  the  indi- 
cation is  to  relieve  pain,  to  procure  sleep,  or  to  quiet  nervous  irri- 
tation in  any  of  its  forms.  But  they  are  less  efficient  as  stimulants 
to  the  circulation  in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  cannot  be  equally  relied 
on  for  producing  diaphoresis,  for  checking  diarrhoea,  or  arresting 
profuse  secretion  or  hemorrhage.  They  are  preferable  to  opium  in 
irritated  states  of  the  stomach,  and  in  catarrhal  affections,  as  they 
probably  have  less  effect  in  producing  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
air-passages^  and  consequently  in  impeding  expectoration.  They 
often  agree  well  with  individuals  on  whom  opium  produces  dis- 
agreeable effects.  Thus,  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  female  patient, 
whom  a  full  dose  of  opium  always  kept  awake  during  the  whole 
night,  but  with  whom  the  salts  of  morphia,  in  equivalent  quantities, 
had  their  usual  soporific  effect.    I  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is 
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less  danger  of  giving  them  in  over-doses.  Though  undoubtedly 
capable  of  fatal  poisoning,  they  appear  to  be  less  so  relatively  than 
opium.  A  case  was  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Charles  Foulke,  of  New 
Hope,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  a  woman  took  by  mistake  eleven 
grains  of  morphia,  equivalent  to  about  sixty-six  grains  of  opium  in 
anodyne  effect,  and  yet  recovered  without  having  discharged  any 
of  the  poison  from  her  stomach.  She  became  profoundly  insensible, 
and  during  this  state  was  delivered  of  a  child,  of  the  birth  of  which 
she  was  quite  unconscious,  and  which  survived.  A  case  was  re- 
corded, some  years  since,  in  one  of  the  London  journals,  of  which 
I  made  a  note  at  the  time,  though  I  neglected  to  make  the  precise 
reference,  in  which  a  young  man  was  believed  to  have  taken  some- 
where between  twenty  and  thirty  grains  of  one  of  the  salts  of 
morphia,  and  yet  escaped  with  life  without  evacuating  measures, 
though  the  symptoms  were  very  alarming. 

Another  advantage  of  the  salts  of  morphia  is  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  applied  endermically,  and  their  great  efficiency 
in  this  mode  of  application.  They  may  be  used  in  this  way  either 
for  obtaining  the  general  efifects  of  opium,  or  to  relieve  some  locai 
affection,  as  neuralgic  pain,  and  obstinate  vomiting.  Perhaps  no 
remedy  is  more  effectual,  for  the  latter  purpose,  thai!  one  of  the 
salts  of  morphia  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface  in  the.epigas- 
triura,  denuded  of  the  epidermis. 

The  dose  of  either  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  equivalent  in  ano- 
dyne effect  to  a  grain  of  opium,  is  as  near  as  I*  have  been  able  to 
determine,  one-sixth  of  a  grain.  One-eighth  of  a  grain,  I  am  quite 
sure,  is  less  powerful  than  a  grain  of  good  opium;  and  one-fourth 
of  a  grain,  I  think,  somewhat  more  so.  Endermically,  one-hatf  of 
a  grain  may  be  used  at  first,  and  afterwards  increased  if  found 
necessary  to  a  grain  or  more.  About  one-third  of  a  grain  may  be 
given,  for  a  commencing  dose,  by  enema.  As  a  liniment,  morphia 
may  be  employed,  dissolved  in  one  of  the  fixed  oils.  The  solution 
is  most  readily  effected  by  first  dissolving  it  in  a  little  chloroform, 
and  adding  the  solution  to  olive  or  almond  oil. 

Sulphate  op  Morphia. — Morphim  Sulphas.  U.  S. — This  salt  is 
most  used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  morphia 
with  water,  gradually  dropping  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  till  the 
powder  is  dissolved,  and  then  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  It  is 
in  beautifully  white,  minute,  soft,  feathery  crystals,  very  bitter, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  known 
to  be  a  sulphate  by  yielding  with  chloride  of  barium  a  white  pre- 
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cipitate  insoluble  ia  nitric  acid.     It  may  be  given  id  pill  or  soIip 
tion,  in  the  dose  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia  (LiQUOR  MoHPni.S  SuLfnAI 
U.  S.)  is  directed  by  our  officinal  code  to  be  prepared  by  disBoli 
eight  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  half  a  pint  of  diatilled  water, 
of  course  contains  one  grain  of  the  salt  in  each  fluidonnco.  Th( 
the  solution  becomes  gradually  coloured  by  time,  I  have  foand 
perfectly  efficient,  upon  trial,  after  having  been  kept  8  year 
longer.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  easy  divisibility, 
the  dose,  to  any  desirable  minuteneas.  For  full  anodyne  and 
rific  effect,  the  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidrachma. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  solution,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  if 
always  of  the  officinal  strength.  In  some  parta  of  the  country, 
solution  containing  1(5  grains  to  the  tluidounca  is  habitually 
ployed.  This  may  readily  lead  to  serious  mistakes.  The  phi 
clan  should  always  specially  designate  the  stronger  solution,  wl 
be  intends  it;  and  the  officinal  solution  should  always  be  pol 
by  the  apothecary,  when  the  simple  officinal  name  is  used. 

Acetate  of  Mobpbia. — J/o/j)Aiaj  Acelas.  U.  S^  Lond^  Ed^  Dab; 
— To  prepare  this  salt,  the  U.S.  Pharraacopceia  directs  morphia,  de- 
prived of  narcotina  by  means  of  ether,  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
acetic  acid  to  be  gradually  dropped  in  till  the  morphia  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporateil,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  to  tbt 
consistence  of  syrup,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  rubbed  into  powder. 
As  thus  obtained  it  is  amorphous,  slightly  coloured,  and  in  gene- 
ral not  wholly  soluble  in  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  escapti, 
during  the  drying,  of  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid,  which  le»i 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  morphia  unsaturated,  and  of  ooi 
insoluble.  All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect  solution  is 
add  a  little  distilled  vinegar.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
known  to  be  on  acetate  by  giving  forth  an  acetous  odour  on 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solutiottf^ 
and  in  the  same  dose  as  the  sulphate.  It  is  sometimes  preferred 
for  endermifl  application,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  less  irri- 
tant, and  more  readily  absorbed.  The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges 
direct  solutions  q£  this  salt,  bat  unfortunately  of  different  degrees 
of  strength. 

Muriate  of  Mobphu. — Morphia  Murita.  U.  S.,  Ed^  Dob.— 
Morphia  Hydrochloras,  Lond. — This  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  usually  prepared  directly  from  opium,  and  \s  probabl 
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more  ased  than  any  other  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  It  is  in  fine, 
white,  feathery,  acicular  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphate  by 
a£fording,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  dose  and 
mode  of  administration  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sulphate. 

An  officinal  solution  is  directed  by  the  British  Colleges,  but  dif- 
fers in  strength  as  prepared  on  the  one  part  by  the  London,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges.  The  dose  of  the 
former  preparation  is  from  7.5  to  15  minims,  of  the  latter  from  18 
to  26,  each  equivalent  to  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  salt 

HABCOnVA. 

For  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  substance  ft*om  opium,  the  reader 

is  referred  to  the  Dispensatories.  It  exists  uncombined  in  opium, 
which  still  retains  it  in  considerable  quantities  after  maceration  in 
water.  The  portion  which  water  dissolves  is  probably  taken  up 
through  the  agency  of  the  free  acid  of  the  opium.  Narcotina  is  in 
white,  silky,  flexible,  acicular  crystals,  without  smell  or  taste,  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  and  alkaline  solutions,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  slightly  so  in  cold  and  much  more  freely  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  the  diluted  acids.  The 
volatile  and  fixed  oils  also  dissolve  it.  Though  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  acids  to  form  definite  compounds,  and  with  the  muriatic 
and  sulphuric  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts,  it  does  not  affect 
the  colour  of  litmus,  and  must  be  considered  as  possessing  but 
feeble  alkaline  powers.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by  its 
solubility  in  ether,  by  assuming  a  yellowish  instead  of  red  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  want  of  the  other  properties  before 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  that  alkaloid.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  piece  of  nitre  be  added,  it  becomes  deep- 
red,  while  morphia,  under  similar  circumstances,  becomes  brownish 
or  olive-green.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  sul« 
phuric  acids  that  acts.  Though  tasteless,  when  pure,  the  compounds 
which  it  forms  with  the  acids  are  very  bitter. 

Yery  dififerent  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  its  effects  on 
the  system*  While  some  have  found  it  very  powerful,  and  have 
ascribed  to  it  noxious  properties,  others  have  taken  or  given  it 
largely,  without  any  observable  effect,  whether  it  was  taken  in  the 
solid  state  or  in  solution.  Twenty,  thirty,  and,  as  asserted  by  M. 
Baily,  even  sixty  grains  have  been  given  with  entire  impunity. 
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cipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.    It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solu- 
tion, in  the  dose  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia  (LiQUOE  MoRPHiJB  SULPHATIS, 
U.  S)  is  directed  by  our  officinal  code  to  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
eight  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  It 
of  course  contains  one  grain  of  the  salt  in  each  fluidounce.  Though 
the  solution  becomes  gradually  coloured  by  time,  I  have  found  it 
perfectly  efficient,  upon  trial,  after  having  been  kept  a  year  or 
longer.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  easy  divisibility,  as  regards 
the  dose,  to  any  desirable  minuteness.  For  full  anodyne  and  sopo- 
rific effect,  the  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  solution,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  not 
always  of  the  officinal  strength.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  t 
solution  containing  16  grains  to  the  fluidounce  is  habitually  em- 
ployed. This  may  readily  lead  to  serious  mistakes.  The  physi- 
cian should  always  specially  designate  the  stronger  solution,  when 
he  intends  it ;  and  the  officinal  solution  should  always  be  put  up 
by  the  apothecary,  when  the  simple  officinal  name  is  used. 

Acetate  of  Mobphla.,— JfewyAiai  Acetas.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
— To  prepare  this  salt,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  morphia,  de- 
prived of  nairootina  by  means  of  ether,  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
acetic  acid  to  be  gradually  dropped  in  till  the  morphia  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  by  means  of  a  water  bath,  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  rubbed  into  powder. 
As  thus  obtained  it  is  amorphous,  slightly  coloured,  and  in  gene- 
ral not  wholly  soluble  in  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  escape, 
during  the  drying,  of  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid,  which  leaves 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  morphia  unsaturated,  and  of  course 
insoluble.  All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect  solution  is  to 
add  a  little  distilled  vinegar.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
known  to  be  an  acetate  by  giving  forth  an  acetous  odour  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution, 
and  in  the  same  dose  as  the  sulphate.  It  is  sometimes  preferred 
for  endermic  application,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  less  irri- 
tant, and  more  readily  absorbed.  The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges 
direct  solutions  of  this  salt,  but  unfortunately  of  different  degrees 
of  strength. 

Muriate  of  Morphia. — Morphia  Murias.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.— 
Morphia  Hydrochloras,  Lond. — This  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  usually  prepared  directly  from  opium,  and  is  probably 
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more  used  than  any  other  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  It  is  in  fine, 
white,  feathery,  acicular  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphate  by 
affording,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  dose  and 
mode  of  administration  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sulphate. 

An  officinal  solution  is  directed  by  the  British  Colleges,  but  dif- 
fers in  strength  as  prepared  on  the  one  part  by  the  London,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges.  The  dose  of  the 
former  preparation  is  from  7.6  to  15  minims,  of  the  latter  from  18 
to  26,  each  equivalent  to  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
of  the  salt 

HABCOnVA. 

For  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  substance  firom  opium,  the  reader 

is  referred  to  the  Dispensatories.  It  exists  uncombined  in  opium, 
which  still  retains  it  in  considerable  quantities  after  maceration  in 
water.  The  portion  which  water  dissolves  is  probably  taken  up 
through  the  agency  of  the  fVee  acid  of  the  opium.  Narcotina  is  in 
white,  silky,  flexible,  acicular  crystals,  without  smell  or  taste,  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  and  alkaline  solutions,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  slightly  so  in  cold  and  much  more  freely  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  the  diluted  acids.  The 
volatile  and  fixed  oils  also  dissolve  it.  Though  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  acids  to  form  definite  compounds,  and  with  the  muriatic 
and  sulphuric  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts,  it  does  not  affect 
the  colour  of  litmus,  and  must  be  considered  as  possessing  but 
feeble  alkaline  powers.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by  its 
solubility  in  ether,  by  assuming  a  yellowish  instead  of  red  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  want  of  the  other  properties  before 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  that  alkaloid.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  piece  of  nitre  be  added,  it  becomes  deep- 
red,  while  morphia,  under  similar  circumstances,  becomes  brownish 
or  olive-green.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  sul« 
phuric  acids  that  acts.  Though  tasteless,  when  pure,  the  compounds 
which  it  forms  with  the  acids  are  very  bitter. 

Yery  dififerent  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  its  effects  on 
the  system.  While  some  have  found  it  very  powerful,  and  have 
ascribed  to  it  noxious  properties,  others  have  taken  or  given  it 
largely,  without  any  observable  effect,  whether  it  was  taken  in  the 
solid  state  or  in  solution.  Twenty,  thirty,  and,  as  asserted  by  M. 
Baily,  even  sixty  grains  have  been  given  with  entire  impunity. 
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Tbe  probability,  therefore,  is  that,  wbeii  pure,  ii  bsB  little  inBi 
upon  the  system,  and  that  the  efl'^cts  at  iiriit  ascribed  to  it  Iw 
resulted  from  the  use  of  ao  impure  preparation,  contaioing  n» 
pbia,  or  some  other  nctive  principle,  perhaps  the  opiania  of  Kinl 
berger.  (See    U.S.  Dispensatory,  10th  ed.  p.  532.)     Dr.  Roou, 
England,  was  induced  by  the  bitterness  of  its  salts  to  emploj  It 
intermittent  fever;  and  Dr.  O'Sbaugbnessy,  of  Calcutta,  garo 
with  the  happiest  results  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  coitstdenog 
superior  even  to  quinia  in  anliperiodic  powers.     He  gave  it  in 
dose  of  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  never  found  it  to  pro- 
dnee  narcotic  effects,  headauhe,  nausea,  or  constipation,  but  to  set 
powerfully  as  a  diaphoretic.     It  is  contained  in  opium  in  Tety 
varying  proportion;*,  from  two  to  nine  or  ten  percent,  and  is  gene- 
rally most  abundant  when  morphia  is  least  so. 

Dtnarcotked  OjHttm.—Benarcotized  Extract  of  Opium. — i7«nar» 
tized  Laudanum.     Under  the  impression  that  opium  owed  its 
pleasant  effects  to  narcotina,  preparations  were  introduced 
notice  and  extensive  use,  in  which  the  medicine  was  deptived 
this  principle,  retaining  its  other  principles  unchanged,      Tbi 
opium  or  its  extract  was  deprived  of  narcotina  by  elher,  and 
tincture  was  prepared  from  the  denarcotized  extract  by  treating  ii 
with  diluted  alcohol,  so  as  to  have  about  the  strength  of  tbe  oidi< 
nary  tincture,  and  this  has  been  called  denarcotized  hiudixtutm.    But, 
as  before  mentioned,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  pure  ni 
Una  exercises  any  obvious  inSuence  on  the  system ;  and,  if  tbe 
parations  referred  to  have  any  advantage  over  the  ordinary  exti 
and  tincture,  the  fact  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other  modificali 
of  opium  than  the  mere  absence  of  this  principle, 

OOSEIA. 

This  is  the  only  other  opiate  alkaloid,  the  effects  of  which  haw 
been  investigated.  For  the  methoil  of  procuring  it,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  Dispensatories.  It  is  white,  crystal lizable  in  octo- 
hedra,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other  allialoids  meo- 
tioned,  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by  the  difference  o£ 
its  solubilities,  and  by  not  becoming  blood-red  with  nitric  acid,  or 
blue  with  sesquicbloride  of  iron.  It  is  contained  in  small  propor- 
tion in  opium,  forming  almost  always  less  than  1  per  cenL  Variooa 
accounts  of  its  effects  on  the  system  Lave  been  given,  among  the 
most  rcHal)io  of  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh. 
From  thi-ce  grains  of  it  he  obtained  no  okrio^s  ^iGgt^ 
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the  dose  was  augmented  to  five  or  six  grains,  he  found  it  to  in- 
crease the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  to  produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in 
the  head  and  face,  and  itching  in  the  skin,  and  to  exhilarate  the 
spirits.  This  condition,  after  lasting  for  several  hours,  was  followed 
by  unpleasant  depression,  with  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
This  is  so  exactly  the  operation  of  morphia,  in  doses  insufBcient  to 
produce  sleep,  as  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the  codeia  employed 
contained  a  small  proportion  of  the  stronger  alkaloid ;  and,  from 
the  statement  of  Pereira,  that  all  the  specimens  he  had  tried  of 
codeia  produced  an  orange-yellow  colour  with  nitric  acid  {MaL 
ifed.,  3d  ed.,  p.  2099),  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  impurity  is 
very  commonly  present.  M.  Barbier,  of  Amiens,  found  codeia,  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  to  relieve  painful  affections  of  the  vis- 
cera supplied  with  nervous  influence  from  the  sympathetic,  while 
it  produced  no  effect  in  pains  of  the  back  or  extremities.  Hence 
be  conceived  it  to  act  especially  on  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves.  It  did  not  disturb  the  circulation  or  digestion,  or  produce 
constipation;  and,  when  taken  largely  enough  to  cause  sleep,  occa« 
sioned  no  signs  of  cerebral  congestion.  Dr.  Miranda,  of  Havana, 
found  it  decidedly  beneficial  in  dyspepsia.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  as  yet  proved  to  possess  powers  which  are  likely  to  render  it 
a  valuable  article  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

In  relation  to  the  other  peculiar  principles  of  opium,  paramorphia 
or  thebama  was  found  by  Magendie  to  produce  tetanic  spasms  in  the 
quantity  of  a  grain,  when  thrown  into  the  jugular  vein  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  thus  to  resemble  strychnia  and  brucia  in  its 
action ;  opiania,  according  to  Dr.  Hinterberger,  exercises  powerful 
narcotic  effects  on  the  lower  animals;  and  narcein  has  been  thrown 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  in  the  quantity  of  two  grains,  in 
several  instances,  without  any  observable  effect,  and  is,  therefore, 
probably  inert  Not  much  is  known  of  the  operation  of  meconin  or 
mecotiic  acid;  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  little  effect. 

POFPT-HEADS.— Papaver.  U.S.^  Lond.,  Ed.^  Dub. 

These  are  the  dried  ripe  capsules  of  the  poppy.  They  owe  all 
their  medicinal  virtues  to  the  narcotic  principles  of  opium  they 
contain,  among  which  is  morphia  in  variable,  but  always  small 
proportion.  Their  seeds,  which  are  white  in  the  white  variety  of 
Papaver  somniferum,  and  dark  in  the  black  variety,  are  perfectly 
free  from  narcotic  properties,  but  yield  by  expression  a  bland  fluid 
oil,  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  for  which  the  poppy 
18  largely  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany.    The  capsules  are 
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used  for  obtaining  the  slighter  eft'ecta  of  opium,  p«niciiUrlj  in 
children.     The  preparationa  are  the  decoction,  extract,  sad  spvp. 

The  Decoction  (Decoctum  Papatkris,  Lojtd.)  is  made  by  bojlia| 
an  ounce  of  the  capsules  in  a  pint  and  a  qaarter  of  water,  fbr|i~ 
quarter  of  an  hour.     It  is  used  as  a  fomentation,  or  mixed  i 
emollient  cataplasms,  in  painful  tumours  and  su[>er6cial  i 
tions. 

The  Extract  (ExTRJornM  Papavbris,  Lond.)  is  prepared  I 
evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  capsules  without  their  socda. 
the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  it  will  sometimes  prodnoe  n 
rate  anodyne  eS'ects,  but  cannot  be  relied  on. 

The  Si/rup  (Sybupus  Pafavkbis,  Lond.)  ia  made  by  adding  » 
to  a  concentrated  decoction,  and  a  Httle  spirit  to  enable  it  to  keep 
better.  It  is  considerably  used  in  Eugland  to  allay  cough,  qaid 
restlessness,  relieve  pain,  and  produce  sleep,  in  infantile  cases.  Bm 
a  syrup  made  with  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia  is  much  to  be  p^^ 
ferred,  as  of  a  more  definite  strength.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  for  an  infant,  and  from  half  a  6uidoaB0» 
to  a  Huidounce  for  an  adult.  The  preparation  is  very  little  uaed 
in  the  U.  States,  but  is  often  referred  to  by  British  wrilen  gg 
medicine. 


V.  HEMP  OF  INDIA. 
CANNABIS  INDICA 

I  prefer  the  designation  above  given  to  that  of  Indian  Sem 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  medicine,  because  the  latter  name  \i  ha) 
tually  used  in  this  country  for  the  Apocynum  cannabinum,  whicli'l 
totally  different,  both  in  its  botanical  relations  and  m^icinal  p 
perties,  from  the  substance  now  under  consideration. 

Hemp  of  India,  considered  as  a  medicine,  consists  of  the  dr^ 
flowering  tops  of  Gannabia  saliva,  which  is  a  native  of  the  inte 
of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  a  c 
siderable  extent  in  our  own  Western  States.  It  is  only,  bowcrer, 
the  product  of  the  plant  grown  in  the  East  Indies  that  is  used 
medicinally.  Its  virtues  reside  mainly  in  a  resinous  exudation, 
which  is  thrown  out  in  hot  weather,  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant, 
rendering  it  clammy  and  adhesive  to  the  fingers.  This  is  pro- 
duced much  more  largely  in  the  Indian  than  in  tho  Earopi 
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plant,  probably  owing  simply  to  the  difference  of  climate.  The 
hemp  of  this  country,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  odour  it  exhales 
when  growing  as  a  crop  in  the  fields,  and  its  viscidity  to  the  touch, 
ought  to  be  efficacious ;  and  it  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  atten« 
tion  to  investigate  this  point  experimentally. 

In  Hindostan  the  tops  are  cut  after  flowering,  and  when  dried 
are  tied  together  in  bundles,  two  feet  in  length,  each  containing 
about  twenty-four  plants.  These  bundles  are  called  ganjah  or  gun- 
jah  by  the  natives ;  and  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  hashish  of 
the  Arabs.  Bung  is  a  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  leaves  and 
capsules,  without  the  stem.  The  resinous  exudation  is  collected  in 
various  methods  from  the  growing  plants  in  the  flowering  period, 
and  formed  into  small  masses  which  are  called  churrus.  It  is  an 
alcoholic  extract  from  the  dried  tops,  or  gunjah,  that  is  recognized 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  nnder  the  name  of  Extract  of  Hemp  or 
ExTRAcruM  Cannabis.  The  Dublin  College  also  recognizes  the 
preparation  by  the  name  of  Extraotum  Cannabis  Indic-b. 

Properties.  The  tops  of  hemp,  when  fresh,  have  a  characteristic 
odour,  which,  in  the  growing  plant,  is  said  sometimes  to  produce 
narcotic  effects ;  and,  in  passing  by  fields  of  hemp,  I  have  myself 
either  felt,  or  imagined  that  I  have  felt,  something  of  the  kind. 
This  odour  is  diminished  in  drying,  and  in  the  tops,  as  imported,  is 
relatively  very  faint.  Their  taste  is  feeble  and  bitterish.  The 
churrus,  as  described  by  Dr.  Eoyle,  is  of  a  blackish-gray,  blackish- 
green,  or  dirty  olive  colour,  a  fragrant  and  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
slightly  warm,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste.  The  best  extract,  as  sold  in  our 
dhops,  is  soft,  of  a  blackish-green  colour,  a  feeble  narcotic  odour, 
and  a  taste  which  is  very  slight  at  first,  but  becomes  bitterish  and 
herbaceous,  and  leaves  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony  for  some  time  in 
the  mouth. 

Active  Principles.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  active  principles  of 
hemp  are  a  volatile  oil  and  a  peculiar  resin  called  cannaMn.  That 
the  former  has  narcotic  properties  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  effects 
of  the  odour  of  the  plant.  The  latter  is  a  neuter  substance,  having 
a  somewhat  fragrant  odour,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  subacrid,  and  balsamic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  from  its  alcoholic  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated white  by  water. 

Effects  upon  the  System.  The  effects  of  hemp  have  a  certain  ana- 
logy with  those  of  opium,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  brain,  with 
those  of  alcohol ;  showing  that  all  three  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
agents.    But  there  are  also  decided  peculiarities  in  the  operation 
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or  liemp,  which  distinguish  it  in  a  marked  degroe,  from  fell  otli^H 
cerebral  etimulanta.    It  is  Teebte  in  its  local  influence,  and  bat  iiiq^^| 
rately  stimulant  to  the  circulation;  producing  a  slight  iavrnM^^I 
the  force  of  the  pulse,  with  little  or  none  in  its  frcfiucocy,     t'lM^I 
the  brain,  however,  it  acts  with  great  energy.     I*ike  all  stimalafl^| 
to  the  cerebral  centres,  it  first  exalts,  then  deranges,  and  £iiia)^| 
diminishes  their  functions.     Hence,  as  a  first  effect,  there  is  g«i|l^| 
rally  a  remarkable  exhilaration  of  the  spirita,  with  a  eonditioa^| 
mental  reverie,  in  which  a  new  state  of  existence  seems  to  op^| 
the  most  pleasing  fancies  present  themselves,  and  the  thoughts  ruah 
along  in  rapid  succession,  with  little  guidance  or  government  bom 
the  will.     In  this  state,  there  is  oflen  a  disposition  to  laugh,  liii^ 
shout,  or  dance,  or  to  do  some  other  extravagant  act;   bat,  ia 
other  instances,  the  excitement  betrays  itself  in  a  quarrelsome  tcin- 
per  or  deeds  of  violence;  and  in  others,  again,  there  is  a  quiet  ta- 
ternal  enjoyment  which  does  not  seek  any  outward  eiipreeaics. 
Sometimes  a  species  of  intoxication  ia  induced,  with  hallucinaiiou 
or  complete  delirium.     These  eSecta  corae  on  witbia  an  hoar  or 
two,  and  are  attended  with  a  sense  of  giddiness,  and,  as  wrilen 
generally  assert,  with  aphrodisiac  excitement.   They  gradually  sab- 
side  into  a  pleasing  calm,  a  feeling  of  luxurious  repose  and  indo- 
lence, during  which  the  senses,  particularly  that  of  touch,  become 
more  or  less  obtuse,  and  general  sensibility  ia  so  much  impaired, 
that  pinching,  or  other  act  ordinarily  attended  with  pjun, 
felt,  and  causes  no  uneasiness.     Drowsiness  soon  follows,  and,! 
three  or  four  hours  from  the  taking  of  the  medicine,  the  { 
falls  into  a  sleep  or  stupor,  which  continues  about  six  or  eight  bom 
During  this  condition,  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  and  a  state 
of  the  muscles  is  sometimes  induced  analogous  to  catalopey,  i 
which  the  limbs  are  perfectly  flexible,  and  may  be  moved  in.  en 
direction,  but  have  a  tendency  to  retain  any  position  i 
they  may  be  placed.     This  latter  affection,  however,  has  not  I 
noticed  by  those  who  have  used  the  medicine  in  this  country  s 
Europe.    Dr.  O'Sh  a  ugh  nessy  observed  it  in  several  instances  antoog 
the  Hindoos.     Upon  awaking,  it  is  said  that,  instead  of  the  nauset 
which  ia  apt  to  follow  the  influence  of  opium,  there  is  often  a 
desire  for  food ;  and  the  medicine  is  believed  to  have  the  prop* 
of  exciting  the  appetite. 

Though  thus  analogous  in  its  course  of  action,  and  in  many  of 
its  effects  to  opium,  it  yet  differs  from  tiiat  narcotic  remarkably,  in 
one  respect,  in  its  operation  on  the  brain,  AThile  opium  eleval 
and  for  a  time,  appears  to  invigorate  the  intellectual  faculties,  heai 
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on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  induces  a  purpose- 
less succession  of  ideas,  which,  though  generally  pleasing  and  even 
exciting,  have  no  essential  connexion,  and  lead  to  no  special  result. 
It  does  not  aid  the  student  in  acquiring,  nor  the  writer  or  speaker 
in  dispensing  knowledge.  It  is  the  imagination  and  feelings  which 
appear  to  be  most  highly  stimulated,  and  altogether  without  the 
control  of  reason.  The  wildest  vagaries,  the  most  fantastic  images, 
an^  the  most  gorgeous  scenes,  rapturous  to  every  sense,  and  often 
voluptuous  under  the  aphrodisiac  influence  of  the  drug,  rush  in 
throngs  through  the  fancy,  and  seem  to  carry  the  soul  along  with 
them  through  long  periods  of  passive,  but  diversified  and  thrilling 
adventure. 

In  its  operation  on  the  organic  functions,  also,  hemp  differs  greatly 
from  opium  in  several  important  points.  Though,  like  it,  sometimes 
diaphoretic,  it  is  so  in  a  much  less  degree;  and  has  none  of  that 
tendency  to  produce  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  or  to  check  the  mucous  or  biliary  secretion,  which  so  often 
interferes  with  the  beneficial  influence  of  opium,  and  so  much  limits 
its  use.  It  is,  moreover,  much  less  apt  to  induce  nausea,  and  to 
leave  headache  or  other  disorder  behind  it. 

From  alcohol  hemp  differs  in  being  much  less  excitant  to  the 
vascular  system,  less  brutifying  in  its  effects  on  the  mind  and  tem- 
per, and  indisposed  to  prbduce  that  thickness  of  speech,  and  stag- 
gering movement,  so  characteristic  of  the  former  stimulant. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  over-doses,  it  is  capable,  like 
the  other  cerebral  stimulants,  of  proving  poisonous;  but  its  effects, 
in  this  respect,  have  not  been  fully  investigated.  Among  those  who 
nae  it  habitually,  it  is  said  ultimately  to  impair  the  mental  faculties. 
The  remedies,  both  in  its  acute  and  chronic  poisoning,  would  be  the 
aame  as  those  required  by  opium. 

Hemp  probably  operates,  like  opium  and  alcohol,  through  ab- 
sorption. Drs.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  in  their  Eletneiits  of  Materia 
Medica^  state  that  it  imparts  an  odour  to  the  urine,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  tincture  with  water,  and  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  Tonquin  bean. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Hemp  was  known  to  the.  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  had  some  confused  notion  of  its 
narcotic  powers,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
ever  employed  it  as  a  medicine.  From  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  used  in  India  and  Persia  as  a  luxury,  both  internally  and  by 
smoking,  in  the  same  manner  as  opium.    Its  intoxicating  and  stu- 
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]>efying  powers  are  spoken  of  by  Linnseua,  Murray  ia  Uis  Appa- 
ratus Medicaminum,  and  other  early  modera  writers  on  matcn* 
medica;  but  it  was  not  employed  as  a  remedy,  to  soy  extent  at  Imt, 
in  Europe  or  America,  until  introduced  to  the  notice  of  tbe  pro- 
fession, not  many  years  since,  by  Dr.  O'ShanghneBsy,  of  Cbkaua, 
in  tbe  treatment  of  rbeiimatism,  tetanus,  cbolera,  &a. 

The  indications  for  tbe  use  of  hemp,  founded  upon  a  Icnowlcdp 
of  its  pbyaiological  eflecta,  are,  1.  to  allay  pain,  2.  to  reUeT«  apt>a 
and  various  other  nervous  disorders,  and  3.  to  promote  sleep.  !■ 
producing  these  effects,  it  probably  operates  in  the  same  onuitMt  a 
opium;  and  it  may  be  substituted  for  that  medicine,  for  any  of  lb 
purposes  above  mentioned,  when  opium  has  failed  to  produce  ii» 
desired  effect,  or  is  contraindicated  by  some  idiosyncrasy  of  tbe 
patient,  or  ^vhen  it  is  specially  desirable  to  avoid  its  occaaioul 
nauseating  effect  on  the  stomach,  its  constipating  e&ct  on  iIm 
bowels,  and  its  tendency  to  restrain  tbe  secretions. 

Another  indication,  derived  from  a  property  of  hemp  not  yrt 
particularly  noticed,  is  that  of  producing  uterine  contraction.  At- 
tention, I  believe,  was  first  called  to  this  property  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  who  observed  that,  in  several  cases  ta 
which  he  bad  employed  it  during  labour,  it  very  much  iocreoKd 
the  intensity  of  the  contractions.  The  e&ect  usually  occurred,  if  »l 
all,  in  two  or  three  minutes  after  its  administration,  ceased  after  a 
few  pains,  and  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  physio- 
logical results  of  its  exhibition,  as  mental  excilcmeat,  iutoxicalioo, 
or  sieep ;  nor  does  the  sense  of  pain  appear  to  have  been  blunted. 
Indeed,  the  action  took  place  much  sooner  than  is  required  for  iu 
usual  effects,  and  its  powers  seem  to  have  been  exhaust«d  in  tbe 
effort.  Dr.  Christison  thinks  the  action  of  hemp  more  energetic, 
and  perhaps  more  certain,  than  that  of  eigot.  (See  Am.  Joum.  y 
iAw/.-Sci'.,  N.S.,xxiii.260.) 

With  a  view  to  the  first  indication,  that,  namely,  of  allaying  pain, 
herap  baa  been  used  in  diflerent  forms  of  neuralgia,  in  acute  and  svh- 
acute  Tlieumalism,  and  in  gout;  and  may  be  employed  in  these  afleo- 
lioiia  under  the  same  circumstances  as  opium. 

To  relieve  pain  and  relax  spasm  jointly,  it  has  been  considerably 
used  in  tetanus,  and  with  variable  success.  Dr. O'Shaughnesay  htoi 
it  effeotual  on  several  occasions;  a  few  successful  cases  hare  been 
reported  by  others;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  it  baa  failed  to 
cure,  it  has  afforded  relief.    But  the  general  result  has  not,  I  ihink, 
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sary  to  increase  the  ordinary  dose  six  or  tenfold,  or  more,  and  to 
repeat  the  dose  frequently.  The  medicine  has  been  tried  also  in 
hydrophobia^  but  has  proved  quite  powerless.  In  epidemic  clwlera  it 
is  said  to  have  been  found  useful ;  but  the  property  of  checking 
alvine  discharges,  which  renders  opium  so  beneficial  in  that  disease, 
is  wanting  in  hemp,  and  it  can  act  only  by  relieving  pain  and  re- 
solving spasm. 

Hemp  has  also  been  used  in  various  painless  spasmodic  affections, 
and  nervous  disorders,  usually  treated  with  the  nervous  stimulants 
and  narcotics.  In  convulsiofis  not  connected  with  cerebral  con- 
gestion, in  chorea,  hysteria,  languid  or  depressed  spirits,  and  insanity, 
it  has  been  found  more  or  less  beneficial.  For  allaying  cough,  whe- 
ther spasmodic,  as  in  pertussis  and  hysteria,  or  dependent  on  bron- 
chial irritation,  as  in  different  pulmonary  affections,  it  may  be  resorted 
to  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  when  this  is  contraindicated  by  its 
property  of  checking  mucous  secretion. 

To  promoU  sleep,  it  may  be  employed  in  any  case  of  wakefulness, 
not  associated  with  vascular  irritation  of  the  cerebral  centres,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  with  special  advantage  in  relieving 
the  sleeplessness  of  drunkards. 

In  reference  to  its  property  of  promoting  uterine  contraction,  it 
may  be  employed  in  protracted  cases  of  delivery,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  ergot,  if  it  be  true,  as  seems  to  be  inferrible  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Alexander  Ghristison,  that  its  operation  is  soon 
over,  and  not  protracted  like  that  of  the  medicine  alluded  to.  It  is 
thus  free  from  the  greatest  objection  to  ergot,  that,  namely,  of  en- 
dangering the  life  of  the  foetus  by  the  steady  and  prolonged  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  same  property  of  hemp  must  render  it 
useful  in  expelling  the  retained  placenta,  and  in  checking  uterine 
hemorrhage,  when  sustained  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  organ. 

But,  if  preferable  to  opium  under  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, in  which  that  medicine,  though  indicated  by  certain  symp- 
toms, is  contraindicated  by  others,  hemp  cannot  be  brought  into 
competition  with  it  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which  they  are  both 
applicable.  It  is  not  only  less  elHcient  than  opium,  but  is  much 
more  uncertain  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  strength  in  the 
preparations  used,  and  probably  also  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
equality of  its  operation  upon  different  individuals,  even  when  it 
may  be  of  the  due  strength. 

Preparations.  The  forms  in  which  hemp  is  ordinarily  used  in 
Europe  and  this  country  are  the  extract  and  tincture. 
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perjing  powers  are  spoken  of  by  LinDieus,  Murray  ia  bis  A/f 

ratus  Medim7m}[um,  and  olher  early  modern  wrilens  on   i 

medica ;  but  it  was  not  employed  as  a  remedy,  W  «nj  cxMnt  n       

ia  Europe  or  America,  until  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  |)f» 
fession,  not  many  years  since,  by  Dr.  O'Shaugbneasy,  of  Calcutta, 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  tetanus,  cholera,  tie. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  hemp,  founded  npon  a  kaoirla 
of  its  physiological  eftecta,  are,  1.  to  allay  pain,  2.  to  relieve  t| 
and  various  other  nervous  disorders,  and  3.  to  promote  sleqi.  J 
producing  these  efiecls,  it  probably  operates  in  the  aanie  n 
opium;  and  it  may  be  substituted  for  that  medicine,  for  anyo 
purposes  above  mentioned,  when  opium  has  failed  to  prodoi 
desired  effect,  or  is  contraindicated  by  some  idiosyncrasy  of  tba 
patient,  or  when  it  is  specially  desirable  to  avoid  its  occa<ioDiI 
nauseating  effect  on  the  stomach,  its  constipating  effect  on  lU 
bowels,  and  its  tendency  to  restrain  the  secretions. 

Another  indication,  derived  from  a  property  of  hemp  not] 
particularly  noticed,  is  that  of  producing  uterine  contraction. 
tention,  I  believe,  was  first  called  to  this  property  by  Dr.  Alexanda 
Christiaon,  of  Edinburgh,  who  observed  that,  in  several  cases  ia 
which  he  had  employed  it  during  labour,  it  very  much  incraued 
the  intensity  of  the  contractions.  The  eSect  usually  occurred,  if  M 
all,  in  two  or  three  minutes  after  its  administrattoD,  ceased  aHera 
few  pains,  and  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  physio- 
logical results  of  ita  exhibition,  as  mental  excitement,  intoxicntioD. 
or  sleep;  nor  does  the  sense  of  pain  appear  to  have  beea  blunted. 
Indeed,  the  action  took  place  much  sooner  than  is  required  for  at 
usual  effects,  and  its  powers  seem  to  have  been  exhausted  ia  Uie 
effort.  Dr.  Christison  thinks  the  action  of  hemp  more  energetii; 
and  perhaps  more  certain,  than  that  of  ergot.  (See  Am.  Jtntm.<f 
Med.  &i.,  N.S.,  xxiii.  260.) 

With  a  view  to  the  first  indication,  that,  namely,  of  allaying  ptin, 
hemp  has  been  used  in  different  forma  of  neuraljia,  in  acute  snd  wfr 
acute  rheumaliam,  and  in  gout;  and  may  be  employed  in  these  amo- 
tions under  the  same  circumstances  as  opium. 

To  relieve  pain  and  relax  spasm  jointly,  it  has  been  coDsidenbly 
used  in  klanus,  and  with  variable  success.  Dr.  O'Shaughneasy  found 
it  efl'ectual  on  several  occasions;  a  few  succeaaful  cases  have  been 
reported  by  others;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  it  has  lailed  to 
cure,  it  has  afforded  relief.  But  the  general  result  hag  not,  I  ihiok, 
been  favourable.   As  in  the  use  of  opium  in  this  disease,  it  la  n 
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sary  to  increase  the  ordinary  dose  six  or  tenfold,  or  more,  and  to 
repeat  the  dose  frequently.  The  medicine  has  been  tried  also  in 
hydrophobia,  but  has  proved  quite  powerless.  In  epidemic  cholera  it 
is  said  to  have  been  found  useful ;  but  the  property  of  checking 
alvine  discharges,  which  renders  opium  so  beneficial  in  that  disease, 
is  wanting  in  hemp,  and  it  can  act  only  by  relieving  pain  and  re- 
solving spasm. 

Hemp  has  also  been  used  in  various  painless  spasmodic  affections, 
and  nervous  disorders,  usually  treated  with  the  nervous  stimulants 
and  narcotics.  In  convulsions  not  connected  with  cerebral  con- 
gestion, in  chorea,  hysteria,  languid  or  depressed  spirits,  and  insanity^ 
it  has  been  found  more  or  less  beneficial.  For  allaying  cough,  whe- 
ther spasmodic,  as  in  pertussis  and  hysteria,  or  dependent  on  h^n- 
chial  irritation,  as  in  different  j:>u{inonary  affections,  it  may  be  resorted 
to  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  when  this  is  contraindicated  by  its 
property  of  checking  mucous  secretion. 

To  promote  sleep,  it  may  be  employed  in  any  case  of  wakefulness, 
not  associated  with  vascular  irritation  of  the  cerebral  centres,  and 
IB  said  to  have  been  employed  with  special  advantage  in  relieving 
the  sleeplessness  of  drunkards. 

In  reference  to  its  property  of  promoting  uterine  contraction,  it 
may  be  employed  in  protracted  cases  of  delivery,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  ergot,  if  it  be  true,  as  seems  to  be  inferrible  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Alexander  Ghristison,  that  its  operation  is  soon 
over,  and  not  protracted  like  that  of  the  medicine  alluded  to.  It  is 
thus  free  from  the  greatest  objection  to  ergot,  that,  namely,  of  en- 
dangering the  life  of  the  foetus  by  the  steady  and  prolonged  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  same  property  of  hemp  must  render  it 
useful  in  expelling  the  retained  placenta,  and  in  checking  uterine 
hemorrhage,  when  sustained  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  organ. 

But,  if  preferable  to  opium  under  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, in  which  that  medicine,  though  indicated  by  certain  symp- 
toms, is  contraindicated  by  others,  hemp  cannot  be  brought  into 
competition  with  it  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which  they  are  both 
applicable.  It  is  not  only  less  efficient  than  opium,  but  is  much 
more  uncertain  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  strength  in  the 
preparations  used,  and  probably  also  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
equality of  its  operation  upon  different  individuals,  even  when  it 
may  be  of  the  due  strength. 

Preparations.  The  forms  in  which  hemp  is  ordinarily  used  in 
Europe  and  this  country  are  the  extract  and  tincture. 
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Rdrnd  of  Etwp  (ErraACTUM  Can.vabis),  as  recogni»«l  m  the 
U.  S.  Pbarmacopcpia,  is  prepareJ  by  treating  the  driod  tops  vitli 
alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  tincture  thus  obtained.  Bal  it  nij 
also  be  procured  by  pwrifying  the  crude  churrut  of  the  Uindoo:^  by 
dissolving  what  is  soluble  of  it  in  alcohol,  allowing  the  undissolnd 
impurities  to  subside,  and  then  decanting  and  evaporating.  A 
purer  form  of  it  is  prepared  by  a  somewhat  complicntcd  pro 
<  for  an  account  of  which  the  Dispensatories  may  be  conealtod. 
best  test  of  its  strength,  independently  of  actual  trial,  i*  its  f 
session,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  characteristic  properties  if 
smell  and  taste. 

The  dose  of  the  extract  varies  extremely,  in  conseqnonoe  of  At 
variable  strength  of  the  preparation.  When  of  the  best  qoalitj, 
half  a  grain  of  it  will  produce  obvioua  efiecla,  while  ten  or  tvdn 
grains  are  often  required,  and  sometimes  the  drug  is  quite  inen 
It  is  beat,  as  a  general  rule,  to  begin  with  one  grain,  which  may  hi 
repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  until  its  eOecta  are  pro- 
duced ;  and,  if  none  can  be  obtained  from  this  dose,  gradnatly  u 
increase  it,  until  the  amount  is  ascertained  in  which  the  pared  em- 
ployed will  act.  In  tetanus,  ten  grains  may  be  given  every  half 
hour  till  it  operates,  and  the  quantity  increased,  if  necessary.  It 
may  be  administered  in  pill  or  emulsion.  The  latter  ia  the  prefer- 
able form,  where  speedy  effect  is  required.  It  may  be  made  hj 
rubbing  the  extract  up  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  then  suspeadi 
it  in  water,  or  one  of  the  aromatic  waters,  by  means  of  gum  s 
and  sugar. 

Tincture  of  Hemp  (TiNCTORA  Cannabis  Indics,  Dull)  may  \ 
made  by  dissolving  six  drachms  of  the  extract  in  a  pint  of  oScioal 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.835).  The  dose,  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  the 
extract,  ia  about  20  minims  or  40  drops,  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gire 
10  drops  of  (he  tincture  every  half  hour  in  cholera,  and  a  fliiidrachm 
as  often  in  tetanus,  until  the  desired  effects  were  produced,  or  Um 
medicine  showed  decided  signs  of  acting  on  the  brain. 


VI.  HE'NBANE. 
HYOSCYAMUS. 


d 


This  is  the  Hyoscyamu^  niger  of  botanists,  an  annual  or  biennial 
herbaceous  plantj  indigenous  in  Europe,  where  it  is  also  $ 
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for  medical  use.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
grows  wild  in  some  of  our  Northern  States,  especially  in  Michigan, 
where  it  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit.  The  whole 
plant  is  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
recognizes  the  leaves  and  seeds. 

Henbane  Leaves. — Hyoscyami Folia.  U.S. — Hyoacyamus.  Lond.^ 
Ed.,  Dub. — These,  in  their  recent  state,  are  somewhat  hairy,  viscid 
to  the  touch,  of  a  sea-green  colour,  of  a  strong,  disagreeable,  nar^ 
cotic  odour  when  bruised,  and  of  a  mucilaginous,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  By  drying  they  become  nearly  or  quite  inodorous  and  taste* 
less.  They  impart  their  virtues  to  alcohol  and  water.  By  di»^ 
structive  distillation,  they  yield  a  very  poisonous  empyreumatiie  oiL 

Hei^anb  Seeds. — Hyoscyami  Semen^  U.S. — The  seeds  are  vety 
small,  roundish,  compressed,  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish-gray  colour, 
an  odour  like  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  bitter  oily  taste.  Tbey  are 
stronger  than  the  leaves,  but  less  used. 

Active  Principk.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  virtues  of 
henbane  reside  in  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  denominated  hyotcyamia^ 
which,  however,  though  it  has  been  isolated  and  accurately  de- 
scribed, has  not  been  introduced  into  use  as  a  medicine.  It  esists 
most  largely  in  the  seeds,  but  in  small  proportion  even  in  these. 
Experiment  has  proved  that  both  it  and  its  salts  are  very  poison- 
ous. Beisinger  states  that  a  single  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  one  part  of  it  to  ten  of  water,  introduced  into  the  eye, 
caosed  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  without  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Effects  on  the  System.  In  doses  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  health,  hyoscyamus  appears  to  act  as  a  nervous  stimu- 
lant in  disease,  calming  restlessness,  and  other  forms  of  slight  nerv- 
ous disorder,  and,  in  cases  of  morbid  wakefulness,  producing  sleep 
indirectly  by  removing  the  cause  which  prevents  it.  In  full  me- 
dicinal doses,  it  often  produces,  along  with  some  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  pulse  and  general  warmth,  or  with  no  observable 
efiect  of  the  kind,  an  agreeable  and  diffusive  feeling  of  comfort,, 
followed  perhaps  by  slight  vertigo,  or  other  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  head,  and  after  a  time  by  an  easy  natural  sleep.  Sometimes,. 
however,  it  occasions  headache,  and,  instead  of  sound  sleep,  gives 
rise  to  uneasy  dreams,  spectral  illusions,  or  delirium.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  nothing  like  sleep  can  be  obtained  firom  any  ordinary 
dose;  and,  in  such  cas^,  some  degree  of  sensorial  or  mental  aber- 
ration is  apt  to  occur,  if  the  medicine  is  pushed.  Dr.  Pereira  says 
that  it  is  least  apt  to  produce  sleep  in  persona  accustomed  to  the 
VOL.  I.— 50 
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nse  of  opium,  A  cliaracterislic  eft'ect  of  it,  as  of  other  soluiaoea, 
especially  belladonna  and  stramonium,  when  the  system  n  fully 
under  their  influence,  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Besides  Umw 
effects,  it  often  occasions  beat  or  irritation  in  the  fauces,  sometiiDti 
increases  the  perspiration  or  urine,  and,  in  raro  ioatanoet,  Iim 
caused  a  pustular  eruption  upon  the  surface.  Instead  of  coiuti- 
pating  like  opium,  it  either  produces  no  effect  on  the  bowcU,M 
acts  as  a  laxative;  the  latter  result  being  not  uncommon.  In  Bome 
persons,  or  in  certain  states  of  the  system,  it  occasions  f;ciien] 
febrile  heat  and  irritation.  After  the  subsidence  of  its  full  diiwi 
effects,  a  state  of  greater  or  less  depression  takes  place,  which,  when 
the  quantity  taken  has  been  very  large,  may  amouot  even  to  pna- 
tration. 

nyoscyanius  has  not  unfrequently  been  swallowed  in  poiaonooi 
quantities.  This  has  happened  most  frequently  with  the  root, 
which  has  been  taken  by  mistake  for  that  of  some  other  plant,  it 
parsnip  orchiccory.  The  effects  are  usually  giddiness,  more  or  \at 
stupor,  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  disordered  vision,  spectnl 
illusions,  diminution  or  loss  of  the  power  of  speech,  delirium  Bome- 
times  violent  and  maniacal,  sometimes  low  and  muttering,  tcnit 
spasms,  convulsions,  coma,  paralysis,  and  at  length  great  pruetn- 
tion,  with  small  and  irregular  pulse,  difficult  breathing,  and  oald- 
■oess  of  the  extremities.  From  this  extreme  condition,  hotrcm, 
reaction  generally  takes  place,  and  comparatively  few  cases  termi- 
nate fatally.  Yet  death  has  occurred  in  several  recorded  instAiiixs. 
Sometimes,  with  these  narcotic  effects,  symptoms  of  severe  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  are  exhibited,  as  nausea,  vomiting,  abdomiml 
pains,  and  purging.  The  administration  of  the  medicine  by  enenu, 
and  its  external  application  over  the  aWomcn,  have  been  kiunra 
to  produce  severe  symptoms,  though  never,  I  believe,  fatal. 

The  operation  of  the  poison  usually  continues  for  about  twelve 
hours  before  abating  spontaneously.  The  remedies  are  the  imiit 
as  those  for  opium;  full  vomiting  being  the  most  important.       ^H 

The  lower  animals  are  affected  very  differently  by  the  Ixi^H 
Some,  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  eat  it  with  impuai^P 
while  birds  and  dogs  are  affected  like  man.     It  is  not  impossible 
that  injury  may  have  accrued,  particularly  to  children,  from  the  use 
of  the  milk  of  cows  and  goats  which  have  been  feeding  on  henbane. 

Mode  of  Action.  Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  hy- 
oseyamus  operates  upon  the  sj'stem  through  absorption,  analogy 
leads  almost  necessarily  to  this  conclusion.     Its  local  action  i. 
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of  a  very  moderate  irritant,  as  shown  by  its  occasional  eflfects  on 
the  stomach,  and  its  not  unfrequent  action  upon  the  bowels.  As  a 
direct  circulatory  stimulant  it  is  very  feeble,  being,  in  this  respect, 
greatly  inferior  to  opium ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  pulse  is  not 
affected,  at  least  in  frequency.  The  depression  of  the  circulation 
which  attends  its  full  narcotic  action  is  a  secondary  result,  depend- 
ing probably  on  the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  the  cerebral  centres  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  essentially 
stimulant;  sleep  resulting  from  a  mild  congestive  action  upon 
them,  while,  in  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  operation,  delirious 
excitement  is  produced,  and,  when  the  centres  are  quite  over- 
whelmed, coma.  The  effect  upon  the  pupil  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  sleep  of  the  nervous  centre,  which  regulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris. 

Therapeutic  Application.  Henbane  was  known  as  a  medicine  to 
the  ancients,  but  received  little  notice,  until  attention  was  attracted 
to  it  by  Baron  Stcirck,  of  Vienna,  so  famous  for  his  experiments 
with  thisand  other  narcotics,  and  for  the  enthusiastic  estimate  he 
placed  upon  their  therapeutic  powers.  Though  this  medicine  has 
not  realized  all  that  was  hoped  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, it  is,  however,  of  no  little  value,  and  assuredly  does  not 
deserve  the  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  Materia  Medica  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  M.  Fouquier.  {Arch.  Gen.^  i.  297  and  312.) 

The  indications  which  hyoscyamus  is  calculated  to  fulfil  are  to 
allay  pain,  produce  sleep,  relax  spasm,  and  quiet  nervous  disturb- 
ance generally.  These  are,  among  others,  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
opium,  which  hyoscyamus  probably  more  nearly  resembles,  in  its 
soporific  influence,  than  any  other  medicine.  It  is,  however,  in 
these  respects,  much  inferior  to  opium,  and  incomparably  less  to  be 
relied  on ;  but  there  are  certain  circumstances  under  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  want  of  properties  which  sometimes  interfere  with 
the  beneficial  operation  of  that  medicine,  it  may  be  used  when 
opium  cannot,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  supply  its  place. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  less  stimulant  to  the  circulation  than 
opium,  and  though,  from  this  deficiency,  it  is  of  little  use  in  sup- 
porting the  system  in  certain  conditions  of  debility  where  opium 
is  highly  valuable,  it  is  more  safely  used  in  others,  in  which  the 
anodyne  and  soporific  properties  of  opium  are  wanted,  but  its  sti- 
mulant property  contraindicates  it.  Again,  it  does  not  constipate 
like  opium,  but  is  rather  laxative,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  diarrhoea;  but  there  are  frequent  oooasions  in  which 


3  dissimilarity  gives  it  great  aJvantages.  Thir 
iffect  in  restrainiag  the  secretion  of  mucus,  bile,  and  urioe  aa  opivn 
;  and  may,  on  tbia  account  be  sometimes  preferably  employad, 
Irhere  it  is  desirable  rather  to  promote  than  to  impede  those  i 
tfons,  as  sometimes  in  the  early  stages  of  iaBammation  of  the 
inchial  tubes,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Lastly,  from  individual  ii}i» 
syncrasy,  or  peculiarity  id  disease,  opium  not  unfreqaently  oeo- 
Biou3  so  much  nausea,  headauhe,  delirium,  or  other  dlsagmabii 
effect,  that  it  cannot  be  given,  however  strongly  callcNl  fur  is  ta 
nodyne  or  soporific.  In  such  cases,  hyoacyamus  may  sotBetinci 
a  substituted  with  great  advantage. 

Id  fevers  byoscyamus  may  often  be  usefully  employed  to  quicl 
"bervous  disturbance  and  produce  sleep,  where  the  excitement  my 
Pl)e  too  high  for  opium,  or  that  medicine  may  be  objectionable  upoo 
Bome  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  juat  mentioned.  This  ispu^ 
ticularly  the  case  with  the  febrile  aftectiona  of  infants,  in  wbicb  a 
little  hyoscyaraus  may  ollen  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  iht 
refrigerant  or  laxative  medicines,  when  there  ia  considerable  nerv- 
ous disturbance,  inquietude,  and  wakefulness;  while  opiam  uigbt 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

NIn  the  diSerent  pklegmosise,  also,  the  medicine  may  be  used  la 
mi  its  proper  indications,  with  no  little  benc&t.  Tbia  is  panic*- 
rly  the  case  in  bronchial  injiavimalioii,  whether  original,  or  con- 
nected with  other  diseases,  aa  measles,  pneumonia,  ii£^  in  the  ear- 
lier stages,  before  secretion  has  taken  place,  and  in  any  ata^ 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  if  the  prominent  indication  is  to  promoM 
secretion,  and  to  allay  cough.  Opium  might  fulfil  the  latter  indi- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  former.  Ilyoscyamua,  if  it  do  not 
fulfil  both,  h^s  certainly  no  eftect  in  restraining  the  aecretion.  It 
K^^iould  be  combined  with  the  expectorants  employed.  Tbe  aunt 
Mpiay  be  said  of  its  use  in  hepatitis,  especially  when  the  subataitce  (f  Aa 
fTgland  is  affected.  In  the  peritoneal  form  of  hepatitis,  opium  would 
be  incomparably  superior.  In  nephritis,  when  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  secretion,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  prefer  hyot- 
cyamns;  and  for  the  same  reason,  applying  however,  in  tbia  instSBoe 
to  the  mucous  and  not  the  urinary  seoretion,  thia  narcotic  may  some- 
times he  preferably  used  in  injlammation  of  the  bladder  and  trrnory 
paasar/es. 

To  the  relief  of  the  more  violent  forma  of  neuralgia,  or  indeed 

of  ea'cessive  pain  from  any  catise,  the  anodyne  powers  of  hyoacjf- 

n   Amus  are  generally  inadequate;    though  it  may  bO' 
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case  of  the  kind  where  opium  cannot  be  given.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  condition  of  things  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  indicated,  I 
refer  to  attacks  of  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  retina.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  to  me,  many  years  since,  which  will  illustrate 
my  meaning.  A  gentleman  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  in 
the  state  of  general  depression  following  an  acute  disease,  and 
after  considerable  depletion,  was  seized  with  an  exquisite  irrita- 
bility  and  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  which  occasioned  the  most  set 
vere  sufiering.  Light  was  torture  to  him ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  outer  shutters  of  the  apartment,  and  to  draw  the 
curtains  closely  around  his  bed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least  particle 
from  reaching  him.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  precaution, 
he  complained  of  the  intolerable  brightness,  the  intense  and  insuf* 
ferable  glow,  as  of  incandescent  metal  held  immediately  before 
his  face,,  or  of  a  concentration  of  the  whole  blazing  light  of  the 
sun  directed  upon  his  vision;  and  language,  in  one  who  knew 
its  resources  well,  and  knew  how  to  wield  them  powerfully  under 
the  impulse  of  a  brilliant  imagination,  was  exhausted  to  find  ex- 
pressions strong  enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  sufferings.  Under 
the  impression  that  he  was  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
be  refused  opiates  altogether,  though  urged  upon  him.  At  last  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  take  a  single  grain  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus 
every  hour.  He  had  not  taken  more  than  three  or  four  doses,  when 
he  experienced  a  sensible  amelioration  of  his  sufferings,  along  with 
the  first  narcotic  impression  of  the  medicine;  and  they  continued 
to  abate  so  long  as  the  hyoscyamus  was  used.  Convinced  now  of 
the  nature  of  the  affection,  he  consented  to  take  an  anodyne  enema, 
which  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  symptoms.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  full  dose  of  hyoscyamus  would  have  had  the  same  effect. 
It  is  especially  indicated  in  neuralgic  affections  of  the  eyeball, 
through  its  influence  over  the  nervous  centre  of  vision. 

In  carcinomatoits  and  other  painful  organic  affections^  hyoscyamus 
may  be  alternated  with  opium,  in  the  hope  of  protracting  longer  the 
period  of  susceptibility  to  the  anodyne  effect  of  the  latter  remedy. 

Spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases^  and  other  forms  of  nervous  irri- 
tation,  afibrd  frequent  occasion  for  the  use  of  this  narcotic.  It  can 
do  little  good  in  the  more  violent  cases  of  painful  spasm,  such  as 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  severe  colic,  the  cramps  of  cholera,  tetanus, 
&0.,  yet  in  the  milder  conditions  of  the  affection  it  may  often  be  use- 
fully combined  with  other  medicines,  as  in  slight  colicky  pains  with 
cathartics,  in  the  milder  forms  or  stages  of  colica  pictonum  with 
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alum,  in  similar  conditions  of  the  biliary  and  urviary  panaga  with 
calomel  in  the  former  case,  and  bicarbonate  at  soda  in  the  Utter, 
In  asthmatic  affections,  pertussis,  and  llie  convulsire  attneks  tf  in/mU 
dependent  on  teething  or  intestinal  irritation,  it  may  sometinKflbi 
advisable.  Though  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  epilfp^y  or  oWn,  il 
may  be  usefully  combined,  in  some  instaDces,  with  the  inoUlliB 
tonica  tiad  nervous  stimulants  used  in  those  complaints.  In  ifae 
multiplied  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria,  hyoscyamas  may  cow  io4 
then  be  had  recourse  to,  with  great  benefit,  for  relieving  dieucamg 
sensations,  soothing  inquietudes,  and  procuring  sleep. 

It  is  a  favourite  practice  with  many  to  combine  kyotcyamm  viA 
the  more  irritating  purgatives,  under  the  impression  tlint  it  tcnfa 
to  prevent  their  griping,  without  diminishing  tbeir  purgative  ct 
fects.  For  this  purpose  it  is  frequently  used  with  the  oooipoOMl 
extract  of  colocynth,  or  with  scammony,  colocynth,  and  aioea  fcr*- 
rally. 

Gontraindictttions  to  the  use  of  hyoacyamna  are  actiye  oongoMton 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  very  high  degree  of  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory exitement  generally,  and  inflammation  of  the  tutaaek 
or  bowels. 

Topical  Use.  Fresh  henbane  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  form  of 
a  cataplasm,  or  infused  in  hot  water  as  a  lotion  or  fomeotaiion,  lo 
relieve  pain  and  irritation,  as  in  liemorrhoidal  or  careinont<dc«u 
tumours,  painful  glandular  swellings,  gouty  or  rheumatic  afftai'mt, 
scTo/ulaus  and  cancerotis  ulcers,  nervous  headache,  he.  The  eiiracl  is 
also  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  remedy  is  sometima 
used  in  the  way  of  enema,  to  relieve  irritation  q/"  the  rectum,  bladbr, 
urinary  passages,  or  genital  organs.  Oculists  sometimes  use  it  to 
dilate  the  pupil  before  the  operation  for  cataract;  a  solution  of  tin 
extract,  or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  being  dropped  into  the  eye,  or 
the  e.\tract  with  lard,  rubbed  upon  the  lids  and  around  them.  Tbe 
effect  is  usually  produced  within  four  hours,  and  continues  twelve. 
The  same  application  has  been  recommended  after  the  opemUoi^^ 
for  cataract,  when  there  is  danger  of  iritis,  to  prevent  the  piqt^| 
from  dosing.     Used  in  this  way,  it  does  not  aftect  the  vision. 

Administration-.  Uyoacyamus  may  be  given  in  substance,  extract, 
or  tincture.  The  dried  leaves  are  so  uncertain  that  they  are  very 
seldom  used.  The  dose  to  begin  with  is  from  live  to  ten  grains. 
The  seeds  should  not  be  employed  at  first  in  more  than  half  the 
smaller  dose  mentioned.  The  extract  is  much  more  frequently 
used. 
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Two  extracts  of  henbane  are  directed  by  our  national  Pharma- 
copoeia, one  made  bj  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh 
leaves,  the  other  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  dried 
leaves.  The  former  is  called  simply  Mcti^aci  of  Henbane  (Extractum 
Hyoscyami,  U.  S.\  the  latter  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Heiibane  (Ex- 
teactum  Hyoscyami  Alcoholicum,  U.  S)  As,  in  many  parts  of 
our  country,  the  fresh  leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  use  the  imported  extract,  or  to  prepare  the  alcoholic. 
Unhappily,  in  either  case,  the  preparation  is  of  very  uncertain 
strength,  and  often  extremely  feeble.  The  proper  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  this  uncertainty,  is  to  give  from  one  to  three  grains  of 
the  extract,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  it  produces  the 
desired  effect,  or  at  least  evinces  some  narcotic  power;  and,  having 
thus  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  parcel,  to  be  guided  afterwards 
accordingly.  The  dose  will  often  be  raised  to  ten  grains  before 
acting,  sometimes  even  to  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  or  indeed  much 
higher;  for  occasionally  the  extract  is  quite  inert. 

The  Tincture  of  Henbane  (TiNOTURA  Hyoscyami,  U.  S)  is  also 
officinal.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  leaves  in  diluted  alco- 
hol, and  is  of  such  a  strength  that  a  fluidrachm  represents  rather 
less  than  8  grains.  The  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  commencing 
dose  in  this  as  in  the  extract ;  for  the  preparation  is  almost  equally 
uncertain.  From  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half  may  be 
given  at  first. 

VII.  BELLADONNA.  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  Under  the  name  of  Belladonna,  our  Pharmacopcxsia  re- 
cognizes the  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna^  or  deadly  nightshade^  an 
herbaceous  perennial  European  plant,  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  to  no  great  extent,  for  medicinal  purposes.  Though  the  leaves 
only  are  officinal,  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  active,  and  the  root,  it  is 
said,  even  more  so  than  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  though  not  specially 
used  in  medicine,  merits  a  particular  notice,  as  it  is  highly  poison- 
ous, and  has  frequently  been  eaten  with  fatal  effect. 

Properties.  The  root  is  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  round,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness,  branched,  grayish  or  brownish-white  when 
fresh,  becoming  reddish-brown  by  drying,  internally  whitish  and 
fleshy,  of  a  faint  peculiar  odour,  and  sweetish,  slightly  bitter, 
mawkish  taste.  The  leaves^  which  are  often  in  unequal  pairs,  upon 
short  footstalks,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed, 
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entire  upon  their  edges,  of  a  deep-green 
below  when  fresh,  of  a  dosk;  or  browaisl 
in  the  latter  state,  almost  destitute  of  odi 
aurid  taste.  The/rut^  la  a  berry,  at  first  gr 
ripe,  of  a  fine  glossy  blackiah-purple  oc4a 
«herry,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  eaoh 
ing  calyx  at  the  base,  and  csontainiDg  aa 
palp.  Its  taste  is  sweetish,  but  mawkish,  i 
parts  of  the  plant  impart  their  medicinal 
alcohol. 

Active  Principle.  The  ingredient  to  wh 
not  exclusively  ow^  its  virtnes  is  a  peculii 
atropia,  which  will  be  specially  treated  of  at 
Brandes  obtained  also  a  peculiar  sabsti 
and  Liibekind  supposed  that  he  had  de 
which  be  named  belladonnin ;  but  little  is  ki 
and  the  ordinary  existence  of  the  latter 
doubtful. 

Efects  on  the  SifsU 

Belladonna  produces  its  characteristic  < 
to  whatever  part  it  may  be  applied,  whet 
skin,  or  the  rectum,  the  cellular  tissue,  or 
given  in  small  doses,  repeated  two  or  thi 
bring  the  system  gradually  under  its  infiu 
ally  noticed  is  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  stri 
followed,  if  the  medicine  be  continued  or  ii 
easiness  or  pain  in  the  forehead,  vertigioo 
ness  of  vision,  and  occasionally  dilatation  ol 
may  be  kept  long  under  its  influence  witi 
effect,  by  a  careful  management  of  the  d< 
ceptible  persons,  however,  the  quantity  usn 
powerfully,  in  one  producing  blindness  wit 
pupil,  in  another  decided  pain  in  the  bes 
slight  delirium,  and  an  excited  pulse. 

From  larger  quantities,  the  effects  are  mi 
more  severe.  A  dose  sufficient  to  bring 
cidedly  under  its  inSuence,  generally  begii 
about  half  an  hour.  Dryness  of  the  moi 
of  stricture  of  the  throat,  difficult  degluti 
vision  sometimes  amounting  to  blindness, ' 
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headache,  flushed  face,  suffused  eyes,  morbid  sounds,  irregular 
muscular  contractions,  and  hallucination  or  delirium,  sometimes 
followed  by  a  disposition  to  sleep,  sometimes  attended  throughout 
with  wakefulness,  are  symptoms  which  most  frequently  appear, 
though  not  all  generally  in  the  same  case,  and  which,  having  con* 
tinned  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  gradually  subside,  without  leaving 
any  ill  effects  behind.  Along  with  more  or  less  of  the  effects  men- 
tioned, there  may  be  frequency  of  pulse  and  febrile  excitement; 
but  more  commonly  the  circulation  is  at  first  little  afiected,  and  is 
in  greater  or  less  degree  depressed  when  the  cerebral  phenomena 
are  at  their  height.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  an  increase  either 
of  perspiration  or  urine,  sometimes  an  eruption  of  scarlet  rash  on 
the  surface,  or  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages.  Occasionally, 
also,  there  is  some  nausea  or  griping  pain  with  diarrhoea,  intimat*> 
ing  an  irritating  influence  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

Poiscmous  Effects.  When  poisonous  quantities  are  taken,  the 
above  effects  are  experienced  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  lips, 
tongue  and  fauces  are  very  dry,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  a  sense  of  severe  constriction  of  the  throaty 
great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  intense  thirst.  Not  unfrequently 
there  is  nausea  with  ineffectual  retchings;  and  sometimes  stran- 
gury and  bloody  urine.  The  dimness  of  yision  is  extreme,  and 
total  blindness  not  uncommon,  with  the  pupil  greatly  dilated,  im- 
movable, and  quite  insensible  to  the  brightest  light.  The  hearing 
is  also  defective,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  great  difficulty  of 
speaking,  amounting  sometimes  to  aphonia.  The  face  is  red  and 
swollen,  and  the  eyes  suffused  with  blood,  sometimes  as  it  were 
projecting,  sometimes  with  a  fixed  meaningless  stare,  sometimes 
haggard,  or  wild  and  fierce.  Vertigo  soon  comes  on  with  visual  de- 
ceptions, and  the  patient  fancies  that  he  sees  objects  in  his  yicinity 
which  have  no  real  existence,  and  makes  motions  accordingly.  In 
one  case,  complete  somnambulism  was  observed;  the  patient  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  a  tailor,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  making  gestures 
as  if  working  at  his  trade.  The  delirium  is  generally  cheerful  or 
gay ;  agreeable  or  ludicrous  ideas  present  themselves ;  and  the  pa- 
tient smiles  or  bursts  out  into  laughter,  or  makes  whimsical  gesticu- 
lations. Sometimes,  however,  he  is  wild  or  even  furious.  Stupor  or 
coma  at  length  supervenes,  sometimes  alternating  or  mingling  with 
delirium,  and  even  in  sleep  the  dreams  are  occasionally  ludicrous, 
producing  bursts  of  laughter.  Partial  spasmodic  contractions  take 
place ;  the  jaws  being  closed,  the  muscles  of  the  face  working,  and 
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those  of  the  hands  moving  irregularly;  but  convulsiona,  t 
they  sornetimea  occur,  are  very  rare.  On  attempting  to  i 
patient  is  unable  to  niuintaiu  the  erect  poaitiou,  stnggent,  oi 
with  his  body  bent  forwanl.  The  pulse  is  now  very  feeble,  Uie 
extremities  cold,  a  disposition  to  syoeope  evinced;  and,  if  tbc  ciae 
is  to  terminate  fatally,  death  is  preceded  by  great  prostration,  sab- 
Bultus  tendipum,  and  profound  coma.  If,  on  the  contrary,  rvoovm 
is  to  take  place,  which  happens  iu  the  great  majority  of  iLstancEs, 
even  without  medical  interlerence,  the  symptoms  gradually  <!■» 
appear,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  ibe  paticnii 
restored,  usually  remembering  nothing  of  what  had  passed.* 

The  poisonous  eflects'have  been  experienced  from  belladcn 
injected  into  the  rectum,  applied  to  blistered  surfaces;,  and  e 
employed  in  the  form  of  a  large  cataplasm  over  the  abdon 
with  the  cuticle  unbroken. 

The  qutmtily  necessary  to  produce  fatal  eBects  varies  so  macb, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  strength  of  Uie 
preparation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  poisonous  dose,  nitb  an 
approach  to  precision.  Two  grains  of  the  extract  have  produced 
alarming  symptoms;  six  grains  administered  by  enema  have  b*d  a 
similar  eSect;  while  it  is  asserted  that  a  pound  of  the  berries  were 
eaten  by  a  man  on  one  occasion,  who  nevertheless  recovered  under 
treatment.  {Chrisltson  on  Poisons.) 

Accurate  accounts  are  wanted  of  the  oppearanoes  left  behind  ^ 
the  poisoning  of  belladonna.     In  general  the  stomach  exhibiw  «' 
of  some  irritant  action,  and,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Gmelin,  the  i 
sels  of  the  head  were  found  engorged,  and  the  blood  was  fluid. 

The  Ireaimenl  of  this  poisoning  is  exactly  the  same  as  thalfl 
opium,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  As  the  insensibility  of  a 
stomach  and  bowels  is  often  great,  though  not  equal  to  that  0 
opium,  the  same  measures  must  be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  t 
favour  the  operation  of  emetics,  including  the  loss  of  blood  if  Af 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  should  be  very  prominent.  Tht 
stomach  pump  should  never  be  trusted  to,  when  the  berries  have 
been  taken.  In  the  state  of  coma,  the  electro-magnetic  macbioe 
may  be  employed. 

•  The  symptomB  above  given  as  occnrring  in  poisoning  by  belladonna,  molt  tM 
be  cooEidi^nKl  as  all  occnrring  in  every  catie,  nor  at  tlie  aanie  lim«  in  the  mni 
cute ;  bat  the  alTuetioa  of  the  pnpfl  and  of  vision  is  probflbly  uniform.  Manj  ot 
the  aymptoniH  have  been  drawn  from  an  aoconnl,  by  M.  Ganltipr  de  Clnnbiy,  o( 
one  hundred  and  flfty  French  aoldiurt,  who,  in  one  of  the  oampMlgna  in  liritoMMj, 
ate  the  berriea  of  the  beUadonna  plant  by  mistake,  and  all  suffered  in  gr*tXnol 
lesi  degree.    Htiny  ol  Ihem  pemted.  youru.  G^kItoI  dt  Med.^xlrili.  335.) 
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On  the  louoer  animals  the  effects  of  belladonna  vary  greatly.  The 
herbivorous  eat  the  plant  with  apparent  impunity,  while  the  carni- 
vorous are  affected  like  man.  Instances  are  mentioned  in  which 
the  horse,  the  ass,  and  rabbits  have  eaten  of  it  freely,  with  no  ob- 
servable symptoms,  while  dogs  are  poisoned.  A  rabbit  was  fed  on 
it  for  eight  days,  and  was  not  observed  to  suffer.  {Joum.  de  Pharm^ 
X.  85.) 

Mode  of  Operation. 

Belladonna  is  a  feeble  local  irritant,  has  upon  the  circulation 
either  a  moderately  excitant  effect,  or  no  direct  effect  whatever, 
and  powerfully  stimulates  the  brain.  It  undoubtedly  operates  on 
the  system  through  absorption.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  are  that  it 
produces  the  same  effect  to  whatever  surface  it  may  be  applied, 
even  when  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  that  its  active  principle 
has  been  detected  in  the  urine.  It  is  asserted  that  the  urine  of  a 
rabbit  which  had  been  fed  upon  it,  produced  dilatation  in  the  pupil 
of  a  cat  to  which  it  wias  applied.  According  to  M.  Eunge,  of  Berlin, 
belladonna,  stramonium,  and  henbane,  are  the  only  substances  which 
have  this  effect  on  cats.  (Orfila,  Toxicologie)  The  circumstance  that 
this  plant,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  natural  family  of  Solanaceie, 
is  eaten  by  some  animals  with  impunity,  while  it  kills  others,  proves 
that  the  medicine  acts  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  tissues,  and  not 
by  a  chemical  reagency  upon  their  organization. 

One  of  the  most  curious  effects  of  this  medicine  and  other  Sola- 
nacea),  is  that  which  they  exert  on  visibn  and  the  pupil.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  is  probably  owing  to  a  complete  relaxation  of 
the  contracting  fibres  of  that  membrane,  through  an  influence  on 
the  ciliary  nerves,  as  suggested  by  Muller.  When  belladonna  is 
locally  applied  to  the  eye,  the  effect  is  much  more  prompt  than 
from  its  internal  use,  and  quite  as  great  if  not  more  so.  But,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  vision  is  not  affected,  and  the  nervous 
centre  of  the  retina,  therefore,  not  acted  on.  Generally  only  the 
eye  to  which  the  application  is  made  is  affected ;  but  it  is  asserted 
that  the  other  eye  sometimes  participates;  in  which  case  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  medicine  may  have  been  absorbed,  and  reached  the 
cerebral  centres.  The  dilatation  of  tlia  pupil  and  dimness  of  vision 
appear  to  be  direct,  without  any  preceding  excitation  of  the  organ. 
It  is  possible  that  belladonna  may  act  as  an  immediate  sedative  to 
the  nervous  centres  of  vision,  while  it  stimulates  the  other  cerebral 
centres;  but  it  is  also  not  impossible  that  the  diminution  of  func- 
tion may  be  the  result  of  a  prompt  congestion  of  the  centres,  or 
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those  of  the  hands  moving  irregularly;  but        fotw  peripkries, 
they  sometimes  occur,  are  verj  rare.    On  -        were  put  Aem  to 
patient  is  unable  to  maintain  the  erect  pc         iladonna  among  Ac 
with  his  body  bent  forward.    The  pi'"      *.he  former,  its  influence 
extremities  cold,  a  disposition  to  syn*-      opressing  according  to  ibe 
is  to  terminate  fatally,  death  is  prec     jcted.    It  is  unnecessary  kre 
sultus  tendinum,  and  profound  cc    i  I  have  elsewhere  shown  tte 
is  to  take  place,  which  happen    jffects  of  this  and  other  narcotics 
even  without  medical  interf    with  the  view  of  their  essentially 
appear,  and,  in  the  cours' 
restored,  usually  rememV  .     ^     ,. 

The  poisonous  eflfec'  ^^P^*^  Applu:attm. 
injected  into  the  rer  _^^gr  belladonna  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
employed  in  the  '  ,,^{  account  we  have  of  its  employment  in  mo- 
with  the  cuticle  v    .^^t  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 

The  quantit*    ^nissed  from  empirical  use  into  the  hands  of  the 
according  to  '     ^^^^    At  first  it  was  chiefly  valued  as  a  remedy  in 
preparation      '^^rs  and  ulcers,  of  which  it  was  supposed  sometimes 
approach     ^  •;^.  and  cases  were  recorded  which  would  go  far  to 
alarminr     >;  .^jpfnion  of  its  powers,  did  we  not  know  how  frequently 
similar    .;^-^.  jy^ignosis  has  led  to  false  estimates  of  the  efficacy  of  medi- 
eaten     z^*'^^  affections.    At  present  there  are  very  few  who  would 
tre^'     .^-gthsit  belladonna  could  do  more  than  palliate  in  true  cancer. 
/^Hgh  now  little  employed  in  those  complaints  for  the  cure  of 
*^      ^/t  was  first  brought  into  notice,  it  has  been  found,  by  abund- 
f     J^jperience,  to  possess  powers  which  render  it  highly  useful  for 
\jQas  other  purposes. 

fidications.  The  chief  indications  which  belladonna  is  calculated 

^fulfil  are,  1.  to  subdue  paiii^  2.  to  relax  muscular  spasm  and  rijidhii^ 

$,  to  stimulate  the  nervous  centres^  and  4.  in  reference  specially  to  the 

^ye,  to  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  retina^  and  dilate  the  pupil.    As  a 

soporific,  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  is,  I  believe,  never  employed. 

One  mode  in  which  it  operates,  in  answering  these  purposes,  is 
by  rendering  the  nervous  centres  insusceptible  of  irritative  impres- 
sions, and  incapable  of  transmitting  irritative  action ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable  also  of  operating  directly  on  the  i>eri- 
pheral  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  of  producing  the  same  insus- 
ceptibility at  their  extremities  as  at  their  centres.  Whether  it  acts 
in  this  way  by  an  immediate  or  by  an  indirect  sedative  agency  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but,  as  the  evidence  is  irresistible 
that  it  occasionally  does  stimulate  the  nervous  centres,  it  is  safest 
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-aspect,  its  action  13  aniform,  and  that  the  de- 

"Hrect  result  of  ao  active  congeation  in  all 

■^6rm  this  view  ia,  that  the  medicine 

to  cases,  in  which  the  nervous  centres 

active  congestion  or  inflammation;  the 

.  it  would  seem  to  bo  specially  indicated, 

.ve. 

ainfu!  and  spasmodic  affections,  belladonna  seems 

something  more  than  a  mere  temporary  influence. 

d  it  give  ease;  but,  by  a  perseverance  in  its  use,  we 

^aently  obtain  positive  cures  from  it,  which  opium  itself, 

more  powerful  as  a  mere  anodyne,  is  unable  to  eRect.     It 

.J  appear,  therefore,  to  produce  some  permanent  modification 

.  the  nervous  tissue,  incompatible  with  that  wliich  existed  in  its 

morbid  condition,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  an  alterative  as  well  as 

an  anodyne.     Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  opium,  in 

the  treatment  of  chronic  or  frequently  repeated  painful  nflections, 

is  its  entire  exemption  from  the  liability  of  abuse  as  an  exhilarating 

agent,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  use 

of  that  most  fascinating  drug. 

Omtraindications.  The  contraindications  to  the  use  of  belladonna 
are,  as  in  this  class  of  medicines  generally,  active  congestion  or  in* 
flammation  of  the  brain,  inBammation  of  the  stomach,  high  innam- 
matory  or  febrile  excitement,  and  a  plethoric  state  of  system;  in 
all  which  conditions,  should  any  special  symptom  call  for  thia 
remedy,  its  use  should  be  preceded  by  depleting  measures. 

I  shall  treat  of  the  special  complaints  in  which  belladonna  is 
used,  under  the  several  indications  above  mentioned. 
1.  For  the  Relkfqf  Pain. 
a.  Neuralific  Affections.  In  these  belladonna  displays  its  most 
tiseful  powers ;  and  I  know  few  remedies  more  effectual  in  their 
cure.  Mo  matter  where  the  pain  is  seated,  provided  it  be  purely 
functional,  that  is,  connected  with  no  inSammatory  or  other  organic 
disease  aCTecting  the  nerve  or  its  centre,  the  medicine  may  be  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  used  both  internally  and  locally;  and,  when 
the  pain  is  near  the  surface,  or  in  any  poeition  to  which  near  acces^ 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  generally  advisable  either  to  depend  on  the 
topical  use  of  the  remedy,  or  to  employ  it  in  the  two  methods 
jointly.  The  general  rule  is  to  administer  it  in  quantities  suflicient 
to  produce  obvious  effects,  without  going  so  far  as  to  cause  deliri  urn, 
Btupor,  or  dimness  of  vision  approaching  blindness.    Though  these 
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when  tbe  medicine  is  locaJIj  applied,  of 
sufficient  to  suspend  their  function,  ind 
sleep.  Id  the  latter  case,  we  may  admit 
cerebral  sttmalauta  without  restriction ;  in 
mast  be  considered  as  Biimulating  or  de{ 
special  susceptibility  of  the  centres  afiected 
to  repeat  the  explanation,  by  which  I  ha' 
compatibility  of  the  depressing  eifects  of 
upon  tbe  cerebral  functions,  with  the  t 
stimulant  character. 

Therapeutic  Applica 
It  is  uncertain  whether  belladonna  was  i 
medicine.  Tbe  earliest  account  we  hare  c 
dem  times  was  about  the  close  of  the  sere 
appears  to  have  passed  from  empirical  us 
regular  profession.  At  first  it  was  chiefl 
cancerous  tumours  and  ulcers,  of  which  it 
to  effect  cures;  and  cases  were  recorded 
confirm  this  opinion  of  its  powers,  did  we  i 
erroneous  diagnosis  has  led  to  &l3e  estioiat 
cines  in  these  affections.  At  present  there 
maintain  that  belladonna  could  do  more  thi 
But,  though  now  little  employed  in  those  c 
which  it  was  first  brought  into  notice,  it  hf 
,  ant  experience,  to  possess  powers  which  n 
various  other  purposes. 

Indications.  Tbe  chief  indications  which 
to  fulfil  are,  1.  to  eubdue  pain,  2.  to  relax  mt 
3.  to  stimulale  the  nervous  centres^  and  4.  in  i 
eye,  to  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  and 
soporific,  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  is,  I  1 
One  mode  in  which  it  operates,  in  answ 
by  rendering  the  nervous  centres  insuscepi 
sions,  and  incapable  of  transmitting  Irritati 
be  DO  doubt  that  it  is  capable  also  of  operat 
pheral  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  of  pn 
ceptibility  at  their  extremities  as  at  their  c 
in  this  way  by  an  immediate  or  by  an  inc 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but,  as  tl 
that  it  occasionally  does  stimulate  the  ner 
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to  admit  that,  in  this  respect,  its  action  is  uniform,  and  that  the  de- 
pression evinced  is  an  indirect  result  of  an  active  congestion  in  all 
instances.  What  tends  to  confirm  this  view  is,  that  the  medicine 
has  not  been  found  applicable  to  cases,  in  which  the  nervous  centres 
were  already  in  a  state  of  active  congestion  or  inflammation;  the 
very  condition  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  specially  indicated, 
were  it  directly  sedative. 

In  the  relief  of  painful  and  spasmodic  affections,  belladonna  seems 
to  be  capable  of  something  more  than  a  mere  temporary  influence. 
Not  only  does  it  give  ease;  but,  by  a  perseverance  in  its  use,  we 
not  unfrequently  obtain  positive  cures  from  it,  which  opium  itself, 
though  more  powerful  as  a  mere  anodyne,  is  unable  to  effect.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  produce  some  permanent  modification 
in  the  nervous  tissue,  incompatible  with  that  which  existed  in  its 
morbid  condition,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  an  alterative  as  well  as 
an  anodyne.  Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  opium,  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  or  frequently  repeated  painful  affections, 
is  its  entire  exemption  from  the  liability  of  abuse  as  an  exhilarating 
agent,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  use 
of  that  most  fascinating  drug. 

Omtratndicatums.  The  contraindications  to  the  use  of  belladonna 
are,  as  in  this  class  of  medicines  generally,  active  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  high  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  excitement,  and  a  plethoric  state  of  system;  in 
all  which  conditions,  should  any  special  symptom  call  for  this 
remedy,  its  use  should  be  preceded  by  depleting  measures. 

I  shall  treat  of  the  special  complaints  in  which  belladonna  is 
used,  under  the  several  indications  above  mentioned. 

1.  For  the  Belief  of  Pain. 

a.  Neural^  Affections.  In  these  belladonna  displays  its  most 
useful  powers;  and  I  know  few  remedies  more  effectual  in  their 
cure.  No  matter  where  the  pain  is  seated,  provided  it  be  purely 
functional,  that  is,  connected  with  no  inflammatory  or  other  organic 
disease  affecting  the  nerve  or  its  centre,  the  medicine  may  be  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  used  both  internally  and  locally;  and,  when 
the  pain  is  near  the  surface,  or  in  any  position  to  which  near  acces^ 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  generally  advisable  either  to  depend  on  the 
topical  use  of  the  remedy,  or  to  employ  it  in  the  two  methods 
jointly.  The  general  rule  is  to  administer  it  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  produce  obvious  effects,  without  going  so  far  as  to  cause  delirium, 
stupor,  or  dimness  of  vision  approaching  blindness.    Though  these 
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In  the  intern:;]  neuralgic  afiections  of  the  alxlomen,  a*  jatlralijit, 
enteralgia,  nephralgia-,  ka^  the  externni  use  of  the  medicine  MhoaH 
be  resorted  to  when  the  complaint  is  complicated  with  vomiting  of 
purging,  while  opium  is  used  internallj.  But,  in  tbe  coiilrarjr  ooa> 
ditiun  of  constipation,  it  would  be  better  to  try  the  efFccU  of  «xtncl 
of  beUadoona  internally. 

Jjead  colic  and  nervous  colic,  which  are  really  forma  of  intestintl 
neuralgia,  may  be  advantageously  treated  in  their  milder  and  mun 
chronic  conditions,  with  belladonna  combined  with  alura  or  iodiiic 
of  potassium  internally,  and  frictions  with  an  oiutnieDt  of  the  ex- 
tract externally  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

b.  Rheumndc  and  Goiilij  Disease.  Among  the  painful  aflectiou 
■which,  in  like  manner  with  neuralgia,  may  be  treated  with  lb« 
internal  and  external  uae  of  belladonna,  are  rbeumaU'sm  and  y»aL 
The  medicine  has  been  employed  even  in  acute  rhenmatium,  and  if 
asserted  to  have  proved  very  succeasful.  After  a  proper  nsa  of 
the  lancet,  and  in  connexion  with  purgatives  and  arterial  sedatira^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  serviceable,  given  ao  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  and  decided  impression;  and,  in  cases  where 
some  idiosyncrasy  may  forbid  the  use  of  opium,  might  be  had  re- 
course to  with  great  propriety.  But  it  is  in  the  nervous  or  neuralgic 
forms  uf  these  diseases  that  belladonna  is  especially  indicated;  aod 
here  it  is  among  the  most  efBcacious  remedies.  It  is  also  frequentlj 
serviiieable  in  the  shifting  forms  of  subacute  Tkeumaltsm  without  fev«r; 
and,  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  same  disease,  is  a  standard  remedy, 
given  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  the  various  alteratives  usod, 
1q  this  form  of  the  disease  it  may  abo  be  advantageously  employed 
locally,  in  the  shape  of  poultice  or  plaster;  the  former  being  meet 
conveniently  applied  to  the  joints,  the  latter  over  muscular  parte,  as 
to  the  small  of  the  back  in  lumbago,  and  to  the  side  in  pleurvdynia. 

c.  Other  Painful  Affections.  There  is  a  namber  of  painful  affec- 
tions, local  in  their  character,  in  which  the  topical  use  of  belladoana 
has  been  resorted  to  with  more  or  less  benefit.  In  dysmenorrhcea  it 
has  been  introduced  into  the  vagina,  either  by  injecting  a  deoocuoo 
of  the  leaves  or  solution  of  the  extract,  or  in  the  furrn  of  a  pill  con- 
taining half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  latter  preparation.  Fisaures 
of  the  anue,  puinful  piles,  and  excessive  sensiliveness  of  the  rectum,  m»j 
often  be  usefully  treated  with  an  ointment  made  by  mijcing  Uie 
extract  with  lard;  not  more  than  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and 
a  half  of  the  former  being  used  at  the  first  application,  especially  if 
iatroduced  within  the  sphincter.   Phi/mosia  &ad  paraph  ' 
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In  neuralgia  of  the  scalp,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water  may  be  used 
locally.  With  this  the  hair  may  be  saturated ;  and  a  thick  linen 
compress  thoroughly  moistened  with  it,  having  been  applied  over 
the  head,  the  whole  should  be  covered  with  a  cap  of  oiled  or  waxed 
linen,  or  silk.  A  solution  of  the  extract  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  pint,  or  the  officinal  tincture  diluted  with  four  parts 
of  water,  may  be  similarly  employed. 

In  supra-orhitar  neuralgia,  or  that  of  the  eyeball,  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  extract,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  may  be  rubbed 
upon  the  lids  and  around  the  eye,  with  gentle  friction,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes;  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours,  the  part  being  in  the  mean  time  covered  with  a  light 
compress,  until  the  pain  is  relieved.  Or  a  cataplasm  made  with 
a  solution  of  the  extract  and  flaxseed  meal  may  be  applied  over 
the  whole  eye.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  in  other  forms 
o{  facial  neuralgia;  but  in  the  infra-orbitar  and  submaxillary  forms, 
the  authors  above  mentioned,  prefer  the  friction  to  be  made  upon 
the  gums  or  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  patient  do  not  swallow  the -medicine.  In  painful  affections 
of  the  ear,  a  solution  of  the  extract  may  be  injected  into  the  mea- 
tus, and  cotton  afterwards  introduced  impregnated  with  the  same. 
In  toothache,  the  extract  itself  may  be  introduced  into  the  carious 
cavity. 

In  neuralgia  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  the  application  should  be  made 
as  near  to  the  seat  of  pain  as  possible;  and  in  these,  the  endermic 
method  will  often  be  advisable.  In  sciatica,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  forms  of  the  affection,  the  blistered  surface  should 
be  made  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis. 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  have  met  with  great  success,  in  very 
obstinate  cases  of  this  affection,  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
skin,  between  the  great  trochanter  and  ischium,  and  inserting  a 
ball  in  the  form  of  a  pea,  containing  from  one  to  five  grains  of  the 
extract  with  a  little  opium;  thus  gaining  the  effects  of  an  issue, 
with  those  of  the  narcotic. 

In  angina  pectoris  the  medicine  has  been  used  locally  with  advan- 
tage. Dr.  Davies  relates  a  case  in  which  a  plaster  of  belladonna  was 
applied  to  the  chest  after  tartar  emetic,  and  before  the  ulcers  from 
this  had  healed.  Alarming  symptoms  were  induced;  but,  on  their 
subsidence,  it  was  found  that  the  angina  had  ceased.  {Lect.  on  Dis, 
of  Lungs  and  Heart,  p.  496.) 
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In  the  iuteroal  aearalgio  aSectiotis  of  the  abdomeo,  as  ffattralyit, 
enteralgia,  nephralgia,  &c.,  the  external  use  of  ihe  medicine  sbouM 
be  resorted  to  when  the  complaint  is  complicated  with  vomiting  or 
purging,  while  opium  is  used  internally.  But,  in  ibe  coDtrarjcoo- 
ditioti  of  constipation,  it  would  be  better  to  try  the  effects  of  «xtnct 
of  belladonna  internally. 

Lead  colic  and  nervona  colic,  which  are  really  forma  of  iDtestiail 
neuralgia,  may  be  advantageously  treated  iu  their  milder  aod  nwre 
chronic  conditions,  with  belladonna  combined  with  alum  ur  iodide 
of  potassium  internally,  and  frictions  with  an  ointment  of  the  ex- 
tract externally  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

b.  ElieumaCie  ami  Oouty  Disease.  Among  the  painful  aflectioM 
which,  in  like  manner  with  neuralgia,  may  be  treated  vitfa  the 
internal  and  external  use  of  belladonna,  are  rheumatism  and  yavt. 
The  medicine  baa  been  employed  even  in  acute  rhewnalUm,  and  ii 
iisserled  to  have  proved  very  successful.  After  a  proper  dm  of 
the  lancet,  and  in  connexion  with  purgatives  and  arteriiU  eedatircf^ 
I  have-  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  serviceable,  given  ao  aa  fat 
maintain  a  constant  and  decided  impression;  and,  in  cases  where 
some  idiosyncrasy  may  forbid  the  use  of  opiura,  might  be  had  re- 
course to  with  great  propriety.  But  it  ia  in  the  nervous  or  neumlyit 
forma  of  these  diseases  that  belladonna  is  especially  indicated;  and 
here  it  is  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  It  ia  also  Ireqitestljr 
serviceable  in  the  shifting  forms  of  subacute  rheumatism  without  fercr; 
and,  in  the  ckrfmic  forms  of  the  same  disease,  ia  a  slaodard  remedy, 
given  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  the  various  alterativee  used. 
In  this  form  of  the  disease  it  may  also  be  advantageously  employed 
locally,  in  the  shape  of  poultice  or  plaster;  the  former  being  most 
conveniently  applied  to  the  joints,  the  latter  over  muscular  parts,  oa 
to  the  small  of  the  back  in  lumbago,  and  to  the  side  in  pfeuiWjm 

c.  OUier  Painful  Affections.  There  is  a  number  of  painful  a 
tions,  local  in  their  character,  in  which  the  topical  use  of  belladoi 
has  been  resorted  to  with  more  or  less  benefit.  In  dysmaiorrkr. 
has  been  introduced  into  the  vagina,  either  by  injecting  a  dec 
of  the  leaves  or  solution  of  the  extract,  or  iu  the  form  of  a  pill  c 
taining  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  latter  preparation,  Fiasurts 
of  the  anus,  painful  piles,  and  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  rectum,  may 
often  be  usefully  treated  with  an  ointment  made  by  mixiag  tlie 
extract  with  lard;  not  more  than  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and 
a  half  of  the  former  being  used  at  the  first  application,  especially  if 
introduced  within  the  sphincter.   Pki/mosis  &nii ])arapki/mo*i4,  swelkt 
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testicle^  inflamed  urethra,  and  various  painful  tumours  and  ulcers,  can- 
cerouji,  scrofulous,  or  simply  phlegmonous,  are  additional  affections  in 
which  the  extract  has  been  recommended  in  the  shape  of  cataplasm 
or  ointment,  with  the  view  of  relieving  pain. 

2.  For  the  Relief  of  Spasm  or  Muscular  RiffidUy. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  painful  spasmodic  affections  are  less 
benefited  in  general  by  belladonna  than  either  pure  neuralgic  pain, 
or  spasmodic  affections  without  pain.  Thus,  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
bowels, '  ureters,  hepatic  ducts,  &c.,  and  those  of  tetanus,  do  not 
yield  readily  to  belladonna,  perhaps  because  the  centres  of  irritation 
in  these  cases  are  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  or  spinal  marrow,  upon 
which  that  narcotic  may  exercise  less  power  than  on  the  cerebral 
centres.  Still,  the  medicine  has  been  used  in  tetanus,  and  in  certain 
colicy  affections,  and  not  without  some  reported  success.  As  a 
remedy  in  colica  pictonum,  it  has  already  been  spoken  of;  but  this 
is  rather  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  bowels,  than  simply  spasmodic, 
and,  moreover,  probably  depends  more  on  the  local  influence  of 
the  lead  upon  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bowel  itself,  than  upon  the 
nervous  centres. 

In  painless  spasms,  the  medicine  is  often  highly  beneficial.  In 
these  affections,  it  not  only  yields  relief,  but  serves,  as  in  neuralgia, 
to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  nervous  centres,  which 
sometimes  proves  curative;  and,  in  like  manner,  may  be  usefully 
combined  with  the  antispasmodic  tonics,  as  quinia  and  various  me- 
tallic salts.  It  will  very  seldom  cure  epilepsy;  but,  in  some  purely 
functional  cases,  it  is  said  to  have  had  this  effect,  and  it  will  often 
ameliorate  the  symptoms.  The  patient  should  be  kept  under  its 
very  moderate  influence  for  a  long  time,  with  occasional  intermis- 
sions ;  and,  about  the  period  of  the  expected  paroxysms,  it  should ' 
be  given  more  freely. 

In  the  non-epileptic  convulsixms  of  puerperal  women  and  children  it 
has  been  highly  recommended ;  but  should  not  be  given  when  in 
these  cases  there  is  active  cerebral  congestion,  or  any  suspicion  of 
inflammation.  In  infantile  cases,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  con- 
vulsions which  depend  on  some  extra-cranial  irritation,  such  as 
teething  or  spasm  of  the  bowels.  In  both  instances,  it  is  best 
adapted  to  those  attacks  in  which  there  is  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysms,  and  should  be  given  in  the  interval,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  convulsions,  and  not  during  their  continuance. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  belladonna  was  long  since  used  in 
VOL.  I.— 51- 
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hooping-cough,  but  woa  oeglected  notil  the 
period  revived  by  Bretonaeau.  In  tbia  i 
ployed  and  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Korthumberland,  who  gave  to  children 
twelfth  to  the  eixth  of  a  grain  of  the  exti 
a  day,  increasing  the  dose  until  the  pQj 
Hiram  Corson,  of  Moat^mery  County,  Pe 
it  with  great  BUOcesB.  My  own  experienc 
single  cose.  This  occnrred  in  an  infant,  tc 
plied  a  belladonna  plaster.  The  child  was 
with  convulsions,  which  were  frequently  ] 
ing.  It  recovered,  however ;  and  the  ho 
the  convulsions.  It  is  possible  that  the  i 
the  disease,  and  may  not  have  caused  th 
not  uncommon  in  hooping-cough ;  and  1 1 
this  was  really  the  case;  for  belladonna  'i 
effect,  even  in  poisonous  doses.  The  occu 
me  from  afterwards  having  recourse  to  th< 

In  asthma  it  has  been  strongly  comme 
internally  in  this  complaint,  being  given  d 
paroxysms,  so  as  to  sustain  a  steady  impi 
cient  method  of  employing  it  is  by  the  inl 
this  purpose,  the  dried  leaves  may  be  smt 
form  of  cigars,  made  like  those  of  tobact 
must  be  taken  that  too  great  a  narcotic  efii 
use  of  the  remedy  no  doubt  originated  in 
stramonium,  which  very  closely  resembles 
properties.  Another  mode  of  using  the  i 
plaint,  is  by  inhaling  the  vapour  from  i 
leaves  or  extract;  two  drachms  of  the  fo 
.  the  latter  being  boiled  with  a  pint  of  wal 
leaves,  steeped  when  fresh  in  a  strong  inf 
dried,  is  said  to  have  affi>rded  relief  in  ph 

In  muiculaT  rigidUy,  ita  local  applicati 
useful  in  a  number  of.  difl^rent  aSectiot 
sphincters  of  Ike  anvs  and  neck  of  the  hla» 
xtreihra^  it  has  been  employed  in  poultice, 
to  the  perineum,  with  the  extract  mixet 
urethral  affection,  it  has  been  introduced  i 
of  a  bougie  smeared  with  the  ointment. 
delivery  is  said  sometimes  to  yield  to  tht 
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extract.    It  has  been  employed  externally  in  strangulated  hernia, 
to  produce  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Under  the  impression  that  vomiting  in  pregnancy  is  sometimes 
caused  by  irritation  from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  resisting  the  expanding  growth  of  the  foetus,  Bretonneau  was 
induced  to  employ  friction  with  the  extract  over  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  met  with  great  success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  admit  his 
theory  of  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  which  may  relieve  other 
disorders  of  the  uterus  besides  constriction  of  its  fibres,  and  thus 
obviate  sympathetic  irritation  elsewhere;  but  the  fact  is  important. 
Its  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  MM.  Trousseau  and 
Pidoux ;  and  the  late  Dr.  R.  L.  Scruggs,  of  Louisiana,  employed  the 
remedy  repeatedly,  with  uniform  success.  He  also  succeeded,  by 
the  same  method,  in  relieving  an  obstinate  and  distressing  cough, 
apparently  dependent  on  irritation  from  the  impregnated  uterus. 
{SoiUh.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  P?iys,  Sci^  i.  818.) 

S.  7b  Stimulate  the  Nervous  Centres. 

In  reference  to  this  indication,  belladonna  has  been  used  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  paralysis  with  asserted  success,  particularly  in 
paraplegic  cases.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  should  never  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  dependent  on  congestion,  inflammation,  or  organic 
lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  until  this  condition  shall  have  ceased 
entirely,  and  nothing  be  left  but  mere  inertness.  In  paralysis 
combined  with  neuralgic  pains,  as  in  lead  palsy,  we  may  readily 
conceive  that  the  medicine  may  act  favourably.  In  amaurosis  it  is 
said  also  to  have  proved  useful;  but  here  also  the  affection  should 
be  purely  functional  to  justify  its  employment. 

Belladonna  has  been  used  in  insanity,  particularly  in  its  melan- 
choly forms;  and  it  is  probably  useful  in  cases  similar  to  those  in 
which  opium  proves  advantageous ;  but  it  is  so  much  inferior  to 
that  narcotic,  that  unless  some  special  objection  to  opium  may  ex- 
ist, it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  employ  it.  When  compli- 
cated, however,  with  neuralgic  pains,  the  disease  would  present  a 
much  stronger  indication. 

In  delirium  tremens  it  has  been  used,  like  most  other  narcotics; 
but,  as  it  has  little  tendency  to  produce  sleep,  which  is  the  great 
object  aimed  at  here,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  specially  called  for. 
In  this  complaint  the  pupils  are  often  very  much  contracted;  and 
belladonna  has  been  suggested  as  an  appropriate  remedy,  because ' 
one  of  its  most  constant  effects  is  to  dilate  the  pupil.    Dr.  James 
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Qrieve,  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  has  used  it  locally  to  expand  Uu 
pupil,  anil  thus  to  obviate  spectral  illusions  wLicb  be  suppond 
might  be  connected  with  this  coadilion  of  the  iris.  I  tried  it  io 
one  instance,  with  uo  satisfactory  result.  Besides,  one  of  the  cba- 
racteristic  effects  of  belladonna,  when  given  largely,  ia  to  prodooe 
illusions. 

Under  this  head  we  may  introduce  a  notice  of  the  use  of  bcUk' 
donna  in  the  nocturnal  inmiUinehce  of  urine  of  children.  There  eu 
be  no  doubt  of  its  frci^uent  usefulness  in  this  uRectioo.  It  should 
be  given  at  bedtime,  aud  continued  for  a  week  or  two  before  being 
relinquished  if  unsuccessful.  If  it  prove  efficacious,  it  ahoiild  be 
persevered  with  for  some  time  after  apparent  cure,  in  order  to  break 
up  the  habit.  It  probably  acts  'by  giving  greater  energy  to  the 
sphincter  through  the  nervous  centre  which  regulates  ita  action. 

4,  In  Reference  to  its  Titfiiience  iij>on  the  Eye. 

Belladonna  is  employed  in  affections  of  the  eye  with  two  objects; 
one,  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  tfie  retina  or  optic  nervoua  centre, 
and  the  other  (o  dilate  the  pupil.  With  the  first  object,  it  may" 
employed  in  that  not  uncommon  condition  of  the  eye,  in  w! 
altogether  indepeudeutly  of  inflammation,  light  is  extremely  paij^ 
to  it,  and,  though  the  vision  is  in  no  degree  impaired,  the  use  of  the 
organ  for  any  length  of  time  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 
pain  induced.  It  has  also  been  advised  in  the  similar  sensittvenes 
which  attends  opluhalmia;  though  ita  appropriateneas,  in  the  lAtler 
condition,  is  more  equivocal. 

For  the  dilatation  of  tlie  pupil  belladonna  is  much  oaed  by  tbe 
surgeons.  It  is  the  local  application  of  it  that  is  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose.  The  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  solution  of  the  extract 
may  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  the  extract  itself,  mixed  with  & 
little  water  or  lard,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  eyelids  and  around 
them.  By  many  acouitina  is  preferred  for  tbe  purpose  on  accoaal 
of  cleanliness.  The  dilatation  usually  begins  in  about  half  an 
hour,  is  at  its  height  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  may  continue  oae 
or  two  days  or  longer. 

The  objects  in  producing  dilatation  with  it  are  manifold.  Before 
the  operation  for  cataract,  it  is  useful  by  removing  the  iria  out  of 
the  way ;  and,  after  the  operation,  has  been  recommended,  in  order  lo 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  and  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  which 
might  result  from  inflammation  of  that  membrane.  In  oporations 
which  involve  a  wound  of  the  irii,  it  is  supposed  to  be  indicated 
upon  the  same  score.     It  is  said  that  even  in  partial  or  compUu  eb- 
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literalion  of  the  pupil  already  produced^  if  recent,  the  remedy  will 
obviate  the  evil  by  causing  a  separation  of  the  adhesions  while  still 
soft.  In  iritis^  either  exclusive,  or  attendant  upon  conjunctivitis,  it 
has  been  recommended  with  the  same  view  of  obviating  obliteration 
of  the  pupil.  In  cases  of  commencing  cataract^  it  is  sometimes  tem- 
porarily serviceable  by  bringing  within  reach  of  the  light  the  yet 
unaffected  portions  of  the  lens  nearest  the  circumference.  In  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  moreover,  in  which  vision  is  obstructed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  opacity  immediately  before  the  pupil,  it  occasionally 
restores  sight  for  a  time  by  dilating  that  orifice,  so  that  the  light 
passing  the  transparent  parts  of  the  cornea  may  enter  it. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  in  scarlet  fever  both  as  a 
remedy  and  prophylactic.  I  have  no  confidence  in  its  efficiency  in 
either  capacity.  Its  use  was  suggested  by  the  originator  of  the 
homoeopathic  delusion,  upon  the  basis  of  one  of  his  dogmas,  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  the  effects  of  which  resemble  the 
disease  itself.  Belladonna  causes  dryness  and  irritation  of  the 
fauces,  and  sometimes  a  rash  like  that  of  scarlet  fever;  therefore  it 
is  the  appropriate  remedy  for  that  complaint.  If  it  be  capable  of 
acting  remedially,  it  is  probably  capable  also  of  preventing  the  dis- 
ease. Such  is  the  rationale  of  its  use.  Though  I  would  accept  a 
useful  fact  from  the  homceopathists,  or  any  other  class  of  men  what- 
ever, or  from  any  source  whatever,  I  should  be  disposed  to  subject 
it  to  a  close  scrutiny  before  admitting  its  claims  to  be  a  fact.  I 
think  that  many  in  our  profession  have  been  somewhat  too  hasty 
in  adopting  this  scion  of  a  false  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that,  in 
many  instances,  numbers  of  children  to  whom  belladonna  has  been 
administered,  have  escaped  scarlatina  though  exposed  to  the  cause; 
but  nothing  is  more  common  than  a  similar  result  where  bella- 
donna has  not  been  given.  Every  one  knows,  who  has  seen  much 
of  this  disease,  that  it  is  extremely  capricious  in  its  choice  of  sub- 
jects, sometimes  attacking  all  the  children  of  a  family,  and  not 
unfrequently  seizing  upon  one  only  of  a  large  number  equally 
exposed  to  the  cause;  so  that  the  exemption,  under  the  circum- 
stances referred  to,  might  well  have  taken  place",  though  no  pre- 
ventive had  been  used.  Besides,  numerous  trials  have  been  made 
by  persons  quite  as  deserving  of  credit,  in  which  the  use  of  bella- 
donna has  entirely  failed  in  securing  the  desired  exemption,  which 
could  not  have  happened  were  it  possessed  of  the  power  ascribed 
to  it  The  mistake  might  be  a  very  fatal  one,  if,  in  reliance  upon 
the  prophylactic  virtues  of  belladonna,  other  means  of  securing 
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exemption,  sacli  as  common  sense  wou]< 
glected. 

Admimstration 

Afler  what  has  been  stated  above,  lit 
this  point.  Beltadoona  may  be  given  i 
tract,  or  tincture;  and  there  are  two  offici 
exclusively  for  external  wse,  namely,  t 
Atropia  ia  also  among  the  officinal  prepa 

The  commencing  dose  of  the  powdered  I 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  limes  daily,  anr 
until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  are  pro 
have  not  been  injured  by  time,  ten  or  twe 
be  exceeded  without  inconvenient  effects. 

The  Infusion  may  be  prepared  by  ma 
dried  leaves  in  ten  fluidounoes  of  boiling 
is  one  or  two  fluidounces  two  or  three  ti 
as  in  the  case  of  the  powder. 

The  medicine,  however,  in  this  country 
form  of  extract  thaa  in  any  other  way. 
directs  two  extracts,  one  of  which  is  the 
other  ia  prepared  by  means  of  diluted  al 

EXTRACT  OF  BELUlDOIOTA.— E: 
U.  S^  Lond,  Ed,  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  fresh  h 
heating  this  to  the  boiling  point  so  as  to  c< 
straining,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liqi 
ence.  It  has  a  dark-brown  colour,  a 
odour,  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  soft  eons 
country  it  is  generally  imported,  and  Js  c 
times  very  powerful,  sometimes  feeble,  anc 
administered  with  much  caution.  Specie 
in  increasing  the  dose,  the  same  parcel  i 
if  a  new  one  is  to  be  used,  the  dose  shoul 
its  strength.  This  is  the  preparation  moi 
States.  The  commencing  dose  is  from 
grain,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  gradual 
until  some  sign  of  its  action  is  produced 
dimness  of  vision  with  dilatation  of  the  j 
in  the  head.     I  have  often  known  half  a  | 

In  the  way  of  enema  not  more  than  th 
be  given  as  by  the  mouth.    For  endermii 
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may  be  employed,  but  its  effects  should  be  watched.  If  no  effect 
is  produced,  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  For  friction  on  the 
sound  skin,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  or  more  may  be  used,  with 
sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  or 
with  twice  its  weight  of  lard. 

ALCOHOLIC   EXTBACT    OP    BELLADONNA.— EXTRACTUM 

Belladonna  Alcoholicum.  U.S. 

The  alcoholic  extract  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of 
the  leaves  made  with  diluted  alcohol.  The'  dose  is  half  a  grain  to 
begin  with. 

TINCTUBE  OF  BELLADONNA.— TiNCTUR A  BELLADONNA. 
U.S,y  Lond,^  Dub. 

This  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves 
to  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  an  efficient  preparation,  if  made 
from  recently  dried  leaves.  The  dose  is  fifteen  or  thirty  drops,  or 
half  the  number  of  minims,  to  be  increased  as  the  other  preparations. 

Not  more  than  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  doses  above  men- 
tioned should  be  given  at  first  to  a  child  two  years  old. 

PLASTEB  OF  BELLADONNA. — EmpLASTRUM  BeLLADGNNJB. 
U.  iS,  Lond.j  Ed,y  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  by  incorporating  the  extract  with  melted  resin 
plaster.  It  is  used,  spread  upon  coarse  linen  or  leather,  in  rheumatic 
pains,  neuralgia,  dysmenorrhoea,  &c.  I  have  known  the  system  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

OINTMENT  OF  BELLADONNA. — UngUENTUM  BelladoNNJB. 

U.S^  Lond. 

This  consists  of  one  part  of  the  extract  and  eight  of  lard  mixed. 
It  is  used  for  friction  upon  the  skin,  or  as  a  dressing  to  blistered 
surfaces.  For  the  latter  purpose,  not  more  than  half  a  drachm  or 
two  scruples  Should  be  applied  at  first. 

ATBOPIA. 

This  is  thought  to  exist  in  belladonna,  combined  with  malic  acid 
in  excess.  It  is  ordinarily  extracted  by  a  somewhat  complex  pro- 
cess, for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Dispensa- 
tories. Mr.  W.  T. Luxton,  of  London,  proposes  the  following  simple 
method.  To  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  he  adds  a  little  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  albumen  and  forms  sulphate 
of  atropia ;  then,  having  drawn  off  the  clear  liquor,  he  precipitates 
the  atropia  either  by  solution  of  ammonia,  or  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  that  alkali.    After  a  day  or  two  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off, 
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and  the  crystals  which  have  formed,  bavin 
to  dry,  are  washed  by  a  little  spirit  of  t 
them  of  moat  of  their  colouring  matter,  le 
white.  He  has  thus  generally  obtained  a 
of  the  leaves,  while  the  process  usually 
parts  for  1000.   (See  Am.  Jbum,  of  Pham 

Atropia  is  in  white,  translucent,  silky, 
oua,  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste,  slightly  aolubl 
ably  more  so  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  alo 
these  liquids  in  larger  proportion  when 
with  heat,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
volatilized  without  change,  and  the  remai 
an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  a 
forming  crystallizable  salts  with  the  sulpli 
Kitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow 
dissolves  it  without  change  of  colour  if  k 
it  Like  the  other  organic  bases,  it  is  pr 
from  its  saline  solutions,  unless  very  fet 
solutions  tannic  acid  throws  down  the  t 
these,  too,  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  sy&ten 
those  of  belladonna,  only  that  they  occur 
relatively  much  more  powerful.  Thus,  tb 
of  its  operation  in  tweaty  minutes,  whili 
extract  usually  require  half  an  hour.  ] 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer.  C 
into  the  stomach,  generally  produces  syni] 
lent  character,  as  accelerated  pulse,  dryi 
throat,  dimness  of  vision  with  dilated  [ 
sounds,  phantasms,  delirium,  and  sometim 
of  the  extremities,  and  strangury,  with  c 
tion  and  temperature  of  the  surface.  Tv 
occasioned  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
covery  took  place. 

For  tnlemal  use  it  baa  little  advantage 
tiona,  while,  fi-om  its  small  bulk,  it  might  1 
in  poisonous  quantities.  Nevertheless,  if 
tainly  depended  on  in  a  given  dose,  and 
with  care.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same  d 
donna  itself.  The  dose  at  first  should  ne 
a  grain;  and  it  would  be  best  to  commew 
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or  thirtieth,  which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  daily,  and 
increased  if  requisite. 

Externally^  especially  for  application  to  the  eye,  it  is  preferred  by 
some  to  the  extract,  in  consequence  of  the  less  quantity  required, 
and  its  greater  cleanliness.  It  may  also  be  used  with  great  effect 
endermically.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  dilate  the  pupil,  which  it 
does  very  promptlyj  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity.  One  drop  of 
a  solution,  containing  only  a  grain  in  a  fluidounce  of  the  men- 
struum, will  produce  the  effect. 

The  London  CJoUege  directs  the  sulphate  of  atropia;  but  it  has 
little  advantage  over  the  pure  alkaloid,  which  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  with  the  utmost  facility  by  means  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  The 
following  preparations  may  be  made  for  use.  Dissolve  one  grain 
of  atropia  in  a  fluidrachm  of  alcohol,  and  add  seven  fluidrachms  of 
distilled  water  to  the  solution;  or  mix  a  grain  with  a  fluidounce  of 
pure  water,  and  drop  in  diluted  acetic  acid  till  the  solution  is 
affected.  Of  either  of  these  preparations,  fifteen  minims  may  be 
given  for  a  commencing  dose,  and  a  drop  or  two  may  be  introduced 
into  the  eye  in  order  to  dilate  the  pupil.  An  ointment  may  be 
made  by  rubbing  up  five  grains  thoroughly  with  three  drachms  of 
lard ;  of  which  a  portion  about  as  large  as  a  pea  may  be  used  in 
friction  to  the  eyelids  and  face,  to  dilate  the  pupil,  or  relieve  neu- 
ralgia. When  atropia  is  applied  to  a  blistered  surface,  or  that  of 
an  ulcer,  not  more  than  the  same  dose  given  by  the  mouth  should 
be  first  used,  in  consequence  of  its  very  rapid  absorption.  It  causes 
when  thus  employed  a  slight  pain,  which  soon  ceases. 


VII.  STRAMONIUM. 

Datura  Stramonium^  thomapple,  or  Jamestoum  weedy  is  an  annual 
plant  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  growing  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  flourishing  especially  in  rank  soil,  as  on  dung-heaps,  and  on 
the  road-sides  and  commons  near  towns  and  villages,  where  refuse 
matter  is  apt  to  be  collected.  Its  original  native  country  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  often  clustered  in  patches,  and  scents  the  air  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  its  disagreeable  odour.  All  parts  of  it  are 
active.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  leaves,  seeds,  and 
root. 

1.  Stramonium  Leaves. — Stramonii  i^ofe.  U.  S.,  Lond. —  Stra- 
monium.  Ed. — These  have  short  footstalks,  are  five  or  six  inches 
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long,  unequal  at  the  base,  irregularly  sinoated  and  notched  at  the 
border,  dark  green  above,  and  pale  beneath.  When  fresh  aod 
bruised,  they  have  a  fetid,  narcotic  odour,  which  they  lose  by  dry- 
ing; retaining,  however,  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste. 

2.  Stramonium  Seeds. — Stranumii  Semen,  U.S^  Lond.— Sn- 
montum.  Dub. — These  are  small,  kidney-shaped,  flattened  on  the 
sides,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  without  smell,  and  of  a  bitter, 
nauseous,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  They  are  stronger  in  medidiial 
qualities  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

3.  Stramonium  Boot. — Stramcmii  Radix.  U.S. — This  is  Urge, 
whitish,  branched,  with  numerous  fibres,  fleshy  when  fresh,  light 
and  spongy  when  dry,  and  of  very  little  smell  or  taste,  though  it 
leaves  a  slightly  acrid  impression  in  the  mouth  when  chewed. 

All  these  parts  yield  their 'virtues  to  water  and  alcoboL 
Active  Principle.    The  odour  of  the  plant  would  suggest  that  the 
volatile  principle  might  possess  narcotic  properties ;  but  it  is  in- 
serted that  water  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves,  though  it  has  their 
odour  in  some  degree,  is  without  effect  on  the  system ;  and  the 
seeds,  which  are  inodorous,  are  stronger  than  the  leaves.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside  exclusively  in  an  organic 
alkali,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  seeds,  and  received  the 
name  of  datnria.    In  its  sensible,  chemical,  and  physiological  pro- 
perties,  this  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  airopia  as  to  have  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  two  principles  are  identical ;  and  if  their 
composition  be,  as  stated  by  Von  Planta,  precisely  the  same,  the 
supposition  must  be  considered  as  correct.    Upon  this  ground  we 
can  explain  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  stramonium  and  bel- 
ladonna in  their  effects  upon  the  system,  and  their  remedial  appli- 
cation. 

Effects  on  the  System.  The  operation  of  stramonium  on  the  sys- 
tem so  closely  resembles  that  of  belladonna,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  account  of  the  latter  medicine 
(See  page  792.)  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  effects  d 
stramonium  in  full  medicinal  doses,  that  it  produces  dryness  and 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  throat,  dimness  or  perversion  of  vision, 
.  sometimes  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  not  unfrequently  vertigo,  head 
ache,  mental  confusion  or  slight  delirium,  and,  in  some  rare  in 
stances,  sleep;  and  that  its  operation  on  the  brain  is  attended  witl 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  no  tendency  to  con 
stipation,  but  with  an  occasional  increase  of  perspiration  or  urine 
In  poisonous  quantities,  it  causes  great  uneasiness  of  the  throat 
with  a  feeling  as  of  strangulation^  anxiety  and  faintness^  Tjartial  oi 
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complete  blindness,  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  sometimes  deaf- 
ness, flushing  of  the  face,  vertigo,  headache,  hallucinations,  delirium 
of  a  whimsical,  ludicrous,  or  more  rarely  furious  character,  tremors, 
paralysis,  and  at  last  stupor,  with  convulsions  in  rare  instances. 
There  is  usually,  in  the  advanced  stage,  great  prostration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  very  feeble  pulse,  and  cool  skin ;  and  sometimes  the 
local  irritant  influence  of  the  poison  is  evinced  by  a  burning  pain 
at  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  From  the  worst  symptoms 
mentioned,  recovery  has  often  taken  place ;  but  not  unfrequently 
they  have  ended  fatally,  in  a  period  varying  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  cases  of  recovery,  the  poisonous  symptbms  are  of 
variable  duration,  but  generally  begin  to  disappear  within  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  the  patient,  upon  rising  out  of  his  lethargy,  has 
no  recollection  of  what  has  passed.  Little  definite  is  known,  as  to 
the  smallest  quantity  that  may  cause  death.  A  child  two  years  old 
was  killed  by  100  seeds,  which  were  swallowed  whole,  and  were 
afterwards  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dr.  Young  states 
that  a  single  capsule  with  its  contents  proved  fatal  to  a  child.  It 
is  the  seeds  which- are  most  frequently  taken  in  poisonous  quanti- 
ties, and  generally  by  children,  who  gather  them  from  the  plant 
Stupor  in  a  child,  with  extraordinarily  dilated  pupil,  should  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  this  kind  of  poisoning,  if  access  to  the  cause 
was  possible.  The  late  Dr.  Dorsey  used,  in  his  lectures,  to  relate 
a  case  in  which  this  symptom  it^duced  him  to  suspect  narcotic 
poisoning,  and,  upon  this  suspicion,  to  administer  an  emetic,  which 
caused  the  discharge  of  numerous  stramonium  seeds,  with  the  effect 
apparently  of  saving  life.  Alarming  symptoms  have  followed  the 
external  application  of  the  leaves  to  a  burn. 

Herbivorous  animals  are  less  affected  than  man.  Five  ounces  of 
the  fresh  juice  produced  only  slight  drowsiness  in  a  horse;  and 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  seeds,  given  to  another  horse,  though 
they  proved  fatal,  did  not  destroy  life  until  after  fifty-two  hours. 
{Pereird's  Mat,  Med,)  Upon  dogs  the  poison  acts  as  in  the  human 
subject. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  stramonium  is  the  same  as  that 
for  opium. 

Like  belladonna,  stramonium  produces  its  peculiar  effects,  no 
matter  to  what  part  of  the  body  it  may  be  applied;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  expressed  juice,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  the  ex- 
tract, dilates  the  pupil,  when  introduced  into  the  eye,  or  rubbed 
upon  the  eyelids  and  neighbouring  parts.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  acts  on  the  brain  exclusively  through  the  blood. 
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Therapeutic  Applicatum.  This  medicii 
been  employed,  before  it  was  introduced 
fession  by  the  famous  Storck,  who  emplo 
and  epilepsy.  It  is  capable  of  fulfilling 
belladonna;  that  is,  to  relieve  pain,  re 
rigidity,  stimulate  the  depressed  cerebral 
ceptibility  of  the  retina,  and  dilate  the  ] 
haps,  one  of  the  therapeutic  uses  of  b« 
which  stramonium  might  not  be  snbstit 
or  very  similar  results.  The  following, 
in  which  it  has  actually  been  employed,  v 
Buccess;  namely,  neuralgia,  syphilitic  pa 
dysmenorrhcea,  painful  tumours  and  nice 
ing-cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  mania,  del 
phomauia.  It  is  also  occasionally  used 
dilate  the  pupil.  To  enter  into  a  minu 
each  of  these  affections,  would  be  mereb 
Baid  under  the  head  of  belladonna;  and  I 
referring  the  reader  to  the  article  on  tha 
Btramonium  in  asthma  deserves  a  more  p 

The  smoking  of  the  root  of  Datura 
asthma,  has  long  been  a  common  practice 
East  Indiea.  An  English  general  offic 
benefit  in  hia  own  case  from  th^  remedy, 
to  England,  to  try  the  effects  of  the  ooi 
he  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  ' 
made  known,  was  soon  extensively  em] 
highest  commendation  from  various  res 
tion,  however,  was  afterwards  made  to 
endangered  disease  of  the  brain,  and  he 
dhievous  results.  The  same  may  be  sai( 
In  its  application  to  asthma,  stramonium 
employed;  but,  with  proper  precautions,  t 
and  the  greatest  benefit  may  often  be  obta 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  langs 
ductive  of  little  good,  and  should  not  ht 
viate  the  affection,  when  dependent,  nc 
pulmonary  organs,  but  on  mere  nervous 
the  disease.  Neither  is  it  adapted  to  c 
which  there  is  a  disposition  to  translat 
another,  and  especially,  when  experience 
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any  tendency  of  the  disease  to  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  by  stimu- 
lating the  cerebral  centres,  the  medicine  renders  them  a  point  of 
afflux  for  the  gouty  irritation,  which  may  fix  upon  them  with 
great  violence;  and,  though  the  patient  maybe  relieved  of  the 
dyspnoea,  he  is  liable  to  die  of  coma.  But  in  the  pure  spasmodic 
asthma,  unconnected  with  any  other  organic  disease  than  such  as 
has  been  induced  by  the  asthma  itself,  as  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
for  example,  the  smoking  of  stramonium  is  often  extremely  useful, 
and,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  too  far,  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is 
applicable  only  to  the  paroxysms,  and  should  be  confined  to  these, 
lest  its  influence  should  wear  out  too  rapidly.  The  relief  afforded 
by  it  is  sometimes  immediate  and  entire;  the  patient  falling  quietly 
to  sleep,  not  because  of  the  soporific  effect  of  the  remedy,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  his  wakefulness.  It 
does  not  prevent  subsequent  paroxysms,  and  will  not  cure  the 
complaint,  which,  after  being  completely  established,  is  seldom 
cured  by  any  means  that  can  be  employed;  but  it  is  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and 
prolong  his  life,  as  probably  may  be  done  by  preventing  the  rapid 
increase  of  emphysema,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
excessive  dyspnoea.  Unfortunately  the  remedy  has  not  been  found 
equally  effectual  in  all  cases  of  the  disease;  and  even  in  those  in 
which  it  at  first  operates  most  effectually,  though  it  may  continue 
to  yield  relief  for  years,  yet  its  influence  gradually  diminishes;  so 
that  at  length  it  sometimes  ceases  to  be  felt.  It  is  said  that  Gene- 
ral  Gent,  who  was  most  instrumental  in  introducing  the  remedy 
into  England,  at  last  suddenly  died  with  coma  from  the  effects  of 
it,  probably  owing  to  his  over-confidence.  Either  the  root  or  the 
dried  leaves  may  be  used.  The  former  should  be  quickly  dried, 
cut  in  pieces,  and  beaten  so  as  to  render  its  texture  loose.  Fifteen 
grains  may  be  smoked  at  once,  and  the  pipe  may  be  renewed 
several  times  a  day  if  necessary,  care  being  taken  to  stop  when  any 
decided  narcotic  effect  is  produced.  The  leaves  may  also  be  used 
in  the  form  of  a  cigar.  The  smoke  is  said  to  cause  a  feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  lungs,  which  is  soon  followed  by  copious  expecto- 
ration, and  often  by  some  temporary  vertigo  and  drowsiness,  and 
sometimes  nausea.  In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  the 
extract  may  be  taken  internally  in  such  doses  as  moderately  to 
affect  the  system. 

As  an  external  remedy  also,  stramonium  is  susceptible  of  the 
same  applications  as  belladonna,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
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SPINAL   STIMULANTS. 

Of  all  the  medicines  in  commou  use,  only  the  products  of  the 
genus  Strychnos  belong  properly  to  this  class.  Some  others  have 
a  stimulant  influence  over  the  spinal  functions,  but  they  have  also 
properties  which  class  them  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  one  which 
approaches  in  power  those  here  referred  to.  The  products  of  the 
two  species,  Strychnos  Nux  vomica  and  S.  Ignaiia^  are  so  similar,  I 
might  say  identical  in  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to 
consider  them  distinctly.  They  are,  therefore,  united  in  the  fol- 
lowing article. 


NUX  VOMICA 

and 

BEAN  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS. 

I.  NUX  VOMICA.  — U./S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Origin.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  seeds  of  Strychnos 
Nux  vomica,  a  middling-sized  tree,  growing  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  containing  the  same 
alkaloids  which  characterize  the  seeds,  and  is  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical with  a  product  which  at  one  time  attracted  considerable 
attention,  under  the  name  of  False  Angustura  bark.  The  seeds  are 
imbedded  in  the  juicy  pulp  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  round  berry, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  yellowish, 
or  orange-coloured  rind. 

Properties.  The  seeds  are  circular,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  two  lines  thick,  somewhat  concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  externally  presenting  a  thin  coat 
closely  invested  with  very  short,  silky,  ash-coloured  hairs,  inter- 
nally whitish,  translucent,  very  hard  and  tough,  and  difficult  to 
pulverize.  They  are  inodorous  and  intensely  bitter,  and  yield  their 
bitterness  and  medical  virtues  to  water,  but  more  readily  to  diluted 
alcohol. 
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II.    BEAN  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS. — FabA  SaNCTI  IgXATII. 

Origin,  This  is  the  seed  of  Strychnos  Ignatia,  the  Ignaiia  amara 
of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  growing  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  They  are  imbedded  in  the  dry  pulp  of  a  fruit 
resembling  a  pear  in  size  and  shape. 

Properties.  The  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  is  about  an  inch  long,  of 
less  thickness,  convex  on  one  side,  obscurely  angular  on  the  other, 
of  a  pale-brown  colour,  externally  covered  with  a  very  short  down, 
internally  translucent,  hard,  and  horny.  In  its  sensible  properties 
of  odour  and  taste,  and  its  relations  to  water  and  alcohol,  it  is  cloeelj 
analogous  to  nux  vomica. 


Active  Principles.  Both  nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St  Ignttins 
owe  their  medicinal  virtues  mainly  to  two  alkaloids  denominated 
strychnia  and  brucia;  and  claims  have  recently  been  advanced  to 
the  discovery  of  a  third,  to  which  the  name  of  igasuria  has  been 
given.  These  bases  are  supposed  to  exist  naturally  in  combination 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  called  igasuric  or  strychnic.  The  alkaloids 
differ  greatly  in  strength,  strychnia  being  estimated  as  having  at 
least  twelve  times  the  strength  of  brucia,  and  igasuria  being  inter- 
mediate.  For  practical  purposes,  strychnia  may  be  considered  as 
the  active  principle,  and  is  the  only  one  much  used  in  an  isolated 
state.  Though  similar  in  virtues,  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St  Ig- 
natius probably  differ  greatly  in  power;  at  least,  the  latter  contains 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  strychnia  than  the  former;  the  per- 
centage of  that  alkaloid  being  given  at  0.4  in  nux  vomica,  and  1.2 
in  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Incompatibles,  Alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  alkaline  earths, 
and  the  vegetable  astringents,  throw  down  precipitates  from  watery 
solutions  of  these  medicines,  the  former  separating  the  insoluble 
alkaloids,  the  latter  forming  insoluble  tannates;  but,  if  the  pre- 
cipitated matter  is  swallowed,  it  is  capable  of  acting  energetically, 
though  probably  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  solution. 

1.  Effects  on  the  System. 

The  effects  of  nux  vomica,  in  small  doses,  are  those  of  a  bitter 
tonic,  combined,  when  the  quantity  taken  is  sufficient  to  affect  the 
system,  with  an  influence  on  the  nervous  functions  which  is  qnite 
peculiar,  and  which,  in  its  higher  degrees,  is  so  violent  and  danger- 
ous as  to  give  the  medicine  a  place  among  the  poisona 

From  very  small  doses  no  effects  are  at  first  experienced ;  but,  if 
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repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  they  will  be  found  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  to  increase  the  appetite,  hasten  the  digestion, 
and  act  generally  the  part  of  a  simple  tonic;  and,  by  carefully 
managing  the  dose,  diminishing  it,  or  suspending  the  medicine  for 
a  time  when  the  slightest  sign  of  its  peculiar  action  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  evinced,  the  effects  may  be  confined  within  the  tonic 
limits.  Often,  however,  there  will  be  some  increase  of  the  urinary 
secretion,  with  more  frequent  micturition ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
medicine  sometimes  proves  diaphoretic  or  laxative.  In  large  doses, 
its  operation  upon  the  stomach  becomes  irritant,  causing  loss  of 
appetite,  epigastric  uneasiness,  cardialgia,.  and  sometimes  vomiting 
or  purging. 

When  it  is  taken  more  largely  than  requisite  for  the  tonic  effect, 
an  entirely  new  series  of  phenomena  are  developed.  The  first  ob- 
servable effect  in  this  series  is  generally  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or 
stricture  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or 
of  weight  or  weakness  with  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Some  resist- 
ance is  apparently  felt  in  opening  the  mouth  widely;  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  taking  a  full  inspiration;  and  after  a  time  the  feeling  of 
stiffness  may  be  experienced  more  or  less  elsewhere,  upon  any 
attempt  at  movement.  Along  with  this  symptom,  there  is  an  in- 
creased sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  especially  of  the 
touch;  so  that  a  slight  tap  upon  the  skin  will  produce  sudden  and 
involuntary  startings  of  the  muscles;  and  twitchings  or  catching 
movements  in  the  limbs  are  not  unfrequently  the  first  symptom 
which  attracts  particular  notice.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
individual  try  to  walk,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  tottering  or  stag- 
gering, not  from  vertiginous  feelings,  but  as  if  from  a  want  of  power 
to  regulate  the  action  of  the  muscles.  After  some  days  there  is  not 
unfrequently  a  feeling  of  formication,  tingling,  or  itching  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  surface,  such  as  is  felt  commonly  when  the  foot  is 
said  to  be  asleep.  Sometimes  this  sensation  is  among  the  earliest 
phenomena;  and  it  is  occasionally  so  severe  as  to  constitute  the  most 
prominent  symptom.  An  eruption  upon  the  skin  has  been  occa- 
sionally noticed. 

Under  a  somewhat  more  energetic  influence  of  the  medicine,  the 
spasmodic  startings  become  more  frequent  and  severe;  horripila- 
tions and  shiverings,  with  darting  sensations  like  electric  shocks, 
are  not  unfrequently  experienced;  and  the  stiffness  of  muscles 
increases  and  extends,  so  that  the  patient  complains  not  only  of 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  tightness  about  his  throat,  diffi- 
VOL.  1.-52 
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calty  of  deglutition,  stricture  of  the  chest  and  abdomeD,  and  erea 
involuntary  erections  of  the  penis;  those  muscles  now  beeomiiig 
affected  which  belong  but  partially  to  the  voluntary  class. 

With  the  powerful  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  abo?e 
referred  to,  the  circulation  is  little  affected;  the  pulse  being  often 
slow  and  calm;  and  when  accelerated,  as  sometimes  happens,  itii 
so,  in  all  probability,  secondarily.  The  brain  too,  is  usually  uii. 
disturbed ;  the  mental  functions  being  quite  sound ;  though  oooh 
sionally  there  may  be  temporary  attacks  of  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
tinnitus  aurium,  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  spark* 
ling  or  dimness  of  vision. 

Poisonous  Effects,  Beyond  the  condition  above  described,  the 
effects  of  the  medicine  become  poisonous.  The  spasms  are  more 
frequent,  extensive,  and  severe,  sometimes  involving  almost  the 
whole  frame,  and  are  attended  with  a  tetanic  rigidity  which  is  proba- 
bly the  most  characteristic  symptom.  The  attacks  come  on  suddenly, 
like  electric  shocks,  last  usually  from  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  two 
or  three  minutes,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  seldom 
exceeding  ten  minutes,  recur  with  increased  violence,  and  at  last, 
if  not  relieved,  with  fatal  effect  If  the  patient  is  seized  wkh  them 
when  attempting  to  walk,  he  staggers  and  falls.  During  the 
spasms,  the  muscles  affected  feel  hard  like,  a  board,  and  di&erent 
parts  of  the  body  are  drawn  fixedly  into  various  abnormal  pon- 
tions,  from  which  they  cannot  be  removed.  Thus  the  head  may 
be  thrown  backward,  the  jaws  firmly  closed,  the  face  distorted,  the 
arms  or  lower  limbs  extended  outwards,  the  hands  clenched,  the 
toes  fiexed,  and  the  trunk  bent  backward,  forward,  or  to  either  side, 
or  stiffly  erect.  The  respiratory  muscles  become  involved,  and  the 
breathing  is  hurried  or  imperfect,  and  temporarily  suspended;  with 
a  purple  hue  of  the  face,  lips,  and  extremities,  coolness  of  the 
surface,  and  a  pulse  which  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  quickened, 
but  always  feeble,  and  occasionally  almost  or  quite  imperceptible. 
In  some  instances  there  are  involuntary  discharges  of  urine  or 
feces.  The  attacks  are  often  brought  on  by  very  slight  causes 
affecting  the  surface,  as  by  a  fresh  contact  of  the  bedclothes,  or  a 
gentle  touch  with  the  finger.  As  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  an 
attempt  to  swallow,  or  even  the  idea  of  swallowing,  will  sometimes 
induce  spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  (See  the  account  of  a  case 
by  Mr.  Hennell  in  the  Lond.  Med,  Times  and  Chz^  April,  1855,  p. 
414.)  The  spasms  are  often  attended  with  a  violent  shivering  or 
tremulous  movement  through  the  body;  and  the  muscles  may  be 
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felt  vibrating  as  it  were  under  the  band.  Sometimes  tbe  patient, 
wben  asked  if  he  has  suffered  pain  in  the  spasms,  answers  in  the 
negative ;  in  other  instances  they  are  more  or  less  painful,  and  in 
others,  again,  extremely  so.  In  the  intervals,  there  is  often  a  feeling 
of  trepidation,  alarm,  or  anxiety  strongly  expressed  on  the  coun- 
tenance; the  stomach  is  sometimes  nauseated;  the  pulse  is  feeble 
and  often  agitated,  or  even  fluttering;  and  the  patient  complains  of 
thirst,  sweats  profusely,  and,  after  a  severe  attack,  has  a  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  At  length,  in  one  of  the  spasmodic  attacks, 
respiration  is  quite  arrested,  the  pulse  ceases  to  beat,  and  the 
patient  dies  with  asphyxia.  The  mind  is  usually  clear  throughout 
the  case,  until  near  the  fatal  issue,  which  is  preceded  for  a  short 
period  by  insensibility  and  unconsciousness.  When  the  poisoning 
has  resulted  from  one  large  dose,  the  characteristic  symptoms  make 
their  appearance  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  after  it  has  been 
taken,  and  death  generally  occurs  very  quickly,  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  after  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  paroxysm. 
One  instance  is  on  record  in  which  death  followed  in  fourteen 
minutes  after  the  poison  was  swallowed;  and  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  is  not  an  uncommon  period.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  poisonous  phenomena  may  be  developed  much 
later,  and  the  termination  be  much  longer  postponed.  When  the 
case  is  to  end  favourably,  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  there  is 
a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  violent  symptoms;  but  more  or  less 
rigidity  may  linger  for  a  day  or  longer;  and  soreness  of  the 
muscles,  as  if  they  had  been  bruised,  is  felt  after  other  symp- 
toms have  ceased. 

After  death,  the  muscles  often  remain  in  a  state  of  tetanic  rigidity, 
and  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  blueness  or  lividity  about 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  Internally  the  ordinary  signs  of  venous. 
congestion  are  presented,  as  of  persons  dying  from  asphyxia.  This 
is  especially  observable  in  the  lungs;  and  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane^  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  sometimes 
exhibits  hemorrhagic  spots  or  patches.  The  heart  has  in  some 
instances  been  found  firmly  contracted,  in  others  quite  relaxed,  and 
either  empty,  or  distended  with  blood.  The  blood  itself  has  by 
some  examiners  been  seen  coagulated;  while  by  others  no  clot 
could  be  anywhere  discovered.  Congestion  of  the  brain  and  its 
vessels,  and  effusion  into  the  spinal  sheath  have  been  noticed;  and 
both  the  brain  and  the  spinal -marrow  are  said  to*  have  been  found 
in  a  softened  state;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  by  post* 


mortem  examination  wbtcb  can  throw  an 
of  the  poison.  Though  evidences  of  in< 
are  stated  to  have  been  exhibited  in  Ben 
DUijoritj  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  1 
efEects  most,  therefore,  be  qoile  indepen 
The  balk  of  the  spteen  has  been  observ' 
ished,  after  death  from  strychnia  in  the  1 

QuanlHy  reguuite/ar  Poatmmg,  The  * 
of  its  preparationfl  requisite  to  destroy  li 
sosceptibility  to  its  influence  is  extreme! 
sons.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which  Sft 
are  slated  to  have  proved  fatal ;  another 
was  produced  by  thirty  grains  in  two  1 
which  occurred  in  1839  in  London,  deati 
(see  Taylor  on  Poitons,  p.  775);  yet  the  h 
been  repeatedly  administered  without  ino 
ral  rule,  the  poisonous  dose  would  probal 
Becoveriea  have  frequently  taken  place 
after  quantities  bad  been  swallowed  var; 
an  ounce.  As  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatioi 
times  as  much  strychnia  as  nux  vomica, 
an  equal  degree  more  poisonous.  The  e 
to  have  proved  fatal  in  the  quantity  of  t 
M.  Secluz  obtained  from  the  seeds  ao  ave 
twelfth  of  extract,  this  would  be  equivale 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder.  The  sma 
known  to  have  caused  death  in  an  adult, 
much  larger  relatively  than  the  smallef 
tioned  of  the  powder  and  extract. 

Treatment  of  PoUoning.  The  most  im 
in  poisoning  from  dux  vomica,  bean  of  £ 
preparations,  is  to  empty  the  stomach  as  1 
as  possible.  An  active  and  prompt  emei 
immediately.  During  the  spasmodic  pa 
possible  for  the  patient  to  swallow,  and  t1 
closed  that  medicines  cannot  be  readily  ii 
but  relaxation  in  general  takes  place  in  a 
tunity  thus  afibrded  should  be  instantly  s 
the  emetic.  Should  it  be  impracticable  1 
into  the  mouth,  it  might  possibly  be  in. 
or  other  small  tube  inserted  into  one  of 
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stomach-purap  caD  be  employed,  it  should  be  brought  in  aid  of  the 
emetic,  so  as  thoroughly  to  wash  out  the  poison ;  but  it  should  not 
be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  remedy,  which  has  often 
proved  efficient.  I  have  been  informed  of  a  case  in  which,  after  the 
strongest  emetics  had  been  taken  without  effect,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity directed  through  the  body  at  the  epigastrium  was  quickly 
followed  by  vomiting,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  stomach  being  aroused  by  the  measure.  The  patient  was 
saved.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  antidote  to  strychnia  which  has 
thus  far  been  sufficiently  tried  to  be  confidently  relied  on ;  yet  the 
recent  experiment  of  Dr.  Garrod  with  animal  charcoal  would  seem 
to  prove,  that  the  power  which  this  substance  has  of  absorbing  the 
vegetable  alkaloids,  and  even  of  separating  them  from  their  com- 
binations, may  be  made  available  in  obviating  the  poisonous  effects 
of  strychia,  if  brought  into  contact  with  it  in  the  stomach  before 
enough  has  been  absorbed  to  cause  death.  In  these  experiments  of 
Dr.  Garrod,  when  strychnia  previously  mixed  with  animal  charcoal 
was  administered  to  animals,  they  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
it;  and  a  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Chippendale,  in  which,  an  hour 
after  four  grains  of  strychnia  had  been  taken,  three  or  four  ounces 
of  animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  water,  were  injected  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump,  and  the  stomach  thoroughly  washed  out,  with  the 
effect  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  which  appeared  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger.  {Land.  MeoL  Times  and  Oaz^  April,  1855,  p.  423.) 
Other  substances  have  been  proposed  as  antidotes,  on  the  ground 
that  they  render  strychnia  insoluble ;  but  none  has  sufficient  expe- 
rience in  its  favour  to  justify  a  reliance  on  it.  For  an  account  of 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (10th  ed.  p. 
1196).  Perhaps  the  best  emetic  would  be  sulphate  of  zinc  or  tartar 
emetic,  in  connexion  with  ipecacuanha. 

But  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  will  not  obviate  the  effects  of 
the  portion  of  the  poison  absorbed.  For  this  purpose  medicines 
must  be  resorted  to  calculated  to  diminish  irritation  of  the  spinal 
nervous  centres.  Opium,  conium,  camphor,  chloroform,  and  ether 
have  been  employed,  and  each  with  asserted  advantage.  Consider- 
able doses  are  required,  as  the  susceptibility  to  the  narcotic  influ- 
ence seems  to  be  diminished,  as  in  tetanus,  by  the  violence  of  the 
nervous  derangement.  One  of  these  medicines,  or  some  combination 
of  them  should  be  exhibited  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied ; 
and  they  may  even  be  exhibited  by  the  rectum  during  the  use  of 
emetic  measures,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  opium,  which  might 
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tend  to  retard  or  prevent  vomiting.  In  the  Boston  Medical  aid 
Surgical  Journal  (li.  476),  Dr.  J.  H.  Tewksbury,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
records  two  cases  in  which  camphor  appears  to  have  been  employed 
successfully  without  other  measures,  two  fluidrachms  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture  having  been  given  by  the  stomach  in  one  case;  while 
in  the  other,  in  which  the  patient  could  not  swallow,  the  same  pre- 
paration was  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  immersed  in  a  warm  camphor  bath.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  camphor  merely  moderated  symptoms 
which  would  not  have  proved  fatal;  for  Dr.  J.  E.  Thorn  peon,  in 
repeated  experiments  with  dogs,  found  that  the  tincture  of  camphor 
was  quite  unavailing  to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poison.  {Ibid. 
liii.  163.)  Dr.  Dresbach,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  relates  a  case  in  the  WesUm 
Lancet  for  February,  1850,. in  which  the  most  alarming  symptomj^, 
caused  by  swallowing  three  grains  of  strychnia,  were  completely 
relieved  in  fifteen  minutes  by  two  drachms  of  chloroform  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  administer 
not  more  than  one-quarter  of  this  quantity  at  first,  and  to  repeat 
the  dose  at  short  intervals  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 
Chloroform  is  said  also  to  have  proved  effectual  by  inhalation ;  but 
ether  would  be  preferable  in  this  way,  as  less  liable  to  produce  fatal 
prostration. 

2.  Mode  of  Operating. 

Nux  vomica  and  its  preparations  are  locally  somewhat  irritant; 
but  not  powerfully  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  active  matter  is  absorbed,  and 
operates  through  the  circulation.  This  is  proved  by  an  experiment 
of  y emigre,  who  found  that,  when  a  ligature  was  applied  around  the 
leg  of  an  animal  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins,  but 
not  in  the  arteries,  and  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  was  applied  to  a 
wound  in  the  foot,  blood  taken  from  the  vein  proceeding  from  the 
wound  towards  the  ligature,  and  introduced  into  the  vein  of  an- 
other animal,  caused  the  death  of  the  latter  with  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  drug.  The  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  facts,  that  strychnia  produces  its  peculiar  constitu- 
tional effects,  to  whatever  part  capable  of  absorption  it  may  be 
applied,  and  that  the  rapidity  with  which  these  effects  occur  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  facility  of  absorption  in  the  part  Tlius,  in  con- 
tact with  the  lungs,  it  operates  more  quickly  than  when  swallowed, 
and  in  the  stomach  more  quickly  than  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
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Dr.  ChristisoD  killed  a  dog  in  two  minates  by  the  iDJection  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  in  alcoholic  solution  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Inserted  into  a  wonnd  it  operates  still  more  quickly ;  and  when 
injected  into  the  veins,  its  effects  are  almost  instantaneous.  In  all 
these  instances,  too,  the  effects  are  identical;  proving  that,  in  all, 
the  blood  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  poison  is  conveyed  to  the 
part  affected. 

The  medicine,  when  absorbed,  has  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  effect  on  the  blood  itself;  and  the  phenomena  of  its  action 
evince  that  its  influence  is  exerted  mainly  at  least  npon  the  solid 
tissues.  Upon  these  it  seems  to  operate,  in  very  small  doses,  as  a 
moderate  stimulus  of  the  tonic  character,  closely  resembling  the 
simple  bitters  in  the  modification  of  the  functions  it  induces.  But 
it  may  be  inferred,  from  its  effects  in  larger  doses,  that  even  this 
tonic  influence  is  exerted  specially  npon  the  nervous  centres ;  and 
important  therapeutic  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  this  view  of 
its  action. 

When^ven  so  as  to  produce  the  peculiar  effects  above  enume- 
rated, all  the  phenomena  go  to  show  that  it  is  mainly  upon  the 
nervous  centres  of  the  spinal  marrow,  including  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, that  the  medicine  operates.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are 
often  wholly  unimpaired,  even  when  the  spasms  are  frightfully 
violent;  and  the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  near  the  occiput,  or 
even  the  decapitation  of  the  animal,  does  not  prevent  them.  That 
it  is  not  upon  the  muscles  directly  that  the  effect  is  produced  may 
be  inferred  from  their  simultaneous  contraction,  and  simultaneous 
relaxation,  showing  that  the  influence  modifying  their  condition 
flows  from  a  common  source;  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  nervous 
centres  which  preside  over  them.  Besides,  Matteucci  observed 
that  after  death  from  strychnia,  the  muscles  could  be  made  to  con- 
tract by  the  direct  application  to  them  of  an  electric  current,  but 
refused  to  respond  to  the  same  stimulus  applied  to  their  nerves ; 
the,  latter  having  been  exhausted  of  their  excitability  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  poison,  while  that  of  the  former  remained  unim- 
paired. Another  fact  confirmatory  of  the  special  spinal  influence 
of  nux  vomica,  is  the  almost  exact  resemblance  of  its  poisonous 
phenomena  to  those  of  tetanus,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
its  essential  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  action  thus  shown  to  have  its  seat 
in  the  medulla  spinalis  ?  It  appears  to  me  obviously  to  be  merely 
an  excessive  excitement,  or,  in  other  words,  irritation  of  the  nervous 
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susceptibility  to  galvtoic  influence,  while  the  muscles  themselves 
remain  sensible  to  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  nux  vomica  extends  to  the 
whole  spinal  marrow  including  the  medulla  oblongata;  for  there  is 
no  muscle  in  the  body,  supplied  from  that  source,  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  thrown  by  it  into  spasm. 

Some  suppose  that  the  medicine  acts  on  the  cerebellum;  and  it 
has  been  noticed,  by  several  observers,  that  this  structure  occasion- 
ally exhibits  post-mortem  evidences  of  having  suffered  in  cases  of 
poisoning.  With  those  who  believe  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
special  seat  of  the  sexual  propensities,  the  excitation  of  the  genital 
organs  which  has  been  occasionally  noticed  under  the  influence 
of  nux  vomica,  will  afibrd  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition. 

Though  the  cerebral  lobes  are  seldom  affected  by  this  agent,  and 
perhaps  never  by  a  direct  influence,  yet  the  sensorial  region  at  its 
base  often  participates  in  the  irritation,  as  shown  by  the  frequent 
itching  and  tingling  sensations  experienced,  and  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  irregularities  of  sight  and  hearing,  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  &c.  These  may  be  owing  either  to  a  direct 
action  of  the  medicine,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  to  a  radiation 
of  the  original  and  direct  spinal  irritation  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  cerebrum. 

3.  Therapeutic  Application. 

Nux  vomica  has  long  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  India,  and  was 
described  by  the  early  Arabian  writers,  by  whom  it  was  made 
known  to  modern  Europe.  The  name  is  not  applicable ;  for  in  or- 
dinary doses  the  medicine  is  not  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and, 
when  given  largely,  seldom  vomits,  and  could  never  be  given  with 
propriety  in  reference  to  an  emetic  effect. 

The  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  though  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
nux  vomica  of  Serapion,  was  probably  first  made  known  in  Europe 
after  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
the  tree  producing  it  is  indigenous,  and  the  seeds  were  used  as  a 
medicine  by  the  natives.  It  was  from  their  supposed  value  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  various  other  complaints,  that 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  those  islands  were  induced  to  honour  the 
medicine  with  the  name  of  the  founder  of  their  order. 

Both  nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  have,  at  various 
times,  been  used  in  numerous  complaints,  but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
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rather  empirically.  Intermittent  fever,  the  plague,  gout,  rhetima- 
tism,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  colic,  constipation,  worma  in 
the  bowels,  the  poisonous  effects  of  snake-bites,  seorbutic  ulcers, 
insanity,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hydrophobia, 
neuralgia,  hemicrania,  palsy,  and  impotence  are  among  the  affec- 
tions in  which  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these  medicines  have 
been  recommended.  Better  acquainted  than  our  predecessors  with 
their  mode  of  operating,  we*  can  now  prescribe  them  more  intelli- 
gently, and  with  more  accurate  discrimination. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  medicine  is  in  small  doses  simplj 
tonic,  though  probably  with  a  special  tendency  to  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  more  largely  given,  acts  with  great  energy  upon  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also  on  the  base  of  the 
brain,  stimulating  both  the  sensitive  and  jnotor  functions.  Hence 
Arise  two  distinct  indications  for  its  use,  one  as  a  tonic  in  local  or 
general  debility,  particularly  when  the  nervous  functionis  are  in- 
volved ;  and  the  other  as  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  nervous  centres 
in  cases  of  loss  of  sensation  or  the  power  of  motion,  or  of  both,  in 
other  words,  in  paralytic  affections.  Under  these  two  bead's  will 
be  arranged  the  practical  remarks  which  are  to  follow. 

1.  Use  as  a  Tonic,  As  a  mere  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  in  ofrdx- 
nary  dyspepsia^  though  probably  equally  efiScient  with  the  simple 
bitters,  i^ux  vomica  has  no  advantage  over  them,  while  any  acci- 
dental abuse  of  it  would  be  attended  with  inconveniences  to  which 
they  are  not  liable.  Hence  they  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  pre- 
ferably employed  in  this  complaint.  But,  when  there  is  reason  to 
think  that,  from  want  of  due  nervous  influence,  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  is  unable  to  perform  efficiently  its  share  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  nux  vomica  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  hope  of 
special  benefit.  In  nervous  disorder  of  the  gastric  sensibility,  con- 
nected with  debility  of  stomach,  it  is  decidedly  indicated,  and  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial.  Hence  its  use  in  pyrosis^  and  that 
most  painful  affection  denominated  gastralgia  or  gastrodynia. 

Upon  the  same  principles  exactly  it  may  be  employed  in  bowel 
complaints.  In  constipation  dependent  on  torpor  of  the  {>eristaltic 
muscles,  it  proves  often  of  great  service,  especially  in  connexion 
with  tonic  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  or  aloes.  In  obsttnafe  jlatu- 
lence  from  the  same  cause,  it  would  probably  be  among  our  most 
efficient  remedies.  We  now  and  then  meet  with  cases  of  excessive 
accumulation  of  flatus,  amounting  to  tympanites,  epecially  in  debi- 
litated states  of  the  system,  and  in  nervous  persons,  and  wholly 
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independont  of  any  discoverable  lesion,  which  resist  all  ordinary 
remedies.  Some  of  these  may  depend  on  a  certain  laxity  or  torpor 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  would  be  very  likely  to  yield  to  nux 
vomica.  When  the  flatulence  is  attended  with  copious  discharge 
of  air,  whether  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  it  may  possibly  arise 
from  an  extrication  of  gas  from  the  mucous  tissue  itself,  owing 
to  insufficient  innervation;  and  here  too  the  remedy  is  indicated. 
In  enieralgia  or  neuralgic  pains  of  the  bowels,  connected  as  this 
often  is  with  debility  of  the  parts,  nux  vomica  has  been  used 
advantageously;  as  also  in  colica  picUmum  and  pure  nervous  colic 
independent  of  the  poison  of  lead.  The  remedy  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diarrhata  and  in  dysentery^  having  been  employed  in 
the  latter  complaint  particulary  by  the  German  physicians,  some 
of  whom  speak  highly  in  its  favour.  These  complaints  are  some- 
times connected  with  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  a  defect 
of  innervation  is  probably  concerned,  permitting  an  excess  of 
secretion  from  the  flaccid  vessels,  or  deranging  the  due  relation 
between  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  the  expulsive  power.  In 
such  cases  the  medicine  may  sometimes  prove  useful;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  little  good  can  be  expected  from  it  in  these  complaints, 
and  it  would  probably  often  do  harm  by  adding  to  the  existing 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  medicine  has  been  little  used  in  complaints  of  the  chest; 
but  M.  Homolle  has  recently  recommended  it  in  the  asthmatic 
paroxysm,  and  in  suflfocative  catarrh,  believing  that,  in  both  these 
affections,  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  want  of  proper  contractility 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  perhaps  the  air- vesicles,  and  that  nux 
vomica  operates  by  restoring  this  contractility.  {Ann.  de  Therap, 
par  Bouchardat,  1854,  p.  18.)  Though  not  disposed  to  admit  the 
pathological  view  of  M.  Homolle,  I  am  quite  willing  to  hope  that 
the  therapeutic  advantages  claimed  for  the  remedy  may  prove 
well  founded  on  future  trial.  If  nux  vomica  does  good  in  these 
complaints,  it  is  probably,  in  asthma,  by  so  affecting  the  nervous 
centres  as  to  overcome  the  existing  spasm  of  the  tubes,  and  in  the 
suffocative  catarrh,  by  giving  increased  tone  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  thereby  checking  tha  excess  of  secretion  poured  out 
from  the  relaxed  vessels. 

In  defect  of  the  generative  function^  M.  Trousseau  was  inclined  to 
make  a  trial  of  nux  vomica,  from  having  observed  its  effects  in 
producing  erections,  and  exciting  the  venereal  propensity.  He  has 
found  it  useful  in  iwpotence  in  both  sexes.    {Trait,  de  Th6raiK^4e  ed., 
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i.  714.)    It  has  also  been  employed  with  supposed  advantage  ia 
spertnaiorrhcea. 

In  general  nervous  debility^  manifested  by  tremulousness,  and  oq- 
connected  with  positive  cerebral  lesion,  and  particularly  when 
dependent  on  previous  excesses,  as  from  intemperate  drinking, 
abuse  of  opium,  or  excess  in  sexual  indulgences,  good  may  be 
expected  from  nux  vomica  in  supporting  the  nervous  functiooc, 
while  the  patient  is  endeavouring  to  regain  health  by  abstincDoe 
from  the  cause.  Any  apparent  good  which  might  arise  from  it, 
without  an  abandonment  of  the  indulgences  referred  to,  must  be 
merely  temporary,  and  might  indeed  do  harm  by  still  further 
exhausting  the  excitability  of  the  centres. 

In  chronic  states  of  debility  connected  with  the  various  cachexia, 
as  in  atonic  gout,  scrofula,  atonic  dropsy,  &C.,  good  may  result  from 
the  use  of  nux  vomica  as  of  most  other  tonics;  but,  unless  a 
special  indication  exist  in  some  functional  defect  of  nervous  power, 
it  would  be  better  to  trust  the  case  to  medicines  less  liable  to  pro- 
duce serious  injury  if  abused. 

The  asserted  efficacy  of  the  medicine  in  different  forms  of  nerv- 
ous disease,  not  paralytic,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  toaic 
inQuence  over  the  nervous  centres,  either  directly  stimulating  them 
to  a  more  energetic  exercise  of  their  function,  or  strengthening 
them  against  irritating  influences  calculated  to  throw  tbem  into 
disorder.    Spctsmodic  asthma  has  already  been  referred  to.    The 
remedy  is  asserted  to  have  proved  efilectual  in  neuralgia  of  theface^ 
and   may  be  employed  against  this  affection  wherever  seated, 
whether  externally  or  internally,  with  some  hope  of  benefit.    In 
hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy  it  was  long  since  used,  but  attracted 
little  attention  until  recently  revived  as  a  remedy  in  the  two  latier 
of  these  complaints.     M.  Trousseau,  and   MM.  Fouilhoux   and 
Bougier,  about   the  year   1841,   simultaneously  announced   the 
great  efficiency  of  this  medicine  in  chorea ;  and  since  that  period 
it  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  remedies  most  relied  on  in  that  affec- 
tion among  the  French  physicians.   (Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  TraiU 
de  Therap.^  4e  ed.,  i,  715.)    In  chorea,  the  involuntary  movements 
are  not  dependent  on  excess  of  action  in  the  nervous  centres,  but 
upon  irregularity  of  action,  which  is  oflen  connected  with  debility. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  how  a  medicine  may  prove 
efficient  in  its  cure,  by  elevating  the  powers  and  actions  of  these 
centres.    But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  asserted  usefulness  of 
nux  vomica  in  epilepsy.    Bayle  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  used 
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advantageously  in  this  disease;  and  in  tbe  N.  York  Medical  Times 
for  April,  1855  (iv.  229),  Dr.  Elisba  Harris  has  reported  several 
cases,  in  whieh  it  appears  to  have  acted  very  favourably.  As  the 
epileptic  irritation  is  in  the  brain,  while  nux  vomica  acts  specially 
on  tbe  spinal  marrow,  we  can  conceive  that  tbe  remedy  may  prove 
useful  by  a  revulsive  influence  from  the  former  to  the  latter;  but 
great  care  should  be  taken,  before  using  it,  to  ascertain  that  the 
system  is  not  plethoric,  and,  as  a  cerebral  irritation  superadded  to 
that  already  existing  might  result  in  serious  consequences,  to  begin 
with  it  very  cautiously,  lest  it  might,  as  it  sometimes  exceptionally 
does,  act  upon  the  brain.  A  case  of  epilepsy  is  recorded  in  which 
paralysis  and  death  followed  the  use  of  strychnia.  (Pereira,  Mat. 
MecL,  3d  ed.,  1492.)  Headache,  menial  dejection,  hypochondriacal 
feelings  and  notions^  and  general  or  local  uneasiness  of  a  nervous  cha- 
racter,  when  connected  with  general  debility,  may  be  treated  with 
nux  vomica  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit. 

2.  Use  as  a  Spinal  and  Sensorial  Stimulant.  M.  Fouquier,  a 
French  physician,  was  the  first  who  regularly  employed  nux 
vomica  in  the  treatment  of  palsy.  He  was  very  naturally  led  to 
this  application  of  the  medicine  by  the  consideration  of  its  phy- 
siological operation,  as  shown  by  its  effects  as  a  poison,  and  fully 
developed  and  established  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and 
others  on  inferior  animals.  In  palsy  there  is  a  loss  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion.  One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  nux 
vomica  is  muscular  contraction.  It  seemed  a  very  fair  inference 
that  the  medicine  would  prove  useful  in  the  disease.  On  trial  it 
was  found  to  be  so  in  many  instances,  and  nux  vomica  is  now  an 
established  remedy  in  paralytic  affections. 

A  curious  circumstance  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  by  nux 
vomica  is,  that  the  first  effects  of  the  medicine  are  felt  in  the  para- 
lyssed  part.  It  is  in  this  that  the  muscular  twitchings,  the  electric- 
like  shocks,  the  formication,  tingling,  &c.,  characteristic  of  its  action, 
are  in  general  first  experienced,  especially  in  cases  which  are  to 
end  favourably.  I  know  not  how  better  to  explain  this  curious 
fact  than  by  supposing  that  each  portion  of  the  system,  when  under 
its  ordinary  healthful  influences,  is  best  able  to  resist  disturbing 
causes;  and  that  consequently  the  nervous  centres  which  preside  over 
the  unparalyzed  parts,  being  in  the  healthy  state,  are  less  readily 
thrown  into  disorder  by  contact  with  the  medicine  circulating  with 
the  blood,  than  the  diseased  nervous  centres  corresponding  with  the 
external  seat  of  paralysis.     Of  course,  this  explanation   implies 
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that  the  diseased  centres  are  onl;  functjo 
organized,  they  become  either  inaeosible 
abDormal  way,  to  the  actjon  of  the  medicii 
cases  of  the  latter  kind,  that  ia,  when  the  ni 
cally  affected,  the  paralyzed  limb  is  not  i 
]iarity,  and  the  disease  is  not  likely  to 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  nnfavc 
to  the  remedial  influence  of  dux  vomica 
referred  to  are  displayed  first  in  the  sow 
at  all  in  the  diseased. 

But,  though  nux  vomica  was  found  t 
powers  over  maoy  cases  of  palsy,  ezpet 
that  there  were  also  many  which  were  in 
it,  and  that  it  sometimes  proved  positive!; 
might  have  been  anticipated  &om  a  coos 
causes  of  palsy,  and  the  mode  of  action  c 
paralytic  affections  the  real  seat  of  disease  i 
the  paralyzed  part,  or  in  the  course  of  tb 
this  disease  is  very  often  of  an  organic  < 
>derangea  or  destroys  the  structure  of  the 
qaently  it  is  hemorrhagic  or  inflammator 
store  to  itfi  heal  thyfunction,  by  theetimulat 
a  nerve  or  a  nervous  centre,  already  active) 
inflamed,  or  lacerated  by  efl^iised  blood,' 
d^ree  unreasonable.  What  might  rati< 
such  circumstances,  would  be  an  increase 
the  hemorrhage,  and  coosequently  a  conS 
When  palsy,  therefore,  follows  hemorrha 
or  spinal  column,  or  attends  inflammation 
or  the  medulla  spinalis,  nux  vomica  and  i' 
scrupulouly  avoided,  until  the  immediate 
have  been  remedied,  and  the  nervous  tiai 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  normal  organic 
merely  enfeebled,  and  unable  to  perform  ib 
of  this  feebleness,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  ati 
it  into  action ;  and  such  a  stimulus  ia  hapf 
vomica.  In  the  palsies,  whether  hemiplf 
which  are  believed  to  originate  in  inflamn 
other  organic  mischief,  ample  time  should 
sideoce  of  the  inflammation  under  suitat 
absorption  or  isolation  of  the  effused  hloo 
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injury  inflicted  by  it,  or  for  the  removal  of  whatever  other  disor- 
ganizing condition  may  exist,  before  recourse  is  had  to  nux  vomica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  injury  has  often  accrued  from  a  neglect 
of  this  caution.  Weeks  or  months,  and  sometimes  many  months, 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  before  the  remedy  is  used.  Hemorrhage 
generally  requires  a  longer  delay  than  acute  inflammation,  because 
a  longer  time  is  requisite  to  repair  the  mischief  done.  In  hemiple- 
gia following  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  pru- 
dent to  wait  from  four  to  six  months,  or  even  longer.  When,  more- 
over, tinder  these  circumstances,  the  medicine  is  begun  with,  the 
smallest  doses  should  be  first  prescribed,  and  a  careful  watch  kept 
so  as  to  note  the  first  sign  of  injury,  and  when  it  is  presented,  to 
suspend  the  remedy  for  a  time.  How  far  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  palsied  part  is  to  be  accomplished  in  these  cases  of  organic 
affection,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  permanent  injury  which  the 
nervous  tissue  has  suffered.  When  it  recovers  without  injury,  but 
merely  debilitated,  the  palsy  may  be  cured;  but  in  very  many 
instances  there  is  only  a  partial  restoration,  and  consequently  only 
a  partial  relief  of  the  paralyzed  part. 

Hemiplegia  yields  much  less  frequently  and  less  completely  to  nux 
vomica  than  paraplegia;  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  because  the  former, 
connected  as  it  generally  is  with  disease  of  the  brain,  is  much  more 
frequently  dependent  on  a  destructive,  and  often  irreparable  hemor- 
rhage, than  the  latter,  which,  proceeding  usually  from  disease  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  where  hemorrhage  is  less  common,  is  more  apt  to 
be  a  result  of  inflammation,  or  other  curable  affection.  There  is, 
however,  another  reason  why  cerebral  palsy  yields  leas  readily  to 
nux  vomica  than  spinal.  It  is  upon  the  spinal  medulla  that  the 
remedy  specially  acts;  and,  even  when  the  cerebral  centres  are 
sound,  though  debilitated,  they  may  be  without  the  circle  of  its  in- 
fluence, and  thus  remain  unaftected  by  it.  But  even  in  paraplegia, 
though,  when  suitably  employed,  it  ofken  does  much  good,  it  often 
also  fails  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  from  inflammation,  degeneration,  softening,  &c., 
or  irremovable  press6re  upon  it,  as  by  displaced  bone,  aneurisms, 
organized  tumours,  &c. 

Though  nux  vomica  acts  most  powerfully  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
motor  power,  it  is  by  no  means  without  influence  over  the  sensi- 
bility or  impressibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  therefore  proves 
useful  in  palsy  of  sensation  as  well  as  in  that  of  motion,  though 
perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree.    When  the  loss  of  sensibility  de- 
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pends  upon  a  want  of  due  power  of  actio 
of  the  Bpinal  marrow,  it  is  highly  probi 
lated  in  like  manner  with  the  spinal  cent 
of  the  medicine.  Heuoe  in  paraplegia 
restoration  jointly  of  sensibility  and  the 
the  cause  of  the  palsy  of  sensation  is  in  t1 
base  of  the  brain,  there  is  still  hope  of 
which,  as  before  stated,  acts  often  with  co 
centres,  either  directly,  or  through  emana 
longata.  Hence,  nuz  vomica  may  be  used 
of  advantage,  in  exclusive  palsy  of  sensi 
sensibility  is  aflaGted,  or  only  the  specia 
smell,  hearing,  and  sight. 

But  the  kind  of  palsies  to  wliich  nu 
))riate,  are  those  of  function  merely,  with 
nervous  fibrils  or  centres.  It  may  be  ye 
ing  life  upon  the  nature  of  such  cases  j 
careful  examination,  no  source  of  orgs 
covered  or  reasonably  suspected,  the  p 
justifiable  in  presuming  upon  ita  absence, 
least  to  nux  vomica.  Pahy  commencing 
or  of  rhewmaiic  origin,  if  persistent,  may 
and  in  the  various  forms  of  lead-paUy  n 
most  efBcient  agents. 

Of  the  varieties  of  palBy,a8  connected  wi 
little  need  be  said.  Of  hemiplegia  and  jx 
said  in  the  preceding  general  remarks.  C 
to  yield  to  any  remedy ;  but  it  is  among  l 
is  particularly  indicated;  for,  if  obscure  i 
viously  call  for  a  trial  at  least  of  means  c 
defective  function ;  and  if  traceable,  as  it 
of  the  nervous  tissue  under  depressing  inflt 
if  at  all,  by  the  joint  influence  of  a  tonic 
enfeebled  tissue,  such  aa  is  exerted  by  the 
tion.  In  iocal  pnlaies,  such  as  those  depe 
of  the  remedy  is  to  be  governed  by  the  i 
other  forma.  There  are  a  few  of  these  loa 
particular  notice. 

Bfteniion  of  urine  from  palsy  of  the  b' 
urine  from  a  similHr  condition  of  the  sf 
quently  treated  with  advantage  by  nux  v( 
and  it  is  among  the  moat  efficacious  re 
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incontinence  of  children,  which  frequently  depends  upon  debility 
of  these  muscles. 

In  prolapsus  ant  in  children,  depending  on  debility  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  M.  Duchaussoy  reports  a 
Yery  obstinate  case,  in  a  child  of  eleven  years,  in  which  a  complete 
cure  was  effected,  in  less  than  a  week,  by  the  daily  application  of 
about  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  upon  blistered  surfaces  near 
the  anus  {Archives  Oen.de  Mid,^  Septemb.,  1853,  p.  328);  and  a 
somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  in  the  London  Medical  Times  and 
Chzette  (Nov.,  1854,  p.  521).  Might  not  the  remedy  be  prescribed 
.  with  equal  eftect  by  the  stomach,  or  in  the  form  of  injection  with  or 
without  a  little  laudanum?  Of  course,  if  given  in  this  way,  the  dose 
must  be  diminished. 

Functional  aphonia  is  another  example  of  muscular  relaxation  or 
paralysis  in  which  nux  vomica  is  clearly  indicated. 

Loss  of  taste^  or  of  smelly  deafness^  and  amaurosis^  when  purely 
Bcrvous  or  functional,  may  possibly  bo  benefited  by  the  medicine ; 
and  the  practitioner  would  always  be  justified  in  employing  it  in 
these  affections:  nor,  even  when  they  may  have  originated  in 
active  congestion,  hemorrhage,  or  inflammation,  provided  that  all 
acute  symptoms  have  ceased,  and  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
repair  of  the  injury  inflicted,  need  the  remedy  be  withheld,  though  it 
would  probably  prove  less  efficacious  than  in  the  functional  cases. 
In  amaurosis  it  has  been  used  locally  with  great  supposed  advantage, 
being  sprinkled,  in  the  form  of  powdered  strychnia,  upon  blistered 
surfaces  upon  the  temples,  as  near  the  seat  of  the  complaint  as  pos- 
sible. Experience  has  not  fully  confirmed  the  sanguine  hopes  that 
were  at  one  time  entertained  of  its  efiicacy;  but,  with  the  caution 
above  given,  in  relation  to  any  possibly  existinff  organic  disorder, 
it  may  be  used  with  great  propriety  either  endermically,  or  by  the 
stomach. 

4.  Adm in  istration. 

In  reference  to  the  administration  of  nux  vomica  and  its  prepa- 
rations, a  few  preliminary  observations  regarding  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  operation  of  the  remedy  are  necessary,  in  order  properly 
to  regulate  its  exhibition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  system  be- 
comes less  rapidly  habituated  to  this  remedy  than  to  most  others, 
and  that  consequently  it  is  not  requisite,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
given  impression,  to  go  on  increasing  the  dose,  as  is  necessary  with 
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the  narcotics.  .After  it  has  been  ascertained  how  much  is  re- 
quired  to  produce  the  characteristic  effects,  the  dose  may  often  be 
continued  without  augmentation  for  a  long  time.  I  have  had 
patients  for  several  weeks,  if  not  for  months,  under  the  use  of 
strychnia,  without  being  able  to  increase  the  dose,  unless  at  the 
risk  of  inducing  troublesome  muscular  contractions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  probaJDly  only  in  degree  that  nux  vomica  differs  from  other 
medicines  in  this  respect ;  and  if,  after  having  given  evidence  of 
its  action,  it  should  at  length  cease  to  do  so,  the  dose  should  be 
cautiously  increased  up  to  the  amount  requisite  for  sensible  effect. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  instead  of  becoming  less  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  the  medicine  with  its  continued  use,  the  system 
is  apparently  more  so,  and  the  same  doses  cannot  be  borne  as  at  first 
This  can  be  explained,  without  the  necessity  of  considering  nux 
vomica  as  an  absolute  exception  to  the  otherwise  almost  universal 
rule.  In  the  event  referred  to,  the  medicine  may  be  conceived  to 
have  induced  a  positive  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  an  existing  predisposition,  which  irritation,  hav- 
ing thus  been  set  on  foot  by  it,  will  continue  altogether  independ- 
ently of  its  further  influence,  just  as  if  it  had  been  induced  by  cold, 
which  does  occasionally  give  rise  to  a  similar  condition,  as  in  idio- 
pathic tetanus.  This  irritation  may  continue  for  several  days, 
giving  rise  to  phenomena  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  medi- 
cine, which  seems  therefore  to  sustain  its  action  for  a  long  period, 
though  really  at  the  time  quite  inoperative.  In  this  condition,  a 
further  dose  would  aggravate  the  irritation,  and  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  operating  on  an  increased  susceptibility;  whereas  the  suscepti- 
bility might  remain  unaltered,  or  possibly  even  be  lessened.  The 
occasional  result,  therefore,  above  referred  to,  must  be  considered 
as  exceptional,  and  by  no  means  authorizing  the  conclusion,  as  a 
law  of  the  action  of  nux  vomica,  that  the  longer  it  js  given  the 
greater  is  the  susceptibility  to  its  action. 

A  second  very  important  consideration  is  the  vast  difference  of 
susceptibility  to  its  influence  in  different  {individuals.  In  this  re- 
spect, though  not  quite  peculiar,  for  there  are  several  substances  of 
which  the  same  fact  holds  true,  and  some  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  nux  vomica,  yet  it  differs  so  much  from  ordinary  medicines 
that  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite  in  regulating  the  dose.  I  have 
known  a  lady  to  be  thrown  into  violent  and  even  alarming  spasms, 
almost  threatening  suffocation,  by  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nia; and  instances  have  already  been  referred  to  of  death  from 
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fifteen  grains  of  the  powder,  and  three  grains  of  the  extract  of  nux 
vomica;  while  Pereira  once  gave  to  a  patient  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  alkaloid,  which  was  repeated  several  times,  before  the  symptoms 
indicating  that  the  system  was  affected  came  on.  Though  he  began 
with  smaller  quantities,  and  gradually  increased  to  that  mentioned, 
and  although  no  serious  consequences  ensued  in  the  case,  yet  he 
states  that  subsequent  experience  had  convinced  him  that  so  large 
a  dose  was  dangerous.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  action 
of  this  medicine,  I  do  not  think  that  a  practitioner  would  be  justi- 
fiable in  administering  such  quantities,  however  cautiously  they 
may  have  been  reached.  I  have  noticed  the  extreme  susceptibility, 
above  referred  to,  most  frequently  in  nervous  females. 

A  third  point  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  question  whether  nux 
vomica  is  cumulative ;  that  is,  whether,  after  having  been  given  for 
some  time  in  repeated  doses,  at  the  ordinary  intervals,  without  any 
apparent  effect,  it  can  ever  break  forth  suddenly  with  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  accumulated  doses,  and  with  danger  to  life.  It  has 
generally  been  thought  not  to  be  so;  and  no  danger  has  been  ap- 
prehended upon  this  score.  But  a  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Pereira 
which  shows  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  so  exempt  from  this  danger 
as  had  been  supposed.  Strychnia  was  given  to  a  man  first  in  the 
dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  then  of  one-quarter,  and  finally  of 
half  a  grain,  in  each  instance  being  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  last  dose  was  continued  many  days  without  perceptible  efiect. 
At  length  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  violent  spasms,  and  died 
with  asphyxia  in  a  very  short  time.  {Mat,  Mcd,^  3d  ed.,  p.  1497.) 
Uncombined  strychnia  is  of  extremely  slight  solubility  in  cold 
water,  while  in  acidulated  water  it  is  readily  dissolved.  It  might 
happen  that  acid  in  the  primce  viae  should  be  wanting  for  a  time, 
and  the  strychnia  thus  remain  undissolved  and  accumulating;  but 
at  length  the  gastric  juice,  reacquiring  its  normal  acidity,  might 
dissolve  the  whole  at  once,  and  thus  enable  it  to  be  absorbed.  The 
effects  in  the  above  case  may  thus  be  conjecturally  explained.  The 
lesson  deducible  from  it  is  never  to  venture  upon  so  large  a  dose; 
as  present  impunity,  even  though  lasting  for  many  days  during  the 
administration  of  the  medicine,  afibrds  no  certain  guarantee  against 
ultimate  danger. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  above  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in 
using  any  of  the  forms  of  nux  vomica,  we  should  begin  with  a 
very  small  dose,  especially  in  persons  of  great  nervous  irritability, 
as  nervous  females  and  young  children,  and  increase  by  minute 
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inoremeDts,  and  at  intarrala  not  shorter  t 
we  have  ascertained  the  active  dose,  and  i 
but  rather  fall  back  somewhat,  or  saspend 
the  symptoms  should  be  of  a  somewhat  d 
first  dose  produce  observable  effect,  it  sh 
these  e£rectB  have  ceased,  and  then  in  din 
Sase  should  the  quantity  be  increased,  hon 
mentation  may  be  conducted,  to  an  amoun 
lion  of  life  in  ordinary  persons. 

When  the  medicine  is  administered  as  i 
pushed,  with  the  precautions  just  mentionc 
able  effect  on  the  system,  and  then  dimii 
tained  just  within  that  point 

The  following  are  the  different  forms  i 
for  exhibition. 

The  Powder.  Nux  vomica  is  not  readil; 
and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  its  e: 
its  uncertainty  as  regards  strength,  is  selt 
form.  The  dose  is  five  grains  three  timet 
increased  till  its  effects  are  produced ;  bat 
pushed  beyond  fifty  grains;  and  it  would 
twenty  or  thirty  grains.  The  dose  of  I 
should  not  be  more  than  one-third  that 
of  these  may  be  given  in  pill  if  deemed  a 

Alcoholic  Eitbact. — Hxtraaum  Nud 
—  This  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  seed 
and  efBcacious  than  the  powder,  but  like  ii 
of  inequality  of  strength.  If  the  estima 
average  product  obtained  from  the  seeds 
about  twelve  times  as  strong  as  the  pov 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  and  in  no  cas 
five  grains.  In  persons  of  an  irritable 
would  be  best  to  begin  with  the  smallest  c 
a  child  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  the  o 
one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  which 
beyond  one,  or  at  the  furthest,  two  graii 
doses  may  be  given  daily,  which  should  1 
four  doses,  before  augmenting  the  size  ■ 
most  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  pi 

Under  the  name  of  ignatia  amara,  an  e; 
Ignatius  has  recently  been  used  empirioall 
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siderable  extent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  «o  powerful  a  medicine 
should  never  be  tampered  with,  and  never  employed  unless  under 
proper  medical  supervision.  The  dose  of  such  an  extract  should 
not  exceed  one-third  that  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica. 

Tincture. —  Tinciura  Nuds  Vomicw.  U.S. — This  is  seldom  used 
internally,  on  account  of  its  excessive  bitterness,  while  it  has  no 
advantage  in  relation  to  equability  of  strength  over  the  powder  or 
extract.  If  the  nux  vomica  be  completely  exhausted  by  the  alco- 
hol, the  quantity  equivalent  to  five  grains  of  the  powder  will  be 
twenty  minims.  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  proper 
commencing  dose  for  an  adult.  As  hitherto  stated  in  most  books, 
the  dose  is  too  small  for  effect,  unless  it  may  be  as, a  tonic.  The 
tincture  is  chiefly  employed  externally,  by  friction  or  as  an  embro- 
cation to  paralyzed  parts.  It  may  be  conveniently  diluted  with 
the  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  or  used  as  an  addition  to  the 
liniment  of  ammonia. 

STBYCHNIA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  — All  that  has  been  said 
of  the  effects  of  nux  vomica  on  the  system,  and  of  its  uses  as  a 
medicine,  may  be  considered  as  applying  also  to  strychnia.  When 
pure  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  powder,  extract,  or  tincture,  of 
perfect  uniformity  of  strength.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  the 
extreme  danger  from  over-doses,  which  therefore  should  be  avoided 
with  the  greatest  care. 

Strychnia  is  usually  procured  from  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  richness  in  this  principle  than  nux 
vomica.  The  seeds,  properly  comminuted,  are  treated  with  acidu- 
lated water  till  exhausted;  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  precipitated 
by  means  of  lime;  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  out  the  alkaloid ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  oiBF  from  the  tinc- 
ture; the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  with  sulphuric  acid;  the 
solution  having  been  purified  by  animal  charcoal,  is  filtered,  eva- 
porated, and  crystallized;  and  the  resulting  sulphate  is  redissolved, 
and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  As  thus  obtained,  the  strychnia 
contains  some  brucia,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  repeated  crys- 
tallization from  its  alcoholic  solution ;  the  brucia  being  left  behind 
in  the  mother  liquor,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  solubility  in 
cold  alcohol.  The  only  disadvantage  of  brucia  is  that  it  renders 
the  preparation  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present.  A 
little  of  it  does  no  harm. 

Though  crystallizable  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  and  sometimes 
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From  experiments  of  Magendie,  Ai 
believed  to  be  identical  in  ita  efiects 
weaker.  M.  Lepelletier,  however,  who 
Doting  its  eCTecte  in  thu  hospital  practice 
considers  its  physiological  action  analoj 
alkaloid,  lias  yet  found  it  to  be  in  soni 
the  fingers  and  great  toe  are  rapidly  exi 
even  producing  a  friction  sound  in  tb 
never  affected  with  that  tetanic  rigid 
action  of  strychnia.  Moreover,  the  m 
and  oesophagus,  which  participate  in  t 
latter  principle,  remain  almost  always 
ence  of  bnicia.  On  the  organs  of  gene 
with  considerable  energy.  But,  accor 
great  advantage  of  bruciu  is  its  comp 
true  that  it  doea  not  produce  the  tetani 
danger  of  asphyxia,  at  least  from  the  i 
tory  muscles,  ia  avoided.  M.  Brichetei 
brucia  for  a  very  long  time,  has  never  ] 
to  result.  It  may  be  employed  for  tbe 
its  great  advantage  being,  according  t 
comparative  safety.  He  considers  its  ii 
organs,  in  connexion  with  its  entire  hai 
mendalion.  But,  as  it  is  oflen  combine 
pensable,  in  order  to  obtain  due  resnl 
paid  to  its  purity,  and  that  it  should  be 
crystalline  state.   {Ann.  de  Tkirap^  A.'l 

Statements  vary  as  to  the  comparati^ 
dral  considers  it  as  having  only  one  t^ 
of  pure  strychnia,  Magendie  tbe  one-t« 
the  commencing  dose  of  it,  when  quite 
(about  one-third  of  a  troy  grain),  to  b< 
five,  ten,  twenty  centigrammes  (about 
more,  if  necessary  to  obtain  its  pbysiol< 
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